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H E Reader 1s defired 
N to take Notice, That this 
1 Tranſlation of the Works of Mon= 
Theur de S. Evremont, # done 
# from a Copy of the laſt French B= 
4 dition, correfted in many places by 
3 the Pen of the Author, and on 
# that Account preferable to any yet 
* publiſhed. 7 his is all that ſeems 
A neceſſary to be ſaia in thi place, 
2 becauſe the Charatler both of the 
1 Author and his Works is ſo judici= 
* ouſly prven in the following Pages, 
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:CHARACTER.,of 
| Monfeurde St. Evuremont, by 
Dr. N=== 


HE Diſcourſes which com- 
pole this Book, heing printed 
already in another Language, 
there may be ſeveral amongſt us, who 
have only heard in general of Monſzeur 
St. Evremont, and the Repuration he 
has wich the Men of Sence,and chere- 
fore-may be well enough pleas'd ro 
know what it is wherein he Excels , 
and which diſtinguiſhes him from 0- 
+ ther Wricers, For jr. is not with the 
2 Wits of our Times, how eminent ſo- 
2 ever, as With thoſe who lived under 
| Auguſtus, when the Empice and Lan- 
* guage were in ſome Sence Univerſal. 
- They properly wrote to the World : 
; the Moderns, even the French Authors 
'; themſelves, write at moſt bur to a Pro- 
4 vince of the Rowan Expire ; andif 
2 they are known beyond their own | 
2 A'3 Country, 
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Charafler of XR 
Country, and become a Common Be- 7 
nefic to Magkind , it is, in a great -* 
meaſure, owing to their Tranſlators. /; 
Monſieur St. Evremont” hath eſtabliſhid # 
his Fame where-ever the French Lan- 3 
guage is underſtood,” and yet ſurely he 3 

| cannot be diſpleaſed with an attempt | 
co carry it farther,by making him ſpeak Þ 
that of a Country, where he has reſi- 4 
ded.ſo many Years _ 
Whoever reads theſe Effays will ac- 7 
knowledge, that he finds there a Fine- 3 
neſs of Expreſſion, and a Delicateneſs # 

- of Thought; the Fafincſs of a Gen- # 
 tleman, the ExaQneſs-of a Scholar, and 7? 
the good Sence'of a Man'of Buſineſs : © 

- That the Anthor is throughly acquaint- - 
ed-with the World, and has converſed 
with the beſt fort of Men to be found *! 
in it. His 'Sqbjefs' are often; Great : { 

. and””Noble;;''and then' he never fails |" | 
to write up to'them. When he ſpeaks _ 
of the Ancient Romans, you wolit be- | 
 lieve you were reading one of the ſame 1 
Age and Natjon ; the ſame Spirit, the © 
. Hime Noble Freedom, the ſame unaffe- 
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| Monfienr de St. Seas. 


| Qtd Greatneſs appear in both ; if the 
Subje& he chuſeth be of a lower Na- 
ture, he is ſure to write that which is 
not common upon 1t ; there is ſtill 
ſorhewhat New and Agreeable, and 
beyond what you could expe. How- 
ever you were affeted when you began 
to read him, he gains upon you inſen- 
fibly, and before you have done, you 
take a pleaſure to be of the ſame on 
nion with him. 

The Variety and Choice of Sub- 
jects pleaſes you no lefs, than what 
he writes upon them. He perpetually 
entertains you with new Qbjecs, and 
dwells not too long upon any of them. 
As for Method, it is Inconfiſtent with 
his Deſign , belcher 'prerends he. to 
write all that can be ſaid ; he ſets not 
up for a Teacher, bur he Inftruds you ' 
unawares, and without pretending to 


S ic Every thing appears ſo Natural. that 


2 the Art is hidden, and yet the Obſer- 
\ ver finds all the ſtroaks of a Maſter's 
2? Hand. Heknows exatly when to give . 
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F | Over 3 3 all is ſo well, youll wiſh he had 
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11 C Charafler - if L 
ſaid more; and yet when he condudes, | l 
you believe he could not have ended F 
better. He has truly ſtudied Nature in | F 
chat point, that it is with the Mind, as 
with the Body, ' they are to be created | | 
alike ; the deſires of both ſhould be ſa- * F 

- ticfied, yet fo that you are to riſe with | : 
an Appetite. Y 


0s | ) 1 | 
Charadter of Monfienr de St. Ewremont, *| 


by Mr. _ 


' "ADR how Nice an Undertaking 7 : Z 
it is fo write of a living Author 3 yet || $7 
the Example of Father Boubours, has 
ſomewhat encouragd me in this At- 
tempt. Had not Monſiexr'St.Euremont 
been very conſiderable in his own © 
Country, that famous Jeſuit wou'd not +; 
have ventur'd to praiſe a Perſon in dif- |; 
grace with the Government of France, © 
and living here in Baniſhment. Yet . 
In bis Penſees Ingenieuſes, he has often © 

Cited our Author's Thoughts and his | 
 Expreſlions, as the Standard of Judici- LS 
ous Thinking, and Graceful Speaking. F 
An + 
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" Monfienr de St. Evremont. 


An undoubted fign that his Merit was 
ſufficiently eſtabliſhd, when the Disfa 
vour of the Court cond not prevail a- 
gainſt It. There is not only a juſtneſs 
in his Conceptions, which is the Foun- 
dation of good Writing, but alſo a Pu- 
rity of Language, and a beautiful turn 


{- of Words,ſo little underſtood by Mo- 


dern Writers , and which indeed was 


found at Roe, but at the latter end of 


the Common-wealth, and ended with 
Petroninus, under the Monarchy, If 1 
durſt extend my Judgment to particu- 
lars,. I wou'd ſay that our Author has 
determined very nicely in his Opinion 
of Epicurus ; and that what he ſaid of 
his Morals is according to Nature and 


Reaſon. Tis true, that as f am a Reli- 


gious Admirer of Virgil, I cou'd wiſh 
that he had not difcover'd our Father's 
Nakedneſs. But after all, we muſt con- - 
feſs that Anegs was none of the greateſt 
Hero's, and that Virgil was ſenfible of 
it himſelf. But what could he do? The 
Trojan on whom he was ro build the 
Roman Empire, had been already van- 
qui{h'd; 
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; 7 CharaSter of 
quiſh'd; he had loſt his Country, and 
was a Fugitive. Nay more, he had 


fotight unſucceſsfully with Diomedes, 


and was only preſervd from Death by 
his Mother Goddeſs, who receiv'd a 
Wound in his Deferice. So that Virgil 
bound as he was to follow the Foot- 


ſteps of Homer, who had thus deſcri- 2 
bed him, cou'd not reaſonably have al- 4} 


tered his Character, and raiſed him in 


Italy to a much greater height of Prow- 7 


eſs than he found him formerly inTroy. 


Since therefore he could makeno more *! 
_ of himin Valour , he reſolved not to {| 


give him that Vertue as his Principal, 
but choſe another, which was Piety. 


Tis true;this latter, in the Compoſition 


of a Hero, ' was not altogether ſo ſhi- 


ning as the former ; but it entituled Þ 


him more to the favour of the Gods, 
and their ProteCtion,in all his underta- 


kings. And,. which was the Poets chie- 


feſt aim, made a nearer Reſemblance 
betwixt /Eneas and his Patron Auguſtus 
Ceſar, who, above all things, lov'd to 
be flatter'd for being Pious, both to 
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the Empire. As for Perſonal Courarr, 


by him with the moſt imaginable fine- 
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Mon ſreur de St. Evremont. 
the Gods and his Relations. Ard that 
very Piety, or Gratitude-(call ir-which 
you pleaſe) to the Memory of his Un- 
cle Fulins, gave him the Preference a- 


mongſt the "Coldiers to Mark Antho- 
ny; and conſequently raiſed him to 


that of Auguſizs was not puſhing ; an d 
the Poet, who was not ignorant of rhat 
Defe&, for that reaſou,durſt nor aſcribe 
It,in the ſupream degree, to him who 
was to repreſent his Emperour; under 
another Name ; which was managed 


neſs: for had VaJour been tet upper- 
ons Auguſtus muſt have yielded to 
1grippa. Aﬀter all, this 1s rather to de - 
et the Courtier, than the Poet; and. 
to make his LIN eſcape again, under 
the Covert of a Cloud. Only we may 
add, what I think Boſſu ſays, That the 
Roman Common-wealth being now 
chang'd into a Monarchy, Virgil was 
helping to that Deſign ; by inſiauating 
into the People the Piery of their New 


Conquerour, to make them the betrer 
brook 
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brook this Innovation 3 whieh was 


brought on them by a Man, who was 
favour'd by the Gods - Yet we may 
obſerve, that Virgil forgot not, upon 
occaſion,to ſpeak Honourably of Enc- 


' 45, in point of Courage, and that par- 


ricularlyin che Perſon of him by whom 
he was over-come. For Diomedes com- 
pares him with He&or, and even with 
advantage. | 
Puicquid apud dure cefſutum eft menia Troje z 
Heforis, Finexque manu Villoria Grajum 
Heſit, ET in decumum veſtigiarettulit annum : 
Ambo animis, ambo inſignes preftantibus armis , 
_ Hic pretate prior — 
| As for that particular Paſſage, cited 
by Monſteur St. Evremom, where Enc- 
as ſhows the utmoſt fear, in the begin- 
ning of a Tempeſt : * Extemplo Ene 


ſolvuntur frigore membra, &c. Why may 


it not be ſappoſed, that having been 
long at Sea,he might be well acquaint- 
eq with the Nature of a Storm 3: and 


by the rough beginning, fore-ſce the 


increaſe and danger of it ? ar leaſt, as 
a Father of his People, his Concern- 
. ment 
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' Mon fieur de St. Eoremont, 
hr be greater far them, than 
for himſelf. ' And if fp, what the Poet 
takes, from the merit of his Courage, 
is added to the prime: vertue of his 
Chatadter, which was his Piety. Be 
this (aid, * with all manner of Reſpe& 
and Deference, to the Opinion of Mon- 


ſfreur Ft, Exremont ; amongſt whole ad- 


mirable Talents, that of Penetration is 
not the leaſt : He generally dives into 
the very bottom of his Authors, ſearch- 


es into the inmoſt receſſes of their 


Souls, and brings up with him, thoſe 
hidden Treaſures which had eſcap'd 
the Diligence of athers His Exami- 
nation of the Grand Alexander, in my 
Opinion, is an admirable piece of Cri- 
eiciſm ; and I doubt not, but that his 
Obſervations on the Engliſh Theatre had 
been as abſolute in os kind, had he 
ſeen with his own» Eyes, and not with 
thoſe of other Men. Bur converſi ing 
in a manner wholly with the Cour 

which is not always the trueſt Judge, 


he has been unavoidably led into Mi- 


ſtakes; and piven to ſome of our Cour- 


leſt 


__  CharaGier of + 
ſeſt. Poets a Reputation abroad, which 
they never had at. home. Had his 
Converlation in the [Town been more 
general, he had certainly received o- 
ther Idea's on that Subje@ ; and not 
tranſmitted thoſe Names into his own 
Country, which will be forgotten by 
Poſterity in. ours _ 

"Thus [ have contracted my Thoughts 
on a Large Subje& ; for whatever has 
been ſaid falls ſhore of the true Cha- 
rater of Monſteur St. Euremont and 
his Writings. | 


_ St. Evremonts Character , Drawn by 
himſelf: 


After having read the Count of 
Gramonts. Epitaph , if you have the 
Curiolicy to know who made it, ] ſend 
you his CharaQter : , He's a Philoſpher 
equally remote from Superſtition and 
Impiety ; a Voluptuary, whoſe aver- 
ſion to Debauchery, is as great as: his 
Inclination for Pleaſure; a Man that 
has never fel want, nor known Plenty; 


he 


Monſieur de St. Exremont. 


he lives in a Condition deſpiſed by 3 
®rhole thar poſlels every thing, envy Y 
by ſuch as have nothing, and lik'd 
by all that place their Happineſs in 
their Reaſon. Young, he hated Pro- 
Y cuſeneſ ; ; bejng perſwaded chat Riches 
| were neceſſary + for the Conveniencies 
© of along Life : Old, he can ſcarce en- 
| Y dure Parſimony, believing that Wanc 
| is little to be feared , when there re- 

| mains but a little time to be Milera- 

ble. He's ſatisfied with Nature, .he 

eonrim not of Fortune ; he looks 

I not for what's amiſs in_ Man, to cen- 

Y for chem, but obſerves whar's ridicu- 

7 lous to entertain himſelf wich it; he 
: ® takes a ſecret Pleaſure in knowing of 
be Z it, and would take a greater in. diſco- 
Ur vering it to athers, if his Difcretion 
'$ did not hinder him Life is not long 
q _ <nough, 11 his Opinion, for reading 
'* all forts of Books, and charging his 

” Memory with an infinite number of 
p ; things at the Expence of his' Judg- 


2 ment 3 he does not adhere to all the 
hy = Opinions of the Learned to acquire | 
6 Knowledge, 


CharaSer- of, &c. 
Knowledge, but to the moſt Judici. 
ous to fortify his Reaſon ; ſometimes 
he enquires after the moſt curious, to 7 
vive a niceneſs to his Taſte, at other jj 
times he ſtudies the moſt agreeable, to 
pive a pleaſantneſs to his Genius, and i 
whatever he reads, he makes it leſs his | 
Buſineſs than his Diverſion. I have no #7 
more to do now, but to deſcribe him |; 
ſuch as he is in Friendſhip and Religi. |# 
on ; in Friendſhip more ſenſible than ji, 
a Philoſopher, and as conſtant ; more 8 - 


regular, and as ſincere as a good-na- | 
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tured Youth without Experience. - A |þ: 
for Religion, he makes his Piety confiſt 
more in Juſtice and Charity, than an 
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Repentance; and as he hopes all things 33- 


from the Goodneſs of God, fo he + 


Places his Tranquility and Happineſs in / 
the Care of his Providence. F 
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[REFLECTIONS 


SEFON THE 


| Different (Tenus 


OF IHE 


{Roman People, 


At different Times of the 


[REPUBLICK. 


ERAP VL 


T * teens with the Original of Nations, 
as with the Genealogies of Private Per- 
ſons, they cannot endure low and ob- 

EY {cure Beginnings : : And as theſe are 
purely imaginary, ſo the former ſhew them- 

Helves i 1n Fables. Men are naturally detective 

in many things, and naturally. vain; a- 
S | mong 
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2 Refleflions on the different Genius 


mong whom the Founders of States, Le. #* 
giſlators, and Conquerors, not ſatisfied with?” | 
- their Humane Condition, whole Detects and}; 
Infirmities they were but too well acquaint. 
ed with,frequently aſcribed the Cauſes of their 
Merits to {omething ſupernatural ; heace i 
comes to paſs, that the Ancients wou'd very: 
often pitch upon ſome Deity or other, either 7 
upon the account of deſcending from it, o' 2 
elſe becauſe they own'd themſelves obliged to; 
its particular Care and ProteAtion. Some! # 


Perſons have ſeemed to believe theſe Stories,” 


purely for the ſake of perſwading others, and; 
have made an ingenious Ule of an advants'” + 
gious Deceit, becauſe it procured a Vener: - 
tion for their Perſons, and a Submiſſion to, * 
their Authority. Others again flatter(®; 
themſelves with ſuch Thoughts, ani 
ſeem'd to be in earneſt ; the Contemp''# 
with which they treated the reſt of Man 7 
| Kind, and the confident Opinion they hai 7: 
_ of their own extraordinary' Qualities, occ+.. 
ſion'd their fantaſtical Search after an Ori/ 3 
ginal different from ours : But this more fre' '*: 
quently has been praQiſed by Nations, who 4 
either to make themfelves honoured, or out 
of a Principle of Gratitude to thoſe that hai 
 Ceſerv'd eminently of them, have given oc _* 
calion to theſe Fables.  — 


2 
ES 
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_ of the Roman People, 3 
The Romans were not free from this Va- 
nity : Not content with their Relation to 


"# Yenus by ZEneas, who led the Trojans into 


Ttaly, they retreſhed their Alliance with the 
Gods, by the fabulous Birth of Romulus 5 
whom they ſuppoſed to be the Son of Mars, 
and Deified after his Death. 

His Succeſſor, Numa, had nothing that was 


| Divine in his Race ; but rhe Sanity of his 


Life gave him Credit enough, to pretend 
a particular Correſpondence with the God- 
deſs Egeria ; which Commerce was of ne 
ſmall aſſiſtance to him, towards the eſta- 


bliſhment of his new Ceremonies. 


In ſhort, if you will believe ſome Authors, 
the greateſt Care of Deſtiny, was the Foun- 
dation of Rome ; nay, they pretend, that 
Providence induſtriouſly adapted the various 
Inclinations of its Kings, to the different. 
Neceflities of that People. I hate art admi- 
ration founded upon Fables, or eſtabliſhed by 
an erroneous Judgment. There are fo ma- 
ny Realities to be admired amongſt the Ro- 
*1ans , that we cannot do them a greater 
injury, than by endeavouring to advance 'em 
by Fables ; and the way to be truly juſt to 
theirMemory,is to throw aſide all vain Com- 
mendations : In this deſign, I think it moſt 
proper, to conſider them by thcmſclves, 
without tying my Beliet ro theſe Opinions, 

'B z tho' 


FA Re fleions on the different Genius 
tho! never ſo much follow'd and received. It 
would be too tedious a Work, to give an ex- 


a& Account of every thing ; but I ſhall not 
deſcend into the Particulars of Actions : | 


ſhall content my ſelf, with tracing'the Genius |. 


of ſome memorable Times, and the different 
Spirit, with which Rome has been obſerved 
to be variouſly animated. 

The Kings had fo little a ſhare in advan- 
cing the Greatneſs of the Roman People, that 
I don't think it worth my while to beſtow any 
particularConfiderations upon them.” Tis with 
reaſon,that Hiſtorians have call'd their Reign, 
theInfancy of Rome;for 'tis certain,that under 
them, ſhe made but a very inconſiderable 
progreſs. To be convinced of the little A- 
tion they were concerned in, 'tis ſufficient 7 
to know, that Seven Kings, at the end of 7} 
Two hundred forty ſeven Years, fo long ** 
a ſpace, did not leave behind them a Domi- 
nion much larger than that of Parma, or 
Mantua : One ſingle Battel now-adays won 
1n a narrow Country, would draw a greater 
extent of Land after it. As for thoſe various 
and fingular Talents which are aſcribed to 
caci of them, by a myſterious Providence, 

tis no More than what happens in all Parts 
of the World. On the other hand, *cis an 
extraordinary thing to find a Succeſſor en- 
dowed with the fame Qualities that his Pre: 

deceſlor 


Y of che Roman People. -— 8 
FL deceſſor poſſeſt : The one Ambitious and A- 
»> dive, employs all his Thoughts about War : 


> 06 be 
Ee tt” 


. _- 
4 7 


EZ lates to Religion; ſq that each purſues his 
own natural Diſpoſition, and is delighted in 
"7 the exerciſe of his Talent : Now can any 
7 thing be more ridiculous, than to improve 
"7 the moſt common thing in Nature into a 
EZ Miracle > Burt to proceed : This Difference 
7 of Genius was ſo far from turning to the 
4} Advantage of the Roman People, that the 
2 ſmall progreſs they made under their Kings, 
zz in my Judgmeat, 1s wholly to be imputed 
* toit : Certainly nothing can be a greater 
7 hindrance to the advancing of any Nati- 
+# on, than this diverſity of Temper : For 
XZ it frequently makes us quir our real Intereſt, 
'* which we don't underſtand, out of a deſire 
2x to introduce ſomething which we know bet- 
237 ter, but for the moſt part is not ſuitable to 
"io our Circumſtances. 
"Z Altho' theſe new Inſtitutions ſhou!d bring 
2 all the Advantages we expected from them, 
.- yetit frequently happens many times from 
4 the diverſity of Applications, that ſcveral 
'- Taings are fortunately enough begun, that 
cannot be brought to a happy concluſion. 
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' 6 Refleflions on the different Genius | 

Their Diſpoſitioa was altogether Marti. 
al under Romulus. In Numa's Reign no. | 
thing was done, but the. eſtabliſhing of !:4 
Prieſts, and Religious Perſons. Tulus Ho. 
ftilius found it no eafie matter, to awake his 
Subjects out of ſo pleaſant an Amuſement, 7 
to the application of War : This Diſcipline /* 


was hardly eſtabliſhed, when Avcus appeared | , , 


on the'Stage, whoſe natural Inclinations led "| 
him to render the City more commodious | 


and magnificent. 


The firſt 7Tarquin, to give more Dignity |*# 
to the Senate, and more Majeſty to the Go- | ©. 
vernment, invented Ornaments, and appoint- 
_&d Marks of DiſtinQion. _ 

The principal Aim of Servius, was to © 
have an exa@ Account of the Eſtates of the ©. 


Romans ; and according to thoſe, to divide '*. 


them into Tribes, that ſo they might all 


equally contribute to the Publick Necefli- 


ties. 


Tarquin the Proud, ſays Florus, was ex- 


treamly ſerviceable to his Country, becauſe 'z| 


his Tyranny gave Birth to the Republick. 
though born in theReign of Emperours, 
cou'd not forbear to prefer Liberty to their 

Government. 
My Opinion is, that the Common-Wealth 
may be juſtly admired, without admiring tht 
l man- 


This 1s the Diſcourſe of a Rowan ; who, al- 
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*Z* manner of its Conſtitution. But to return 
co theſe Kings : 'Tis certain, that aseach had 
his particular Talent, ſo none of them was 
Maſter of a Capacity large enough. To 
TT have deſcrv'd ſuch a Charafter, Rome ought 
WE to have had one of thoſe great Monarchs, that 
* ” know how to turn every thing to their own 
" ; Advantage, by the ſtrength of a Univerial 
# Genius; and not to be under the neceſſity of 
2 borrowing from different Princes, a few dif- 
-$ ferent Inſtirutions, which might eafily have 
{7 been ſettled during the Life pt one Prince. 
>” The Reignof Zarguin is as well kgown to 
+7 the World, as the Eitabliſhment of their Li- 
\-* berty. Pride, Cruelcy, and Avarice, were 
=” his predominant Qualities, but he waited 
3 Dexterity to manage his Tyranny. 
> He hada great deal of Injuſtice and Vio- 
"lence 1n his Compoſition, his Deſigns were 
*111 contrived, and his Meaſures ill taken. To 
+ define his Condu@ in a few words : He 
+ knew neither how to Govern according to 
,Fthe Laws, nor Reign againſt them. Ia a 
"State ſo violent for the People, and dange- 
*zrous for the Prince, there was nothing want» 
. ing, but an Opportunity for Liberty, when 
the Death of the miſerable Lycretia preſented. 
-- one to their view. 
> This vertuous Lady, fo cruel to her own 
+ Perſon, could ' not pardon her ſelf for the 
o B 4 Crime 
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Crime of another : She ſtabb'd her ſelf with 
\- her own Hands, after ſhe had been raviſhed Þ FY 


by Sextus, and bequeath'd the Revenge of | , 


her Honour to Brutus and Coatrnus. Twas 
then that this conſtraint ot Humours, fo 
long ago pent up, firſt broke out. 

Ic 1s incredible how unanimouſly all Te 
pers agreed to revenge the Death of Lacretia; | 
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the People, to whom che ſlighteſt matter re- ji 


lating unto it, ſerved for a ſpecious baked 


were more incenſed 2gainſt Sextus,tor the vi. 7 % 


olence Lucretia offered her ſelf, than if he had 
really himſelt been the Author of it ; andas Þ 


It gener ally happens in Tragical Evens, wl/ YL 


the mixture of Pity and Incignation, every Bi 


one augmented the Horror of the Crime, by * 


a Compallion for this Celebrated, but Unfor- | _ 


tunate Vecrtue. 


+ 


Nt 


You may fied in Livy, the moſt minute 5 
Particulars of theConcern and Condudt of the Fat 
Romans, an odd mixture of Fury and Wi: 3 
dom, uſually meeting in great Revolutions, 
where Violence produceth the ſame Efftes, 
that Heroick Vertue doth when it is accom- | 


panied with Diſcipline : Tis certain; that | 


Brutus mace an admirable Uſe of the Diſpo- #3 
fitions of the-People ; but to define him 
v'cll, is a Task of no mean difficulty. The 
Grandeur of a Republick admired by the i 
whole World, creates in us an admiration of 
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Mhe Founder , without much examining his 


t Every thing that appears Extracedinany; 
EDHaſſes for Great, if it be Succeſsful ; as every 

o WT hing which 1s Great, appears Fooliſh, when 
St meets a contrary Event. A Man ought 
P20 have lived upon the: Spot, and ad 
( ome Experience of his Perſon, to be per- 
_ p/ ſatisfied, whether he kilF'd his Gs 
Sout of a Principle of Heroick Vertue, or 
the Hardneſs of a cruel and unnatural Hyu- 
x Emour. 
B As for me, I'm of Opinion, that much of 
his Condu& is owing to Deſign : His pro- 
found Diſſimulation under the Reign of 7ar- 
[  onnap well as his Management to cjetCola- 
ET | Finus out of the Conſulſhip,is to me matter of 
#:.a convincing nature. It might fo happen 
ve Bf indeed, that his Zeal tor Liberty, made him 
iS forget the Sentiments of Nature :- and per- 
| haps too, his own proper Security might ſo 
x8 far prevail upon him , that in this hard 
8 and melincholy Choice of undoing himſelf, 
or undoing his Children, fo urgent an Inte- 
8 reſt overcame in him the preſerving of 
2&3 his Family : Nay, who knows, but Am- 
y bition had a ſhare in this Action ? Cola- 
| tinus rained hinflelf, by favouring his Ne- 
_ own ;' Brutus rendred himſelf Maſter of 


; Fhe Publick, by the rigorous Puniſhment of 
tae 
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That which may with aſſy- 4 


< 
wo 
* 


vape as it is free, did then, and has very el. 
ten ſince produced Vertues, that have not 
been rightly underſtood. wo. 


CHAP. IL 


N the firſt Times of the Republick, the 

People were ſtrangely furious for Liberty ** 
and the Publick Good ; the AﬀeRtion they KF? 
bore to their Country, effaced all the Moti 
ons of Nature, and the Zeal of the Citizen | 
robbed the Man of himſelf. Sometimes | 
through a ſavage Juſtice, the Father cauſed 
his Son to die for the performance of ſome _$ 
extraordinary Exploit, contrary to his Com- 

- mands ; ſometimes he made himſelf a Vi- 
Qim, through a Superſtition as cruel as it 
was ridiculous ; as if the intention of Socie- 
ty were to oblige us to Die, when it was in- 
ſtituted to encourage us to live with leſs 
Danger, and with greater Freedom. Valour be 
had I know not what of Cruelty in it, and Rt 

..a0 
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Zan Obſtinacy of Fighting, ſupplied the place 
*of Diſcipline in War. In their Conqueſts 
E Mmothing of Generolity, as yet, appear ; it 
ESwas nor an aſpiring Spirit, which ſought af- 
Fer an ambitious Superiority over others : To 
PApcak properly, the Rowans were violent 
; "Neighbours, who were reſolved to exclude 
"from their Poſleſſions the legitimate Owners, 
and to ſeize the Lands of other People by 
force ; oftentimes, the viRorious Conſul 
was in no better a Condition than the con- 
Fquered People ; the refuſing the Spoil has 
coſt him his Life, the dividing of it has cau- 
ſed his Baniſhment ; they have refuſed to go 
0 War under the Conduct of ſome particu- 
Jar Generals, and denied to conquer under 
others. Sedition paſſed eafily for an Effe&t 
of Liberty, which thought it ſelf pre- 
#Judiced by the leaſt Mark of Obſervance, 
even to thoſe Magiſtrates whom they them- 
*ſclves had made, and thoſe Captains whom 
hey bad choſen. = 
= The Genius of this People was as ruſtical 
Ss it was wild ; DiQtators were ſoinetimes 
Maken from the Plough,to which they return'd 
pgain after their Expedition was over, not fo 
much out of a preference of an innocent and 
gundiſturbed Condition, as becauſe they had 
Been accuſtomed to an unpolite and unſocia- 
&ÞDlc ſort of Life. As for that Frugality which 
V4 1s 
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' is ſo extreamily boaſted of, it was not a re. 
trenchment. of Superfluities, or a voluntar;#% I 
Abſtinence from Things agreeable , but Wi 
groſs uſe of what they enjoyed. 'Tis true | 
they were not ambitious after Riches | as 


F. 
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ginners of Great Works, or that their PF 


ſterity, glorious in all reſpe&ts, were deſ-#* 
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rous that their Anceſtors ſhould be Maſter; 


"Y, 


of Vertues, when they were not of Great-' Þ 
neſs. 1 know very well, that we may al: 
ledge ſome few Adttions of an extraordinary. 

Vertue, which will ſerve for Patterns to all 

Ages ; but then theſe were the Actions] 

of particular Perſons, which had no rels 

tzon to the Genius of the Time, or elſe they i; 
were of ſo ſingular a nature , that proceed A. 
ing from Men by Accident,they had in them gs, 
nothing common with the ordinary Cour 

of their Lives, 
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&% It is to be acknowledged neverthelets, that 
{Manners fo unpoliſhed and ruſtical were a- 

Wreeable enough to a riſing Common- 
Vcalth. This roughneſs of Humour, which 
Dcver yielded to Difficulties, eſtabliſhed Rome 
Fan a ſtronger Foundation, than one more 
ZtraRable, more civilized, and rational, could 
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Fave Jone. 


28 This Quality conſidered in it ſelf, to 


x 


Þcak properly, was very ſavage, which de- 


cps 
1 4 


*d 


FÞ&rves no reſpe&t, but becauſe it hath the 
Recommendation of Antiquity, and becauſe 
© gave a Beginning to the greateſt Empire 
m the Univerſe. 


Ti CHAP. IL 
\® Of the firft Wars of the Romans. 


HE firſt Wars of the Romans were of 

very great Importance, 1n reſpect to 
*Memſelves, but little remarkable, it we cx- 
EiEept the extraordinary Actions of ſome par- 
Egicular Perſons. It is certain,that the Intereſt 
f the Common-Wea!th,depended viſibly up- 
pn them, fince there was a likelihood of their 
AFcturning under theSubjetion of theZargurins; 
: {ince 
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fince Rome could not preſerve it ſelt from the 
Reſentments of Corzo/anus,but by the Tears if 
his Mother,and that the defence of the Capity 
was the laſt Refuge of the Romans, when after 
the Defeat of their Forces,their very City wg 
taken and ſacked by the Gauls. But conſider. 
ing theſe Expeditions in themſelves, we ſha 
find, that they were rather Tumults, tha 
real Wars ; and to ſpeak the Truth, if th 
Lacedemonians had ſeen the Military Di 
ſcipline which the Romans praQiſed ni 
thoſe times, I queſtion not, but they woul! 
have geckoned their Nation 1n the numbej 
of Barbarians, that took off the Reins of ther] 
Horſes, to make their Cavalry the more in- 
petuous ; a Nation who depended on Geek 
and Dogs for their Guard, as a Security (u- 
ficient, whoſe Negligence they puniſhed, an 
whoſe Watchfulneſs they recompenſed. Thi 
groſs way of carrying on War, laſted a lon 
while,and the Romans purchas'd many conſid 
rableConqueſts with an indifferent Capacity dt 
They were a People of Bravery enough, bull 
of little Skill, who were concerned wit 
Adverſaries leſs couragious, and more ignoW 
rant-; but becauſe the Generals were call 
Conſuls and Didators, their Troops Legion, 
and their Soldiers Romans, there has been 
more aſcribed to the Vanity of theſe Names 
than the Truth will well admit ; thus with 
out $8 
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| out examining the Diſtinion of Times and 


WW Perſons, ſome People would face us down, 


that they were the ſame Armies under the 
Commands of Camillus, Manlius, Cincinna- 
tus, Papirius Curſor, and Curius Dentatus, 
8 as under Scipio, Marius, Syla, Pompey, and 
| Ceſar. X 
= What indeed may with Juſtice be affirm- 
x cd of theſe firſt Ages, is an extraordinary 
Z Courage, a great Auſterity of Life, a great 
Aﬀe&tion for their Country, and an equal 
s ſhare of Valour : In the Latter Times, 
| great Diſcipline in War, and every thing 
elſe; but withal, an Univerſal Corru- 
ption. —_ 
This is the Reaſon why ſeveral Perſon 
| of Integrity, to whom Vice and Luxury were 


$ odious , were not ſatisfied to admire the 


7 Probity of their Anceſtors, if they did not 


2x extend their admiration to the utmoſt de- 


= gree, without diſtinguiſhing wherein they 
& had Merit,and wherein they bad it not. Thote 

| that found occaſion to complain of rhe 
| Age they lived in, have afforded a Thou- 
& ſand Encomiums to Antiquity, from which 
& they cou'd ſuffer nothing ; and thoſe who 
| Were ſo moroſe as to cenſure and blame every 
thing in view, made that by the ſtrength 
of their Imagination, ecſtimable, which 
really was not ſo, The more polite Perſons 
indeed 
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indeed, wanted not Diſcernment, and knoy. F 
10g hat all Ages have their perſet 
and Vertues, they formed a true J alga V 
in themſelves of the Time of their Ance iy 'Y 
ſtors, as well as their own ; but they were F 
obliged to admire with the People, and to ex. | - 
claim ſometimes with Reaſon enough, and - 
ſometimes without'it, Majores noſtri, majore; 
4 
zoſtri, when they obſerved others to concur | * 
in ſo general an admiration. The Hiſtorians} * 
have not been waating to pay the ſame re- 7+ 
ſpe to the Ancients, and making a Hero ol + 
every Conſul, took every one that had well -; 
{ſerved the Republick, for a Man of a con ©: 
ſlummated Vertue. | T - 
[ own, that it was no ſmall Merit to Ts 
ſerve it, but that's a different Caſe from 
What we are upon;and it may truly be affirm- 7 
_ed, that the excellent Citizens liv'd amongſt © 
the ancient Romans, and the accompliſhed © 
Generals amongſt the latter. = 
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"R  Againf the Opinion of Livy, upon the 
F ImaginaryWar in which he engages * 
Alexander again$} the Romans. 


[| Have often wondred what ſtrange Ideas 

Livy entertain'd of theſe ancient Romans ; 
7 for [ cannot comprehend, how a Perſon of 
| * ſuch excellent ſence, could make a digreſſion 
# ” ſo far from his Subject; to reaſon lo falfly, 
-. uponan imaginary War, wherein he engages 
> Alexander : He makes this. Conqueroaur de- 
”* ſeend into Italy, with as ſmall a number of 
by ” Forces as he then had, when he was no more 
” than bare King of Meceabuie He ought to 
> have conſidered, that a ſimple General of 
+; the C arthaginians paſs'd the Alpes, with an 
== Army of 80000 Men. 
- But this is nor all, for he attributes as 
-- - much Capacity in War to Papirius Curſor, 
+ and to all the Conſuls of that time, as to 
" Alexander himſelf ; when to ſpeak the 
+ Truth , they had but a very ' imperfect 
2 knowledge of it : The Romans at that time 
made no great uſe of their Cavalry ; their 
Hories were (o little (erviceabie to them; 
that they uſed to diſmount in the very heat 
= of the Engagement, and mount again to 
> purſue their Foes, when defeated : 'Tis cer- 
Cc tatn, - 
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tain, that the Romans placed their chic\ # 
ſtrength in their Infantry, accounting the ' 

| advantage which they might receive trom 
the Horte, of little importance. The Le. 
gions particularly had a contemptible Op: | 
nion of the Adverſaries Horſe, till the War © 
of Pyrrhbus, where the Theſſalians gave 'am 
ſufficient cauſe to be of another mind : But 
the Cavalry of Hannibal put them atter that 
into great Terror ; and thoſe invincible Le 
gions were for ſome time ſo terribly fright- 
ed, that they durſt not appear upon the leaſi 
Plain. 

To return to the time of Papirius, they 
knew not then what Cavalry meant ; they 
hed no Skill either in Poſting or Encampang 
in any order ; for they themſelves acknow- 
ledge, that they learn'd totorm their Camp 
by that of Pyrrhus, before which time they 
uſed to encamp always in Confuſion : They | 
were no leſs ignorant of Engines, and other 
Works, neceſſary to form a conſiderable 
S.ege ; which proceeded either trom the dul- | 
neſs of Invention in a People not at all indu- 
ſtrious, or elſe becauſe their Armies were _ 
never. of a long continuance ; by which - 
means there was no opportunity given them 
to bring things to perfeQion. Rarely was one * 
and the ſame Army known to pals from the 
Conduct of one Conſul, to that of another; 
and yet more rarely was the Captain of the 
Legions continued in his Command, after the 

Ree expl- 
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expiration of his Term ; which Condu&t 
was indeed excellent for the preſervation of 
the Republick, bur extreamly prejudicial to 
the eſtabliſhment of a good Army. To con- 
vince the Reader, that the cauſe of this, was 
the Jealouſie of Liberty, he may obſerve, 
that after the Defeat of Thrafrmene, at what 
time they were obliged to create a DiQtator, 
Fabius had ſcarce ſtopt the Torrent of Zan 
nibal, by the Wildom of his Conduct, when 
they put Conſuls in his place : All things 
were to be dreaded trom the Fury ot Han: 
nibal, but nothing from the Moderation of 
Fabius ;and yet the apprehenſion of a remote 

Evil, carried it above the preſent neceſlity. 
It is moſt certain, that the two Conluls 
managed themſelves with Prudence in this 
War, and ruined Haznibal inſcnſibly, as they 
eſtabliſhed the Common-Wealth ; when for 
the ſame Reaſon, Zerentius Varro, a Man pre- 
\umptuous and ignorant, was choſen in their 
room, who gave Battel at Canne, and loſt it, 
. and reduced theRomans to that extremity,that 
their Valour, as extraordinary as it was, was 
not ſo inſtrumental in their preſervation, as 
the Carclefneſs of Flannibal. There was yet 
another Inconvenience, which hindred the 
Command of their Army trom being always 
- given to the moſt Experienced and C:pable. 
' ThetwoConſvls could not be both Patricians, 
and the Patricians would not agree, that 
both ſhould be @t the Plebeian Order. So 
h C 2 - for 
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for the generaliry it happened, that he that 
was firſt nominared, was a Perſon agreeable 
to the People, who owed his Prettrment to 
Favour ; the other, whom they had a mind 


to choole for his Merit, was oftentimes ex- 
cluded, either through the oppoſition of the |. 


People, it he was a Patrician, or by the In- 
trigues of the Senators, when he was not 
their Rank. Amongſt the Macedontans the 
contrary was obſerved, where the Captains 


and Soldiers had ſtood together ever fince ; 


their firſt eſtabliſhment : They were the Ve- 
tcrans of Phzlip,if I may fo expreſs my (elf,re- 
newed from time to time, and augmented 
by Alexander, as his Occaſions required. 


Here the Courage of the Cavalry equalld_ 


the Reſolution of the Phalanx, which inceed 
may juſtly be preferr'd ro the Legion, ſince 
the Legions, in the War of Pyrrhas, were 
aſraid tro oppoſe ſome miſerable Phalanxes ot 
the Macedonians, that were got together, 
Here they were cqually expert both 1n 
matters relating to a Siege, or the Field, 
N ver was Army concerned againſt ſo many 
Aiverfaries, or had ſeen ſo many different 


Climates. If the diverſity of Countries, where | 
the Scene of War 15,and the variety of Nations, *_ 


whict are brought under Submiſſion, can 
form our Experience, how ſhould the Re- 


mans enter into compariſon with the Mace- 


donians, a People that had never been out of 
[taly,nor beheld any other Encmics but a few 
| 1n- 
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inconſiderable Neighbours of their Repub- 
lick? Their Diſcipline was in reality great, 
but their Capacity was but inditfeiear. E- 
ven after the Common: Wealth becaine more 
powertul, they fuffered the diſgrace of being 
defeated, as often as they made War againſt 
experienc'd Generais ; Pyrrhus overcame 
them purely by the advantage of his Con- 

du, which made Fabricius declire, That 
the Epirotes did not conquer the Romans, but 
that the Conſul had been vanquiſhed by their 
; fieng. . 
In the firſt Carthaginzan War, Regulus Uc- 
feated the People of Carthage in Africk, 1n 
ſo many Engagements, that the World alrea- 
dy look'd upon them as Tributaries toRome, 
They were uponConditions,which were pur- 
polely made 1niupportable,when XYuntippus, a 
Lacedemonian, arrived wit: a Body of Aux:'» 
| Taries. This Grecian, wiv was a Man of 
Valour and Experience, intor med himſelf of - 
the Order and Diicipline of the Carthagint- 
ans, together with the Condutt of the Ro. 
” mans. Having tully inftructed himſcli, he 
| tound both one and t'other very ignorant in 
War, and by ins frequent Diicourles upon 
this Subjet amongſt the Sydiers, the noiſe 
came at laſt to the Senate of Carthage, what 
- a contemptible Opinion this Laced@monian 
- had of theirEnemy.TheMagiſtrates at length 
© had the Curiolity to give attention to him, 
- Where Xantippus, after he had made them 
» leltoic 
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ſenſible of their paſt Omilſons, encouraged 
them to put him at the head of their Troops, 
by promiſing them Victory. 
ſn a miſerable Condition where all things are 
deſpair'd of, a Man is more calily perliva- 
ded to confide in another,than in himſelt ; to 
16 thoſe Suſpicions, fatal to the Merit of Stran-. 
pers, yielded to the preſent necellity, and thc 
moſt powertul, urged with an apprehenſion 
of their approaching Ruine, ſubmirred to the 
Condutt of Fantippus without Envy. | 
ſhould make a Hiſtory inſtead of alledging 
an Example, ſhould [ enlarge any further ; it 
ſuffices to ſay, Thai Xantippus becoming the 
Manager of Afﬀairs, altered extreamly the 
Carthaginian Army, and knew fo well how 
to make his advantage of the Ignorance of 
the Romans, that he obtained one of the molt 
entire Victories over them, that ever was 
won. The Carthaginians, as ſoon as they 
were out of Danger, began to be athamed 
of owing their Preſervation to a Stranger, 
and returning to the Perfidiouſneſs of their : 
Nature, thought to extinguith their Diſgrace, 
by ridding theml(elves of him, who had rid 
them of the Romans : It is not well known, 
whether they pur him to Death, or whether 
he was ſo fortunate as to eſcape ;-/but this 
15 molt certain, that through the abſence of 
this experienced General, the Romans eaſily 
4 the Superiority they had over them 
etore, | | 
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of the Roman People. 23 
* Tf we deſcend to the Second Punick War, 
we ſhall find, that the vaſt Advantages, 


which Hannibal had always over the Romans, 
proceeded from the Capacity of the one, and 


- the wantof Skill in the other ; and in effec, 


- when ere he deſign'd to put a Confidence 
: into his Soldiers, be never told them, that his 
| Enemies wanted Courage or Reſolution, for 

they had experienced the contrary often e- 
.nough; but he aſfured them, that they were 

. - concerned with a People not skilled 1n 
; War. © 

', Tr is with this Science, as with Arts and 
Politeneſs; it paſles from one Nation to ano- 

ther, and Reigns at differeat Times, and in 

different Places. Every one knows, that the 
| Greczans enjoyed it toa high degree. Philip 
gained it from them,and all rhings arrived to 
their Perfection under Alexander.,when Alex- 
' ander alone corrupted himſelf -: Ir continu- 

_ ed ſtill with his Succetiors: Hannibal brought 
it amongſt the Carthaginians ; and for all the 
Vanity of the Romans, they received it from 

+ him by the Experience of their Defeats, by 
 refleting upon their Miſtakes, and obſer- 

ving the Conduct of their Enemies. You will 

be eaſily convinced of this, if you conſider, 

. that the Romays did not begin to make any 
| Head againſt \ZZannibal, when they were in 

_ their prime Bravery ; for the moſt Valiant 
. Perſons were loſt inBattel. Then there was 
' liſting of Slaves, and Armies compotesd of 

G4 UNCX» 
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They never reduced him to ſtreights, 'till 
- the Conſuls became more expert, and the 
Romans in general knew better how to make 
War. 


OUASL TV 
The Genius of the Romans, at the tin: 
when Pyrchus waged War againii 


them. 


TT is not my lntention to enlarge here up. 


on the Wars of the Romans, I thould then 


ramble: irom the Subje&t 1 have propolcd to 
my felt : But I am 0i Opinion,thit to appre- 
hend the true Genius of theTimes,we ſhould 
_ conſider in a People the different Aﬀairs, in 
which they were concerned; and as thoſe oi 
War are without doubt the moſt remarks 
ble, fo 'ris there we ovght to be particu- 
larly obſerving,fince the Diſpc ſition of Ten: 
. pers, and good 2s well as ill Qualitics, 
are there {en t5 the beſt advantage. At 
the firſt erection of the Common- Wealth, 
the Roman People, as I have already obſer- 
ve, had ſomething of wildneſs in them; 
aiterwards this Humour turned into Auſte 
rity, and became a rigid Vertue, far remote 
_ rom Politencls or Agreeableneſs, and þs- 
fing the very leaſt appearance of Corru- 
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_ of the Roman People, 25 
ption: Theſe were the Manners of the Ro- 
mans, When Pyrrbus paſled into 1taly, to re- 
lieve the Tarentines. The Science of War 
was but indifferent among(t them, as that of 
other things unknown. As for Arts, either 


they had none at all, 'or only ſuch as were 
very groſs ; they were not Maſters of Inven- 


| tion,and they were not lefs Strangers to [ndu- 


' fry ; but there was a good Order,and Diſci- 


pline exactly obſerved among them,an admt- 
rable greatneſs of Courage,and moreIntegrity 


uſed with the Enemy, than commonly with 


the Citizen. Juſtice, Sincerity, and Inno- 
cence, were common Vertues ; Riches were 
already underſtood, and the ule of them pro- 
hibiced amongſt private Men. Their Im- 
partialhity went even to excels, every one 
making 1t a Duty to negle& their own At- 


_ fairs for the Service of the Publick, the Zeal 
of which did then ſupply the room of every 


thing elle, 
Atter having ſpoken of theſe Vertues, 'tis 
neceſſary to come to the Actions which have 


made them known. A Prince is thought aMan 


of Honour, who by oppoſing Force to Force, 


employs nothing but open and lawful means - 
to get clear of a formidable Enemy. But to 


think our ſelves oblig'd to preſerve thoſe that 
are reſolved to ruine us,to ſecure them from 
the Snares that are laid for them by others , 
and to fave them from a Domeſtick Treaſon, 


. 3s the Effet of an unparallell'd Genero- 
_ \iry. Be- 
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Behold one Inſtance of this 1n the time | 


am ſpeaking of : The Romans being defeated 
by Pyrrhes, and in a doubtful State, whether 
they ſhould re-eſtabliſh their Affairs, or be 
conſtrained to yield, had in their power the 
loſs of this Prince, and made the following 
uſe of it. 


A Phyſician, in whom Pyrrhus repoſed 


eat Confidence, offered his Service to Fa. 


ricius, to poyſon his Maſter, provided he - 


might have a Reward proportionable to the 


Importance of the Service. Fabricius ſur. | 
priz'd with horror at ſo villanpus a Crime, 


immediately gives Notice of it to the Senate, 
who deteſting, like the Conſul, ſo black 
an Action, ſent to adviſe Pyrrhus to take 
care of his Perſon ; adding, that 'twas the 
way of the Romans, to overcome by the Bra- 
very of their Arms,and not to free themſelves 
of an Enemy, by the Treaſon of his own 

People. | 
Pyrrhus, either ſenſible of the Obligation, 
or aſtoniſhed at this greatneſs of Courage, 
was more deſirous than ever to make 4 
Peace ;and to diſpoſe the Remays to receive it 
with the greater eafine(s, be gave them back 
200Prif2ners withoutRanſom;he ſentPreſents 
to the moſt conſiderable Perſons, and to the 
Ladies, and negle&ed nothing under a pre 
tence of Gratitude, to introduce Corruption 
amongſt them. The Romans, who preſerv'd 
Pyrrhus merely out of a Principle of Vertue, 
would 
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| would receive nothing that carried the leaſt 
 Airof Acknowledgment. They ſent to him 
'  anequal number of Priſoners ; his Preſents 
' Were refuſed by both Sexes, and all the An- 
' ſfwer he had, was, That they would never 
hearken to a Peace, till he quitted [taly. 
Amongſt an infinite number of vertuous 
Things, that were practiſed at this time, the 
great and difinterefſed Temper of Fabricius 
' and Carias, who retired to a voluntary Po- 
verty,are admired amongſt the reſt. *Fwould 
| be a piece of Injuſtice not to allow them the 
_ Character they deferve ; however, 'tis to be 
conſidered,that it was more the general Qua- 
lity of the Age,than a Vertue peculiar to theſe 
two Men. Andin truth, fince Riches were 
puniſhed with Diſgrace, and Poverty re- 
warded with Honour, it appears to me, that 
there needed ſome Dexterity, to know well 
how to be Poor. . By this means they raiſed 
themſelves to the chieteſt Employments of 
the Republick, where in the Exerciſe of a 
great Power, they ſtood in greater want of 
Moderation than Patience. I cannot lamenr 
a Poverty that is honoured by all the World; 
it never wants any thing, but what our Inte- 
reſt or Luxury wants. To profeſs theTruth, 
theſe forts of Privatiens are not without their 
- pleaſure, they afford the Mind an exquiſite 
Reliſh of what the Senſes are robb'd of. 
- But who can tell, whether Fabricixs did not 
follow his own Humour? There are fome Per- 
{ons 


taſte Things convenient , and even Necel- 
fries with delight. In the mean time, Pc. 
ple that have but a falſe knowledge of thingy, 


admire the appearance ot Moderation, when 


if they had an exa& Judgment, they woul; 
ſoon diſcover it to proceed from the (mall 
extent of a confined Spirit, or the Jazinels 
of ſome unactive Soul. In the Opinion 
of theſe Perſons, to be content with a little, 


reſcinds rather trom our Pain than our Plc. - 
ſure. Beſides, when it 1s not deſpicable to | 


be Poor, we want fewer things to live 1n Po- 
verty with fatisjiaction, than to live magni- 
ficently with Riches. Can you imagine thc 
Condition of a Religious Perſon to be un- 
happy, when he is eſteemed by his Order, 


and is of ſome repute in the World 2 He 


makes a Vow of Poverty, which frees him 
from a thouſand Cares, and leaves him no- 
thing to defire that's agreeable to his Protzl- 
ſion and his Life. Thoſe who live magnifi 
cently, for the moſt part, are the real Poor; 
they contend tor Wealth on all ſides with [n- 
quietude and Diſorder, to maintain the Plex 
ſures of others ; and whilſt they expoſe their 
abundance, which Strangers have more ad- 
vantage of than themſelves, they are unea- 
fie ar home by the Importunity of tyranni- 
{ing Creditors, and by the miſerable State ot 
their Affairs, which they ſee tend to Ruine: 

[ ct 
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ſons that are diſorder'd by a multitude and 
variety of Superfluities, who in Repoſe would 
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Let usreturn to our Romans, from whom we 


have inſenſibly digreſſed. Admire who will, 
the Poverty of Fabricius, I commend his 
Prudence, and think him very well adviſed, 
to keep but one Salt-ſeller of Silver, fince it 
gave him Credit enough to turnout of the 
Senate, a Man who had been twice Conſul, 
hadTriumphed,and been Dictator, becauſe his 


Houſe wasobſerv'd to bea little better furniſh- 
ed : Beſides that it was the Humour of the 


Time, the real Intereſt of every Man, was, to 
have no other than that of the Republick. 

Men eſtabliſhed Society out of a Motive 
of particular Intereſt, imagining to live more 
pleaſant and ſecure in Company, than where 
they were perpetually upon their Guard in 
Solitudes : Now, when they find, not only 
Advantage, but Glory and Authority in it, 
can they do better than devote themſelves 
wholly to the Publick, from whence they 
draw conſiderably more ? 

The Deczii, who ſacrificed themſelves for 
the good of their Country, ſeem, to me, 
poſſels'd with a Spirit of Enthuſiaſm ; bur 
the Perſons we have been diſcourſing of, ap- 
pear to have acted very rationally, in being 
ſo paſſionately concerned for a grateful Re- 
publick, which was at leaſt as carcful of their 
Intereſt, as they could be of hers, 

I look upon Rome at this time as a true 
Community, where every one abandons his 
Private Good, to find a better in that of the 

Body 
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Body he belongs to ; this Temper ſubſi;,”” 
no where but in ſmall Republicks : In greg! 


ones, the very appearance of Poverty 1s con. 
temned ; nay, 'tis much, it the extraording 


ry uſe of Riches is not approved of ; | 
Had Fabricius lived in the Grandeur of the * - 
Republick, either he muſt have changed his 
Manners, or he had not been uſeful to hi 
Country ; and if the reputable Men of the | 


latter time, had lived in that of Fabriciu, 


either they had made their Integrity mor: 
_ rigid, orthey would have been expelled the! 


Senate as corrupted Citizens. 


Having thus ſpoken of the Romans, it wil | 


not be amiſs to ſay ſomething of Pyrrhu, 


who comes in here naturally enough amonglt | 


ſuch a variety of Matters. 


| He was the moſt experienced Captain « 7; 
his time, even in the Opinion of ZHZarnnibal, 
who placed him immediately after A/exar | 


der, and before himſelf, as it ſeems to me, 


out of Modeſty. He joined the Dexterity - 
of Negotiations, to the Science of War; 
though at the ſame time, he could never 
make a ſolid Eſtabliſhment for himſelf; it _ 


he knew how to gain Battels, he failed in 
the ifſue of War ; if he drew People to his 


Alliance, he knew not how to continue them 
in 1t ; theſe two Noble Talents unſealunably - 


employed, ruined the Defigns of both. 
When he had ſuccecded to his Wiſh 1n 
the Field, his Thoughts were immediately 
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ligence with his Enemies, he ſtill obſtruited 
his own Progreſs. Had he known how to 
win the Afﬀecions of a People, his firſt 
Thoughts would have been how to have 
”, them ſubjeted to himſelf : Hence 1t 
-- came to paſs, that he loſt his Friends, with- 
- out gaining his Enemies ; for the Conquered 
- aſſumed the Spirit of the Vicors, and refu- 
- ſed the Peace that was offered them ; and the 
| former not only withdrew their aſſiſtance,but 
. conſidered how to get rid of an Ally, who 
 fhewd the Temper ot a real Maſter. 
'- A Condudt ſocextraordinary, partly ought 
- tobeaſcribed to the Diſpoſition of Pyrrhas, 
. and partly to the different Intereſts of his 
Miniſters. Amongſt the reſt, there were 
two Men near his Perſon, whoſe Advice he 
generally follow'd, Cineas and Milo + Ci- 
veas, who was eloquent, ingenious, fit for, 


. and skilld in Negotiations, inſinuated the 


- Thoughts of Peace, every time he Debated 


Upon War; and when the ambitious Humour 


of Pyrrhus had tranſported him beyond 
Reaſon, he patiently expeted when Difh- 
. culties wou'd ariſe, and then managing the 
| firſt Diſtaſtes of his Maſter, he preſently 
_ turned his Inclinations to Peace, that ſo he 


- might return. to his proper Talent, and 
- put Aﬀairs into his own diſpoſal. 


Milo was a Man experienc'd in War, and 
: Placed all his Confidence there ; this made 
| _ hire 
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bent to Treat ; and as if he had kept Intel- 
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32 Refl:&ions on the differen Genius |. 
him endeavour all that lay in his power to * 
hinder Treaties, or elſe to break them off, ©; 
He ſtilladviſed to overcome all Impediments: 
and if there was no ſubduing the Enemy, then | 71 
by all means to enſlave.the Allies. 'Y 

As far as we may gueſs at this diſtance, ” : 
theſe were the Rules by which Pyrrhus, xs 7 , 
well as his Miniſters acted : It may be ſaid T 
in his Favour, that he was engaged with 3 
powerful Nations, that could better recruit © 
their Loſſes than he ; and tho he won Bat. 2 
tels by his Valour, yet that ſo ſmall and}. F 
weak a State as his, would not afford him the :- TO 
means to carry on a long expenſive War. I 2 
fhort,to look upon him in the Qualities of hi | G, 
Perſon, and his Actions, he was an admins ©! 
ble Prince, who yields in no reſpect to any 5 
of the Ancients. To conſider in genera], the ' ; 
Succels of his Deſigns, and the End of " : 
Afﬀairs, he will often appear to have been + F 
out of the way, and will loſe much of his ; 
Reputation. To conclude, he poſleſſed him: * 
ſelt of Macedonia, and was beaten out of it ; 
his Beginnings in Italy were fortunate, but " / 1 
was forc'd to quit it ; he ſaw himſeit Maſter 4 
of Sicily, but could not keep it. 
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F _ Of the Firfi Carthaginian War. 


HE War of Pyrrhas animated the Ro- 
mans,and inſpir'd them with Thoughts 
3 Y winch they hatl not before entertain'd : To 
Y ſpeak the Truth ; they entred upon it very 
” rude and preſumptuous, with equal Teme- 


We rity and Ignorance ; but they wanted not 
b; , Courage to ſuſtain it : And as every thing 


= was new to them with ſo experienc'd an E- 
.  nemy,they became, without doubt, more in- 
- daftrious, and more skilful than they were 
' before. They found out a way to ſecure 
4 * themſelves from the Elephants, which put 
* their Legions in diſorder at the firſt Engage- 


3 ment ; they learned to avoid the Plains, and 
2 ſearch'd for advantagious Places againſt aCa- 


3 valry,which they had deſpiſed without cauſe. 


= They were at laſt inſtructed to form their 
©, Camp by that of Pyrrhas, after having ad- 
-- mired the Order and Diſtintion of his 
Troops, which with them encamp\d in con- 
2 fuſton. As for polite Learning , altho' 


2 the Harangue of old Appius drove Cineas 
4 4 from Rome, yet the Eloquence of Cineas did 


* not fail to pleaſe, and his Addrels was ad- 


bo | mired, 
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The Preſents that were offered, notwith” 
ſtanding they were retuled, gave aVeneratiq” 
for thole that could make them; and Curins, 
much honoured for his impartial Vertue, wy: 
ſtill the more, when he ſhew'd them in __ 
Triumph, Gold and Silver, Pictures ani**} 
ho ey They were then caſible, that other! 
places afforded things more excellent tha 2: 
Traly. : 

Thus new Ideas, if I may ſo expreſs n; : 
ſelf, inſpired 'em withnew Inclinations ; and > ? 
the Roman People, taken with an unknown / 
 Magnificence, loſt thoſe old Opinions, it. | 
which a Habit of Poverty engaged them no 
leſs than Vertue it (elF. » 

An univerſal Curioſity was now excited 1 4 
the Citizens, even their Hearts began to fey; 1 
with emotion, what their Eyes bad begun to 5 
ſeewith pleaſure ; and when theſe Motion” * 
were better explained, there appeared real De * y 
ſires for Foreign Things. Some particult 7; 4 
Perſons did ſtill preferve the ancient Conti * 
nence, as it aſterwards happened, even in the:;'2 | 
moſt corrupt Times of the Republick ; but at =} 
aſt,there was a general deſire to pals the Seas, |. 2 
and to eſtabliſh themſelves in thoſe places 2 
where Pyrrhus found ſo muchWealth. This it bs. 
was,in ſhort,that gave Birth to the firſtCarths- 7 
g7nzan War : The Succor given to the Tarer |} 
tines was the pretence of it,but the Comput | | 
of Sicily the true occaſion. "NS 

Haviog diſcovered the Mortives that I 7 
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_ of the Roman People. 33 
the Romans to this War, it is neceſſary, in a 
few words, to ſhew what their Genius was 
at that time. Their principal Qualities, 1n 
my Judgment, were Courage and Refoluti- 
on, to undertake things of the greateſt Dit- 


7 ficulty, not to be frighted with any Danger, 
''# nor diſcourag'd with any Loſs. In all the 
> reſt, the Carthaginians had infinitely the Sue 

> periority over them ; whether by their Indu- 
2 ſtry or by their Expericnce at Sea, or elle by 


their Wealth, which the 'Traflick of the 


+ whole World afforded them ; when the Ro-. 
7 mans, who were of themſelves but poor, had 


exhauſted their Treaſures in the War of Pyr- 
rhus. 

To ſpeak the Truth, their Valour ſupplied 
the room of all things, good Succeſs encou:- 
raged them to the purſuit of greater, and a 
contrary Event only ſervd to exaſperate 
them the more. It hapned direQly other- 
wiſe in the Carthaginian Aftairs ; who be- 
came careleſs in good Fortune, and were ea- 
ſily dejected in Adverſity. Beſides the dif- 


ferent Nature of theſe two Nations, the dif- 


ferent Conſtitution of the Republicks contri- 
buted much to it : Carthage was eſtabliſhed 
upon Commerce, and Rome tounded upon 
Arms. The firſt employed Strangers in 


their Wars, and Citizens in their Traffick : 
The other made themſelves Citizens of the 
whole World, and choſe their Soldiers our 


of Citizens : The Romans breath'd after no- 
D z thing 
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thing but War, even thoſe that went not « | 
ually into the Ficld, had their talkin | pe 
there, ecirher as taviog been in the Service| 
before, or becauſe they knew they muſt at ff 
one time or another go into 1r. v. 
At Carthage they always demanded Peace © 4 
upon the firit Inconvenience that threatne! | * 
them, as well to get rid of their Strangers, a: |”! 
to return to their Trade. We may yer add « 
this Difſerence, That the Carthagintans ne . 
ver did any thing that was great, but by the} | 
Valour of particular Perſons ; whereas th j 
'& 


Roman Pcofle often re- eſtabliſhed by ther; y 
Conſtancy, what the Imprudence or Coy- * 
ardiſe of their Generals had loſt. "SY 
All theſe things conſidered, we aced net |. 'N 
| te aſtoniſhed to {te the Romans remain vi = 
Qtorious, for they had all the principal Qu * be 
 liries, which render one People Maſter of |) f 
another. As the Idea of Riches made the © & 
' Romans deſirous of ſubduing Sicily, fo the 4 
Conqueſt of S:c$/y made them deſirous to ens | 
joy thoſe Riches which they had acquired. | 
The Peace with the Carthaginians, fer 
to bloody a War, inſpired a Spirit of Rerk b 
and that Repoſe produced the Taſte of Plex i 
ſures:Then it was that the Remays introduced © 
the firſt Compoſitions of the Theater, and . 
made a diſcovery of their firſt Magnificencs |” 1 
They began to have a Curioſity fon Shews, 7 
and an AﬀeCtion for Pleaſures, 3 
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&: Law-Suits, altho they. are Diſturbers of 
* Pleaſure, began to increale, every one having 
recourſe to the Publick Juſtice, accord- 
ing as that of private Perſons was cor- 
: "rupted. 
: Intemperance occaſion'd new Diſtempers, 
*Zand Phyſicians were introduced to cure thoſe 
eea from which their Continence had 
ſecured the ancient Romans. 
£8 Avarice caus'd ſome little Wars, Weak- 
"neſs made great ones be apprehended. It 
Lhnncey obliged them to undertake one, it 
- was begun with diſguſt, and they were plad 
* when it was ended. 


+ 4451] 
= S P 


+ #ians, which was not due to them, when 
$ iT chey were employed in the Redudtion of 
* their own Rebels ; yet they uſed all imagi- 
y, . nable precaution, not to break with them, 
I { when their Aﬀairs were a little ſcttled, 

2} They wereſometimes quarrelſome, ſome- 
7 times cautious, having perpetual ſpight to, 
; or fear of 'em ; and certainly we may fay, 
== that the Romans knew not how to live,either 
UE Friends or Enemies: For they affronted 


2 the Carthaginians, yet ſuffered them to. re- 


4 'w ar,which yet of all chingsthey dreaded moſt. 


'Z A Condu@lo uncertain,degenerated intog 
{5 2 downrightCareleſnels, and they (ufter'd theSa- 


Y | gantines to þe deſtroy'd with ſo much diſgrace, 
7 that their Ambaſſadors were ſhametully 
- =D 2 treated 


They demanded Money of the Carthags- 


, $ cover Breath,and gave cauſe enough for anew 
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4 for it by the Spanzards and Gaul, © 
after the deſtruction of this miſerable Pe. | 
ple. 2 
This Contempt of their neighbouring Nz. 5 
tions, with which they were nertled, awaked #.: 
*em out of this Drowſine(s, and the Deſcent gf 
of Hannibal into Ttaly, revived their ancient ..} 
Vigour. They made War ſometime with © 
much Incapacity, and a great Courage; 1 
ſometime with more Experience, and leſs ; 
Reſolution. | 5 
In fine, the loſs of the Battel of Came, | 
made them find again their Courage, or to 
ſpeak better, excited a new one, which rat 3 
ſed 'em yet above themſelves. 


7 CHAP. Wi 
Of the Second Carthaginian War. 


"\O fee the Republick in the full extent | 7 

_ of her Vertue, we muſt conſider her 3 

in the S:cond War of Carthage : She had +; 
more Auſterity before, but it was after that Þ Es: 
Humour had ſpent it ſelf, that ſhe arrived to | 4 


verſally ſhewn. When ſhe was engaged in. in 3 
other Extremities, her Security was owing | 
to the Boldneſs, Valour, or Capacity of ſome Fo 
particular Citizen, Perhaps, without Bru 
us, there would have been no Common: » : 


HE 
AD > 


nr _ of the Roman People. 29 
"Wealth. If Manlizs had not defended the. 
* Capitol , if Camillus had not come to reſcue 
jr, the Romans, who cou'd ſcarcely call them- 
- : ſelves free, would have fallen under the Ser- 
| > vitude of the Gauls. 

'} But here the Roman People ſuſtained the 
2} Roman People, here the Univerſal Genius of 
3the Nation preſerved the Nation, here good 
Order, Relolution, and a general Zeal for 
- Zthe Publick Good, ſaved Rome when ſhe was 
" Iready to fall, by th? undilcreet Conduct 


ther State had yielded to her ill Fortune, 
there was not the leaſt ſign of weakneſs a- 
2: mongſt the People, not a thought but what 
'Z tended to the good of the Common- Wealth. 
'3 All Orders, all Ranks, all Conditions volun- 
>: tarily exhauſted their Treaſure ; the Romans 
27 gave up With Pl-alure the moſt valuable 
2 things they had, and kept with regret what 
-Z they were obliged to leave rabd: 4h for 
& their bare uſe. To rctain the leaſt, was a 
3 point of Honour, to reſerve the moſt in 
2x th:ir Houſes, a kind of Diſgrace. When 
>; they dcbated about creating Magiſtrates, the 
*y Youth, that, for the moſt part, are prepol- 
223 ſeſled in favour of themſelves, conſulted free- 
* ly the Wiſdom of the more Ancient, to 
{2 give their Votes with more diſcretion. 

* As they wanted old Soldiers in this Ext- 
3 gence of State, ſo for the raiſing of new ones, 
Mo D 4 they 
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they were obliged to make their Slaves free.  _ 
and theſe Slaves becoming Romans, were en. © ©. ; 
couraged with the ſame Spirit of their Mz. 
ſters, to defend the ſame Liberty : But be. | +: 
hold a greatneſs of Courage, which ſurpaſſe, ; ! 
all other Qualities, let 'em be never fo no. |; 
ble. It happens ſometimes in an eminent | 
Danger, that Perſons of no remarkable Pry. 3 


ny _OY fn wh 


them ſend their Troops into Sicily and Spain, $7 
withtheſame careas they did againſt Z7annibal. 


"of 


Overwhelmed with ſo many Loſſes, &x- | 


hauſted of Men and Money, they divided '® 
their laſt Supplics between the defence of | 
fiome, and the preſervation of their Con- 
queſts. bd 

A People ſo magnanimous, choſe rather to |: 
periſh than fall, and to be no more, was * 


looked upon as an indifferent thing , when p 
they cou'd no longer be Maſters of others. * 
Tho' we ſhould grant Self-preſervation to be 7 


_- s 
ts Ed + 
Fes, 


never ſo meritorious, yet I reckon it amongſt '? 
the chief Merits of the Romans , that *'3 
ER 7 they | 


b- 
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* they owed their Safety to their Conſlancy, 
. © and thegreatnels of their Courage.  : 
.  _ Beſides, it was happy for them that they 
. .* changed their Genius fince the War of Pyr- 
|: rhus, that they quitted that extraordinary 
Diſintereſſednels, and that ambitious Poverty 
which I have ſpoken of ; otherwiſe Rome had 
. 2 not been able to ſuſtain it ſelf. 
 - It was neceſlary the Citizens ſhould have 
2 Ability, 'as well as Zeal, to aſſiſt the Com- 
' mon-Wealth. If ſhe had not relieved her 
Allies, ſhe had been abandoned by them. 
The Diſcourſe of a Conſul who thought to 
pur off the Deputies of Capua with commule- 
rating their Condition, did but excite their 
Infidelity : The Senate much more wiſe, took 
a "_ different ConduQ,ſent Men and Pro- 
viſions to the Allies, who ſtood in want of 
them ; and of all the Succors which they of 
Naples came to offer, they accepted no- 
thing but Corn in exchange for Silver. 
But notwithſtanding ſo much reſolution 
and ſo true a ſence of things,the Republick of 
Rome had unavoidably periſh'd, it Carthage 
had taken the leaſt of thoſe Meaſures to de- 
ſtroy it, which the Rowaxs took to preſerve 
It. 


Whilſt on one ſide Thanks were voted to 
a Conſul that had fled, becauſe he did not de- 
{pair of the Common-Wealth, victorious Fan- 
2ibal was accuſed at Carthage, Fawno could 


not pardon him the Advantages of a War, 
” which 
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which he had diſſuaded ; and as he was more 


jealous of the Honour of his own Opinion, 
than the Good of the State, and more an 


Enemy to tie Carthaginian General, than 
to the Romans, lie forgot nothing that might 
obſtruct the Succeſſes they b2d a profpet 
of, or deſtroy thoie already obriined, One 
would imagine that Z/n1 WAS 31 Ally of the 
Roman People, who looked 1D0n Hannibal 25 
the common Enemy. When i: {ater ſent (or 
a new Supply of Men and Monty to main- 
tain the Army, What would he demand, («id 
Fino, if he had loſt the Battel > No, »», 
Gentlemen, either he's an Impoſtor, that arnv''e; 
as with falſe News, or a Publick Thief, that 
enriches himſelf with the Sporls of the Ro 
mans, and the Advantages of the War ! ii; 
oppoſition delay'd at leaſt the Succours, tho 
it could not hinder their Reſolutions. They 
executed ſlowly, what had been reſolved with 
difticulty.'CThe Recruits were at laſt prepared, 
but it was a long time before their departure; 
if their General was upon a March, Orders 
were ſent tim to make a halt in Spain inſtcad 
of hatiening him to paſs into /raly. Th:y 
arrived then very late, and when they came 
tojoyn Hanxibal, which was a Miracle, {Han 
nibal received them ſickly, and haraſſed, and 
atter the Seaſon for Action was over. 

| This General was almoſt continually de- 
ſtirute of Money and Proviſions, reduced to 
the Neceſſity of being eternally ſucceſsſal in 
War : 
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-* War; no Recruit upon the firſt ill Fortune, 


and much Diſcouragement even upon good 
Succeſs, where he tound not wherewith to 
maintain different Nations, who rather fol- 
lowed his Perſon,than depended on the Come 
mon-Wealth of Carthage. 

To keep ſo many different People in or- 
der, he added to his natural Severity, an ar- 
tificial Cruelty ; which made him formida- 
ble to ſome, whilſt his Vertue extorted a 
Veneration from others. - To deal plainly, 
he uſed no great Violence upon his Temper 
to be ſo, but being naturally ſomewhat cruel, 
he found himſelf in ſuch Circumſtances, that 


it was neceſſary for him to uſe that Condudt : 


Yet his Intereſts ſometimes regulated his 
Cruelty, and gave him an opportunity touſe 
his Mercy ; for he knew how to be pleaſant 
and tractable when the Benefit of his Afﬀairs 
required it, and his Policy then prevailed over 
his Nature. 

He made War upon the Romans with all 
manner of Severity, but treated their Confe- 
derates with much Civility ; hoping by this 
means to deſtroy the firſt abſolutely, and to 
diſengage the others from their Alliance: A 
Conduct extreamly different from that of 
Pyrrhus, who reſerved all his Civility for the 
Romans, and his ill Uſage for their Allies. 
When conſider that Hannibal removed 
out of Spain, where he left nothing behind 
bum well ſecured ; that he croſs'd the Coun- 


try 
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try of the Gau/s, whom he ought tÞ have ac. 


counted his Enemies, that he paſſed the 4p; ©. 


to make War againſt the Romans, who had 
cxpell'd the Carthaginians out of Sicily. 
When I conſider, that in /raly he had nei. 


ther Garriſons, Magazines, nor any certain | - 
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Aſſiſtance, or hopes of Retreat, 'I am aſto- _ 


niſhed at the Boldneſs of his Deftign : But 


when I conſider his Valour, and his Condug, 


I admire nothing but Hannibal, and Ieſteem 


him yet above the Undertaking. 


The French particularly admire the War ' 
'of theGawls,bdth for the Reputation of Ceſar, - 


and becaule,the Scene of it lying in their pwn 


Country, it affc&s them with a more lively ; 


Idea than any other People. However, to 
ſpeak impartially, it falls infinitely ſhort of 
Hannibal's AQticns 1n Italy. Had Ceſar tound 
amongſt the Gau/s, that Union and Bravery, 
which the other did amongſt the Romars, he 


had obtained over them bur ſmall Conqueſts ; « 


for after all, it muft be acknowledged, that |” 
E7annibal met with very mortifying Difficul- * 
ties, without reckoning thoſe he carried |. 


with him. The only advantage on which 


he could reaſonably depend, was the Good- | - 
neſs of his Troops, and his own Perſonal 


Courage. 
It 15 certain, that the Romans had a great 


Superiority over the Carthaginians in the | 


Szcilian War ; but the Peace having made 
them disband their Army , they inſenſibly 
loſt 


- ſtill employed their Valour, and acquired 

' new Experience. 

' | Then it was that ZZannibal came with an 
old Body, to attack 7aly ; and, with an old 


' Reputation, more than old Troops, were 


+; the Romans obliged to defend it. 

- As for the Roman Generals, they were 
certainly Perſons of great Courage, who 
thought they ſhould injure theGlory of their 
Common-Wealth, it they did not give Battel 
upon the firſt offer of the Enemy. 
 Hamnibal made it his particular Study to 
know their Genius, and obſerved nothing 
ſo much, as the Humour and Condu@ of 
each Conſul that oppoſed him. Thus # was 
by mo_—_ the fiery Temper of Sempro- 
»ius, thathe knew how to draw him ro fight, 
and gain the Battel of 7reb;a : The Detecar 
of Thrafimene 1s owing to a Stratagem of 
the like nature. 

_ Beiog acquainted with the haughty Spirit 
of Flaminius, he burned beforc his Eyes the 
Villages of his Allies, and ſo opportunely 
incited his natural Temerity, that the Con- 
{ul not only took a Reſolution to fight, at 
an unſeaſonable time, but he engaged him in 
ſome Defiles, where he unhappily loſt his 
Army, together with his Life. As Pabius 
went upon a diflerent Method of acting, (6 
the Condutt of HTannibal was different. 
Atter 
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= loft their Vigour ; whilſt their Adverlſaries, | 
© who were employed in Spain and Aﬀrick, 
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Man wiſe and ſlow, who placed the only 
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After the Fight of Thraſimene, the Rom 


People created a Diftator, and a General « 
Horſe, The DiRator was Quintus Fabiuy, ; 


hope of Safety in Caution, from which alone | * 
he could expect any Security. Conſidering in 
what a poſture their Afﬀairs were,he though © - 
there was no difference between Fighting 


and loſing the Battel ; that he aimed a 


nothing , but to ſecure the Army, anda - 
he did not aſpire to the hopes of Conqueſ}, , - 
he thought he ſhould a& prudently enough, * 
if hecould but contrive to prevent his being |! 


OVErcomMe. 


Marcus Minutius was General of the Horſ, 


a Man violent,raſh, vain in Diſcourſe,and dz = 


} 


& 
» 
- 


ring, as well upon the ſcore of his Ignorance, | | 
as hisCourage: This Perſon placed the Interelt |: 
of the State in the Reputation of Afﬀeairs, and ©?! 


imagined that the Republick could nor ſub- ': 


fiſt, if it did not efface the Diſcredit of paſt 7 


Defeats, by ſome Glorious Action : He was | 7 
tor Grandeur, when there was a neceſlity for *-*: 


Prudence ; for Glory, when the Publick '.. 


Safety lay at ſtake. 


Hannibal ſoon found out theſe different _- 


4 \ $47 


Humours, not only by the Reports that were 


made him, but by his own Obſervations ; 
for he offered Battel to Fabius, many Days 


lucceſlively ; who was [o tar from accepting | 
it, that he would not permit a ſiogle Man | * 


to ſtir our of his Camp. | 
Mint#- 
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Minutius, on the contrary, took the artifi- 
cial Bravado's of the Enemy, for ſo many 
Afronts, and made the DiQator paſs for a 
weak Man, or at leaſt for one that was in- 
ſenſible of the Diſgrace of the Rowaxs. 

Hamibalbeing inform'd oftheſeDiſcourſes, 
endeavoured to augment the Opinion of Fear 
and Weakneſs, which was attributed to Fabz- 
us. He burnt in his view, the fineſt Country 
in /taly, in order to draw him to fight ; 
which he was not able to effeC&t, or at leaſt 
to decry him, in which he did not want 
ſucceſs. Nay, he made it ſuſpeted, that 
there was an l[ntelligence between them, by 
ſpariog his Lands with great Care, 1n the 
general Deſolation of the Country. 

This is but one part of his Contrivances : 
Whilſt he laboured to ruine the Reputation 
of Fabius, who gave him ſome trouble, he 


forgot nothing to increaſe that of Minutius, 


in whom he wiſhed the Command, or at 
leaſt a great Power in the Army; ſometimes 
he pretended to obſerve his Motiqn, when 
he ſhewed all manner of Contempt for the 
other. Sometime after, being engaged in a 
{mall Skirmiſh with him, he retired firſt, and 
let him obtain ſome ſmall advantage ; which 
increas'd his Credit with the Romans, and (6 
prepared him to fall by an inconſiderate Con- 
fidence : At length he found Credit enough 
by his Artifices, to cry down the Dictator, 


| and to make the General of the Horle e- 


ſteemed ; 
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ſteemed ; ſo that the Command was divided - to 
and the Troops ſhared between them, whici de 
was never done before.One would think,thy be 
Rome aQed by the Advice of her Enemy:Fa W 
in truth, ſo extraordinary a Decree, wasth: Ot 
pure effect of his Contrivance and Deſign. ' 1. 
Then was the Vanity of Minutius withou #7 
bounds, he contemned with an equal Impry. _ G 
dence, Fabius and Flawnibal, declaring no 9! 
thing leſs, Than that he alone would beat all 8 
Foreigners out of 7raly. 
He would needs forma feparate Camp ; of _ V* 
which Z7annibal was no ſooner ſenſible, bu 7) 
he approached with his : In fine, not' to amule 2 
my (elf with deſcribing the Particulars of * 
every Action, Minutius engaped in a Battle, * V 
where he was defeated. I 
This was the Behaviour of Hannibal, du ©"! 


_ ring the DiQtatorſhip of ' Fabiws, and his + bo 
Condut was much the ſame, towards - 


the Conſuls that gave him Battel at Car bo 


a2 - 'Tis true indeed, there was no ne- | © © 
ceſſity for ſo delicate a Conduct. The Wil  * , 
dom of Paulus, was leſs injurious to him |. 
than that of Fabius ; and the preſumptuous : 
Ignorance of 7erentius, hurl'd him headlong 
.to his own Ruine. L « 
The Reader will admire perhaps, that | * | 
have dwelt ſo long upon an Aﬀair, which - / 
only ends in the Defeat of Mizutius , and | 
that I do but juſt mention that great and fa- - | | 
mous Battel of Cane : But I rather aim to 


make © 
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- to make known the Genius of Men, than to 
_ deſcribe Battels. And as the Judicious are 
better pleas'd by reflefting upon Ceſar in the 


War of Petreius and Afranius, than in his 


_ other Actions, which make a greater Figure : 
I imagined, that we ought to conſider Fan- 
_.»ibal more curiouſly, in an Aﬀair of entire 
'Condu&@, than in that great and forcunate 
Succeſs, which the Imprudence of 7erentius 
gave him without much diftculty. 
© Tho' after all, we muſt confels, that nes 
"ver was Battel ſo entirely won ; and that ve» 
ry Day, had been the Romans hſt, if F7annjs 
: bal had not choſe rather to enjoy the Pleas 


' ſures of the Viftory, than to purſue the Ad-. 


: vantages it gave him. 
' He that by the fineneſs of his Conduct 
.| made others guilty of ſo many Miſtakes, is 
] here a ſtanding Inſtance of the weakneſs of 
Humane Nature, and cannot preſerve him- 
/ ſelf from failing : He ſhewed himſelf invin- 
: cible | in the greateſt Difficulties, but could 
: not reſiſt the Sweetneſs of his good Fortune; 
* but ſuffered himſelf to yield to Eaſe, when 
= a little Action would have fix'd him in a ſtate 

| of Repoſe for all his Life. 
* If you enquire the Reaſon of it ; 'tis, that 


| } every thing hach Bounds in Man. Patience, 


_? Courage, Reſolution is worn out at laſt. 
Hannibal could endure no more, becauſe 


"> he had endured too much: and his conſum- 


'* mated Vertve finds it ſelf without aſſiſtance 
; in the midſt of Vittory, E The 
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The remembrance of paſt Difhcultics, gave 
him a proſpe&t of new ones ; his Mind, 
which ought to have been tull of Hope 
nay almolt Aſſurance, amuſes it felt with; 
f:ar of the future : He conſiders, when he 
ſhould be bold ; he conluits, when he ſhoul; 
be ative ; he gives Reaſons for the Roman, 


whca he ought to have put his own 1n exe. 


Cution. 
As the Faults of great Men have alway; 


ſome Pretences to excule them, ſo Faxnits 


did not fail to repreſent to himſelf very ſpe 
cious Reaſons. 

That his Army, tho invincible in the 
Field, yet was by no means fit for Stepes ; 
his Infantry not good, no Engines, no Mc 
ney, no certain Subſiſtence : That by re: 
ſon of theſe deteAts, he had attacked Sys 
letum to no purpoſe, after the Succeſs « 


Traſimene, as victorious as he was ; thata _ 
little before the Battel of Cane, he had been - 
conſtrained to raiſe the Siege of a Town, ': 
without Name or Forces ; that to beſiege 
Rome,furniſhed with every thing, was the dt © - 
rect way to loſe the Reputation he had gain 
ed, and to deſtroy an Army, which alone , 


made him to be conſidered ; that his ſureſt 
courle was to let the Romans, ſhut up within 


their own Walls, fall inſenſibly of themſelves; | 


and in the mean time to go and ſecure him- 
(elf in ſome places near the Sea, where he 
might receive Recruits from Carthage with 

Coſl- 
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convenience, and where it would be eaſieto fet- 
tle the moſt conſiderable Power of raly. Theſe 
were the Reaſons, which Hannibal accommo- 


. dated to the Diſpoſition he found himſelf in, 
and which did not afte&t lum in his firſt Heats. 


In vain did Maharbal promiſe him to Sup in 
the Capitol ; his own RefleAions, which had no- 


| thing but the Air of Wiſdom,and his falſe Rea- 
| ſoning, made him reject, as unadviſed, a Confi- 


dence ſo well eſtabliſhed. He had purſued vio- 
lent Counſels, when he began a War with the 


Romans, and he is now kept back by a unſca- 
| ſonable Circum{peAion,when he was upon the 


point of making an end of all. 
It is certain, that Men of too delicate an Ima- 


gination , ſuch as Hannibal's was, make Dif- 
ficulties in Undertakings, and ſtop themſelves 
by Obſtacles, which proceed more from the 
Imagination than the thiog it felt. 
There is a Critical Minute in the Decline 
of States, where their Ruine would be una- 
voidable, if a Man knew how eafie it were to 
deſtroy them ; but for want of a Sight quick 
enough, or a ſufficient Courage, we are con- 
tent with a little, when we might do more ; 
making either meanneſs of Spirit, or want 
of Greatneſs in the Soul, to paſs for Pru- 
dence.. -In theſe ConjunCtures, a Man 1s not 
the Inſtrument of his own Preſervation; 'tis his 
old Reputation purely that maintains him in 


the Imagination of his Enemies, when: his real 


Forces have abandoned him. 
E 2 Thus 
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Thus Hannibal repreſents to his view, ; 


Power which 1s no more : He entertains an © 
Idea of dead Soldiers, and diſlipated Legions, 


as if he were to fight and defeat what he hat 
already defeated. 

And certainly the Confuſion was not lels a 
Rome after the Battel of Cannes, than hereto 
fore after the Defeat of 4/7:a ; but inſtead of 
approaching a City whither he had carried : 


Conſternation, he removes at a diſtance from 


it, as if he had a Mind to hearten it, and give 
the Magiſtrates time to provide themlelve 


at their leiſure : He was fo unadviſed as toat 


tack the Allies, who would have fallen with Rowe, 
and ſuſtained themſelves by her with more cal: 
thin ſhe cou'd have ſuſtained her ſelf. 

This was the firſt and great Omiſſion of Zan 


xibal, which was alſo the firſt Relief of the Rs © 
mans : When their Amazement was over, the * 
Courage increaſed, as their Forces grew lels; |. 
ard the Carthagznzans loſt their Vigour, 8 


their Power increaſed. 
It we ſhould enquire into the Cauſe of all 


their Misfortunes, there may be aſſigned two : . 
eſſential ones : The Careleſne(s of Carthare, | 
which ſuffered good Succeſſes to fall to nothing,  : 
for want of due aſliſtance;whil{t Rome employ'd | 
her utmolt Efforts, to repair the bad ; and + 


Hannibal's inconſiderate deſire, to put an end 
to his Labours, before he ha ended the War. 


After he had taſted Repoſe, ir was not long 


before he was inclined to taſte Delights, and 
| | he 
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he was the more eaſily induced to be overcome 
by them, as they were altogether unknown to 


him. 
A Man that knows how to mingle Pleaſure 


with Bufineſs, is never entirely potleſied by 


them ; he quits them, and retakes them at his 


- Will ; ' and in the uſe he makes of them, rather 
| finds a relaxation of Mind, than a dangerous 
Charm that might corrupt him. 


It is not fo with theſe auſtere Perſons, when- 


_ ever by an alteration of Temper, they come to 

. taſte of Voluptuouſneſs ; they are immed:ately 

_ = enchanted with its Sweetnels, and have nothing 
: but an Averſion for the Severities of their paſt 


- Life, Nature being in them wearied with In- 


conveniences and Pains, abandons 1t ſc]t to the 
firſt Delights ir finds: Then what appeared 
Vertuous, preſents it {clt with a grots and mc» 
roſe Air ; and the Soul, which imagines it (elf 
rolbe undeceived of an old Error, pleaſes u(elf 
with its new Aﬀection for things agreeable. 

'Tis this that properly hapned to Zannibal 
and his Army, which did not fail co imitate 
him in Remiſneſs, as it had all along done it fo 
well 1a Fatigues. 

There was noting then but Baths, Feſtivals, 
Amours., aad Palſlions ; Diſcipline was no land 
ger obſerved, either by him that ought to have 
given Orders, or by thoſe that ſhould have 
put them in Execution. When he was to go 
into the Field, Glory and Intereſt excited Han- 
zibal, who reaſſumed his former Vig ;gour, and 
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found himſelf again ; but he found no more 
the ſame Army ; there was nothing elle but 
Sottneſs and Careleſneſs ; if they were forced 
to endure the leaſt Necellities, they longed tor 
the Abundance of Capua. 

Their Thoughts ran upon their Miſtreſſs, 
when they were to meet the Enemy ; they 
languiſhed under the Sottneties of Love, when 
there was need of Action and Fiercenels tor 
—_— - | 

Hannibal omitted nothing that might excite 
their Courage, ſometimes by urgiag the re 


membrance of a Valour which they had loſt; *. 


ſometimes by tiie ſhame of Reproaches,to which 
they were inlenſtble. 
ln the mean while the Roman Generals be- 


came every Day more expert. The Legions - 
had daily Advaatages over effeminate Troops; _ 


and there arrived from Carthage, no alliitance 


which was ſufficient to encourage ſo languilh- | | 
ing an Army. But the more Reſolution Han 


#ibal tound amongſt the Enemies, the lets Scr- 


vice he received trom his own Men, and the 
more he was obliged to depend upon himlelf. 


Fr is not credible with what Valour he main- 


tain'd bimfcit in Zraly, which the Romans cou'd .. 


not make him quit, till they forced the Car: 
thaziaian; to recall him : Theſe being defeated 


and Chated irom Spain, beaten and undone in. 
Hjfrick, lad recourſe to Hannibal far their laſt 


wat | 
Reiuge, He obeyed the Orders of his ungratc 
ul Country, with the ſame Submiſſion, that 
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'meaneſt Citizen could have done : And he was 


no ſooner arrived, but he found Aﬀairs in a 


deſperate poſture. 


Scipio, who had beheld the Calamities of 
his Republick, under unfortunate Generals,now 


commanded the Forces of it in a proſperous 
Condition, which was purely owing to him- 
(elf. 


As for Hannibal, he had nothing but the 
remembrance of his good Fortune, which he 
had ill uſed ; however, he was not in the leaſt 


wanting to ſupport the bad. Theformer grown 


_* aſſured of Succels, as well by the natural 


” Warmth of his Temper, as by the preſent Hap- 
\, pineſs of his Affairs, was at the Head of an 


Army, which doubred not of Victory. The 


/ latter increas'd his natural Diſtruſt by the 


miſtrable Condition he ſaw his Country re- 
duc'd to, and by the ill Opinion he had of his 
Soldiers. 

Theſe different Situations of Mind made 
Peace to be offcred, and rejected ; after 
which, every one's Thoughts were intent upon 
Battel. 

Oa the Day it was given, Hannibal (urpal- 
ſed himſelf, whether by taking all Advantages, 
diſpoſing his Army, or giving Orders in the 
Fight ; but at length the Genzus of Rome gar- 
ried it above that of Carthage, and the Deteat 
of the Carthaginians, yielded the Empire of the 
World for ever to the Romans. 
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As for the- General, he was admired by Sci. 
jo, who in the midſt of his Glory, ſeemed 
cnvy the Capacity of the Conquered ; and th; 
Conquered, whole Humour was far enough 
from vain Oſtentation , thought. he had {| 


ways ſome Superiority 1n the Science of War; 


For diſcourſing one Day with Scip/o, concern: 
ing the Great Generals, he put A/exander firſ; 


Pyrrbus ſecond, and Himielt the third ; to 
which Scipio coldly anlwered, And if you had + 


conquered me, ſaid he, in what Rank would yu 
have placed your ſelf £ The first of all, replicd 
Hannibal, *Tis certain, that his Skill in War 
was admirable, and thoſe Illuſtrions Conque- 
rors, who have left ſo great 2 Name to Poſte 


rity, came not near his Induſtry, fo eminent 
both for bringing together, and maintaining _ | 


Armies. 


Alexander paſs'd into Afra with Macedoniani © 
that would obey their King : If he had butlit- | 
tle Money and Proviſions, the Battels which - 
he ottun'd, ſoon furniſh'd him with abun. 


dance of al! things. A City taken or (urren- 


dred, gave him the Treaſures of Darius, who _ 
becamne neccflitous in his own Country, in | 
proportion as Alexaxder polleſled the Riches | * 


of it. 


: fcipio, whom I likewiſe mentioned, made + 
War 11 Spain and 4frick, with thoſe very Le- 
g100ns which the Republick both levied and 


maintained, 


C ſat 
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Ceſar found the ſame Advantages in his 
Conqueſt of the Gauls, and made uſe of the 
Forces and Money of the Common-Wealth to 
cnſlave it. 

As for our Hannibal, to a little Body of Car- 
thaginians, he joyned ſeveral Nations, which 
he kept together merely by his own latereſt, 
and by whom he made himiclt obey'd, tho he 
laboured under a continual want ot Proviſions 
and Money. What 1s yet more extraordina- 
ry, Victories made him nor the eaſier, and he 
was almoſt as much ſtraitned after the gaining 
of them, as he was before. 
{ But if he had Talents which the others had 
. not, ſo was he guilty of a Soleciſm, which in 
all probability they would not have committed. 

Alexander was ſo far from leaving things 
done by halves, that he always went beyond 
his Bounds, when they were compleated. 

He was not fatisfied with ſubduing the great 
Empire of Darz#s, even to the leaſt Province ; 
his Ambition carried him to the Ivdies, when 
he might have united (what ſeldom happens) 
his Glory and Repolſe, and have enjoyed his 
Conquelſts in Peace. 

Scipio did not think of Eaſe, before he had 
reduced Carthage, and eſtabliſhed the Roman 
Atairs in Africk. 

And one of the great Commendations which 
: 1s given to Ceſar, is, That he thought nothing 
: ay doxe, while there remained any rbing to 
> 0 
Z Lucan. 
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&3 RefleGions on the different Genius 


Lucan. Nil atum reputans, ft quid ſupereſſe 


agendum, 


As often as I reflect upon this Miſcarriageo| 


Hasnibal, | cannot forbear thinking, thar the 
World does not ſufficiently conſider, of hoy 
vaſt Importance a good Reſolution 1s in great 
Afairs. 


To march immediately to Rome, aiter the 


Battel of Canne, draws atter it the Deſtruction 


of that City, and the Grandeur of Carthaze; 


nor to go, mult intallibly ruine the Carthagt 
ans at long run, and advance the Roman Lntc: 


re{t. 


I have ſeen a Reſolution taken, which would 


have inevitably occaſioned the loſs of a great 
State. [I have ſeen by a happy Chaoge, : 


contrary one taken the ſame Day, which pro -.. 
ved 1ts Security : But it gave leſs Reputation 
to the Author of ſo good Advice, than the De- 


teat of Five hundred Horſe, or the taking an 
incon{iderable City would have done. 
Theſe laſt Events ſtrike the Eyes or Imagr 


nation of ail the World : Judgment is hardly |. 
acmired, by any, becauſe 'tis known but by * : 
RefleAtions, which few People are able to ' 3 


make. Bur to return to Hamibal : 


If the Trade of War, as glittering a Figure 


as 1t makes, merited only our Conſideration, | 
cont fee one of the Ancients, who can reaſo- 


nab:y be preterred to him ; Bur it does not 


follow 


i 
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follow, that he that knows it beſt, 15 neceſſa- 
rily the greateſt Man. 

_ Juſtice, Magnanimity, Greatneſs of Soul, a 
difirtcreſſed Integrity, and a Capacuy of an 
univerſal extent, make up the better part of 


theſe Great Men. 


To know barely how to ſlavgliter Men, to 
be better skill'd chan others in rooti::g out So- 
cicty, and deſtroying Nature, 1s to excel in a 
very tatal Science. 

The application of this Science ought to be 


juſt, or ar leaſt honourable ; it ſhould turn, it 


poſlible, to the good of thoſe whom it has fub- 


_. dued ; but always to the Interelt of one's 


Country, or the neceſſity of a private advan- 


tage. When it is govern'd by a capricious 
: Humour, and ſerves the Purpoles ol Irregula- 
' rity and Fury ; when its end 1s to oppreſs 


” the World, then that Glory which is aſcribed 


to it, ſhould be taken away, and it ought to 
be as ignominious: as it is unjuſt. 

- Now '*tis certain, that /Zannibal had but few 
Vertues, and. many Vices ; Infidelity, Cove- 
touineſs, a Cruelty oftentimes neceſſary, but 
always natural, were the chief Ingredients of 
his Compoſition, However, People judge for 
the molt part by the ſucceſs, whatever 1s the 


7 Opinion of the wiſer ſort : For let a Man ſhew 


all the good ConduC@t that 1s poſſible, if the 


- Eveat does not anſwer, ill Fortune paſſes for a 


Fault, and is juſtified but by a very few Per- 


{ons. 
So 
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So for inſtance, that Zannibal made War be; 
ter than the Romans, and that he was undaq, 
by the ill Management of his own Republick 
whereas the Romans became victorious by th: 
g00d Order of theirs, 1s a Conſideration which 
talls not within the reach of many People. 

But that he was defeated by Sczpzo, and that 
rhe Ruine of Carthage was the Conſequence 
his Defeat, is a thing tully &nowo, and 'is from 


Opinions. 
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CHAP. VIIL 


unknown *till then in the Common-Wealth: 


But till Men ated in theſe Occaſions by 1 


wou'd end in Confuſion, But 
to leparate their private from the publick Inte- 
relt : The Bonds of Society, which were thought 
{0 agreeable before, ſeenr'd then to be trouble 


ome 


& 
5 


$ ” ? 
DOR , 


hence generally ſpeaking, that moſt form thei 


Upontheend ofthe ſecond War of Carthage | 


Pon the Concluſion of ſo great and _ 
long a War, there aroſe a certain Spirit 


Not but that there had been frequent & 
ditions before. The Senate was more than once © 


Inclined to oppreſs the People, and the Peopk © | 
inclined to much Violence againſt the Senate: - 


publick Principle, regarding the Power of one - 
as a Tyranny, which ruined Freedom, and the _ 
Liberty of rother as an lrregylarity which | 

Men now began. 


CE OE © Y — _ 
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ſome Chains, and every one growing uneaſie 
under the Laws, had a mind to re-aſſume his 


Primitive Right of diſpoſing of himſelf, and in 


this choice to follow the Motions of his ownW1ll. 


As the diſguſt of Subjetion bad been the 
occaſion of turning out the Kings, and diſpoſed 


: the People to the Eſtabliſhment of Liberty, ſo 
- the diſguſt of this ſame Liberty, which they 
| found troubleſome to ſuſtain, diſpoſed their 
Minds to particular dependencies. 


Their Love for their Country,and their Zeal 


for the Publick Good, were exhauſted in the 


War againſt Hannibal, where the AﬀeCtion 
* and Vertue of the Citizens went beyond the 


Expeation of the Republick. Men had gi- 
ven their Eſtates and Blood for the Publick, 
which was not yet in a Capacity to give any 
Recompence to Private Men. 

The Severitiesevenof the Senate had increas'd 
that of the Laws in ſome occaſions, and the 
Rigour which had been uſed towards the Pri- 
{oners that were taken at the Battel of Can- 
»e, touched them very ſenſibly : But People 
ſuffered it patiently, at a time when they 
thought it was their common lntereſt to endure 
all things. So ſoon as they had lels to fear, 


, ; _ they thought the neceſſity of ſuffering was ar 


an end, and every one having exhauſted their 
Stock of Patience, before the Concluſion of 
their Misfortunes, they ſupported with Pain, 
what they imagined was impoſed upon them 


without neceſſity, by the fole pleaſure of the 
Magiſtrates. 'T'was 
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'Twas thus properly that the firſt Di{puſ, 


were formed, from whence it came to pa; 
that Men lett the Republick, ro cultivate tiry - . 


own private Intercſt, tought new Engagement: 
in Society, and choſe amongſt themlc]ves ſuc! 
Perſons, as moſt deſerved their Aftections. 
In this Diſpoſition of Minds, Scipzo prelen; 
ed himiclf to the Romans, with all the Qual: 


ties that might acquire the Eſtcem and Favoy 


of Men. 


He was Nobly deſcended, and in him ſhone 
with equal luſtre the Goodneſs and Charms «, 


an exccllent Natural Dilpoſition. He hi 


an admirable Greatneſs of Courage; in hisTem  * 
per he was affable and ready to do good, ear 
neſt to inſpire his Reſolution and Confidence in 
Publick, polite and agreeable in particular Con.  * 
veriations, and in the Pleaſure of Friendſhy 
moſt refined ; his Soul was loſty,but regulated, * 
more {enfible of Glory than ambitious ot Power. * 
He ſought leſs to diſtinguith himielt by Authe | 
rity, or the Splendor of Fortune, than by the 
Difficulties of his Undertakings, and the Me * 


rit of his Actions. 


Add to fo many things, that in him, hop 
py Succeſſes always aniwered high Deſigns; | - 
and to leave nothing that's deſirable, he per- © - 
ſlwaded the People, That he ſet about nothin, * 
without the Advice, and never ated without thi 


Aſjiſtance of the Gods. 
'Tis no wonder , that ſuch a Man as | 


ave here deſcribed, ſhould attra& the Incii 2 


nat:93 
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nations of the People, which they were ready 


enough to give him of themſelves, and diſen- 
gage (everal from a Republick, tor which they 


| had already entertain'd a diſguſt : So that the 


' Will of a Perſon ſo vertuous, was preferred to 


Laws,which perhaps were not ſo cquitable. 
As for Scipzo, he uſed all the engaging Ways 


© of Gentleneſs, and quitting the ancient Seve- 
' rity of Diſcipline, he commanded his Trpops 
ng Ivy 


by the Sweetnelſs of his Behaviour, a 
obeyed him with Afﬀecton. 
Beſides, never had any Roman General ſhewn 


' : ſo great a Capacity, nor managed Afairs fo 


well; never were Legions ſo zealous to behave 
themſelves gallantly, and never was Common- 
Wealth ſo well ſerved, but by a Principle dif- 
ferent from that of the Common-Wealth. 
Fabius and Cato were ſenſible of this Evil, 
and omitted nothing to hinder the ill Effet of 
it. In truth, they mixed the Sourneſs of their 


Paſſions with it, and the. Envy they bore to 


this Great Man, had as great a ſhare in their 
Oppoſitions, as their Jealouſie of Liberty. 
That which is extraordinary, the Corrupter re- 
maineda Perſon of Credit amongſt thoſe whom 
he corrupted, and ated more nobly than thoſe 
who oppoſed the Corruption. 

\ Indeed, he made all things promote the Ad- 
vantage of the Common-Wealth, from which 
he had diſingaged others, and had no Crime 
but ſerving it with the ſame Qualities with 
whici he might have ruined it. 

T own 
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I own indeed, that by the Maximes of ( F, 
jealous a Government, ſome Alarm might be þ 
reabebly taken. h 

A Soul ſo elevated, is thought incapable of - iſ 
Moderation ; a Deſire of Glory fo pan, 1 
is hardly to 'be diſtinguiſhed trom Ambition *c 
which makes us aſpire to Power. A Confidence © | 'r 
ſo uncommon, is not remote from Undertz. = 
kings ſo extraordinary. In a word, the Ver. *« 
tues of Heroes are ſuſpected among Citizens; i { 
nay, I dare affirm, that his pretending a Com. 71 
merce with the Gods, which is ſo advantageous | 


wg KY 


to Lepgiſlarors for the Foundation of a State, was 3 ' 
looked upon in a private Perſon as ot dange | F 
rous Conſequence to an eſtabliſhed Common: | : ] 
Wealth. -C 

Scipio therefore was unhappy, in giving ap | F 


> 
£7.58 5 


pearances contrary to his Intentions ; which |: 
lerved as a Pretence for the Malice of his Ri- | FE 
vals, and as a Ground for the Precaution of | 
alarmed Perſons. 

See now a Man of Integrity firſt ſuſpeSted, * 
and alittle after an Innocent accuſed : He wis 
able to anſwer and juſtifie himſelt' ; bur, if the | * 
Expreſſion may be allowed me, there is an He- = 


4 Py — ﬀ _—— Ret + —_— 


dred he God's Thanks for his ViRtories, when 
they demanded of' him an Account oi his A- 
Cons. All the People followed him to the 
Capitol, 


roick Innocence as well as Courage : Thus | - 
he negle&ted the common Forms, which the | 4 
ordinary Innocents are obliged to obſerve, in- 3 
: Pead of anſwering his Accuſers ; and he ren | 
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0 Capitol, to the ſhame ol thoſe that proſecuted 
© him. And the better to juſtifie the ſincerity of 


*- his Deſigns, and the purenels of his Vertue, he - 


( *facrificed his Refentments to the Publick, chu- 
, ſing rather tolive at a diſtance trom Rome, by 
_ : complying with the Ingratitude of ſom: Citizens 
| than co render him(elt the Maſter of it by an ure 
L- Ljuſt Ulſurpation. So many Nobic Qualities have 
_ obliged Livy to chule him his Heroe among 
* ſo many great Men, and to give him a vaſt 
hap to the reſt of the Romans. 

; If other Generals obtained mere Battels,. and 
| * reduecd more Cities, yet they did not defeat 
: # Hlamibal nor conquer Carthage : It they 

; knew how to command others as well as he, 


; 2 they knew not how to command theinſelves, 


\-; Buſineſs, and the Repolc of a private Lite. 

Fe 1 will not diſpute whether he was the & eat- 
eſt, but if I dare affirm what L:vy batt H bur 
inſinuated, chat take him altogether, i:c was 
=: the moſt deſerving Perſon. He had the Vert 
.- of the ancient Romays, but cultivated and po- 
liſhed ; and the Knowledge and Capacity of 
the laft, without any mixture of their Corru- 
ption. However, it is to be acknowleoged, 
that his Actions were more advincageous to the 
Common-Wealth, than his Vertues. The Ro- 
man Pcople had too deep a entice of his excell-nr 
Qualities, and kpplicd themlelves jo rarticy- 
larly to him, that they ſacrificed their Duty to 
thePublick,in (ollowingthe private Engagements 


> and find the ſame Enjoyment in the Hurry of 


of their Will; F Th; 
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65 RefleSiions on the difjerent Genius 
This Humanity. of Sczpzo, did not tail i,” 1, 
produce unhappy Effe&ts mn time. It taugh, _ 
the Generals how to inake themiclves bulovs ts, 
and as 'tis natural tor all things to degenerate 
an agreeable Coninand was toliowed by an in. . - 
worihy Compiailance ; and when Vertucs cw ',4 
(ed ro procure Eire and Friendinip, thu 
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emploved all the Metho'!s of Bribery ani Cor ; Þ 
ruption. Sec the Tmierable Eiledts 0 tits Date 2 2 
ticular Genius, which was Noble and O1orws 5 
in its beginning, vvt did atierwards produc; 3 
the Ambittous and tine Covertous, the Corrup: BY 
ers, and the Corrupt: d. W 
This at leaft my be (aid in bchili of ti. 

D:i{guſts which the Romans had tor the Repub. [73 
I:ck, that it tne People diſengaged thicinicive BY 
from the Love ot tir Law's, they only did i 
to ſettle their Affections on vertuous Per: 3 | 
lons -R 
The Romans corlidered their Laws, 35 the BY 
Sentiments of old Logiflators, which ought nt FR 
tO be a Rule to rtiicir Ape ; and thoſe of St 2 
pro were lock'd upon as living and animate. 7 | 

Laws. 5 
| As for Scipio, he turned all that Conſide- 33 
ration which they had for his Perton, to the F2. 

Service of the Publick ; but defiring to {weeten "3 
the Auſterity of Duty, by the Charm of Glo- #8 
ry, he, perhaps, ſuffer'd himſelf to be carried a *3 
little roo tar in this Point, and at Rome particu» 
larly, whete all the Citizens appeared crimina!, s 
when they attracted too tavourable an Eſtcem. |. 
| This # 
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Publick Good, encouraged the Romans for 
- long while to the pertormance of Great and 
: Noble Actions, which they carried on with a 
-: gercrovs Vigour and Induliry, to which they 
*2 were Strangers . before : For the Lave of our 
> Country makes us abandon our Fortune, and 
* 2 even our Lives tor its Security ; but Ambition 
- 2 and Defire of Glory much more excite our In- 
*-: duſtry, than this firſt Paſſion, which is always 
{.> vertuous and noble, but rarely cunning and 
iſ 17. ZEnOus, 
27  Torhis Genius is owing the Defeat of ZZan- 
i nibal, and the Ruine of Carthage, the Fall of 
2? Antiochus, and the Conqueſt or SubjeCtion of 
> all the Greeks : So that we may ſay with Rea- 
== ſon, that it was advantageous to the Grandeur, 
2 bur fatal to the Liberty of the Common- 
”} At length they were as much out of Hu- 
3} mour with this, as they were with the Love of 
{x theRepublick ; that Eſteem, that Noble Incli- 
+; nation for Men of Vertue, ſeemed ridiculous 
"2 to thoſe that reſolved to conſider nothing but. 
7 themſelves. Honour began to paſs for a Chi- 
4 mera, Glory for a meer Vanity, and every one 
©; baſely purſued his own private Intereſt, while 
23 he vainly imagined, that he ſhewed his good 
22 denſe and Judgment by uſing this Condutt. 
ZZ But the Genius of Intereſt, which ſucceeded 
' 2 to that of Honour, acted differently amongſt 
--: the Romans, according to the diverſity of Tem- 
2 pers. F 2 Thole 


8 


' This new Genius which ſucceeded to the. 


ſate Corruption, there was a gentle fin, 


rich, was now grown the predominant Paſſion, : 
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f 

Thoſe that poſletled a true Greatneſs 6 
Mind, ſtrove to acquire Power ; inferioy w 
Souls contented themlelves by hcaping y *# 
Riches all manner of ways. EN 
As they did not tall of a ſudden to an ably wv 


trom Honour to Intere{t, where both one gr; 
rother {ubſilted in the Republick, but vir 
diflcrcat reſpe&ts. There was a ſhew of Hs 


_nour preſerved in ſome particular Actions, ar; 


a 
nothing but open Intamy in others. 'V 
A general Corruption reigned at Rome, in: V 
Atfairs that related to the Citizens. Integrin; * 1 
became every Day more rare ; Juſtice wasit, 71 
a manner baniſhed ; the deſire of becomin;. ; * 
l 

\ 


and conſiderable Perſons ſpared no Pains toap 
propriate to themſelves what did not belongte - 
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But ſtill there was a Face of Dignity keptuy,? | 
as tor what related to Strangers ; and the mol} « 


depraved at home, ſhewed themſelves jealos! 7 | 
of the Glory of the Roman Name abroad. 

Nothing was more urjuft than the Juds} 
ment of the Senators, nothing {o abominablþ. 3 
as their Avarice ; yet at the ſame time thgÞÞ 
pceferv'd their Dignity to a Nicety ; and i 


ver were thiey more zealous to hinder tl: 
ateq, | "Ss 


| This Senate, in cther things ſo much ba 
von'd to Intercll, and fo cerrupted togetht''f 
will 2 


1 


- 
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Sith the reſt of the Citizens, had as elevated 

'C, Thoughts as Scipio could have had, when they 
Ou wm to deal with an Enemy. In the time of 
t "8 great Corruption, they couid not diſpence 
With the ſhametul Treaty that Mancinus ſtruck 

7 wp with the Numantwes ; lo this milcrable 


%* 


2 Conſul was obliged to go and deliver up lnm- 
F elf into their Hancs, with ail manner 0: Dit- 
= Grackbus, who had ſome ſhare in the Peace, 
x as being Quzſtor in the Army of Mancinus, in 
- vain endeavoured to ſupport lym 3 Is Credit 
bee 3 was of no Service, and his Eloquence was em- 
' Z ployed to no purpoſe. As there has hapned. 
#3 Eres Gracchus, one ©f the moſt importfat 
{8 ” Turns of the Common-Wealth, and perhaps 
\# the Riſe of all thote Commotions that alter- 
PE wards diſturbed it, it wiil nut be amiſs to de- 
> ſcribe him. 
> He was a Perſon very conſiderable both for 
7 the Advantages of his Bdy, and the Qualities 
8 of his Mind ; of a Genius oppoſite to that of 
2 the Great Ncipso, from whom his Mother Cor- 
2 zxe/ia came ; more ambitious of Power, than 
2 animared by a deſire of Glory, unleſs it were 
; that of Eloquence, which was neceſſary at Rome 
7 to acquire him a Reputation. He had a great 
and lofty Soul ; but fitter to embrace New, 
or revive antiquated Things, than folidly 
to purſue thoſe already eſtabliſhed. His Inte 
ority made him ſcorn all thoughts of Mcney, 
10 regard to himſclf ; tho' when he advanced 
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the Intereſt of others, 'tis certain, he alwe:; 
did it with ſome Deſign. However, th: 1. 
of good things was natural enough to hum, an; gh 
the hatred of bad ones muciz more. bHie!:;! "wt 
a Compaition for the Oppretied, but more 4. 

nimoſity againſt tlie Oppreilors : SO nat ts St 
Paſliou prevailing over his Vcrtue, he ini 3 rh 
ſibly abhorr'd the Pcrions, more than th: 2 ch 


Crimes. For 
Several great Qualitics made him 2-'inind' | m 
amonegſt the Romans ; tho' at the f:mc tmehs! 2 ji 
was not Maſier of one to an exactn:fs, Hi £4 
Engagements carried [hum tarther tian [£25 Al 
thought, his Conſtancy tu:n'd into a lyiraty G 
obſtinate Stiineſs, and thote Vertucs win?! tt 
might have been uleful to the Republict, £5 fc 
became lo many advan:ageous Talcnis tor ti» © C 
ms z 
In ry Opinion, there 1s neither Nicciics ! 4 
nor Moderation in his CharaQer, as '£15 gent þ 
rally drawn. 204 
Thceie that have embraced the Party oi ti 2 
Senate, have repreſented him as a tt iv rus bÞ 
Extrav*gant; and the Partifans ct th: Poop lc, 
a frus Protector of Liberty. Now it {ven ÞY 
me, that his Deſigns in the main were j0-Ui, BY 
that he nafurally hated all manner of I:jw 
ſlice ; but Oppoſition put th-ſe good Int: nt 
Ono into a ferment and diſorder. Upon !.: 
. farting of this Quarrel , being incentcd 3 WM 
- gunlt thoſe that oppoſed him, he purſucc 11 A 
Spirit of Fattion, what he had begun witha Prin: E 
£:vle of Vertue. Tus, 
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This, in my Opinion, was the true Genus 
'of Gracchus, who itirr'd vp the People againit 
the Senate, *Tis high rnime now to conlider, 
what Dilpoſition the Þ: ople were 1. 
| [After haves renired great Serviccs to the 
" State, the Peo ople tound ihemiclves expoled to 
Frie Oppre {jon of the Rich, and prticularly to 
- that of the Senators, who by their Authority, 
+ or by other wicked iVier'iga-,robb'd che Com- 
' - mons of ther {mall Poljciiizns. Continual In- 
_: aries then had altnated the Hear:s of the Mul- 
- tirude ,| bur withour entertaining, as yet, any 
2 41] Intentions, they f{ufl:red this Tyranny with 
> Grief; and as they were really more miſerable 
.* than {editious, they. £xp; ad , raiher than 
> fovghtaiteraD-liveranc: irom this untortunate 
2 Condition. 
Z I thovght it necefl:ry, to deſcribe the Sc- 
+ nate, Gracchus, and the Pcopte, before I en- 
2 tred upon that violent Ag-tation, which atter- 
= wards diſſolved the Common Wealth. | 
3 So then we may imagine the Senate unjuſt, 
2 corrupt, but concealing the Infamy ens. by 
maintaining their Affairs with Dignity abroad. 
Our Idea of Gracchus, wiil repreſent him to us, 
as a Perſon that had great Talents, bur fitter 
wholly to ruine a corrupted Common-Wealth, 
than to reſtore it to its Purity by a wiſe Re- 
formation. As for the People, they were not 


Miſery, nor how to employ themſelves after 


the loſs of their Poſleſſions. 
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{ The Conteſt of Gracchus, Tribune of th_.. 
People, with the Senate, 1s wanting here, 
as well as the following Chapters.} 


— — I ——_ 


CHAT L 

The Genins of the Roman People, why _ 
Jugurtha poſſeſs'd himſelf of the King, 
dom of Nunndia : Scandaloufly inte. 
reſted as to their Aﬀeairs abroad, s' . 
they bad been long before at bom... 
The infamous CharaGer of thoſe Per 
ſons, who were fri employed in thy [2 


Afﬀair. The Temper of Scaurus. 


— 


CHAP. XK YT 

The War bow it was managed by Mctel- 3 
Ins. His Character, and that of Ju- A 
 gurtha. The Pride and Haughtineſ: |: 
of the Nobility. [ 


| CHAP. Xt EY 
The Character of Marius, bs Arrogance. fo 
Ie Genius of the People, and the |} 


l FÞs : 
7 
A. hy 
SE. 
4 ty q 


of the Roman P eople. = 
Spirit of Faction again$t the Senate. To 
The People ſuperiour to the Senate, ot 
their great Licentiouſneſs. + 


oo. A. 


EHRHAP: XK 


l ' The Character of Sylla, who ſet up the 
[” Senate,and oppos'd the People. Some 
thing of Pompey and Sertorius. 


i ſ— — 


|: CH AP. XII. 

': The State of Rome, and the Genius of 
: the Romans at the time of Catiline's 
Conſpiracy. His Character, together 


with that of Clodius. The Baniſh- 
ment of Cicero, and hisCharacter. 


—_— —— 


C H A P. XIV. 


The State of Rome, when the Gowern- 


ment was divided between Pompey, 
Czlar, end Craſſus, 


CHAP. 
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— 


US — | 


CHAT XV; - 

The Motives of the Civil IWar between 
Pompey and Czlar, their Character, 3 
How the Senate was affected ro Pom- 
pey, and the People to Cxlar. Ihe 2 
Sentiments of the former , concernin 
the Republich. His Power eft ebliſh- | 
ed, at the Expence of the Pubiick Lt 
berty, How Czxlar carried on by de- 
grees, bis Deſugn of invading the Su- \ 
preme Authority, | 


© % Fro — -— _ as 
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EC HA P. NXVL . 
Of Auguſtus, his Government, and hy © ; 
Genius. E 


Will not meddle with the Beginnings of the |? 

Lite of Auguſtus, they were too tragical ; 
I only pretend to conſider him after he arrived 
to the Empire. And in my Opinion, never 
did Government deſerve more particular Ob- 
ſervations, than his. 

Aſter the Tyranny of the 7riamvirate, and 
the Deſolation that the Civil War had _ 
OINCcU; 
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* oned,he reſolved at length to govern by Reaſon, 
' a Feople ſubjee d by Force, and diſguſted by 


2 Violence to which the neceſlity of Aﬀairs per- 


© haps had obliged him : He knew how to eſta- 


bliuh a happy Subjeion, tarther diſtant from 


_ Slavery, than was the ancient Liberty. 


Auguſtus was not one of thoſe, who place 


© the Pleaſure of Sovereignty, in the Rigour of 


* Obedience ; who take no Pleaſure in the Ser- 


- vice which is done them, but for the neceſſity 


NO 


ES 


which they impoſe upon 1t. 

This Myſtery of Government was carried to 
{ſuch a Point of Nicety under ſome of the Em- 
perors, that Subjects were not permitted to 
ſeem willing to bear that, which the others 


thought fit ro impoſe on them. A Diſgrace 


that was receiv'd withour a ſhew of deep Sor- 
row, a Baniſhment that was chcertully com- 
lied with; in ſhort, an caſie Submiſſion ro 
every thing that was enjoyn'd, cauſed the Diſc 
zuſt of the Prince : To obey him as he wou'd 
have it, a Man was obliged to obey in ſpight 
ot bimſelt ; but then it highly concern'd him 
to be very exact, when he ſcem'd dillatisfied ; 
tor be that was ſo, and made a ſhew of it, did 
but expoſe himſelt the more to Malice and An- 
ger : So that the poor Romans knew not how 


to uſe a Conduct too nice, between two Dan- 


gers that equally threatned them. 

Auguſtus was of a contrary Opinion ; he ſup- 
poſed, that to diſpoſe Men aright, it was con» 
venient to gain their Minds, betore Duties were 

exacted 
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exatted from them : And indeed, fo ſue. 
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ceſsful was he, in perſwading them of the Uſe. 
fulnefs of his Orders, that the People though | 
leſs of the Obligation they lay under to per. 


form them, than of the Advantage that they 


found in them. One of his greatelt Cares, wa _. 
to make the Romaxs taſte the Happineſs ot his © _- 
Government, and to make his Power, as far + 
as he could, inſenſible to them. He rejeQed 


thoſe very Names that he thought might be il 
pleaſing, and above all things the Title of Di. 


ator, deteſted in Sy/a, and odious even in 


C2ſar. 

The greateſt part of thoſe Perſons that rail: 
their Fortunes, aſſume new Titles to Avu- 
thorize a new Power ; he was for concealing 


a new Power under uſual Names, and ordinary * 


Dignities. 


He made himſ#z!f to be called Emperor, | : 


trom time to time, to preſerve his Authority | 
over the Legions; he made himſclt to be cre } 2 
ted Trivune, to manage the People; and Prince 9 
of the Senate, to govern that Body ; but when 7 
he hzd :e-united 1n his Perſon, ſo many difle- $8 
rent Powers, he alſo charged himſelf with dit- 7 
ferent Cares, and really became the Servant of F* 
the Armies, the People, and the Senate, when 
ae made himſelf Maſter of them all : So that 
he employ'd his Power, only to take away the FX 
Confuſion that was grown univerſal. He re- ©? 


united the People in their Rights, and retrencit- 


cd nothing but FaRions at the Ele&ion of Magi- -} 
ſtrates : *# 


for he 
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ſtrates: He reſtored the Senate to their ancteat 
Splendor, after he had baniſhed Corruption ; 
contented himſelf with a moderate 
Power, which did not afford him the Liberty 
of doing ill ; but would have it abſoJute, when 
he reſolved to impoſe upon others the neceſſity 
of doing well. 


So that the People were not leſs free, but. 


only to be leſs ſeditious ; the Senate was not leſs 
powerful, but only to be leſs unjuſt : Liberty 
loſt nothing but the' Diſorders which 1t might 
occaſion, and nothing of the Happineſs it might 
produce. 


After he had eſtabliſhed ſo good an Order, 


he found himſelt agitated by different Thoughts, 
and conſidered a long time with himſelf, whe» 
ther he ſhould keep the Emnire, or reſtore 
the People to their ancient Liberty. The 
Examples of Sy/a and Cz/ar, notwithſtanding 
their difference, made an <qual impreſſion in 
favour of the laſt Opinion. Heconſider'd that 


Sy/a, who had voluntarily quitted the Dicta- 


torſhip, died peaceably in the midſt of his Ene- 
mies ; and that Ceſar, for having kept it, was 
aſſaſlinated by his moſt intimate Friends, who 
gloried in the Action. 

Struggling with ſo troubleſom an Uncertain- 
ty, he diſcovered the Diſorder of his Soul to 
his two principal Friends, 47rippa,and Mecenas. 
Agrippa, who had gained him the Empire by 


his Valour, adviſed him to lay it down, and. 


this from a Principle of Moderation ; unlels, 
per- 
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perhaps, he had more concealed Ends : 4; 
fiading himſelt a greater Warrior than Arzuſſu [ 
was, he expectcd the chict Employmeiy co 1 
the Common-Wealth,when is ſhould be rei. 
bliſhed. As for Mecangs, who had no fharcy. 
theicVidories,hc counſclied him to retain voy 
Conquelt had given him. _ 
Amongſt other Reaſons, he urg:d, the Cyr. 2? 
ſideration of the Publick, which coutd nor 1: 4 
ſuſtained, as he pretended, without Argus; 
But allowing it might be to in fome me {7g 
he tolloweg in cfte& his Inclination tor tf e Ver. 4 
= of his Prince, and his own proper ln. 2 
reit. i, 


Mecenas was a Perſon of efteem, but <f». 7: 


Wah. 


y > ot ” om oo 


minace and tender, and more fenſibie ot the F7 


Agreements of Life,than of thoſe folid Vertve, © 
which were eſteemed in the Common- Wealth, © 
He was Ingentous, but given to his Pleaturis, | 7 
apprehending pe 0gs with much clarncis 
and judging of them with ſolidity ; but mor: 7 
capable of adviſing than acting : 50 tit tinc- 2 
ing himſelf weak, unaQtive, and purely mad? 
for the Cabinet, he hoped to obtain from 11. 
Addreſs with a nice Emperor, what he co!:l: 
not expect trom the Roman People ; where ti 
muſt have raiſed himſelf by his own proper 
means, and acted vigorouſly by himfelt. 5 

To return from the Perſons to the Thing, © 
the Empire was retained by his Advice ; ye _ 
atter the Reſolution of keeping it was taken, 4 


guſtus made a Complement of reſigning, 1t 10 
the Senate. SMC 
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Some looked upon this as a great Inſtance of 
Moderation, others acknowledged the great 
Integrity of the Offer ; but all truly agreed in 
this Point, to retuſe the ancient Liberty. 
= _ One would have laid, that there was a Con- 
2 teſt of Civilities, which conctuded ina common 
+ Satisfaftion on both ſides : For Augu/tus go- 
> verncd the Empire by the Senate, and thE 
> Senate was governcd by Auguſtus. 

' A Goverament ſo ordered, was pleaſing to 

" ail the World, and the Prince followed no leſs 
his Intere{t therein, than his moderate Tem- 
per ; for in truth, we paſs with much reſu- 
ance trom Liberty to Subjeion, and he 
might eſteem himſelt happy to command, in 
whatever manner it was, a free People. 

Beſides, the fatal Example of Cz/ar, per- 
haps, obliged him to ule a different Condudc, 
to avoid the fame End. 
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> The Great Julius, who was born, if I may 
2 folſpeak, ina Faction oppoſite to the Senate, 
> had always a ſecret deftre to oppreſs it, and 
> finding that that great Body oppoſed his De- 
> figns, in the Civil War, he took a new Aver-« 
*2 ſion tor it, altho' he had ſhewed much Sweet- 
neſs and Clemency to the Senators 1n particu= 
lar. After his return ro Rome, ſecing himſelf 
alſured of the People, and the Legions, he ſet 
but a {mall value upon the Senate, and even 
treated it infolently upon ſome occaſions ; lo 


' difficult is it tor Perſons of the greateſt Mode- 
| ration, 
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ration, not to forget themſelves in a grex | "ct 
Fortune. = le 
But it is certain, that this haughty Pride «; | 
his, incenſed a great many Perſons, and pro. 7 
duced, or at leaſt advanced, the voy 7 
that ruined him. Hd 
Auguſtus, one of the warieſt Princes of the 
World, dtd not omit to make the beſt uſe s 7 
an Obſervation ſo neceſſary, and ſcarce was he { i 
poſſeſſed of the Empire by the Legions, bute | "k 
reſthved to govern it by the Senate. 
He knew the Violence of the Soldiers, ad þ 
the tumultuous Temper of the People, boti | P 
one and the other appearing to him, more tit | : } 
to be employed in any ſudden occaſion, than #1 : 
eaſie to be managed, when it is once over. at ; 
He had a mind then to found the Govern: 
ment upon the Senate, as upon a Body te | [2 
beſt ordered, and moſt capable of Wiſdom and F Þ 
Juſtice ; but at the ſame time he ſecured th! St 
Legions, and the People to himſelt, by Don: #7 
tives and Acts of Grace. Thus, as I have al- | : 
ready obſerved, every one was pleated, and & I 
Auguſtus found in his Moderation, the real | 4 
Satety of his Perſon, and his Power. In whicl z 
relpect he was, in truth, extremely fortunate, F2 
there being nothing {o happy in this Lite, 3 4 
for a Man to be able with Honour to Po D 
his Inclination and his Intereſt at the ſame * 
time. 
| will not excuſe his Beginnings, but | ." 
make no queſtion, but that in the Violence & | 
Me 7 
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J. the 7 riumvirate,he did much Violence to him 

+ elf. .. 
T5: 'Tis certain, that he naturally hated ti -: ve] 
4 Temper of Mariws , Sylla, and ſuch 75 cre 
tlike them ; he hatcd thoſe fierce Souls wao 
2 feel but an impertect Pleaſure in being Maſter 
© if they don't make their Power ielt by ochanl 
7 who place Greatneſs in Force, and the Happi- 
2 neſs of their Condition, in makiog Perfons mi- 
© ſerable at their Pleaſure. 
| - He had found by Experience, that a Man of 
- + Honour makes himſelf firſt unhappy, when he 
= makes othersſo; and he was never ſo well {a- 
; tisfied, as when he ſaw himſelf in a Capacity 
Z of doing Good, according to his own Incli- 
g nation, atter he had been forced to do fome [ll 
' Things againſt it. 
* Healwaysaimed at the Succeſs of his Aﬀeairs, 
but then he deſired that they ſhould tend to the 
publick Advantage of Mankind, and in all his 
Undertakings, conſidered leſs the Glory, than 
the Benefir. During his Government, no War 
was nepleted that might be uteful ; and 
he lett thoſe for Heroes that are purely for 
Glory. 

This it vas that made him come to an Ac- 
commodation with the Parthians, and lay afide 
the Proje& which Cz/ar fell upon a little before 
he was killed ; this made him reje& the Propoſal 
of a War in Germany, where he diſcovered no 
real Intereſt ; this made him ſet Limits to the 


Empire, whatever Interpretation 7acztus has 
CF gIVER | 
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{uffer'd himſelf to be little govern'd by Noiſe 
and Vanity : He eſteemed a folid Reputation, 


which renders the Life of Men more pleaſant 


and {ecure. 

'Tis very true, that Augaſius had but an in- 
_ different Talent for War ; and it we commend 
his Wiſdom and his Capacity, we mult not 


commend his Valour univerſally. ZHirtiu 


and Panſa, carried on the firſt War againſt 4- 
thony, of which 4ugaſtus alone reaped the Ad- 
vamage. He gained but little Glory 1n that 
of Brutus, which was wholly managed and 
concluded by Antheny. The Loſs of Anthony 
was the Eftect of his Paſſion for Cleopatra, and 
theValour of Agrippa. Auguftus had but a little 
ſhare in the(eBattels, yet for all that obtained the 
 Empire.Not but that he was 1n ſeveralFights,and 
even wounded in ſcme : But with more Suc- 
ceſs for his Afﬀairs, than Glory for his Perſon. 
Thus the Tenth Legion, fomewhat infolent 
upon the Score of the high Eſteem that the 
Great Ceſar had for them, could not bear with 
the Nephew , when ever they remembred the 
Cacle ; uporr this Account they were disband- 
ed, natwithſtanding all their Merit, for ſhewing 
a want of Reſpect to him once in his Preſence. 
However, this did not hinder him from being 
{:rved in all his Wars admirably well, both 
for his own Intereſt, and that of the Empire. 
Never did Prince know how to give better 
| Orders, gor removed more willingly, where- 
ever 


given of ſo prudent a Deſign. In a word, he 
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ever his Afﬀairs called him, among the Gauls, 
the Germans, to Fgypt, to Spain, and the 
EafF. 


At long run the World was ſenſible, that 
War did not agree with his true Genius, and. 


alcho' he triumphed with univerſal Applauſe of 
all, it was well known, that his Licutenants 
conquered: for him. 

He would have paſled tor a great Captain in 
the time of thoſe Emperors, who through their 
want of Valour, or falſe Idea's of Greatneſs; 
durſt not take the Conduct of Armies upon 
them, or elſe thought it below them. As he 
lived in an Age, when he could not recom- 
mend himſelf by his own Exploits, and parti- 
cularly ſucceeded to Cz/ar, who owed all ro 
_ himſelf , ir was a Piſadvamage to him, to owe 
more to others than to himſelt. 

But it was not fo in the Civil Government, 
where the Senate did nothing that was wiſe 
and good, but what Auguſtus inſpired into them : 
The Good of the State was his firſt Thoughr; 
and he did not underſtand by the Good of "the 
State, a vain and fantaſtical Name, bur the rea! 
Benefit of thoſe thar compoled it. His own. 
firſt ; for it is not reaſonable that a Van ſhou'd 
quit the Pleaſures of a private Lite, to abandon 
himſelf ro the Cares of the Publi-k, it he does 
not find his Advantage in the toor of the Ac- 
count. And next, chat of his Peopl-, whick 
he imagined could fior be abſolutely ſeparated 
from his own. 
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Perſons of the greateſt Service had his firſt 
Conſideration, and Merit advancea under him 
thoſe, whom it ruined under his Succeſſors, 
where Crunes were lels dangerous than Ver 
tues. Agrippa tad not ſo great a ſhare in his 
Confidence,as Mecanas ; but his great Qualities 
rendred 11m much more conſiderable ; and 
Matters being cc me to that point 1n Rome, that 


Auguſtus found himlelt obliged to get rid of 


him, or gain him entirely, he rather choſe to 
give him his Daughter, notwithſtanding the 
meanneſs of his Birth, than hearken to what 
Jealouſie might ſuggeſt to him. As for Mece: 
vas, as he was more agreeable, and more ver- 
ſed in the Cloſet, fo had he the preterence in 
his Pleaſures, as well as in his Secrets. 

He was obliging to his Courtiers, and did 
not take it- ill, that theſe Romays, heretotore io 
fierce ard jealous of their Liberty, would rake 
the advantage of his Favours. Thus tlicy 
made it their particular Buſineſs to pleaſe 4u- 
guſtus, and tie application ot + the Court be: 
came a Mans truz Intereſt : Yet it was not the 
moſt conſiderab!e. The Merit which rclatcd 
to the State, was preferred before that whici 
was acquired by an Inclination tor his Peron : 
Which he all along took care to encourage 
himſelf by his own Diſcourſes, never ipeaking 
of what was due to him, but als ays of what 
be himſelf owed to the Republick. 

We never yet behcld a Man {.. uniform 1N 
his Attions, who did not cow ans cul. duopirt 

re 
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from the general Habit and ConduCt of his 
Lite. Thus Auga/tus detenied one Day a Friend 
of his, that was accuſed of a horrible Villany, 


and in all appearance he was acquitted only out 


of reſpe& to the Emperor. This cou'd not be 
done, without offending all Perſons of Repute; 
| but yet he expreſſed fo much Moderation in 
keeping the Forms, and in bearing with the 
Freedom of thoſe, who anſwered him ſome- 
_ what (martly, that he ſoon regained their Af- 

tections ; and even thoſe that were moſt ſcan- 
dalized ar it, dropping their Reſentments, ex- 
cuſed rhe Injuſtice of proteQting a wicked Man, 
by . the Generoſity that appearcd in not de- 
ſerting a Friend. 

The Men of Learning had a great ſhare in 
bis Familiarity, among(t rhe reſt Livy, Yir- 
gil, and Horace ; by which we may fee the 
great Niceneſs of his Judzment, as well 11 polite 
Learning, as in Buſineis. He loved the ex- 
quiſite Taſte of his own Age, the Delicacy of 
Which ſeems to have been 1lmolt loſt 1n thoſe 
that follow'd : But he hated thoſe AﬀeRarions 
that proceed trom a bad Palate, upon which 11! 
Writers value themfelves ſo fantaſtically. As he 
lived amongtt curivus Perſons, {o he took a de- 
light in {eeiog his Laws approved ; and his O- 
pinion was, That it is much better to fall na- 
_ turally into the good Sence of otners by one's 
Realon, than to make ones capricious Hu- 
 mours be received by Force. 
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[ imagined formerly, that the moſt delicate 


Wits ef theRomans,had flouriſhed in the Reign of 


Augaſtus ; but ſince my writing of this mall 
Treatile of Augautus's Government, I have al- 
tcred my Opinion. 

Beſides the Honour of his Judgment, which 
he was jcalous of, he thought, that to conter a 
Place on one that was undeſerving, was a Fa- 
vour but to one, and an Injury to a great ma- 
ny. Thar on the contrary, the Dilgrace of a 
worthy Man, was reſented by all Men ot Ver- 
tue, by the Compallion it gives to ſome, and 
cc Atarm it gives to others. 

Hle had an admirable Faculty in diſcerning 


the Humour and Ambition ot the molt eleva- 


ced Perlons ; yet without entcrtaining any 
911picions injurious to their Vertue. 


Liberty of Opinion was not diſpſeafing to 


bi, | man, in general Aﬀairs : For it was 
his Opinion, Ther it was a Man's Birth-right 
to ipcakk his Scntiments ; that indeed it is a 
Crime to” pry curiouſly into the Secrets of 
oti-'s Prince, and a piece ot Infidelity not to 


make a good uſe of” his Confidence : But that 


Affairs, when once they become publick, mult 
ol neceflity be ſubmitted to the publick Judg- 
ment ; that he ought to repreſeat it to himlelt, 


| before he acted, and not to pretend, that he. 
was able to hinder ut, when the thing was 


done. 
it was, perhaps, upon the knowledge of his 
Humcur, that Z:vy durſt write ſo _— 
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| War of Ceſar and Pompey, without loſing the 
| leaſt degree of his Favour. Cremutius Cordus 
recited his Hiſtory to him, and he did not think 
himſelf in the leaſt affronced, to ſee Brutus and 
Caſſius there called the laſt ot the Romans : An 
Encomium that proved fatal to Cremutius un- 
der 7:berius ; who was accuſed of a Crime, 
lays Tacitus, till then unheard of, and which 
coſt him his Life. Mecenas had given him Ad- 
vice yet more particular, but more difficult to 
be practiſed ; it was, Never to be concerned at 
whatever was ſpoken againft him. 

If what us alledged of us be true, added Me- 
canas, it 1s our Buſineſs rather to reform our 
ſelves, than for others to hold their Tongues : 
But if what is ſaid of us be falſe, ſo ſoon as we 
ſhew a Concern at it, we make it (uſpetted for 
| Truth, The Contempt of ſuch Diſcourſes diſcre- 
dits them, and takes away the pleaſure from thoſe 
that raiſe them, If you reſent them more than 
you ought to do do, it us in the power of the moſt 
coutemptible Enemy, of the mo#? pitiful Raskal, 
to diſturb the Repoſe of your Life, and all your 
Power cannot defend you from perpetual Vex- 
ation, 


Auguſtus carried it with a high Hand in ſome 


Matters, aad ſeem'd to be inſenſible in others, 


[ ſee Injuries forgotten, I ſee him fo bold in 
his Clemency, that he dur(t pardon a Con- 


piracy, not only real, but even ready and ripe 
tor Execution. 
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In the mean time, let us fay what we wil | 
of the Yertues of Men, they never give {9 
much to their Vertue, but they make as great 
Allowances to their Humour, 'Tis hardly 
to be believed, how nice he was, 1n relation 
to his Family ; nothing was fo dangerous as 
to talk of the Amours of Falza, 1t a Man would 
' Not be thought to have had fome Commerce 
with her : Ovid was baniſhed for it, and never 
recalled ; and that which appears to me «x: 
traordinary, the Husband himfclt reſented this 
froward Humour. That the Conduct of Fu: 
{ia ſhould diſpleaſe Auguſtus, was a natural 
thing ; but that the poor 4zrippa ſhould ſuffer 
the Argger of his Father-in-Law, and the De- 
bauckeries of his Wite ar the fame time, was 
an ouu Buſineis, and the laſt Misfortune that 
can betal any Husband. 
Jr mutt be confelled, that in the general ap- 
plauſe aad (quiet of the whole Empire; the Em- 
peror found but too much diſturbance at home. 
He could not overcome thote little Inquietudes | 
his Family gave him, and he bore them. 
rather like a meer private Perion than a great 
Man; tor he knew neither how to end thett 
Dilorcers, by taking care to prevent them lor 
the future , which really is no eaſie thing, nor 
yet to conquer his own-Reſcntments. 
Aſter he had much afflicted himſelf on one 
ſide, he ſuffered himlelf to go reo careleſly to 
the Sweetnels he found on t'other; and it Juits 
tormented him as long as ſhe lived, Livia knew 
| how 
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how to manage him ſo well in the declining 
part of his Age, that the Adoption of Tiberius 
was rather the Effect of her Condud, than the 
real Choice of the Emperor. 

Auguſtus diſcerned Vices better than any one 
the Vices of Tiberius, and the Deſigns of Lz- 
via ; but he had not force enough to att ac- 
cording to the true Judgment he made of 
them. | 


While he beheld every thing with a ſound 


Judgment, which however had not Influence 
enough upon him, ro make him a& as that 


directed ; bis Wife lefr his Underſtanding to 
amuſe it(elf as it pleas'd, and made her (elf Go- 


verneſs of his Will. 

'Tis this, in my Opinion, which hath de- 
ceived ZTacitus, in thoſe malicious Politicks 
which he beſtows upon Auguſtus, He knew 
that the Nature of 77berivs was not unknown 
to him ; and becauſe he did not believe, that 


lo great an Emperor could be perſwaded to fo 


important a Buſineſs, againſt his own proper 
Sentiments ; he hath diſcover'd a Deſign and 
a Myſtery, where there was nothing at bot- 
tom, if I am not deceived, but downright ea- 
ſinels. | 
After theſe Particulars of his Family, let us 
return to Generals : He made the World hap- 
Py, and was happy in the World : He had no- 


thing to defire of the Publick, nor the Publick 


of him : And conſidering the Evils through 
which he forced his way to come to the Eim- 
< pire, 
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pire, and the Good Things he did after he ar- 
rived to that Dignity, I find it wiſhed with 
good Reaſon, that either he had never been 
born, or had never died. 

At laſt he died, regretted of all Men, leſs 
great without Compariſon than Czſar , but of 
a more regular Genus ; which makes me be. 
lieve, that it would have been more glorious 
to have ſerv'd in the Army of Ceſar, but more 
happy for a Man to have lived under the Go- 
vernment of Auguſtus. 

As for the Romans, they had nothing (o eleva- 
ted among them now,as formerly in the time of 
the Republick,cither in reſpe& to the greatnels 
or force of Soul ; however,they were ſomewhat 
more ſociable. After all the Calamities they had 
ſuffered, they were glad to find ſome Tran- 
quility, no matter how it came to them. 

There was not now left a ſufficient Vertue 
to ſuſtain Liberty ; they would have been a- 
ſhamed indeed of an entire Subje&tion ; but if 
we except a few turbulent Spirits, whom no- 
thing would content, every one took a Pride 
to ſee at leaſt the appearance of a Republick, 
and was not diſpleas'd with the Efledts of a gen- 
tle and agreeable Government, 
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CHAP. XVIEL 
Of Tiberius, and his Genius. 


S there are but few Revolutions where we 
continue teddy for any time,a happy and 
honourable State is frequently changed 1nto a 
miſerable and baſe Condition. The Roman Va- 


lour was ſoftned after the Death of Brutus and 


Caſſius, who alone ſuſtained the Fiercene(s of 
K 4 2 
| Aﬀeer the loſs of Anthony, there was, as it 
were, a general agreement for the Govern- 
ment of Augsſtus , and no leſs a complailance 
for his Perſon. | 

When 7zberius came to the Empire, this 
 Complaiſance degenerated into Baſeneſs and 
Flattery, 

_ We may with Reaſon affirm, that this Prince 
being naturally irreſolute, would have been 
contented with a moderate Power ; but the Ro- 
mans more diſpoſed to ſerve, than 7iberius to 
_ command, gave themſelves up to Slavery, 
when he hardly durſt hope for their Subjection. 
This was the Genius of the Roman People at 
that time. 

"Tis neceſſary now to ſpeak of that of 7zbe- 
rizs, and to ſhew what fort of Temper he 
brought with hum to the Government of the 
Empre. 

| His 
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flu. This latter; when he carne to be Em. 
peror, empl:y'd al! hys Policy , and all his 
Thoughts, ia eſtabliſhing and preſerving the 
general Good, Tiberius \tudied the Myſteries 
of the Cabinet, and under him was hatch'd that 
abſurd Dofcrine, of the Intereſt of the Prince, 
as It is ſeparate from the ſntereſt of the State, 
and generally runs oppotite to the, Fublick 
Good. 

Judgment, Capacity , and Secrecy, were 
changed into Craft, Artifice, and Diſſimula- 
tion, Good and Evil Actions were no longer 
known by themſelves; everything was interpre! 
ted according to the nice Intention of the Em- 
peror, or was judged by the Curiouſneſs of 
ſome malicious Speculation. 

The Authority which Germanzcus had toap- 
peaſe the Legions, was a Service very advan- 


tageous, and for ſome time well accepred ; 


When the Danger was over, it was refl:&cd, 
that he might debauch the Troops from their 
Obedience, ſince he knew how to bring them 
toit. In vain was he faithful to 7iberzus ; his 
Moderation in refuſing, the Empire, made him 
not be thought innocent : he was judged capi- 
ble of what had been off:red to him ; and fo 
many Tricks were employed to deſtroy him, 
that they at length got rid of a Man, who was 
willing O Obey, but deierved to Command. 


4 a w#* «- 


His moſt concealed, but beſt followed De. | 
ſign, was to change all the Mazims of Ay. | 
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Thus periſhed this Germaxicus, fo dear to 
the Remans, in an Army, where he had leſs 
to fear from the Enemies of the Empire, than 
from that Emperor whom he had fo faithfully 
ſerved. 

He was not the only Perſon that fell a Sacri- 
fice to theſe fatal Reaſons of State, which poj- 
ſon'd all Reſolutions at Court, and affected all 
the Parts of the Empire. The diſtant Employ- 
ments, were bur ſo many myſterious Exiles ; 
the Charges, and Governments, were given 
to thoſe Perſons that were deſign'd to be ru- 
ind, or elle to thoſe that were to ruine 0» 
thers. Ina word, the Benefit of good Services 
was ne longer conſidered ; for 1n truth the Ar- 


| mies had rather Outlaws over them than Gene- 


rals ; and the Provinces, baniſhed Men, than 
Governors. At Rome, where the Laws had been 


always ſoreligiouſly obſerved,and with ſo much 


lorm, every thing was then managed, by the 
Jealouſie of this myſterious Cabiner. 

When a Perſon of conſiderable Merit teſtt- 
fied any Paſſion for the Glory of the Empire, 
Tiberius ſulpeted immediately, that it was 
with a deſign to obtain it. 

If another innocently remembred the paſt 
Times of Liberty , he pals'd for a dangerous 
Man , that had a mind to re-eſtabliſh the 


| Republick. To praiſe Brutus and Caſſius, was 


a mortal Crime ; to bewail Auguſtus, a ſecret 
Offence ; which was ſo much the lets pardon- 
ed, as they durſt not complain of it : For 77- 

berius 


* 
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berias always commended him in Publick, 
made Divine Honours be decreed to him, ang 
was the firſt Man that performed them to 
him : But Humane Motions were not permit- 
ted, and a Paſſion teſtified for the Memory of 
this Emperor, was improved into a Deſign to 
diſturb the Government, or a DiſafteCtion to 
the Perſon of the Prince. 

Hitherto you have had Cnimes inſpired by 
the jealouſie of falſe Politicks, now it commen- 
ces an open barejac'd Cruelty, and a declared 
Tyranny. 

It was not ſufficient to forſake good Max: 
ims. The beſt Laws were aboliſhed, and an in- 
finite number of new ones made,which reſpeQ&- 
ed,in an appearance,the Safery of the Emperor; 
but in truth, were contrived to deſtroy all the 
Men of Credit that remained in Rome. 

Every thing was made Treaſon ; formerly 
true Conſpiracies were puniſhed, but now even 
innocent Words are maliciouſly explained. 

Complaints, which in all Ages:of the World 
have been allowed to the Unfortunate, for the 
Reliet of their Miſeries ; Tears, thoſe natural 
Expreſſions of our Grief ; and Sighs, which ſlip 
from us in ſpite of our Will ; nay, bare Looks 
at laſt, became fatal. The Simplicity of Dif- 
courſe was thought to cover evil Deſigns, the 
Diſcretion of Silence, to conceal miſchievous 
Intentions : If you ſeem'd joytul, *twas ſuppo- 
ſed you were ſo, becauſe you hoped the Prince 
wou'd die. It Melancholy, they concluded you 


were. 
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were vex'd at his Proſperity, or weary of his 


Reign. In the midſt of Dangers, if that of 


Oppreſſion gave you the leaſt Apprehenſion, 
your Fear was taken for the Teſtimony of a 
frighted Conſcience ; which, betraying it ſelf, 
diſcovered what you were going to do, or what 
you had done. If you were reputed to have 


Courage and Reſolution, they fear'd you as a 
bold Man, capable of undertaking all things: 
| To ſpeak, to be ſilent, ro rejoyce, to be at- 


flited, to be fearful or undaunted, all was cri- 


minal, and very often incurr'd the utmoſt Pu- 
| niſhments. 


Thus the Suſpicions of others rendred you 
ouilty : But it was not enough to eſcape the 


| malicious Gloſles of your Accuſers, the falſe 
| Reports of Spies, the Suppoſitions of ſome 
| infamous Informer, you were alſo to tear the 
| Imagination of the Emperor ; and whea you 
| thought your ſelf ſecure by the Innocence not 
| only of your Actions, but of your Thoughts, 
| you could not fail of being ruined by the Ma- 


lice of his ConjefQures. 
To puſh the matter no further, a Man ought 


| to have had a great Stock of Merit in that 
| time, to be a Man of Integrity, becauſe it ex- 


pos'd him to ſo many Dangers and Hardfhips. 


| That Vertue which durſt appear, was infalli- 
bly loft, and that which was but gueſſed ar, 


was never. ſecure. 
As we are not exempt from Perplexity ir 
the Evil which we make o:hers endure ; 7ibe- 
r1tusI 
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rius was not always at Peace in the Exerci!: & 
his Cruelties. Sejanw, who 1nfinuated into lis 
- Favour, by Methods as unjuſt as his own ; 
this great Favourne (urteited with Honours and 
Riches, which lett him always in a Depen- 
dance, had a deſireto free himielt from all Sub. 
| tion, and left nothing unattempted to pur 
 himſelt inſcnſfibly into the place of his Mg- 
{ter. 

Being not only inſtructed in the Maxims of 
the Emperor, but knowing in his Arts, he took 
oft his Children by Poiſon, and was upon the 
point of diſpatching him, when this Prince re- 
turning from his Stupidity, as it were by Mira- 
cle, preſerv'd his unhappy Days, and deſtroy: 
£d this great Confident that deſign'd to have 
ruined him. 


His Condition was not leſs unhappy than | 


before ; he lived odious to all the World, and 
troubleſome to himſelf; an Enemy to the 
Lives of others, as well as. to his own : At 
length he died, to the great Joy of the Romars, 
. not being able to eſcape the Impatience of a 
Succeſſor, who cauſed him to be ſtifled in a 
Sickneſs he was in a fair way to be cured of 

I once made Refleftions upon the Differcnce 
between the Republick and the Empire, and 
came to this Concluſion : That a Man might 
have lived as pleafantly under the Emperors, 


as under the Conluls, if the Maxims of Auzu 
ftus had been purlucd. | 


But 
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But Rome was not ſo happy. The Politicks 
of 7iberius were embraced by the greateſt part 
of his SucceſTors, who placed rhe Honour of 
their Reign, not 1n governing the Empire belt, 
but in enflaving it molt. 

By the Princes of this Diſpoſition, Auga/us 
was leſs eſteemed, tor having known how to 
make the Romans happy, than 77berius for ha» 
ving made them milerable without reareſs. 
Tozie Emperors thought it a Mark of Inſufft- 
ciency,or Weakneſs; to keep the Laws ; ſome» 
tim-s the Art of dcluding them, was the chief 
Secret of their Policy, and ſometimes the V1o- 
leace of breaking through them, paſſed for 
true Greatneſs, and worthy Authority, 

The Forces of the Empire were no more 
employ'd againſt Strangers ; the Power of the - 
Emperor was felt by the Natives, and op- 
preſſed Romans held the place of the ſubdued 
Nations. | 

At length the Caligula's, the Nero's, and the 
Domitias's, puiſh'd this Tyrannical Humour be- 
yond all Bounds ; and altho' the Prerogatives 
of the mperatores, were infinitely below thoſe 
of the Kings, yet they committed ſeveral Vio- 
lences, which 7arquin himlielt would have been 
aſham'd of. 

On the other hand, the Romans became e-» 
qually fatal to the Emperors ; for paſling from 
Slavery to Fury, they maſlacred ſome of them, 
and aſlum'd to themſelves an unjuſt and violent 
Power of depoſing and ſetting them up art plea» 
lure, H Thus 
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Thus the Bonds of Government were bro. | 


ken, and the Duties oft Society coming to tail, | 


nothing elſe was aimed at, but to ruin thoſe | 
that obeyed, or to deſtroy thoſe that ſhould | 
| have commanded others. | 


This ſtrange Confuſion ought chiefly to be | 


aſcribed to the barbarous Temper of theſe Eny 
perors, and to the brutal Violence of the Sol. 
diers ; but it you'd aſcend to the firſt Cauſe, Þ 
you will find, that this Spirit of Tyranny was Þþ 
firſt authorized by the Example of 7zberius, 
and the Government eſtabliſhed upon thok: 
Maxims, which he left behind him. 

As thaſe who concert things the beſt, don't 
always adhere to the Juſtice of Rules, fo the 
moſt Irregular don't eternally follow the Dil- 
orders of their Inclinations, and Humours. | 

They will at leaſt make their Temper pals 
for Policy. Even thoſe who do every thing 
without deliberation, don't fail to refle& upon 
all their Actions when they are over, and 
make that to be the Eflect of Judgment, which 
was the pure Reſult of Nature. 

Bur whether the Emperors ated by Nature, 
o: Policy, or both together, I maintain, that 
Tiberius corrupted every thing that was good, 
and introduced every thing that was bad in the 
Empire. 
| Auguſtus, who had a juſt and delicate Inſight 
into things, knew admirably well the Genius 
ot his Time, and found no trouble in chan- 
ging a SubjeCtion, which was voluntary - 
che 
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the Heads of the ſeveral Parties, 1nto a true 


| one. 
Tiberius, fu!l of Fraud and Subtlety, bur of 


a falſe Judgment, ſcorned to examine how the 
People ſtood aftefted. He thought he tad to co 
with old Romans, amorous of Libc rtV, and 1n- 
capable of any SubjeCtion : : When ai the ſame 
time the general [ncl:nation wos to ſerve, and 
the leaſt enſlaved were diſpoicd to Obedi- 
ence. 

This falſe Notion of things, made him uſe 
cruel Precautions againſt Perlons he tear'd with- 


out Reaſon ; and 'tis obſervable, that fo ſuſpt- 


clous a Prince, had never occaſion to fear an 
one, but Scjanus, who made him diſtruſt all 
others. 

With his falſe Meaſures, Cruelty daily in- 
creasd ; and as he that ofiends, is the firit that 
hates, the Romans became odious to him, for 
his unjuſt and barbarous ulage of them. Ar 
length he ated openly , and treated them as 
Enemies, becauſe he had given them bur roo 
much reaſon to be ſo. 

The Paſſive Humour which reigned then, 
made his Tyranny endured without Come 
plaiats. They ſuffered the Brutality of Calz- 
gula with the like Submiſſion ; for his Death 
is a particular Fact, wherein neither the Senare, 
People, nor Legions were concerned. They 
luftered the dangerous Stupidity of Claudius, 
and the Infolence of Mefſalina. They luffered 
the Fury of Nero, till their Patience being to» 
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tally exhauſted, there was an univerſal Deli. 
on of all his SubjeAs trom him, 

Tien, and not till theo, was a Contpiracy 
formed ag1inſt his Perſon : trom Particular 
Combinations, it came to the Revolr of the 
Legions, and from ih:c Revolt of the Legions, 
to the Declaration of the Senate. The Senate, 
pethaps, might have re-cltabliſhed the ancient 
Liberty, if they had fo picaied ; but baving 
been fo long accuitomecd to Emperors s, tics i 
were contented to dilfole of the Empire. This i 
Pfivitedge the Pra: orian Cuhorts challenged 
to themſelves ; neither wou'd the Legiors of 
the Provinces yicld them that advantage, Thus 
a Diviſion broke our among\t thein, tome no- 
minating one tor Emperer, and (ome another 
Then nothing was heard but Matlacres, and 
Civil Wars; and never did the People enjoy 
any ſettled Tranquillity,it we except the Reign 
of a few Princes, who knew how to re-unite 
thoſe Intereſts. which the falſe Conduct of T7: 
berius had divided, to the common Misfortune 
both of the Emperors, and Empire. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


UPON 


Salluff and Tacitus. 


Orce intended to have made an exact Cri- 
tick upon Salui7 and Tacitus, but being 
informed ſince, that others had done it be. 


fore me ; that I mighr neither wholly follow, 
nor loſe my Deſign, nave reduced my Thoughts 


to one fingle Obſervarion, which I here tend 
YOU. — 
In my Opinion, rhe [aſt turns every thing 


into * Policy : with him Nature and Fortune 


have very Iittle ro do in the management of 
Aﬀairs ; and I am miſtek«<n, if he does not of- 
ten aſſign Caules roo far-tetch'd tor ſome Aﬀi- 
ons, which are altogether ſimple, ordinary, 
and natural. 

When Auguſtus would ſet Bounds to the Em- 
pire, it 1s, 1a his Conceit, out of a jealous Ap- 
prehenſion, leaſt another ſhould have the Glory 
of extending it. The ſame Emperor, it you 


bo ———_——_— 


* This was Strada's Fudgment of Tacitus, long before cur 
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Authir. See his Prolxs 2da. 
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will believe him, to (ſecure himſelt that the Pco- 
ple of Rowe ſhould regret his loſs, when dead, 
purpolely choſe 7zberius tor his Succeſſor. 
The dangerous Temper of 7:berius, and his 
Pillimulation, are known to all the World ; 
but *cis not enough to know the Nature of this 
Prince, without giving him a Craſltinels in eve- 
ry thing : Nature 1s not yer fo much ſhackled, 
Lut that ſhe preſerves as great a Command 
over our Actions, as we can pretend to have 
over her Motions. Something of one's Tem- 
per always enters into the beſt torm'd Deſigns: 
And it 15 not credible, that 7iberius, who was 
for io many Years ſubject cither tothe Will of 
Sejanus, or to his own infamous Pleaſures, could 
In that Weakneſs, to which he ſo tar aban- 
don'd himſelf, at by fo refin'd and my ſter1ous 
a Syſtem ot Politicks. 
The Poyſoning of Britannicus cauſes not (0 
much Horror as it ſhould, by Tacitus's ma- 
king us obſcrve the Behaviour of the SpeQators: 
$9 long as the Reader 1s taken up in conſider- 
ing the different Motions they are in, the indil- 
creet Fears of {ome, and the protound Refledt- 
ons ot others : Nero's diflembled Coldnels, and 


the ſecret Apprehenſions of Agrippina, his Mind ; 


1s diverted from the Blackneis of the Aion, 
and irom the ſad Image of this Neath : Thus the 
Parricice eicapes his Hatred, and the u;1hap- 

py oying Perlon 1s left to his Pitty, 
The Cruelty of the fame Nero, in his Mo- 
taer's Death, has too delicate a Conduct, Al- 
tho 
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| tho' Agrippina had periſhed by an Intrigue of 


Court, ſo well managed, yet he ought at leaſt 
to have ſuppreſled half the Art: For by that 
* "means, the Crime creates leſs Averſicn in our 
Minds ; and he reconciles, in a manner, the 
Readers to it, when he puts ſo much Ad- 
dreſs and Dexterity into the Conduct. 


Tacitus, in moſt places, gives us Pitures of 


too fimſh'd a Character, where nothing of Art, 
indeed, is wanting ; but he ſeldom conlults 
Nature, or paints atter the Life. Nothing is 
finer than what he repreſents ; but, frequently, 
they are things that ought not to be reprc- 
ſented ; ſometimes he lolcs himſelt by too great 
a Depth, and Penetration. Sometimes by his 
too nice Speculations, he robs us of the true 
Objcas, to leave us pleaſing Idea's in their 
room. What we may fay in his Favour, 1s, 
that he has obliged us more, than he had done, 
had he related nothing but groſs trivial things, 
that were not worth our knowing, the Truth 
ot which had been of no importance. 

| Salut, who was of an oppoſite Temper, a- 
ſcribes as much to Nature, as ihe other does 
to Policy The greateſt care of the former, 
25 to ſhew us the Genius of Men, and aftcr- 
wards Afﬀairs come on naturally,by the Actions 
oi thoſe Perſons whom he hath deicrib'd, which 
arc never far-fetch'd. 

It you conſider with attention, the Chara- 
er of Catiline, you will not be aſtoniſh'd at 
that execrable Defign he engaged 1n to oppre1is 

Ns: tie 
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the S:nate, nor at that vaſt Proje& he fc] us. 
on, to make himiel} Maſter of the Repubiici;, 
withour the athiſtzonce of the Legions. When 
vou reflect on his Pliantnels, bis Iofinuat:ocs, 
his admirable Talent of bringing others to: 
of his Mind, and uniting tactious icrifons 10 
himſelf ; when you confider that fo much Dil. 
{:mulation was ſuſtained by fo much Fierce. Þ 
nels, when there was a neceli;ity tor Aion, i 
you wul not be iurprited, that at the head o: N 
ſo many ambitious, and corrupted Men, bz 
was ſo near overwhelming Rome , and ruint. / 
his Country. But Saluf? doth nor content {11h 
{cli with deſcribing the Men to us in ther C !1v- 
 raCters, he makes them deſcribe th-miclves to vu: 
17 Speeches, where you always fee Nature copi: 
cd to the Lite. Ceſar, in his Oration, plains 
enough gives us to underſtand, tht the Con: 
ſpiracy did not diſpleaſe him. Under the Zal 
which he pretends for the preſervation of tlic 
Laws, and the Dignity of the Senate, be 1s 
25 fee, he had a ſecret Inclination {or the Co 
ſpirators ;he isnot ſo carcful as to hide his O; i- 
non of a Future State ; the Ges are le's © 
fidered by him, than the Cenſuls ; and in his 
Conceit, Death is nothing elte bur the End ot 
our Torments, and the Repole of the Milera- 
vie. Cato makes his own Picture, after Car 
has given us his. He ſpeaks like. an jonell 
well-meaning Man, but with a moroie Air : 
The Auſterity of his Manners is in{eparab'c 
tro the Integrity of his Life ; he mixcs the 
SOUr- 
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$ourneſs of his Mind, and the Roughneſs of his 
Temper, with the uſeful Countels he deli- 
Vers. 

That fingle Expreſſion of Optimo Conſul, 
which vexea Cicero (0 much, for not giving to 
his Merit ſo much as he thought due to it, 
makes me fully comprehend both the good In- 
tentions, and the vain Humour of that Conſul]. 
To conclude, by the various Deſcriptions of 
different Acors, I nor only repreſent to my 
{cIf the Perſons, but I ſeem to behold all that 
paſſed in the Conſpiracy of Catz/zne. 

You may obſerve the ſame thing in the Hi- 
ſtory of Fugurtha. The Deſcription of his Qua- 
lities, and his Humour, prepares you to ſte 
the Invation of a Kingdom, and three Lines 
thew his whole Method of making War. You 
ſee in the CharaGer of Metellus, with the Re- 
eſtabliſhment of Diſcipline, a happy alteration 
in the Roman Afﬀeairs. 

Marius managed the Army in Africk with 
tne ſame Spirit, with which he ſpoke at Rome. 

Sy//a talks to Bocchus, with the ſame Genius 
that appeared in his CharaQer, little tied to 
Duty and Regularity,and giving up all to hisPaſ: 
ſion of making Friends to himſelf. Deir pa- 
rentes abunde habemus, amicorum unquam neque 
nobis, neque curquam omnium ſatis furs. Thus 
Saluf? makes Men a@ by their Temper, and 
thinks he ſufficiently obliges his Reader, by 
deſcribing them well. Every extraordinary 
Perſon that 1s reprefented, is exactly drawn, 

even 
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even when he has no conſiderable part in his 
Subject. Such is the Character of Sempronia, 
which is, in my Judgment, inimitable ; nay, 


he goes out of hisway, to give us the Pictures 


of Catoand Czar, which are really fo fine, that 
I ſhould prefer them to entire Hiſtories. 

To conclude my Obſervation upon theſe two 
Authors, Ambition, Avarice, Luxury, Cor- 
ruption ; in ſhort, all the general Cauſes of the 
Diſorders of the Republick, are very otten al- 
ledged by Saluf?F. I know not whether he de- 
ſcends enough to particular Intereſts and Conſi- 
derations. Y ou wou'd fay,that ſubtle and refincd 
Counſels ſeemed to him unworthy of the Gran- 
deur of the Republick ; and that 1s the reaſon 
perhaps, why he ſeeks, as it were, all things in 
Speculation, and almoſt nothing in the Palii- 
ons and Genius of Men. 

Now in the Hiſtory of Tacitus, we ſee more 
Vices, more Wickedneſs, and more Crimes by 
far ; but Ingenuity condutts, and Dexterity 
manages them; evcry one ſpeaks there always 
with deſign, nothing is acted without preme- 
ditation, the Cruelty is prudent, and the Vio- 
lence adviſed. In a word, the Crimes in him 
are too delicate ; whence it comes to paſs, that 
Perſons even of the greateſt Integrity, come 
inſenſibly to reliſh the Art of Miſchief, which 
doth not wholly diſcover it ſelf at firſt, and 
that they learn to become Criminal before they 
are aware, while they imagine only to become 
more expert. But to leave SaluF7 and 7acitus, 
10 
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in their different CharaQters, I dare affirm 
that we but ſeldom meet together , a true 
Knowledge of Men, and a profound Intelli- 
gence of Things. 

Thoſe that are brought up 1n Societies, that 
ſpeak in Aſſemblies , learn the Order , the 
Fornls and all the Matters that are debated in 
them. Paſſing from thence, through Embat: 
ſes, they inſtru themſelves in Foreign At- 
fairs, and there are but few things buc what 
they become capable of , by Application and 
Experience. But when they come to lettle at 
Court, they are look'd upon as awkard in their 
Choice of Perſons, without any Taſte of Me- 
rit, ridiculous 1n their Expences, and in their 
Pleaſures. 

Our Miniſters in France are altogether five 
from theſe Detects ; I may affirm it of them 
all without Flattery ; but I will enlarge my 
ſelf a little upon Monſieur De Lionne, with 
whom I am better acquainted. 

'Tis in him properly, that different Talents 
meet ; 'tis in him we find, a curious Knowledge 
of the Merits of Men, and of things joyn'd to- 
gether. 

To ſpeak the Truth,l have a thouſand times 
admired, how a Miniſter, who hath confound- 
_ ed all the Politicks of the 7ra/zans, who hath 
diſorder'd the teddy Prudence of the Spaniards, 
who hath engag'd ſo many Princes of Germany 
in our Intereſts, and hath made thotſe, who 
were brought with ſo much difficulty to at 

tor 
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for themſelves, to act for us, juſt as we wou'| 
have them : I have admired, I ſay, how a Man 
ſo dextrous in Negotiations, ſo well vers'd in 
Afairs, cou'd have all the Delicacy of our moſt 
polite Courtiers, in his Converſation, and Plea. 
ſures. One may ay of him, what SaluF7 at. 
firmed of a great Perſon of Antiquity, Tha: 
his Leiſure is Voluptuous : But that by a juſt 
diſpenſation of his t4me, with Is great facility 
in managing Buſineſs, ot which he has made 
himſelf a Maſter, never was any Afﬀair retard- 
ed by his Pleaſures. 

Amonegſt the Divertiſements ot his Leiſure, 
amongſt his moſt important Employments, he 
fails not to d:dicate ſome Hours to polite Learn- 
ing, of which Articys himſelt, one of the 
greateſt Ornaments of Antiquity, did not ac- 
quire a greater Stock, in tl;c Sweetneſs of his 
Repoſe, and the Tranyuillity of his Studies. 
His Knowicdge 15 univerſal, and Learning, 
which very often d: bauches Nature, doth but 
adorn his ; it has filed off whatever it hat of 
ovlcure, difficult, rude, and gives him entirc- 
Iv all its Advant2ges, without corrupting th: 
Ciearnels and Politenefs of his Mind. No Man 
i5 kctter acquainted with the Works of the In- 
genious than he ; no Man writes better : he 
knois equally how to judge, and to compoſe, 
ſo that I queſtion, whether we ought to eſteem 
mn him more, the Solidity of his Judgment, or 
the Brightneſs of his Genius. But it is time to 
ave him, and come to the Courtiers. 
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As they are not only educated, but have 
their ordinary Reſidence near Princes, they 
make it their particular Study to know them 
well : There is not an Inclination that is con- 
cealed from them, no Averſion unknown, no 
Weakneſs which eſcapes them. Hence it is, 
they are no Strangers to Infinuations, Complai- 
ſance, and all thoſe curious Mealures which 
compele the Art of winning the Hearts, or at 
leaſt of reconciling the Wills of others ; but 
whether it happens through want of applicati- 
on, or whether they look upon thoſe Employ- 
ments, which inftru& a Man in Afﬀairs, to be 
below them, they are equally ignorant of them 
all, and their Agreements coming to fail with 
their Ige, they muſt conſequently loſe their 
Conſideration and Credit. They grow old 
then in the Cabinet, expoſed to the Raillery of 
the Young Men, who can't endure their cen- 
ſorious Humor ; with this difference, that theſe 
for the moſt part act agreeably to their Tem- 
per, while the others cannot abſtain from thoſe 
things that don't become them ; and certainly, 
the moſt accompliſhed Perſon, it heis not in a 
Poſt to ſerve others, will find it a hard Mat- 


' ter to keep himſelf from being ridiculous in his 


old Age. But it fares with them, as with our 
Ladies of Gallantry, who are till pleas'd with 
the World, when that's diſpleas'd with them. 
If we were wiſe, our Diſguſt wou'd be go- 
vern'd by that which others have for us ; tor 
when once we become unlerviceable to the 
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World, and can no longer ſupport our ſelyes 
by the Meric of pleaſing, *tis high time to 
think of making a Retreat. Lawyers, on the 
other ſide, appear leſs Genteel when they are 
young, by a falſe AﬀeRtation of the Court 
Air, which makes them ſucceed in the City, 
tho' 1t renders them ridiculous at Court; but 
at laſt the true knowledge of their Intereſt 
briogs them to their Profeilion , and as they 
become expert in it with Time, they arrive to 
conſiderable Stations, where Perſons of the 
greateſt Qualiry ſtand in want of their aſl:f- 
ance. It 1s very true,that thoſe Courtiers wit 
advance themſelves to Honours by great Em- 
ployments, leave nothing to be defired,- and 
their Merit arrives to full PerfeQtion, when to 
the Nicety of the Court, they joyn the Know- 
ledge of Aﬀairs, and the Experience of War. 
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COMPARISON 


Bib 
Ceſar & Alexander. 


'E [S almoſt univerſally agreed, that A4- 


lexander and Ceſar were the greateſt 

| Meninthe World : And all that have 

ſet up for Judges, thought they obliged the 
Heroes that came after 'em, by finding ſome 
reſemblance between their Reputation and their 
Glory. Plutarch, after he has examined their 
Temper, their Actions, and their Forrunes, 
leaves ns at liberty to decide, what he had not 
aſſurance enough to take upon him. Montagne, 
more confident, declares himſelf for the tor- 
mer, and fince the Verſions of Yaagelas, and 
d" Ablancour,have made theſe Heroes the Subject 
of all our Converſations, every one has embra- 
ced the part of one or tother, according to his 
own particular [aclination, or Fancy, As+tor 
my felt, tho' perhaps | have examined their 
Lives wiih as much Curioſity as any Man, yet 
| will not pretend tc make a poſitive Deciſion. 
But 
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But ſince you are unwilling to difpence wit) 
me from giving my Thoughts, I have {«n; 
you ſome Obſervations, upon the Relation and 
Difference | find between 'em. 
| Both had the Advantage of an Iiuitrinus 
Birth : Alexander the Son of a contidert)!. 
King ; Ceſar deſcended from one of the mult 
Noble Familics of that Republick, wu hole vcr; 
Citizens eſteemed themſelves ſuperior to Kay) 
It ſeems, that the Gods had a mind to Jct 
know the furure Grandeur of Alexander, by 
Olympzas's Dream,and by foine other Pret..5 
His [nclinations, that were {ublime trom 1: 
Infancy ; his Tears, which ſhew'd him j-41-; 
of his Facher's Glory ; the Judgment ot Ky 
Philip, who believed him worthy of a greatc: 
Kingdom than his own, ſufficiently fupport 
the Declaration of the (Gods. Many thing; 
of this nature were nole(s remarkable in C/ar - 
When he was very young, SyZa diſcover d 
many Mariw's in him. He dream'd, that he 
had lain with his Mother, and the Soothlaycrs 
interpreted it, That the Earth, the common 
Mother of Mankind, (hould fall under his Power. 
He was obſerv'd ro weep, when he beheld the 
_ Statue of Alexander, becauſe he had pertorm's 
nothing conſiderable, at an Age when that 
Conqueror had made himlelf Maſter of the 
World. They were both paſſionate Lovers of 
Learning ;. but Alexander, whoſe Ambition 
ſhew'd it (elt in all his .\Cttons, was jeajous of 
any Superiority in his Studies, and the prages 
pa 
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pal end he propos'd to himlſelt in Sciences, was 
ro be more knowing than otaers. Thus we 
find he complain'd ot Ari/tot/e, for publiſhing 
ſome Arcana's of Learning, whica ſ1ou'id have 
been communicated to none bur himiclt ; and 
he declares, that he aſpired noleſs to raiſe him- 


felf above other Men by his Learning, than by 


his Arms. As he had a Genius nice and fuſce Pti- 
ble of Paſlion, he took a Pleaſure in findiig 
out the Secrets of Nature, and had a particular 
Inclination for Poetry. 

All the World knows what a Reſpect lie 
bore to Fomer, and that in favour of Pizdar, 
the Houſes of his Poſtcrity were preſcrv'd 1g 
the general Ruine and D=iolation of Zhebes. 

Ceſar, whole Genius was not altogether fo 
vaſt, reduced the Sciences to his own ule, and 
he ſeems to have admired Learning, tor no 
other reaſon, than for his own 2dvanrage. In 
the Philoſophy of Epicurus, which he preterr 'dto 


all others, he made his chiet application to that _ 
part of it which relates to Man. But ir appears, 
that Eloquence had his carlie!t Cares, as be ing 
perſwaded it was the moſt neceſſary Qual, fe 
cation 1n a Republick, to arrive at the higheſt 
Employments. He ipoke a Funcral Oration 


a tthe Roſfra, on the Death of his Aunt Julia, 
which ſucceeded with orcat Appaule. He ac- 
cuſed Dolabella, and atterwards made thar in- 
comparivle Speech, to fave the Lives of Lea- 
fulus, and the reſt, that were impriſond for 
Catiline's Conlpiracy. 
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As for Alexander, there is nothing that we | 
have any aſſurance to be his, except ſome Apo. 
thegms of an admirable Turn, which leave in 
ns an equal Impreſſion of the Greatneſs of hi 
Soul, and the Vivacity of his Genius. 

But the greateſt difference I can obſerve i 
their Sentiments, is upon the (core of Religi 
on ; for Alexander was devout even to Super. 
ſtition, giving an entire Credit to Divination 
and Oracles ; which may be imputed, beſides 
his natural Inclionation, to his uſual reading of 
the Poets, who inculcated a Fear and Reverence 
of the Gods, and made up all the Theology 
of thoſe Times. nl 

As for Ceſar, whether it were owing to his 
Temper, or becauſe he reſign'd himlſelt to tle 
Opinions of Epiceras, 'tis beyond diſpute, that 
he went into the other Extream ; that he had 
no expectation from the Gods in this Life, and 
was very little concern d about what ſhould 
happen to him in another. Lucy repreſents 
him at the Siege of Marſeiles, with an Axe in 
his Hand, ina conſecrated Wood, where giving 
the firſt Strokes himſelf, he encourages his 
Soldiers, who were ſeized with a ſecret Hor- 
ror of Religion, by Expreſſions impious enough. 
Salluff makes him affirm, That Death is the 
Concluſion of all Misfortunes ; that after it, there 
om neither remembrance, nor perception of 

oy. 

But as Men, be they never ſo great, yet 
whert they arc compar'd one to another, are 
always 
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akvays infirm, defeftive, contrary to them- 


| ſelves, liable to Miſtakes or Ignorance ; Ceſar 
was concern'd at a Dream, which predicted to. 


him the Empire, and would not give the leaſt 


| Credit to that of his Wife, winch foretold his 
| Death. His Lite was anſiverable to his Belief ; 

| he was really moderate in indifferent Pleaſures, 
| bur denied himſclf nothing in thole that affe- 
| ed him. This was the reaſon that Catallus writ 
| ſo many Epigrams againſt him, and why at 


laſt it became a Proverb, that Cze/ar was the 


| Wife of all Husbands, ind the Husband of all 
| Waves. 


Alexander was moderate enough in this re- 


| ſpect, yet he was not altogether inſenſible ; 
| for Barfine and Roxana captivated him by 


their Charms, and his Continerice at laſt could 


| notreſtrain him from uſing Bagoas, as Darius 
| had done before him. 


The pleaſure of Banquetting, which Alex- 
ander loved fo much, that ſometimes he 1a- 
dulg'd himſelt in it, even to exceſs, was indif- 
ferent ro Ceſar ; not but that Alexander, in 
time of Action, was very temperate, and cou'd 
take up with any thing ; bur when Eaſe and 
Repoſe had ſucceeded to the Toils of War, 


he look'd upon Tranquillity as dull and infipid, | 


f he did not, as it were, awaken it by ſome- 
thing extraordinary. 

They were both magnificent, even tO Cx- 
ceſs 5 but Ceſar had more Deſign and Intereſt 


in his Profufion. His Gratuities to the People, 
i 3 his 
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his exceſſive Expences in the Edileſhip, his Pre- 
{ents to Cxrio, were properly, rather Corry. 
ptions than true Liberalities. Ale>ander's Gitts 
proceeded from a true Greatneſs of Soul. When 
| he paſsd into 4/ra, he diſtributed his Patrimo. 
ny among bis Friends, and ſtript himſelt of all, 
reſerving nothing but the hopes to conquer, or 
2 Reſolution to die. At a time when he want- 
ed not the aſſiſtance of any Man, he diſcharg'd 
the Debts of the whole Army. Painters, Sta- 
tuarics, Muſicians, Poets, Philoſophers, all fa- 
mous in their way, but generally in want, ſha- 
red in his Magnificence, and found the Etfetts 
of kis Grandeur : Not but that C&2/ar allo was 
naturally cnough diſpos'd to be liberal ; but 
| then it was out of a Deſign to raife himfelt ; 
he was obliged to gain Perlons neceſſary to car- 
ry on his Deſigns, and he hardly ſaw himlelf 
Maſter of the Empire, but he was unhapplly 
deprived of it, together with his Lite. 

[ don't find in Gzfar thoſe Friendſhips that 
Alexander had for Fepheſtion, nor that Conti- 
dence herepoſed in Craterus. His Correſpon- 
dences were either for the better carrying on of 
his Aftairs, or were purely Things of Civility, 
and good Breeding, which had nothing of the. 
warmth of Friendſhip in them. *Tis true, his 
Familiarity carried no Danger in it, and thoſe. 
that were his Intimates, had nothing to tear 
from his Paſſions, or his Humours. As Alex- 
ander was in Extreams, either he was the moſt 
C:arming, or the moKk formidable ms 

there 
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; chere was no Security to be expected in an In» 
| trigue, wherein he himſelf was engaged ; but 


* next to Glory, Friendſhip was his predomi- 


' nant Paſſion, of which there nceds no other 


bo ſtimony, than his own Expreſſion, when 


he cried out near the Statue of JchiZes : O An 
| chilles, bow happy do eſteem thee, for having a 
| faithful Companion in thy Life, and ſuch a Poet 


| a Homer after Death / 


Thus far we have examined the different 
Tempers of theſe two great Men, "tis now 
time to conſider them as Conquerors, and to 
view them in the utmoſt extent of Action. 


| 'Tis Folly indeed, to reaſon much upon things 


purely imaginary ; notwithſtanding, in all 
appearance, if Alexander had bten 11 Ceſar's 
place, he had employ'd his great and admira- 


ble Qualities to his own Deſtruction. We may. 


rationally enough ſuppoſe, rhat his haughty 
Humour, which ſcorn'd to take any care to 
prevent future Accidents, would ſcarce have 
preſerv'd him in the Perſecutions of Sy//a ; he 
would hardly have been induced to ſecure him- 
felt by a voluntary Seceſſion. As his Gifts 
proceeded out of a Principle of Generoſity, 
they would undoubtedly have proved fatal to 
him. Inſtead of waiting till he had been cho- 
ſen Edile, in which Otlice his Magnificence 
and Protuſions wou'd have been permitted, his 
Largefſesand Preſents at an unſealonable time, 
would have render'd him juſtly ſuſpected ro the 
Senate. Perhaps too, he could not have con- 
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fined himſelf to the Laws of that Republick ; | 
they would have ſhackled a Soul fo imperioys | 
as his, and by undertaking ſomething at an ill | 
JunQure, he would have met the Deſtiny of | 
Manlius, of the Gracchi's, or that of Catiline, | 


But then, if Alexander had periſhed in the Re- | 


publick, Ceſar, whoſe Courage and Warines | 
marched commonly together, had never enter. | 
rain'd in his Thoughts, the vaſt Deſign of con- 

quering Aja. | 
It may be imagin'd, that Ceſar, whoſe Con- 
dutt was fo delicate, and fo ſecret, that he was 
concern'd in all Conſpiracies, without being, 
except once, accuſed, and never conyitted: 
That he, who by fomenting Diviſions among 
the Gauls, made them nwmwtual Inſtruments 
oppreſling one another, till at Jaſt they all {ell 
under his Subjetion. It may be imagined, | 
iay, oat Ceſar following his own Genius, 
would have icttled his own Kingdom, ſubdued 
his Neighbours, and ſt all the Republicks of 
Greece at difference one with another, in order 
io have mace limſelf Maſter of them). But 
tifus to relinquiſh Macedonia, without the leaſt 
hope of return, to leave his Neighbours dilat- 
lected, Greece in a manner ſubdued, but not 
quite reconciled to his new eſtabliſhed Go- 
vernment, with 35o0co Men, 70 Talents, and 
an inconſiderable quantity of Proviſions , to 
go direQly to ſeek out the King of Perſia, 
whom the Greeks called the Great King, and 
whole very Licutenants upon the Frontie's. 
T1. | fruit: 
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ſtruck the whole World with Amazemeat : 
This is beyond one's Imagination, and is ſome- 
| thing more ſurprizing. than it the Republick 
| of Genoa, in,conjunttion with thoſe of Lucca, 
and Ragaſa, ſhould at this Day attempt the 
|. Conqueſt of France. Had Czſar declared War 
| againlt the Great King, he had acted, perhaps, 


only upon the Frontiers, and would have 
thought himſelt fortunate enough, it he had 


* made the River Granzcus the extent of hisTerri- | 


tories. If his Ambition had carried him further, 
can it poſlibly be imagined, that he would 
have refuſ:d the Offers of Darius, he, that al- 
ways propoſed an Accommodation with Pom- 


| pey, and that he would not have been ſatisfied 


with the Daughter of that King, with five or 
fix Provinces, which perhaps it was Inſolence 
in Alexander to refuſe > In fine, if my Con- 
jeures are well grounded, ize would hardly 
have gone after the King of Perfra,in the Plains, 
attended by a Million of Soldiers : Tho' Ceſar 
was never ſo brave and reſolute,yet I can't pro- 
miſe myſeIf,that he would have ſlept foprofound- 
ly the Night before the Battcel of Arbe/a ; I ra- 
ther believe, he would have been of Parmenio's 
Opinion, and that his Anſwers would have 
bore no proportion to Alexander's ; notwith- 
ſtanding that great. Battel was abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to raake himſelf Maſter of Af, for 0- 
therwiſe Darius had protracted the War from 


| Province to Province, all his Lite, "Twas ne- 


ccſſary he ſhould (all as he did, or that a thou- 
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diflercnt People ſhould fre him vanquiſh'd with 
tis whole Forces. 


"Tis true, that this day deſire of 


Glory, and this extravagant Ambition, whicl 
ail wcd him no Intervals of Repolſc, rendred 
him at ſome Particular times fo infupportable 
to ihe Hacedonians, that they were all ready to 
avandon hin ; bur 'tis rhere particuiarly, that 


we remark his own prodigious Courage, which 


nothing could abate : Go, fays he, go you un- 
crate fal Cowards, and tell your Country-men, 
thhr you hate left Alcxander, with his Fries 
[abourins of _ Glory of Greece, among 
Nations that know bes to obey him, better thay 


Y DI. 


Or! ali the Pailag ICs 's of his Life, the Princeot 


Cone 1 1 (© UM e MCT "S more than thus 


Grave Ha: $201 UtIncs Jin Te U 50 the Macedoni- 
235, and this Confide 1c: 10 himfclt. Alexan- 
zer, lays he, lefc by kis own ten, among$t bar- 
Gareus Nations, who were 15t throughty jubdued, 
was fo perſwaded of his cn Worth and Capacity 
to Command, that he thouzht it not in the Puwer 
* es to refuſe to pay him Obediexce, Tore 
ide 11 Earope, or in 17a, amongſt Greeks, Or 
zmengtt Perf ans, "was indifferent to him ; he 
\25 allure. ; LO 168T With Subjects, where ever 
i lound Men. Thar which is uſually urged 
3 favour of Carſar 15 this, that the Macedonians 
ye ; 10 CO Wit. cowardly People , drowned 


3 b- Me 57 d Luxury, end that the Conqueſt of 
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ple, muſt of neceſſity have been much harder 
ro the Romans. I won't amuſe my felt with 
enquiring into the Courage of one or tother, 
but 'tis certain, that Ceſar never found any real 
and ſubſtantial Armies amovegſt the Gauls, They 
were ſo many independant Nations, who it we 
except their Women, Children, and Old Men, 
met in a tumultuary manner, for the defence 
of their Liberties : They were a vaſt number 


of Combatants, without Order, Skill, or Di- 


ſcipline ; and to acknowledge the Truth, ex- 
cepting two or three occaſions, Czſar might 
fafely ſay, Yeni, Vids, Yicz, 1n all his other 
Undertakings ; which convinceth me, that 
Labienus, had he commanded the Legions, 
would have had the ſame good Fortune to ſub- 
jet our Provinces to the Republick , or in 
all probability Parmenio had not given that 
great Battel, which decided the Fate of Afaa. 
You may obſerve alſo this remarkable parti- 


cular, that Parmenio wanted Alexander's af. 


ſiſtance in the Fight, and that Cz/ar had been 
infallibly loſt without Zabienw, who after he 
had routed all on his fide,ſent the Tenth Legion 
to bring him off. Whether it were that he 
undertook more dangerous Attempts, or elſe 
exnoſed himſelf more than he needed, or whe- 
ther he was in this Point the more unfortunate 
of the two, Alexander was a hundred times 
in manifeſt danger of his Life, and very often 
wounded. *Tis certain too, that Cz/ar ran his 
Hazards, but more rarely ; and I much ” 
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ſtion, whether he was ever much wounded in 
any of his Wars : For my part, I can't imagine, 
how the People of 4/ia ſhould be ſo ſoft and 
puſillanimous, they that have been always for. 
midable to Exrope. In the greateſt Power of 
the Republick, were not the Romans unhappy 
in their Encounters with the Parthians, who 
poſſeſſed but one part of the Empire of Dar:. 
w 2 Craſſus, with his Legions, was defeated 
by them, in the time of Ceſar ; and a little af- 
ter, Anthony made an Expedition thither with 
equal Loſs and Infamy. As for Conqueſts, we 
can't juſtly attribute any other to Cz/ar, than 
chat of Gaal : For by the advantage of the Ci- 
vil War, he ſubdued the Common- Wealth with 
the better part of its own Forces ; and the {in- 
gle Battel of Pharſalia, made him abſolute Ma- 
ſter of a hundred different People, which others 
had ſubdued before to his hands. 

Veſpafian cannot be ſaid to have conquerd 
the Empire, when he was made Emperor upen 
the Defcat ol Yizellivs. Inlike manner, C.-/ar 
profited himſelt by the Labours and Exploits 
ot all the Romaxs before him ; the Scipio's, #- 
milius, Marcellus, Marius, Sylla, and Pompey, 
even his own proper Enemies fought far him ; 
_ and all thar was perform in 600 Years, was « 
the Reward of One Hour's Battel, That which 
ſeems to me ſtill more incomprehenſible, as to 
Alexander is this, that in Twelve or Thirteen 
Years he ſubdued more Countries than the 
greatelt Republicks have done in the whole ex- 
tent 
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tent of their duration. At this time a Travel- 
ler is celebrated, for haviog only paſſed through 
2 part of thoſe Nations which he ſubdued ; 
and that nothing might be wanting to render 
his Happineſs compleat, he not only enjoy'd 
his Empire 1a Peace, but was adored even by 


the Conquered. In which particular I pity the 
 Unhappine(s of Ceſar, who had not opportu- 


nity enough to regulate the State, according 
to his Intentions, being aſlaſſinated by thoſe he 
went to reduce to a compliance. There is a» 
nother thing too to be conſider'd in Alexander, 
which is, that all the Macedonian Captains, at- 
ter his Death, were mighty Kings, who com- 
par'd to him when alive, appear'd but as ordi- 


nary Perſons. And certainly, he's in ſome. 


meaſure pardonable, if in a Country where it 
was ſtrongly believed, that the greateſt part of 
the Gods had once their Habitation upon Earth, 
where Hercules was ſuppos'd to be the Offt- 
ſpring of Jupiter, becauſe he bad the Fortune 
ro kill a Lion, and to rid the World of a trou- 
bleſome Robber : I ſay, ſure he's pardonable 


in ſome meaſure, if relying on the Opinion of 


Philip, who was perſwaded, that his Wife had 
ſome Communication with a Deity, if impos'd 


on and flatter'd by the Oracle 3 in ſhort, if 
_ upon finding himſelf ſo much above the com- 


mon rate of Mankind, he ſometimes deſpis'd 
his real Birth, and ſought for his Extra@tion in 
the Heavens. Perhaps he only propagated this 
Belicf amongſt the Barbarians, to make poet! 

e 
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be rever'd by them ; :for at the ſame time that 
he gave himielf out to be a CC, us natural 
Sleep, his delight in Wort o, .ng tir Blood 
which came from his wounded Body, ccu'd not 
but make him tenſible he was a Mian. Aiter 
{o large a Diicourſe concerning the Advantages 
of Alexander,l will venture to affirm,thar Cz/ar 
was the greateſt of the Romans 1n all reſpects, 
both in Miticrs of State and War. The En- 
rerprizes of A4/cxander, indeed have tome. 
thing in them more amazing ; but Condut 
and Capacity muſt not claim fo great a ſhare : 
The War of Spain againſt Petrezus, and Afra- 
#145, 15 what Men of Judgment and Expericnce 
yet admire. The moſt memorable Sieges of 
the I1ttcr Times, have been ftorm'd 1nimitation 
ot tae Siege of Alexia, and to Ceſar we owe 
our Fortifications, our Lines, our Contraval- . 
Iztions, and generally every thing that relates 
to the Security of Armics, before inveſted. 
Places, As to what regards Vigor,the Battcl of 
Manda was by far more obſtinately conteſted 
than tlofe of A/ra;and Ceſar ran as great a Riſque 
in Egypt, 2s Alexander did in the Town of the 
Malltars. They were no leſs different in their 
Manner of Proceeding, than in the Action it 
{eli When Ceſar had nor Juſtice on his ſide, 
he enceavour'd ro ſupply the defect of it by 
ſpecious Pretences, that were never wanting 
to him. Alexander gave no other Reaſons to 
the World than his own Will; he perpetually 
followed, either his Ambition, or his Humour 
On 
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On the other hand, Ceſar ſuffer'd himſelf to 
| be govern'd, either by lus Intereſt, or Rea- 


| No Man ever ſhew'd ſo much Equality in 
his Living, fo much Moderation in Fortune, 
and ſo much Clemency after Injuries. Thoſe 
Impetuoſities which coſt: poor Cl/:rzs his Lite, 
thoſe ill grounded Sulpicions, which count. 
on'd the loſs of Fhi/otas, and which to the In- 
famy of Alexander, at length drew after it, as 
a neceſſary Conſequence, the Death of Parme- 
2i0 ; all theſe irregular Motions were unknown 

to Ceſar : He cannot be reproacned 1n that 


particular, except in relation to himlelf, for not. 


-taking care enough of his own Security. 

Thus it muſt be confeſs'd, that far from ſuf- 
fering himſelf to be a Slave to the Diſorders 
of his Paſſions, he was the moſt ſtirring Man 
in the World, and the leaſt tranſported by 
them. Great and little Things, found him 
ſtill eaſie, without being raiſed by the one, or 
dejected by the other. 

Alexander ſeem'd to be out of his Element, 
unleſs he was doing ſomething extraordinary, 
If he was to Run, it was to be with none bur 
Kings ; if he loved Hunting, nothing below 
a Lion was Game for him ; he could not fo 
much as make a Preſent unworthy of himlſeit : 
He was at no time lo reſolute, nor in fo good 
Humour, as when his Troops deſponded ; ne- 
ver ſo full of hope, as when they deſpaved. 
In a word, he began to enjoy, bimfelt, when 

Crit r 
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other Men, for the moſt part, either through 
Fear, or ſome other Infirmity, are made un- 
capable of ating. But his Soul, that was of too 
elevated a Character, was not ſo well guardeg 
againſt the common Accidents of Life ; and as 
it was difficult to govern it, he gave frequent 
occaſions to fear, that he cou'd not (ſecure him. 
ſelf from his Pleaſures, and from his Eaſe. 
And here I cannot forbear to make ſome 
RefleQions upon thoſe Heroes, whoſe Govern- 
ment 1s fo agreeable, that we ſubmit to it 
without trouble. Under them we have none 
of thoſe ſecret Repugnances, nor thoſe ioter- 
nal Regrets of Liberty, which are ſo paintul to 
us in a forced Obedience : We are all Duty and 
Submiſſion, tho' their Humours are often 1n- 
ſupportable. When they have rendred them: 
ſelves our Maſters by their Power, and are fo 
much above us by their Merit, they are tor 
ereing a double Empire, which exaQs a dou- 
ble SubjeRtion ; and very often, 'tis a milcra- 
ble Condition, that we muſt depend upon Men 
who are fo: great, that they may with reaſon 
deſpiſe us. In the meantime, ſince they don't 
rule in Deſarts, but are under a necc{lity of 1t- 
ving among us, methinks it ſhould be their 
Intereſt ro accommodate themſelves to our In- 
firmities, and we would then juſtly reſpect 'em 
as Gods, if they would be content to live a5 
Men. Bur to conclude a Diſcourſt, which ow 
begins to grow tireſome to my elf, give m: 
ave to add, that by prafticable Mcans, Ce 
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ſar has perform'd the greateſt Aqtons, and 


made himſelf the greateſt of all the Romans. 
Alexander was naturally above the reſt of 
Men ; one wou'd be apt to think, that he was 


born Maſter of the Univerſe, and that in his 


Expeditions, he rather ſought to ſignalize him- 
ſelf among his own People, than to combat his 
Enemies. 
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DISCOURSE 


French Hiſtorians. 


I Muſt own, that the greateſt part of our Hi. 
ſtorians, are Men ot but an ind:ferent Me- 
rit, and were it not for the natural deſire of 
knowing what has hapned in our own Coun- 
try, I can't imagine how any Perſon, that 
has been converſant in ancient Hiſtory, could 
ever condeſcend, to ſuffer the Morrtification 
which ours afford. *Tis certainly very ſurpri- 
ſing,thatin a Monarchy where there have been 
ſo many memorable Wars, and fo many ſignal 
Revolutions ; that amongſt a People that want 
not Courage to pertorm great things, ard 4 
Vanity to talk of them, there ſho:z1d not riſe 
up one Hiſtorian, that anſwers either t!:: D:g- 
nity of the Subject, or our own proper Inclt- 
nation. 

L was of Opinion formerly, that we ought 
fo attribute this detect to our Langu2ge ; but 
when I afterwards conſidered, that the Beaviy 
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of the French, in our Tranſlations, almoſt equal- 
1:d that of the Greek and Latin, 1n the Origt- 
nal, I cou'd not help thinking wich my elf, 
that our Genius falls vaſtly ſhort of the Maje- 
ſty of Hiſtory. Beſides, it we have had among 
| us ſome Perions of great Abilities, yet there 
| are too many things neceſſary to the Compo- 
| ſition of a juſt Hiſtory , to meet 1n one and the 


fame Perſon. We. may {ind perhaps a Stile 


| pure and elevarcd enough in ſome of our Au- 
| thors, who by reaſon of their living at a di- 

| ſtance from the Court and Buſineſs, would run 

into general! Maxims, and common Places, 
which reliſh more of the Policy of Antiquity, 
than our own. Our Men of Buſineſs and Ex- 
perieace, are well acquainted. 'ris true, with 
our own Intcreits ; but they he under the dif- 
advantage of being uſed to a Stile of Diſpatch, 
which as it is proper for Negotiations,ſo it does 
' not come up to the Digaity of Hiſtory. Tis like- 
wiſe a ulual thing with them; to ſpeak impro- 
perly of War ; unle(s their Fortune led them 
formerly into a Camp, or they lived in the 
Confidence and Familiarity of Great Men, who 
have had the Management of Military Afﬀairs. 
This is a conſiderable detect in Grotzus, who 
after he has penetratcd 1nto the moſt ſecret 
Cauſes of the War, the Nature of the Govern- 
ment of the Spaniards, and the Diſpoſition cf 
the People of Flanders ; who, aiter he has en- 
tred into the true Genius of Nations, forni'd a 
juſt Character of Societies, and that of prin- 
x cipal 
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cipal Perſons ; who after he had fo well ex 
plained the diflerent Schemes of the Chriſtian 
Religion; who alter he has aſcended to Ori. 
ginals, unknown to Cardinal Bentivogiio, and 
to Strada, cannot maintain the Admiration 
which he cauſed in us, fo ſoon as he comes to 
open the Scene of War, and to ſpeak of the 
Motion of Armies, fo ſoon as he comes to the 
deſcription of Sieges, and to the recital of Bat- 
tels. 

We have amohg us Perſons of Quality of an 
extraordinary Merit, who having pais'd through 
great Employments, by the help of good Ni- 
tural Parts, and ſome acquired Knowledpe, arc 
equally capable of ating well, and ſpeaking 
well ; but generally they want a Genius, or have 
not the Art of writing : Beſides that, being 
wholly taken up with the Court, and the 
Fanction of thcir Offices, they don't onde 
vour to inſtruct themlelves in the Forms of 
the Government, and Orders of the Kingdom, 
They would be apt to imagine, that they de- 
baſed themſelves, and took the Buſinels of the 
Gentlemen of the Long Robe upon them, a- 
g4inſt the, Dignity of ther Profeſſion, it they 
thould apply themſelves_to the knowledge of 
our Principal Laws. Tho' without theſe Lights, 
| am aſſured , that it is in a manner impol- 
ſible, to make a good Hiſtory, filled as it ouglit 


to be, with ſound and judicious Inſtrud: 
Cns, | : 


Bacsy 
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Bacon often complains, that Hiſtorians take 
pleaſure in enlarging on Foreign Afﬀairs, and 


that they ſeem purpoſely to avoid tnoie Rules 


which compoſe the Publick Tranquility, as if 
it would make the Narration lznguiſh : That 
indulging themſelves with Pleature in the re- 
cital of thoſe Calamitics, which War occaſions, 
they don't without a {enſible diſtaſte, Feat of 
the good Laws, which eftabiiſh rhe Happineſs 
of Civil Society, His Complaints appear te 
me ſo much} the better tounded, becauſe there 
is not one Hiſtory among(t the Romans, where 
we cannot diſcover the 1:{1de of the Republick, 
by its Laws, as well as the outfide by its Cons 
ueſts. You lee in Lzvy, foinetinics the abo- 
liſhing of old Laws, and ſometimes the cſta- 
bliſhing of new ones ; in hun you ſee every 
thing that depends on Religion, and relates to 
Ceremonics. The Conſpiracy of Catz/ine in 
Salluf, 1s all along full of the Conſtiutions ot 
the Republick ; And that admirable Specch of 
Czſar, doth it not wholly run upon the Portz- 
an Law, upon the juſt Conſiderations their An- 
ceſtors had, to lay aſide the ancient Rigour in 
the puniſhment cf Citizens, and upon the dan- 
gerous Conſequences that would tollow, it ſo 
wiſe an Ordinance ſhould be violated ? 
; The ſame Ceſar, in his Commentaries, 
never loſes any occaſion, to ſpeak of the 
Manners, Cuſtoms, and Religion, of the 


Cauls, 
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Tacitus 1s, perhaps, even to a Faulr, {yl 
ot Accuſations, OR LAWS, and Judp. 
ments, 

Quixtus Curtius, 1n a Hiſtory made rather Þþ 
to pleaſe, than to inſtru, puts the Laws of Þ 
the Macedonians into Alexander's Mouth, to an Þ 
ſwer the Reproacies of [Zermolaus, wi lg! 
conſpired 5g4init his Life. 

This Alexander, that fecms to have knovn 
no cther Law than lis own Will, while he was 
conquering the World. 

This very Alexander doth not {corn to lupe 
port himfelt by the Authority of the Laws; 
tor having orcercd a yours Boy to ic whit, 
cven ticn when he was Maſtcr of tizz Unt 
vcrie, 

As there is no Nation Ll ut Wit Cres to 
ſecure it felt from Forcign V. ;0;-NCCS, 8 (ie it 
is infirm, or to rendcr its Tontition moore plo- 
rious by Conqueits, wica it Fam Owe; ul, As 
there is none, but ougiit £0 {reure its REpou 
by the Ccn aituri NO! a £90 ns; FLNDENLUS 
the Tranquility of Coplcicnce by tie 1,7pre 
tons of Religion ; iO thicie 15 oe [i;fto:ian pu 
ovgpht to beinſtructcd in all thie difterent in 
tereſts, v. hen he undercakes their Hiſtory ; out 
ought to ſhew what it i5 tha: eager s Men Un 
happy, to the er d hat it may be avoided ; 0! 
what makes their Happincls, that it my be 
procured, Thvs 'tis unroſflible for a Mat i0 
write a good Hl Rory ol France, whaicva 
Wars he is to deſcribe, withuurc thewing te 
ow 
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| Conflitur on of the Kirg:iom, the D:ffcrence 


# of Religion, and the Libert.cs of tlie Gaicay 
; Churcit. 


Ic would be ridiculous te undettake to write 


F that of Frgland, without Knowing the Aﬀlairs 
- of the Parhament, and bcing well inſtructed 1n 


the different Religions of tur Kingdom, 
No Iz{s ablurd would it be, tO aitempt that 


of Spain, without knowing cxattly the vari- 


ous Forms of its Coxnſels, and th; c Myltery of 


Its Inquiſition, as well as th2 Secret 0: 1ts Foe 


reign) Intercits, and the Motives and Succclles 
of its Wars. 

But in truth, theſe Diverfities of L2w's, Re- 
ligion, Politicks, and War, ought to be inge- 
niouſly mingled, and very diſcreetly mana- 
ged : For a Man that wou'd often ailed ro 
ſpeak of the Conititution and Laws of a State, 
would rather ſhew us the Legiſlitor, or Law- 
yer, than the Hiſtorian. To treat of cvery 
Point of Religion with a meditatcd Curioſity, 
would be to make LeQtures of Divinity ; and 
we ſhoud ſcarce be able to endure this, in the 


| Hiſtory of Father Paul, did we not know that 


his long tireſome Eohrracerficy between the 


| Doors, vere meerly occaſion'd by the necef- 


lity of his Subject. 
Altho'the Deſcriptions of Wirs ſeem to bc 


| the Gi: piace in Hiſtory, yet a Man v ou 


Fais tor a ſcrt of a trouvlelome Story-teller, 
to heap up Accidents upon Accidents, withour 
any diverſity © of Matrer : In thort, he wou'd 

N 1 1anage 
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marage a true Subject as awlkwardaly, as the 
Contrivers of 014 Romances did their fcign'd 
ones, who eternally perlceure us with talle 
Combats, and labulous Adventures. 

Ihe Latin Hiltortns knew how to mingle 
eumiribiy all theſe C:iiftrent Pieces Of Know: 
-\G that | have tre.ted of : $9 the Hiſtory 
td Remans had ionme refemblance with bei 
as s, Which were divided between the ditfe. 
r ks ar ions of Ieveral Profeſhons. Indeed, 
tier were hardly any Perions of Eminence at 
able. but they paſſed through the Dignities of 
tac Priefinond, bLionged to the Senate,and were 
Cali'd Out from thence LO Command Armics. 
Bur now eve-y Profetion takes up a Man en- 
tirely : The &-cat-{t Vertue of the Clergy,isto 
apply th: m meies wh ig to Eccleſiaſtical Ai- 
jairs ; for thoſe v1 ts Ambition hath puſh'd 
them to the Mabaen nent of Secular Affairs, 
bave mc with a thoutan.! Reproaches, for cor- 
rupting the Sandtity Gf tat Lilewiey wie de 
ſtined ro. The Lawye:s b:come nidi- ulcus, 
i gon 25 they go out of their Profeſſion ;anda 
$02: 15 for the moſt part aſhamed, to know 
A!) 8 thivg beyond his Buſineſs. 

\| Tiseerraiy, however, that the different Ap- 
P1C401120S ot tie Ancients, formed a Capacity 
much more extenſive. the ſame Perſons under- 
ftaric ing - whe to einploy tie Forces of the Re- 
rubiick, agd to keep the People in their Duty, 
by the habe ol Rciygion, and by the Authority 


of the Laws. It was a great advantage tO the 


Mag'- 
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| (trates, that they were Maſters of the ſtrongeſt 
| Impreſſions that can be made upon our Minds, 
| and that they had the management ot all thoſe 
* Sentiments, by which we are diſpoſed to be 
| tratable, or conſtrained to Obedience. Nor 
| was it lefs benefictal to their Generals, that they 
were inſtructed in the Secrets of their Religi- 
| on, to enable then to inſpire their own Nott- 
| ons, and make them be received with the ſame 
| Reſpect, as it they had been truly dictated by 


the Gods ; to have the Arr of turning all things 
into Prefages of good or 1ll Fortune, and to 
know feaionably the critical time, when to fill 
the Soldiers with Confidence or Fear. But be- 
ſides this, there returned another advanrage to 


the Republick ; which was, that by this means 


the Magiſtrates made themlcives pcriectly 
known : For it was impoſſible, that in theſe 


different FunEions, the true natural T: mper 


of a Man, tho' it lay never ſo deep, ſhould 
equally conceal it felt throughout, and that his 
gv0d or ill Qualities ſhould not at length be 
diſcerned. In Men ot a limited Genius, whom 
Nature has reſtrained to a certain Talent, they 
diſcovered, that a ſoft and peaceable Temper, 


- which 15 fit enough tor Religious Services, had 


not ſometimes Conſtancy enough to maintain 
the Laws with Vigour. 
Somerimes a Senator could not be corrupted 


 laTrials, who had neither rhe Activity nor Vi- 


gllance of a good Commander. 
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Such a Man was a great Warriour, as Maz:. 
us, Who had no Capacity as for what rclated 
to Religion and Buſineſs. To ſpeak the Truth, 
we ſometimes mcet with an univerſal Capaci 
ty, and a confummate Vertue among ther, 
which rendred a Man ufctul to the Publick up- 
on all Occaſions whatever, and trequently toy 
we find Men of Icls extenſive Parts, which 1; 
the Reaſon why they were only employ 'd 
thoſe Aﬀairs for which thcy were fit. 

This was viſibly ſcen in the Conſulihip of 
Cicero, and Antonius, where the fir{t was cr- 
dered to watch tor the Saicty of tie Republick, 
which was his proper Talcnr, while the other 
was fent to march his Troops, in conjur.ion 
with Petrezus, to fight Catiline. 

If we refle&t upon what I have faid, we ſhall 
- not be ſurpriſed to find excellent Hiſtor ins 4- 
monglt a People, where thuſe that writ Hi 
ſtory, were moſt frequently very conſiueravic 
Perlons, who wanted neither Genius, nor tic 
Art of Writiog well, and who poſleſſcd in an 
equal meaſure, a profound Knowledge of thc 
Atfairs of Religion, War, and Men: 'Tis cci- 
tain, the Ancients had a great Advantage ovcr 
us, in knowing the Genius of Men by thee 
different Proots, through which they were cb- 
liged to pals, before they came to the Admint- 
ſtration of the Common-Wealth ; neither wer? 
they wanting to paint and deſcribe them truly; 
tor whoever examines their Characters, with 
2 little Curioſity and Skill, wil! diſcoyer a par- 
| ticular 
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zicular Study in all this, and an Art uy 


= 
[n effect, you fee them put rogether, as it 


were, oppoſite Qualitics, which a Man wou'd | 


never imagine, at firſt ſight, to find in one and 
the ſame Perſon, Animus audax, ſubdolus : 
You ſee them make a difference in certain Qua- 
lities, which appear to be abſolutely the ſame, 


_ and which one cannot dilcover without a great 


Nicety of Judgment : Subdolus ; warius ; cu- 
juſlibet rei tmulator, ac diſmulator. There 1s 
another diverſity in the Characters of the An- 
cients, more curious, and yet 1s lels known to 
us. 

There is a certain diflerence, wherewith 
each Vice, or Vertue 15 mark'd, by the parti- 
un Impreſſion it makes in Minds where ir 

: For Example, the Courage of Alcibiages 


: hath ſomerhing ſingular in it, to diſtinguilh it 


from that of Epaminondas, altho' both oi them 
deſpis'd Death alike. The Integrity oi Cato, 
is different from that of Catulw ; the Bo!dneſs 
of Catiline is not the ſame with that of Autho- 
»y ; the Ambition of Sy//a, ard thit of Caeſar, 
have not a pertec&t reſemblance : For this rea- 
ſon the Ancients, when they form the Chara- 
Qers of their Great Men they form at the ſame 
time the CharaQter of the Qualities they allign 
to them, that they may appear not only Am- 
bitious and Daring, or Muderate and Prudent ; 
but that we might know more marticularly;, 


What fort of Ambition and Courage, or Mode: 


ration and Prucence they had. SallaF; 
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SallufF deſcribes Catiline as a Perſon of 
wicked Diſpoſition ; and the Wickecneis of his 
Diſpoſitios is immediately expreſled : Sed in: 
gento malo, pravoque. 

The particular kind of his Ambition 1s di- 
ſtinguithed by the Irregularity of Its Manners, 
and that Irregularity 1s ſhewn by the Chara- 
ter of his Mind, whoſe Imaginations were too 
vaſt, and tov high : YVaſtus antmus zmmoderat a, 
incredibilia, nimis alta ſemper cupiebat. 

He had a Temper wicked enough to endea- 
vour the Subverſion of the Laws, and too vall 
a Soul to fix himſelf to Deſigns, that were pro- 
portioned to the Means, by which they ule to 
lucceed, 

The bold Spirit of a voluptuous and unclaſt 
Woman, ſuch as Sewpronia was, might indeed. 
' make one believe, that her Boldnels would un- 
GCertioacayy thing, to carry on her Amours : 
Bur as this {ourt ot Boldneſs 15 not very proper 
for Dangers, to which one is expoſed ina Con- 
{piracy, Salluff preſently explains what ſhe was 
capable of doing, by telling us what ſhe had 
done before : 2ug multa ſape virils audacie 
facinora commiſerat. Here 1s the Species of her 
Bolnels expreſſed. 

He makes her Dance and Sing, not with 
the Faſhions, Geſtures, and Motions, which 
the Singing and Dancing Women at Rome uſed, 
but with more Art and Curioſity than became 
a vertuous Woman : Pſallere & ſaltare elegan- 
trus quam neceſſe fit probe. When he aſcribes 

"mA 
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Wit to her, he tells us at the ſame time, where- 
in the Merit of it conſiſted : Cetrerum ingeninm 
ejus baud abſurdum werſus facere, jocos movere, 
ſermone uti vel modeſto, vel molli, vel procact. 
You will find by the Charader of Sy//a, that 
his Temper happily concurr'd with his Deſigns. 
The Republick ar that time being divided into 
two Factions, thoſe that aſpired to Power, 
could cultivate no greater Intereſt than to ac- 
quire Friends, and Sy//a took no greater Plea- 
(ure than to make them. 

Liberality is the beſt way to gain AﬀeCtion : 
With this Virtue $y//a was not unacquainted. 
Amongſt the things we beſtow, nothing en- 
ſlaves Men more, and aſſures ſo much their 
Services, as the Money we give them : And 
in this the Liberality of Sy//a was particularly 
ſeen : Rerum omnium, pecunie maxime largitor. 
He was liberal in his own Nature, liberal of his 
Money, out of Intereſt. 

His Leiſure was voluptuous ; but an Hiſtori- 
an had given us a wrong Idea of this Great Man, 
had he deſcribed him with Senſuality or Lazi- 
neſs : This obliges Salluf? to repreſent it as 
the Pleaſure of a Gentleman, yielding to Glo- 
ry, which never hinders the execution of 
Buſineſs, leaſt we ſhould miſtake it for a 
Softneſs, in which the Effeminate generally 
languifh : Yoluptatum cupidus, glorie cupidior, 
otio luxurioſo eſſe, tamen a negotiis nunquam vo- 
luptas remorata. 


He 
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He was the happicſt Man in the World, te- 
fore the Civil War, but this Happineſs was nor 
the pure Effet of Chance ; and his Fortune, 
as great as it always was, came ſhort of his In- 
duſtry, Arque 711; feliciſimo omnium ante ci- 
vilem wviftoriam, nunquam ſuper induſtriam for- 
tuna fult. 

When Tacitus deſcribes Petronius to us, he 
thus diſtinguiſhes the Qualities he beſtows up- 
on him ; he makes him conſume his Wealth, 
not like a profuſe Man in Debauchery, Lut 
Iize a delicate Perſon, in a polite and refined 
Luxury. 

The Contempt of Death, which he aſcribes 
to him, hath nothing common with thar, 
which the other Romans had : It is not the {ted- 
dy Gravity of Thraſeas, who preach'd to the 
Meſſenger, that brought to him the Order to 
die : It 15 not the forc'd Conltancy of Sexeca, 
who 1s ovlig'd to encourage himſclt, by the 
remembrance of his own Precepts and Diſcour- 
fes : It isnotthat affefted Bravery, upon which 
Helvidius valucd himielt : In fort, it is not a 
Reſolution grounded upon the Opinions of 
Philoſophers ; tis 2 foft and careleſs Ind1itc- 
rence, Which let in his Soul no room for ite 
fatal Thoughts of Neath ; it is a continuation 
of the ordinary Courſe of his Life to the 1all 
Moment. But .t 13e Ancients thew?d io great 
2 Niceneſs in r=mariing theſe DiſtinQions,thcy 
diſcover no l:{s Art in che Stile of their Chara- 
Cters, to oblige us to take the more Notice, 0: 
Tacm, iN 
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In their Narrations they engage us to fol- 
low theAA by the infenfible Charms of an agree- 
able and natural recital, They draw us 
al2ng in their Orations, by the Vehemence 
of their Diſcourſe, leaſt if we continued calm 
and unmoved,it might make us diſcover what a 
want of good Sence there is, amidlt all this 
Pomp of Eloquence, and ſecretly reſolve not to 
be cheated by it. Sometimes at a Conſultation 
they bring Reaſons upon Reaſons, to determine 
the Unreſolved to that Party they would have 
them embrace. But in Characters where we 
ſhould diſcern Vices and Vertues, where we 


ſhould fort the Differences which meet in 


one and the fame Man, where we ſhould not 
only diſtinguiſh the different Qualities, but the 
Differences likewiſe by which each Quality is 
known, we ought not to uſe a warm declama- 
tory Stile, nor urge Arguments one upon the 
neck of another, to captivate the Under- 
ſtanoing. On the contrary, we cught to 
{tand upon our Guard, and ſecure our {elves 
from whatever appears to have a Deſign upon 
our Reaton. We ought likewiſe diligently to 
ſcan every Word in an abrupt Stile, when the 
Words will admit of a various Conſtrucion, 
leaſt we ſhould loſe our ſelves in too general 
Conſiderations. 

With this view the Reader 1s obliged to be- 
ſtow his utmoſt attention on the different Sin- 
pularities, and to examine ſeparately each Fea- 
ture of the Picture. 

'Tis 
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'Tis thus the Ancients formed their Chara- 
ers. As for us, it we were to deſcribe a Na- 
ture like that of Catiline, we ſhould be at a 
lols to conceive in one and the ſame Perſon, 
Qualities which appear to be oppoſite. 

So much Boldneſs, with ſo great Artifice ; 
{o much Fierceneſs, and ſo much Policy ; lo 
much Fire and Impetuoſity in his Temper, 
joyned to fo much Fraud and Difſimulation. 

There is a nice Difference between Qualities, 
which ſeem to be the ſame, and 'tis difficult to 
diſcover it. 

There is ſometimes a mixture of Vice and 


Vertue in one ſingle Quality, which we never 


truly ſeparate. It is eaſie for us to know Ver- 
tues, when they are pure and entire ; and for 
the moſt part we confine it to Prudence 1n 
Counſels, Quickneſs in Execution, and Va- 
lour in Battels. \ 

As for what regards good Manners, we con- 
fine 1t to Piety towards God, Juſtice towards 
Men, and Fidelity to our Friends, or to our 
Superiours. 

We make the ſame uſe both of Defe&s and 
Vices ; of Incapacity in Aﬀairs, of Cowardice, 
of Infidelity to Friends, of Idleneſs, Avarice, 
and Ingratitude : But where Nature hath not 
leſt great purity in Vertues, where ſhe has left 
ſome mixture of Vertue amongſt Vices,we want 
ſometimes Penetration to di.cover what lies 
concealed, ſomerimes Curivſity enough to dil- 
entangle what is contuſed. 


Theſe 
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Theſe particular Diſtingions, which vari- 
ouſly denote the Qualities, according to the 


| Men who poſleſs them, are yet more obſcure 


tous. The diverſity of Valour is unknown 
tous; we have but one Courage tor all the Va» 
liant, one Ambition for all the Ambitious ; 
and to ſpeak Truth, the CharaGter of a Perſon 
of great Deſert, as we generally draw it, may 
as well fir all the Men of Merit now living. 

It we were to ſpeak of thoſe Dukes of Guzſe, 
whoſe Fame will be Erernal, we ſhould call 
them, Valiant, G-acrous, Courteous, Liberal, 
Ambitious, Zealous tor the Catholick Religion, 


and profeſſed Enemies of the Proteſtants ; but 
. as this wou'd not ſufficiently diſtinguiſh the 


Qualities of one from the other, their Chara- 


Qters conſequently wou'd not be ſo diſtioguiſh'd 


as they ought to be. 
Theſe Vertues, which Morality and general 
Diſcourſes repreſent to us as the ſame, aſſume a 


difterent Air, by the difference of the Humour 


and Genius ot the Perſons that poſlels them. 
We judge aright, that the Conſtable, and the 
Admiral, were capable of ſuſtaining the Bar- 
tnen of the moſt important Affairs ; but the 
difterence of their Capacity is not ſufficiently 
oblerv'd by our Authors 
— The Courage of the Mareſchal de Chatillon 
was flow and negligent. Thar of the Mare- 
ſchal de Ia Meilleraye was attended with a Heat 
very proper to preſs a Siege, bur a Paſſion 
which diſordered him in time of Battc]. | 
| The 
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The Valour of the Mareſchal de Ranzau, \w1x 
admirable for great Actions ; it could lave x 
Province, it could preſerve an Army : But ons 
 wou'dhave thought, that it eſteeined commen 
Dangers below it ſelf, to have beheld it focare- 
lefs in lictle and trequent Occaſions, where an 
ordinary Management might bave done the 
Buſincts. 

That of the Mareſchal de Gaſſron, more live. 
ly and adive, might have been uſciul ar all Mo- 
ments ; there was not a Day, wizercin it gave 
not to our Troops fome acvanisze over the 
Enemy. *'Tis true, it moved heavily, when 
any thing of. great Importance lay at {take 
This MHareſchal,who had to oiten ventur'd him- 
ſelf in falling upon Parties, who was 1o vrisk 
in charging the Rear of an Army, fear'dan 
entire Engagement, being Wholly taken up 
with the Thoughts oi Events, when it was mote 
neceſſary to act, than to think. 

Sometimes we inſiſt wholly upon Qualities, 
without conlidering what Humour mixcs with 
them. Sometimes we allow too much to Hu- 
mour, and don't ſufficiently examine the depth 
ot Qualities. 

The thoughtful meditating Temper of Mon- 
fieur de Turenne, who was ſtill forming and 
weighing Deſigns in his Head, has made lum 
paſs for a timerous, irrefolute, and uncertain 
Man, altho' he gave Battel with as much ala- 
crity, as Monſieur de Gaſton went to a Skir- 
miſh. And the Natural Heat of the Prince bs 
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Conte made him thought impetuous1n Battels: 
He, that was Maſter of himſelt more than any 


Perſon whatever, in the Heat of Action 3 he 
that had more Prefence of Mind at Lens, Frz- 
bourg , Norlingue , and Senef, than he would 
have bad perhaps in his Cloſer. 

After ſo long a Diſcourſe upon the Knows 
tedge of Men, [ will affirm, that our Hiſtorj- 
ans have not given us enough of 1t, for want 
of Application or Judgment to know them a- 
right. | 

They imagined, that a faittiful Narration of 


Events was ſufficient to inſtruct us, withour 


conſidering that Aﬀairs are done by Men, 
whom Patlion oftner tranſports, than Policy 


 condudts. 


Prudence governs the Wiſe ; but there are 
bur a few of that ſort, and the moſt Wiſe are 
not fo at all times : Paſſion governs almoſt all 
the World, and almoſt always. 


In Common-Wealths, where the Maxims of 


true [ntereſt ought to be better purſued, we 
ſke moſt things carried on by a Spirit of Fa- 
Qion, and all FaRtions are paſſionate : Paſſion 
is found every where ; the Zeal of the beſt Per- 
ſons is not free from it. | 

The Animoſity of Cato againſt Czſar, the 
Fury of Cicero againſt Anthony, no leſs contri- 
buted to the Ruine of Liberty, than the Am- 
bition of thoſe that eſtabliſhed Tyranny. 

The Oppoſition of two Great Men, equal- 


ly, bur differently Zealous for the Good of 
L Hot- 
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146 A Diſcourſe upon | 
Holland, had like to have deſtroyed it, 
when it had nothing to fear fronf the Sari. 
ards. 

Prince Maurice would have it powerful x. 
broad ; Barnxevelt would have it free at home. 
The firſt put it into a Condition to ſupport it 
ſclt againſt the King of Spazn : The lecond 
endeavoured to ſecure it againſt the Prince of } 
Orange. | 

[c coſt Barnevelt his Lite, and what frequent- 
ly cnovgh happens,the Patrons of Liberty were 
dellroy cd even by the People. 


[ paſs from Obſervations upon Hiſtory, to 
Reflections upon Politicks : Perhaps I may be 
pardoned tor ſo doing ; but let their Recepti- 

on be what it will, I thall ſatisfie my ſelf. 


In the firſt eſtabliſhment of a Republick, the 
love of Liberty 1s the chief Vertue of the Ci 
tizens,and the Jealouſie which it inſpires, makes 
up the principal Policy of the Statc. 

As Men are weary of the Troubles, Per- 
plexities, and Dangers, which they muſt un- 
verpo to hive always inde pendent, they tollow 
"any ambitious Man rhat pleaſes them, and fall 
ealily from a troubleſome Liberty, to an agicc- 
alice Subje&ion. 

| rcmember tl;zt I have often faid in Holand, 
ard cven to the Fenfjoner himicit, that Men 
Wre miſtaken in the Nature of the Ho/an- 


ders. 
The 
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The World believes, that the Hollanders 
love Liberty ; whereas, they only hate Op- 
preſſion. They have more roughne [s of Mind, 
than fierceneſs of Soul, and 'tis the fiercencſs of 
the Soul, that makes the true Republicans, 
The People there wou'd be apprehenſive of a 
covetous Prince, who was able to take away 
their Eſtates ; a violent Prince, who ſhou'd 
offer Outrages to them : But the Name or Ti- 
tle of Prince, is what they ſubmit to with 
Pleaſure. 

If they love the Republick, *cis for the In- 
tereſt of their Traffick, more than for any Sa- 
tisfaQtion they find in being free. 

The Magiſtrates love to bs Independent, to 
govern thoſe that depend on them : As for the 
People, they would more eaſily acknowledge 
the Authority of the Prince, than that of the 
Magiſtrates. 

When a Prince of Orange had a Deſign to 
ſurprize Am/terdam, all declarcd for the Burgo- 
Maſters, bur that was rather out of a haired of 
Violence, than a love of Liberty. 

Whea another oppoſed a Peace, after a long 
expenſive War, a Peace was made in ſpite of 
him: But it was done through a (ence of the 
preſent Miſery ; and the Reip«ct they had na- 
turally for him, was only ſuſpended, not de- 


ſtroyed. 


When theſe extraordinary Stroaks were o- 


ver, they returned to the Prince of Orange. 


The R: publicans have the DiſſatistaCtion to te 
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the People take up their firſt AﬀeQions, and 
they apprehend a Monarchical Government, 
without daring to appear jealous of Liberty. 

When the Prince of Orange had no Poſt, nor 
Office, in the Government, when he had no- 
thing but his own Name to ſupport him, the 
=5%5 I ou and Monſieur de Nordhurs, were the 
only Perſons, that durſt boldly pronounce the 
Word Republick ar the Hague. 

The Family of Orange had other Enemies e- 
 _nongh; but theſe Enemies always ſpoke of the 
States in general Expreſſions, which did not 
explain the Conſtitution of the Government. 

Holland, ({ays Grotius) is a Republick made 
by chance, which is kept up by their Fear of 
the Spaniards : Reſpublica caſu fafta, quam me- 
tus Hiſpanorum continet. — 

The Apprehenſions which France now gives 
them, produceth the ſame Efſe&t; and the Ne- 
ceſſi:y of a geod Intelligence unites the Prince 
_ to the Szares, and the Srares to the Prince. 

But to judge of things by themſelves, the 
Hollanders are neither tree, nor Slaves.. Their 
Government is made up of feveral Pieces, very 
ſlightly tack'd together ; where the Power of 
the Prince, and the Liberty of the People, have 


equally need of great Addreſs tro ſupport them- 
ſelves. 


| Let us come now to what concerns Covrts, 
and refl:& upon the. Effet that Paſſions oc- 


caſion there. 
In 


# 
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In what Court have not the Women had 
Credit, and in what Intrigues are they not con- 
cerned 2? 


Did got the Princeſs of Eboly manage all 


under Philip the Second, as prudent and poli- 


tick as he was ? 
And the Counteſs of Carliſle, from the in» 


moft Receſſts of White-Has, did not ſhe ani- 


mate all the Factions of Weſtminſter ? 

'Tis a Conſolation for us to find, that thoſe 
who have a Right to govern us, carry the ſame 
Infirmities about them as we do; and tis a great 


delight to thoſe that are diſtinguiſh'd by Pow- 


er, to be made for Pleaſure as well as us. 
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REFLECTIONS 


UPON THE 


Trench | ran\lators. 


HE Performances of our Tranſlators are 

generally eſteemed by all the Word : 
*Tis not only the exact Fidelity that recom- 
merds our d' 4blancour ; we mult alſo admire 
the agreeat:le Force of his Expreſſion, 1n which 
' we findnothing harſh or oblcure : You cannot 
ſ.y thcre is one ſing!e Word wanting in him, 
-for the clcarneſs of rhe Sence. Oa the other 
hand, nothing 1s ſuperfluous in him, nothing 
t:13t is difyuſttul, nothing that can be par'd off 
without maiming him ; Every Word is, as it 
Were, meaſured, ro make the Period exact, and 
ye: the'Stile does not appear l[c{5 natural for it, 
thy a Syllable more or leſs, would ruine that 
Harmony, I know not how to deſcribe 1t, 
which is as agreeable ro the Ear, as that of 
Verſe. To deliver my own Opinion, he is ob- 
iged for theſe Advantages, to the Diſcourle of 
the Ancients,- which rules his own ; for ſo ſoon 
55 hereturns from their Genius to his own, as 
in his Prefaces and Letters, he loſith the beſt 
; | 1 TAN 4 | | : part 
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part of all theſe Beanties : And he who is an 


admirable Author, whulſt he is animated by the 


Spirit of the Greeks and Latins, becomes but | 


an indifferent Writer, when he is only ſupport» 
ed by himſelf. The fame has happen'd to rhe 
greateſt part of our Tranſlators, who, in my 
Opinion, ſeem ſufficiently convinced of their 
own Sterility, by making Trantlation theic 
Bufineſs : For certainly, a Man that places his 
Merit, in communicating the Thoughts of ©- 
thers, is not very confident of being capab'e 
ro recommend him(tlf by his own : However, 
the Publick is infinitely obliged to him for the 
Pains he takes, to bring us the Wealth ot Fo- 
reign Countries, when our own won't ſuffice: 
I am not of the Humour of a certain Perſon ot 
Quality, who is a declared Enemy to all Tranf- 
lations. He is a Learned and Ingenicus Spa 
ard, who cannot endure that what he has learn'd 
among the Ancients, at fo great an Expence 
of Time and Labour, ſhould be proſtituted to 
the Lazineſs of every common Reader. As 
for me, beſides that I improve in a thouſand 
places, by the laborious Enquiries of Tranſla- 
tors, I ſhould be glad to ſee the Knowledge of 
Antiquity become more general, and am well 
pleaſed to find their Authors admired by thoſe 
very Perſons, who would have call'd us Pe- 


dants, if we had mention'd them in Company, 


when they did not underſtand them. I joyn 
then my Acknowledgment to that of the Pub- 
ligk ; and I don't give them my Eſtecm ; and 
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can be very liberal of my Praiſes for Tranſlati. Þ 


LS 
- 


on, when I ſhall be very ſparing of them tor 
the Genius of the Franſlaior. t can much < 
ſteem the Verſions of d' Ablancour, Faugely, 
Durier, and many others, without having an 
over-great Value for-'their- Wit, if they have 
not diſcover'd it by ſomething of their own 
compoſing. 

We have the Verſions of two Latin Poems 
1n French, which deſerve to be as much conſ+ 
dered for their Beauty, as for the Difficulty of 
the Attempt. That of Breb@uf has been gene- 
rally eſteemed ; andI am not to cenſorious, or 
ſo {evere, as to oppole the Reputation it has 
got in the World. I will obſerve, notwith- 
ſtanding, that he hath carried the heat of L- 
can 1n our Language, further than it goes in 
his own ; and that by attempting to equal the 
Fire of this Poem, he hath, if I may be allow- 
ed the Expreſſion, fired himſelf much morc. 
This is what happens to Brebeuf very fre- 
quently, but he flags ſometimes ; and when 


Lucan happily meets with a Thought of a true 


Beauty, the Tranſlator falls much below him, 
as if he had a mind to appear eafie and natu- 
ral, when he was allowed to employ all his 
force. | 
You may remark a hundred times the truth 
of my firſt Obſervation, and the fecond will 
nt appcar lefs juſt ro you in ſome places ; for 
example : Brebeuf, when he is to render, Y#- 
arix cauſa Diis placuit, ſed vita Catoni : He 
ſays 
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ſays no more, but, The Gods ſerve Czſar, Cato 
follows Pompey. 
/  ?Tis a mean Expreſſion, which doth not an- 
| ſer the ſubliemeneſs of the Latine ;beſides,that 
| jt maims the Sence of the Author : For Lucan, 
who had his Imagination full of the Vertue of 
Cats, intended to raiſe him above the Gods, 
25 to the Merit of the Cauſe , which occaſton'd 
the oppoſition,and Brehzuf turns a Noble Image 
of Cato raifed above the Gods, into that of Cate 
{ubjeRed to Pompey. 

As tor Seprazs, he falls infinitely fhort of 
Virgil, which he frankly acknowledges him- 
felt; indeed it would be next toa Miracle, to 
be able to make a Tranſlation equal to ſo ex- 
cellent an Original : Beſides, one of the great- 
eſt Advantages of that Poet, confifts in the 
Beauty of the Expreſſion, which ſure it muſt 
be impoſſible to equal in our Language, ſince 
it could never be done in his own. 

Segrais ought to conrent himſelf with ha- 
viog tound our the Genius of Yirgl, better 
than any of our Authors; for whatever Graces 
the ,Encis has loſt in his Hands, I dare affirm, 
that it by far ſurpaſſes all thoſe Poems, that 
our Country-men have publiſh'd with more 
Confidence than Succeſs. 

The great Application of Segrazs,to find out 
the Genius of the Poet, appears in his Preface, 
as well as in the Tranſlation, and in my Opi- 
nion, he has ſucceeded well, as to thewhole, 
except the Characters. In that I cannot be of 
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his Opinion, and he muſt pardon me, if [ have 
been difpleas'd a thouſand times with his He- 
roe,and it [ lay hold on this occaſion, to examine 
the little Merit of the good /Aneas. 

Altho' Conquerors uſually take more care to | 
ſee their Orders executed upon Earth, than to | 
obſerve religiouſly thoſe of Heaven, yet fince /:a. | 
ly was promis'd to this Trojan by the Gods, 'tis 
with Reaſon, that Yirg? has given him a great 
Submiſſion to their Wills; but when he deſcribes 
him to us ſo devout, it ought to have been a 
Devotion full of Confidence, which agrees with 
the Conſtitution of Heroes, and not with a 
ſcrupulous Notion of. Religion, which never 
ſ\ubſiſts with true Valour. 

A General that believes heartily in his Gods, 
ought to augment the greatneſs of his Courage, 
by the hopes of their aſliſtance : His Condition 
wou'd be unhappy, if his Bel.et in them cou'd 
not ſubſiſt without 'Superſtition, which at the 
{ame time wou'd rob him of his Underſtand- 
ing and his.Vilour. Such an Infatuation it was 
that ruin'd Nicias,. who loſt the Army of the 
Athenians, and himſelf too, by a credulous 
and ſuperſtitious Opinion of the Diſpleaſure of 

ods. But it was not ſo with the Great A/ex- 
ander, who believed himſelf to be the Son of 
Jupiter, to prepare him to undertake the molt 
cxiraordinary Attions. Scipto, who pretended, 
or thought he had a Commerce with the Gods, 
made qa advantage of it, to recover the Roma 
Common: Wealth, and ſubvert that of the PO 
thas 
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thaginians. Ought then the Son of Venus, al- 
} ſured by Fupzrer, of his Proſperity, and future 
| Glory, to thew his Piety onlWa fearing Dan- 
| ger, and indiſtruſting the Succeſs of every Un- 
| dertaking 2 Segrais upon this defends a Cauſe, 
which he is not able ro maintain, and has ſo 
much Afﬀe&ion for his Heroe, that he rather 
choſe not to expreſs the Sence of Yirgi/ in all 
its extent, than to diſcover truly the thameful 
Fears of poor /Eneas. 


Extemplo Anez ſoluuntur frigore membra, 
Ingemit, & duplices tendens ad ſydera palmas, 
Talia woce refert ; 0 terque, quaterque beat, 
Queis ante ora patrum,Troje ſub menibus altis 
Contig7t oppetere. 


I own, that theſe ſudden Qualms will 
ſeize us ſometimes in ſpite of our ſelves, through 
a detect in our Conſtitution : But fince Yirgil 
had the liberty to model A#neas's, according to 
his own Fancy, I admire that he ſhould give 
him one ſuſceptible of theſe Frights. Philofo- 
phers take a Pride in the Defeas of Tempers, 
when they know how to corre them by Wil- 
dom : And Socrates was eafily induced to con- 
fels thoſe evil Inclinations, which Philoſophy 
taught him to overcome. But Nature oughc 
to be all Noble in Heroes ; and it by the neceſ- 
ſity of Humane Condition, it muſt ſometimes 
make a falſe ſtep, their Reaſon is employed in 
moderating Tranſports, not in furinounting 
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Infirmities ; even many times, their Impulſe, 
have fomething Divine in them, which is a. 
bove Reaſon ; ther which is called Irregularity Þ 
in others, is in them but a full Liberty, where 
their Souls diſplay themielves in their utmoſt | 
extent ; in fine, their Impetuofity makes that | 
Heroick Vertue, which forces our Admiration, 
Without paying a deference to our Judge 
Ment. 

But mean Paſſions diſhonour them, and if 
Friendſhip ſometimes exatts Fears and Afﬀiicti- 
ons from them, (like thoſe of Achilles for Pa 
troclus, and Alexander for Hepbeſtion) it is 
not permitted them in their own particular 
Dangers and Misfortunes, either to ſhew the 
ſame Fear , or make the fame Complaints. 
But ZAxeas knew how to fcar and lament upon 
every occaſion that concerned himſelf. 'Tis 
true, he doth the ſame thing for his Friends ; 
but we ought to attribute that not ſo much to 

« noble and generous Paſſion, as to an inexhau- 
 ſtible Source of Apprehenfions and Tears, 
which furniſh'd him naturally with them, both 
for himſelf, and others. 


Extemplo, nee ſoluuntur frigore membra, 
Ingemit, & duplices tendens ad ſydera palmar. 


Seized as he is, with this Coldneſs through 
all his Members, the firſt ſign of Life we diſco- 
yer in him, is his groaning ; theg he extends 
his Hands to Heaveo, and in all nr 

wou 
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| would implore is Succour, if the Condition 
| wherein the good Heroe finds himſelf, would 
F sfford him ſtrength enough to elevate his Mind 
| to the Gods, and pray with Devotion. His 
# Soul, which could not apply itſelf to any thing, 
| abandons it ſelf to Lamentations ; and like 

| thoſe deſolate Widows, who upon the very firſt 

| trouble they meet with, wiſh they were in the 

| Grave with their dear Husbands,the poor /Exeas 
 bewails,becauſe it was not his good Fate to periſh 


tefore 7roy with FHeftor, and efteems them ve- 
ry happy, who left their Bones in the Boſom 
of ſo ſweet, and ſo dear a Country. Some 


People perhaps may believe that he fays ſo, 


becauſe he envies their Happineſs ; but I am pers 
{waded, that *tis for fear of the Danger that 
threatens him. 


'Tis farther to be obſerv'd, that all theſe La» 


- mentations begin almoſt as ſoon as the Tem- 


peſt. 
The Winds blow impetuouſly, the Air 1s 
darkned, it Thunders, it Lightens, the Waves 


grow bigger and more furious : All this 1s net- 


ther better nor worfe, than what happens inall 
Tempeſts. Yet there is neither Maſt fplit , 
nor Sails torn to pieces, nor Oars broken, nor 
Rudder loſt, nor Leak made, for the Water to 
enter the Ship ; this is the true time when a 
Man ought to lay on in earneſt : There are 
a thouſand Boys in England, and as many Wo- 
men in Holland, who would hardly ſhew their 
Amazement, where the Heroe fhews his De- 
ſpair. 'Tis 
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'Tis methinks very remarkable in Yjrgj/ 
that the Gods ſhould leave AZxeas wholly to Þ 
himſelf, when he is upon the lamenting þ 
Strain. Let him ſpeak of the Deſtruction of Þ 
Troy, in as compaſſionate Terms as he can, 
they won't interfere to moderate his Tears; 
but as ſoon as there's a great Reſolution to take, 
or an Afﬀair difficult to execute, they won't 
truſt either his Capacity, or his Courage, and 
theſe good-natured Deities are ready upon eve- 
ry occaſion to take that upon them, which other 
great Men have not only undertaken, but per- 
tormed by themfclves. 

[ know how neceſſary the Intervention of 
the Gods is to an Epick Poem ; but {till that 
doth not hinder the Poet from laying a greater 
{treſs upon the Valour of his Heroe ; tor it the 
Heroe 1s too confident, who in contempt of 
the Gods, will tound all upon himlſelt ; cer- 
tainly the God is too favourable, who 1a per- 
forming all, quite takes off from the Merit of 
the Heroe. 

No Man better underſtood this delicate Ma- 
nagement of the Aſſiſtance of Heaven, and the 
Courage ot great Men, than Longinus. ajax, 
ſays he, finding himſeli engaged in Battc!, 1n 
_ a terrible dark Night, doth not asl: Fp:7er t9 
reſcue bim trom the Danger he was 2. £32 
had been below him : He doth not {+l 24M 
a ſupernatural Strength to overcoinc th 2 
curity, for then he thould have hd rov 641 
a thare in the Victory. He only b.g5 ivr [tit 
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that he might be able to diſcern his Enemies, 
and to exerciſe againſt them his own proper 
Valour, Da lucem ut videam. 

The greateſt Fault of the Pharſalia 1s, that 
properly ſpeaking, 'tis nothing but a Hiſtory 
in Verſe, where illuſtrious Men perform al- 
moſt all things by Methods purely Humane. 
Petronius had reaſon to blame him for it, and 
remarks judiciouſly, That per ambages, Deorum- 
que miniſterium, & fabuloſum ſententiarum tor- 


mentum pracipitandus eft liber ſpiritus, ut po- 


tius farentis animi vaticinatio appareat, quan 
religioſa orationis ſub teſtibus fides. 

But the ZEnezs is an Eternal Fable, where the 
Gods are introduced to manage, and execute 
every thing. As for the good z£yeas, he hardly 
concerns himſelf in any important and glorious 
Deſign; 'tis enough for him, that he dif- 
charges his Conſcience in the Offices of a pi- 
ous, tender, and compaſſionate Man. He 
carries his Father on his Shoulders, he conju- 
* gally laments his dear Creu/a ; he caules his 


Nurſe to be interred, and makes a Funeral. 


Pile for the truſty Palinurus, for whom he 
ſhcds a thouſand Tears. 

Here was a ſorry Heroe in Paganiſm , Hea- 
ven knows, who for all we can tell, wou'd 
have made an admirable Saint amongit us Chrz- 
ſttans, and work'd Miracles pleniutuily. In 
thorr, he was fitter to make a Founder of an 
Order, than a State. 


To 


Ti 
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To confider tum now as to his Religion, { 
can heartily reverence his Piety : Bur it [ were 
to judge of him by the Impreſſions that Glory 
makes upon him, I can never endure ſuch x 
Conquerour, that turnitheth himſelf with no- 
thing but Tears in Misfortunes, and Fears in 
every Danger that betals him. I regret that 
he ſhou'd make himlſelt Maſter of (o delicious 


a Country as Jraiy, with Qualities that were 


more proper to loſe his own, than to ſubdue 


another Nation. 


Virgil, m my Opinion, was undoubtccly 
very compaſſionare 10 his Temper. Tie rea- 
fon why he makes the delolare Trojans com- 
plain of ſo many Misfortunes, was, as I be * 
leve, becauſe he found a lecret Inclination in 
himſclf to be pitiful. If he had not been of 


that Conftiturion , he would not have given 


to the good Ancas fo great an Aﬀettion tor 
his dear Troy ; tor Heroes eaſily part witli! 
the remembrance of their Native Country, 
In Nations where they are to pcrtorm great Ex- 
ploits: Their Souls, wholly taken up with [- 
dea's of Glory, have no room to entertain 
ſuch trifling Imaginations. 

The 7rojans thercfore ſhou'd have been els 
afflicted for their Miſery : Military Men, w hen 
they would excite our Pity for their M:sfor- 
tunes, doin truth make us only deſpiſe them 
for their weakneſs. But /Eneas particularly 


_ ought to have been taken vp with his great De- 


ſign, and to have turned his Thoughts from 
his 
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his paſt Sufferings, upon the new Eſtabliſh- 
ment he was going to make : Hz, that was des 
creed to found the Greatneſs and Vertue of the 
Romans, ought to have had an Elevation and 
a Magnanimity worthy of them. 


In other things,Segrais could not beſtow too 


many Commendations upon the Anezs ; and, 
perhaps, | am pleas'd with the Fourth and 
Sixth Books, more than he is himſelt with the 
Chara&ers. As for the latter,l muſt own, they 
don't affect me, and I find thoſe of Fomer as 
forcible and enlivening, as thoſe of Y7rgil are 
flat and infipid. 

Who can take the 7/;as into his Hands, but 


he muſt be elevared by the Impreſſion, rhat the. 


Character of AchiJes makes upon him 2? 

What Man is there, to whom the impetuous 
Courage of 4g doth not give ſome Motion 
of Impatience # Who is not animated, and ex= 
cited by the Valour of Diomedes ? 

The Rank and Gravity of 4gamemnon muſt 
certainly 1mprint a Reſpect in every Reader. 
Who hath not a Veneration for the confumma- 
«ted Experienccand Wiſdom ef Neſtor? In whom 
does not the deliberate Induſtry ot the ſubtle 
and ingenious Ziyſſes raiſe the Imagination 2 
The untortunate Valour of Eefor makes hint 
lamented by all the World ; the miſerable Con» 
dition of old King Priam touches the moſt ob- 
durate Soul ; and altho' Beauty hath, as it were, 
a (ecret Priviledge, to reconcile the Aﬀections 
to it, yet that of Paris and Helena attracts no- 

= thing 
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thiog but our Indignation,when we conſider the 
Blood it caus'd to be fſpilt, and the tatal Mistor: 
tunes it drew aftcr it. 

However it be, every thing animates in Ze 
mer, every thing affects ; but in Yirgil, who 
is not tired with the good Zea, and his dear 
Achates ; if you except Niſus, and Euryalu, 
who, indeed, intereſs you in all their Adven- 
tures, you muſt of neceſſity languiſh in the 
Company of the other Gentlemen ; of 7/tove- 
uw, Sergeſtus, Mneſtheus, Cloantes, Gtas, and the 
reſt of thoſe ordinary Sparks, that accompany 
an indifferent Leader. Judge by this, how 
much we ought to admire the Poetry of Yir- 
gil, ſince in ſpite of the ſuperlative Conrag: of 
the Heroes of Homer, and the little Meri of 
his own, he is, it may be preferable to him, 
or certainly, is not his [nferioup. 

- 


SOME 


OBSERVATIONS 


EFON THE 


Taft and Judgment 


OF THE 


ERENCH. 


Ltho the common Genius of the French 
A appears to be ordinary enough, 'tis 
certain, that thole who diſtinguiſh 
themſelves amongſt us, are capable of produ- 
cing the fineſt things : But tho' they know how 
 tocompole them, weare at a loſs how to eſteem 
them ; and after we have done Juſtice to 
ſome excellent Work, our Diſtaſt or our Levi- 
ty, doth not ſuffer it to enjoy that Reputatis 
on long, which we have given tt. 

I don't at all wonder, that there is no good 
Taſt of Things where Barbarity reigns, and no 
Judgment, where Letters, Arts, and Diſci- 
Pline are loſt ; it would likewiſe be ridiculous, 
to expect a Vein of fiac Learning, in timcs of 

M 2 Dark- 
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Darkneſs and Ignorance : But that which is 
really ſurpriſing, is, to Ice in a melt polite 
Court, a true and vicious Palate {ſucceed 
by Turns, and become A-l/a mode, like our 
Cloaths. 

[ have known conſideratle Men fometimes 
paſs !or the Ornaments of the Court, and im- 
meoiattly be thought ridiculous ; to be hiked 
again, then fall into Contempt, without any 
alteration, either in their Perſons, or their 
Conduct. 

A Man retires with the Applauſe of the 

_ whole World, who,the next Day finds himfelt 
the Subject ot! our Ratilery, without knowing 
how he came to torteit the good Opition we 
had ot I1im fo lately, The true Reaſon 15, be. 
caule we rarcly judge of Men by tohd Advan- 
tages, which good Sence ules to diſcover ; but 
by the Fathion, whoie Applauſe ends, as ſoon 
as the Fancy which produced it. The 
Works of Authors are {ſubject to the fame [ne- 
quality of our Judgment. When was young, The- 
ophile was :dmired,in {pite of his Irregularities 
and Negligence, which made a ſhift ro eſcape 
through want of Judgment, or Attention 1n 
the Court:icrs of thar time. I have ſeen him 
ſince univerſally cried down by all the Verſ+ 

 fiers, without any reſpeC to his fine Imagina- 
tion, and the happy Graces of his Genius. 

[ have known the time, when the Poetry of 
Malherbe was thought admirable, for the Turn, 
the ExaQtneſs, and the Expreſſion. Not iong 

alter, 
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after, he was thrown aſide, as the worſt of 
Poets , when Riddles, Burleſque, 
and * Ends of Rhimes, carried all 
France before them. 

I have ſeen a whole Audience exclaim at the 
Pucelle of Chapelain. | 

I have ſeen the very {3me Gentlemen, when 
they recover'd out of this Error that ſurpriz'd 
them, to give their firſt Opinion the Lye. 

After this, I (aw a Conſpiracy form'd on pur- 
poſe todamn ir, without ſtaying to diſtinguiſh 
the good from what was bad 1n it. 


* Bout-r1mex. 


[ have ſcen Corner/e loſe his Reputation, if | 


it were poſſible tor him to lole it, at the repre- 
ſentation of one of his beſt Pieces. 
I have ſeen the two beſt Comedians of the 


World, expoled to all our Raillery ; and when 


the Influence of this Prejudice was over, they 
were as much admired as before, 

The Airs of Boiſſet, which formerly (o juſtly 
charmed all the Court, were ſoon left for lit- 


tle Ballad-Tunes ; and Luigi, the firſt Man of 


the Univerſe in his Art, muſt come from /raly 
to admire them, and make us reyent of this 
our Folly, and reſtore them to that Reputation 
which nothing but meer Whimſie had robbed 
them off. I 
If you ask me the Reaſon of it, I muſt tell 
you, that Induſtry in France, ſupplies the place 
of the greateſt Merit, and that the Art of ma- 


king one's (elf valued, oftner gives us a Repu- 


tation, than our intrinſick value. 
. M 3 Since 
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Since good Judges are as rare as good Ay. 
thors ; ſince 'tis as diificult to find Judgment 
in one, as Genius in the other , every one 
Aiming to give a Reputation to that which 
pleaſes him, it happens, that the Mulcitude ya. 
lues that which is agreeeble to their il] Reliſh, 
or at moſt, to their indifferent Underſtand- 
10g, 1] 
Beſides, Novelty is a Temptation from 
which our Minds cannot eaſily defend them- 
(cives. The Merit which we are accuſtomed 
to, Gocs not fail in-time to raiſe our Envy, and 
even Deteds are capable of ſurpriſing us agree- 
ably, in things that we never law. 

The moſt valuable chings, atter they have 
appearci ior ſome time amongſt us, no Jorger 
make an imp:e(1ion upon us as good, but dil- 
guſt us as old. Na ths other ſide, things that 
defſcive no Eſtee:.:, are lets rejected as deſpica- 
Dic, than deſired «; i7.-w. 

Not bi: that we i :ve Men of ſound Judg- 
ment in Fraxce, who never diſlike any thing 
that ought +: pleaſe, ardare never pleas'd with 
what is trifling - But the Mulricude, cither 
1890ran', or prepoſleſs'd, ill prevails over thc 
{m2l! Numvers of the Knowing, 

. Belides, Perſons of the greateſt Figure va- 
luc every thing according to their Fancy, and 
when a Perſon follows rhe Mode, he may e- 
qually eſteem tho{e things he knows, and thoſe 
be doth nor. i | 1 


There 


. 
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There is no Country, where Reaſon is more 
rare, than in France ; but where you once find 
it, *tis in the higheſt perfetion. | 

For the moſt part indeed, we are govern'd 
by Fancy, but a Fancy fo fine, and a Caprice 
ſo noble, as to what regards the outſide, that 
| Strangers aſhamed of their Judgment, as of a 
| groſs Quality, ſeek to make themſelves eſteem- 

ed at home, by imitating our Modes, and re- 
nounce eſſential Qualities, to affe& an Air and 
Manner, which its hardly poſlible for them to 
attain. Thus that continual alteration in our 
Habit , with which our Neighbours reproach 
us, but always imitate, is without our fo de- 
ſigning it, a wiſe and politick Contrivance; 
for, beſides, thoſe infinite Sums of Money which — 
it draws from Foreign Parts, 'tis an Intereſt | 

more ſolid than one would imagine, 'to have 
French-men diſperſed in all places, who regulate 
{Fhe Garb of other Nations by our own ; who 
begin by enſlaving their Eyes, when their Heart 
{till oppoſes our Laws, and gain the Senſes to 
favour our Empire,when in their Opinion they 
{till hold out for Liberty. 

So advantageous and happy to us, is this 
Fancy of ours, which makes it (elf bs received 
by our greateſt Enemics. However, it ovght 
not to uſurp upon the Arts, nor pretend impe- 
r:ouſly to paſs Sentence upon the Productions 
of the Ming, without conſulting either a good 
Taſte or Reaſon. 
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When we are arrived to the perfeQion of 
any thing, we ought ro ſhew our N.cenels by 
reliſhing, and our Juſtice by always eſteeming 
' ft : Unleſs we 'obſerve this Rule, we may with 
Reaſon Le reproached, that Strangers are more 
favourable to the Merit of our Works, than 
our ſelves. 

We frequently find ſome of our good Pieces 
preſerve their Reputation abroad, when they 
have loſt it in France : We ſce our Fopperies 
elſewhere rejeted by good Sence, when we 
cxtol them to' the Skies, out of a ridiculous 
Folly. | 

There is a Vice oppoſite to this, which is 
equally inſupportable ; that is, our paſſionate 
Aﬀe@ion for what was done in the former, 
and our diſlike for every thing that's done in 
our own time. 

Upon this Foundation Horace drew the Chi- 
rater of Old Age, and an Old Man is, indeed, 
admirably deſcribed by him. 


Dificilis, querulus, Laudator temporis afli. 


In this melancholly Scene of our Life, we 
impute the Defeats which proceed purely from 
our Moroſenelſs to exteriour Objets ; and when 
a pleaſant Remembrance turns our Thoughts 
from what we are, to what we have been, we 
attribute Agreements to many things which 
really had none, becauſe they revive in our 
Minds the Idea of our Youth; when every 

_ thing 
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thing pleaſed us by the Warmth of our Tem- 
: But we ought not to impute this Humour to 
Old Age alone ; there are ſome Perſons, who 
imagine, that Merit conliſts in delpiſing every 
thing that 1s new, and Solidity, in valuing e- 
very thing that 1s old. 

There are ſome, who, of their own Nature, 
are pleaſed with what they ſee, and fond of 
what they have ſeen. 

They will tell you wonders of an old Court, 
where there was nothing but what was ordina- 
ry, and pretend to contemn the Grandeur and 
Magnificence which they have before their 
Eyes, 

They are too profuſe of their Praiſes to de- 
ceaſed Perſons of but a common Vertue, and 
will hardly do Juſtice to the Glory of the 
greateſt Heroe, if he'is living. | 

The firſt Obſtacle to their Eſteem, is to 
Live; as the moſt favourable Recommendation. 
is to have been. After a Man is dead, thev 
will praiſe, what they blamed in him, whilit 
alive ; and then, diſengaged from the Moroſe- 
neſs of their Humour, they will juſtly render 
to his Memory, what they unjuſtly denied to 
his Perſon. 

As for me, 'twas always my Opinion, That 
to make a ſound Judgment of Men, and of their 
Works, it -is neceſfary to conſider them by 
themſelves, and to have a Contempt, or a 
Reſpect tor Things paſt, according to their 

1n- 
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intrinſick worth, whatever 1t is. I am per. 
{waded, that we ought net to oppoſe all new 
Things merely out ot a Spirit of Averſion, nor 
on the other hand, to huat after them out of x 

love of Novelty ; but to rejeR,or receive them, 
according to the true Opinion ; we ſhould part 


with our "Capricio's, and the Fantaſticalncis of | 


our Humour, which after all is a hindrance to 
know things well. 
The molt eſſential Point 1s to acquire a true 
Judgment, and a pure Underſtanding. 
Nature prepares us for it, but Experience 
and Converſation with polite Perſons, brings it 
to perfection. R 
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INTEREST 


Perſons altogether Cozrupted, 


The Corrupted ſpeaks. 


Lain and after an exact Reflecion up- 


| Have paſſed, Gentlemen, through all Con- 
on Life, I find but two Things that can 


deſerye the Thoughts and Application of a 


wiſe Man, the Care of Getting, and that of 
Hoarding. 
Heonoar is nothing but the Idol of Young 


Men ; tis by that a Mao begins his Reputa- 


tion, when he is a Fool, and he concludes it by 
that which i 1s called Corruption, (o ſoon as he 
becomes wile. 

| As for me, I never had my Mind poſle(s'd 


with this Chimera. Duty, Friendſhip, Grati- 


tude, and the reſt of thoſe Errors, that entan- 
ole Sots and Fools in their Snares , have not 


given me a Momeant's Trouble in all my 


Life. 

Nature ſent me into the World with the true 
Principles of Inter:{t, which | have improved 
by Study, and fort:fted by Experience. | 


Avarice: 
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Avarice, wh:c1 cauſes the fame Thirſt after 
Wealth, as Ambition doth after Power, has re. 
quited my Scrvices with great Advantages, tho' 
at the ſame time, I bleſs my Stars for it, I can 
{toop to the meaneſt Prefits. 

There are a hundred different ways of pet- 
tiog, which are but ſo many different Reward; 
of our Induſtry. 

It would be a difficult thing to aſſign all the 
particular ways of getting ; but a Man can ne- 
ver be deceived, it he makes it his principal 


Maxim, to prefer the profitable betore the ho- 


neſt : To apply one's lelf to the profitable, is 
to follow the [ntention of Nature, which by a 
lecret InſtinC carries us to what is agreeableto 
us, and obliges us to refer all things to our 
ſelves. 


Honour is an Imaginary Duty, which merely 


tor the Conſideration of others, makes us ab- 


ſtain from the Goods we might enjoy, or part 


with thoſe which we ſhould retain. 

As for what relates to Hoarding ; Is it not 
reaſonable, we ſhould manage with care, what 
we have acquired with difficulty 2 So long as 
we have Money in our Cofters, we ſhall have 
Friends, and humble Servants : If we exhauſt 
it by a vain Liberality, we ſhall only give the 


World liberty to be Ungratetul, when we have | 


loft that, which ſecured to us the Services and 
Reſpect of others. | 
There are but a few acknowledging Perſons, 


and when we can meet with ſuch, it is certain, 
| that 


* £ 


ff 
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that the Price of Gratitude very rarely comes 
up to:that of the Benefit. -_ 


There is one thing of great uſe, which I 


: have happily practiſed ; and that 1s, Gentle- 


| men, to promile eternally, and very rarely to 

| perform. A Man reaps more Services by Pro- 

| miſes, than by Preſents : For Men generally 

| endeavour to deſerve, what they hope trom us ; 
while they are but barely contented with 
what they receive, and either look upon it to 
be a Recompence of their Pains, or an Effe&t of 
their Induſtry. However, of all the ſeveral 
ſorts of the Ungrateful, theſe ſeem to me to be 
the leaſt dangerous, becauſe they undeceive us 
immediately, and never put us to the Expence 
of a ſecond Gifr. 

You will meet with others much more to 
be fear'd, who perpetually talk of the Good 
which is done them, ſo far as to trouble the 
whole World with theſe idle Stories : They 
have always the Name of their BenefaQor in 
their Mouths, and his Picture in their Cham- 
bers ; But what do they propole to themſelves 
from thisvain appearance of acknowledgment? 

They imagine it gives them a Title to a new 


| Pretenſion ; and whilſt you think they are em- 


ployed about returning the Favour, which they 
ſo lately received, they think they have alrea- 
dy done enough to deſerve another, and will 

not be wanting to ask for it. 
* A fine Subtlety indeed, of this Age, to turn 
"Gratitude towards what is to come, which till 
now, 
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now, was nothing but the Sence of a paſt Obji- 
gation. : 

As you are to hive with Perſons, that have 
their Deſigns vpon you, 'tis your Butinels to 
uſe all Caution againſt them ; bur without put- 
ting yourJudgment to the Expence of examin- 
og their good and evil Intentions, the beſt way 
will ve, to ſecure your Jelt by a general Dil- 
cruſt of all Manking. 

ln the mean time, not to entertain an univer- 
ſal Diſguſt, which would make all the World 
abandon you, it will be proper to appear dil: 
intereſſed ſometimes, out of a ſecret Deſign of 
Intereſt ; it will be convenieat, now and then, 
to do ſome Publick Actions of a ſeeming Gene- 
rofity, tho' indeed 'tis but all Artifice, and to 
force your Nature to do a Favour as Nobly, as 
1f it came from a true Inclination. 

By this means you will efface the remem- 
brance of what is paſt, and make the World 
expect nothing but Miracles from you for the 
future. ” 

But in theſe rare Occaſions, the Secret 1s, to 
chuſe a Man of an eſtabliſhed Meris, or one 
who for his agreeable Qualities is generally be- 
foved : By this univerſal Eſteem, or Friend- 
ſhip, every one fooliſhly thinks himſelf obliged 
by a Favour, which is received but by ons 
fingle Perſon. Ti _ 
| Afﬀeer the Noiſe of ſo fine an Action, let the 
World continue in the good Opinion of your 
Generofity, and rake pleaſure ſometimes in 

enjoy- 
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enjoying the Flattery of ſupple Slaves, and the 
Approbation of ill Judges. _ | 

As by this refined Conduct you have rais'd 
Deſires, and permitted Hopes to be conceived, 
all thoſe that think themſelves deſerving, will 
endeavour to ſhew it in your Preſence. 

Your Enemies will find out ſecret ways to 
reconcile themſelves, that they may not be ex- 
cluded from your Favours. Your Friends, ani- 
mared by a new Zeal, will do their utmoſt to 
deſerve them ; and thole Perſons, that are par- 
ticularly intimate with you, will redouble their 
Care and Diligence in ſerving you. 

Then when you fee all the World concur in 
your Praiſe, you may infenſfibly betake your 
{clf again to your uſual Method. 

Your Arquaintance will become more diffi- 


cult; to havea bare ſight of you will be no ſmall 


Condeſcenſion, to converſe with you will be a 
greater ; your Frowns will drive away the 
troubleſome, and your Smiles will fatisfie the 
fooliſh ; your Company, as nauſeous as it is, 
will be taken for a mighty Favour ; and tocon- 
clude all, in a word, you will practiſe all your 
vain things to others, and prudently reſerve all 
the ſolid ones for your ſelf. 


THE 


1 THE 
'LooRigid Verrue: 


The Vertuous Perſon ſpeaks. 


Conditions, and after an exa& Reflection 

upon Lie, I find but two Things that can 
render it happy : To moderate our Deſtres, and 
to make a good Ule of our Fortune. 

They, to whom Reaſon affords Repoie, 
which Fancy takes away trom us, live tree trom 
many Mistortunes, and are in a Condition of 
taſting the moſt real Good. 

A Man advanced to Greatneſs, who makes 
others find their Fortune 1n his, joins a great 
| Merit to a great Happineſs ; he 1s not tie 
more happy by the Wealth which he enjoys, 
_ than by that which he knows how to give : 
Bur he that, like you, courts all Mankind tor 
bis Intereit,and will not ſuffer any to ſhare Ad 
vantages with him, makes himſelf unworthy 
of common Socity, and deſerves to be cxclu- 
ded from a'l Converſation. 


|| Have paſſed as well as you, throug! all 


Not- 
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Notwithſtanding the ill Opinion I have en- 
tertain'd of you, I cannot but think, that there 
5s a Vanity in the Confeſſion of your Vices. 

Nature has uot left it in your power to be 
ſo wicked, as you would appear to be, 

A Man is not abſolutely ungrateful with Im- 
punity ; he doth not betray without remorſe ; 
nor is he ſo greedy of another's Wealth, 
and ſo tenacious of his own, without ſome 
ſhame, But tho* you were never fo com- 
poſed within your ſelf, free from internal 
Combats, and ſecret Apitations, you are ſtill 


to account with the World, whoſe importu- 


nate Reproaches, and troubleſome Accuſations 
you muſt be forced to endure. 

As for that mercenary Principle you were 
talking of, 'tis that which renders you contems 
ptible : For Story tells us of illuſtrious Debau- 
chees, but there never was an illuſtrious Miſer 
11 Nature: 

Grandeur of Soul cannot conſiſt with the 
{ordid Baſeneſs of Avarice. Beſides, what can 
be more unjuſt, than to heap up that which is 
the Soul of Commerce, and affords us the Con- 
venicnces of Life, to make no uſe ar all of 
it ? 

'Tis to perſevere in the Crime, and torob the 
Publick by a continued Theft, of what was 
once extorted from private Perſons. 

Thoſe that take away with Violence, in or- 
der to diſperſe with Profuſion, are much more 
excuſable. 


N _ They 
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Their Expence 1s, as it were, a fort of Re. 
ſiitution, and the Loſers feem to re-enter into 
fone part of their Poſſefſions, when Magnij- 
cence expoles to their Eyes, what Force had 
wreſted out of their Rands. 

[t an ill Reputation is indifferent to you, if 
Tnjuſtice hath no influence upon you, yet have 
at lea(t ſome regard to your own Repole. 

Since all your Deſires center in Money, whe. 
ther it be in your own Cuſtody, or another's, 
it equally viſquiets you ; you are mad to be dif 
appointed of getting it ; what you pollels keeps 
you in perpetual Pain; and if you lole it, you are 
upon the Rack of Deſpair : : Now as nothing is 
ſo agreeable as to have Riches, and to make a 
right ule of them ; ſo there is nothing fo unez- 
he, as to be preedy,and too penurious together, 

[ confeſs, your Diſourſe upon ungratetul 
Perſons, is no leſs ingenious than true ; but in 
anſwer to that it may be replied, that this Nice. 
try proceeds more from your Obſervation, than 
your Experience. Your mighty Precaution 
againſt [lngratitude, ſhews however lc(s hatred 
tor that Crime, than aver{ion for Gencrolity ; 
and really you don't leſs avoid the Thanktul, 
than the Ungratetul. 

Both one and tne other receive Favours, 
and your [ntention 1s to beſtuw none ; tho 
perhaps you may forgive an Injury that 15 done 
you, yet you are irreconcilable when you have 
a Kindneis, if it duth nor bring after it a 
gt calcr, 

Since 


Boos Kaghd Fe, 
Since I am inſenſibly engaged in this Argyu- 
ment, [ will carry it ona little further. There 


are ſome Men of the Humour of Cardival X7- 
menes, who never agree to what is requeſted of 


them, becauſe rhey would not be prevented, 


they ſay, in their Deſigns, nor diſturbed in 
the Order of the Good they intend to do. 
There are others ſo jealous of the Honour 
of their own Actions, that they reject eve- 
ry thing which is recommended to them by 
others. This may come ſometimes from a 
good Principle, and be tound in Noble Diſpo- 
fitions ; but for the moſt part they are diſho- 
neſt Jealouſics,..and falſe Niceties of Honour, 
which proceed from a real unwillingneſs to do 


Kindneſles. 


Let us ſuffer the Miſerable to explain their 
Necelſlities to us, ſince we do not fo much as 
think of them in our abundance. 

Let us not be aſham'd of owing theThoughts 
of a good Action to another, and let us leave 
all the Avenucs tree to thole that advite us to 
do well. 

In the mean time, we ſhould think out 
ſelves too eafie, did we not ſhew our felves dit- 
ficult to be perſwaJed to what is good, while 
we receive what is 1}l with the moſt implicit 
Credulity, and believe we are Maſters of our 
(elves. _-, 

Every one fears the Aſcendatt ot his Friends, 
it hz receives any good Offices trom them + ev e- 
ty one takesa malicious Secret, and the Arie 

N 2. | +ib 
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of thoſe ill Impreſſions that are given him, to 
come from a Sincerity of Heart, and a real 
Friend{hip. 

[ own that in this latter caſe, our Caution is 
warrantable ; 'us here we may be upon our 
Guard with Jealouſic ; 'tis here we ought to 
defend our ſelves from nice [nſinuations, which 
in{enſibly lead us to do il!. 

But to quit Diſcourles that are roo general ; 
What are you the better lor making all Accels 
to you ſo difficult? 

What ſignifies that great Art, which rules 
every Line of your Face ? which governs your 
Smiles, and Frowns ? To give ſealonably, and 
to refuſe with Reaſon, would be more benekfi- 
cial for -others, and more advantageous tor 
your ſelf. There is no great Merit 1n being 
able to over-reach thoſe wao have their de- 
pendance upon you. 

You think you ſhew the Subtlety of your 
Brain, while you only diſcover the Malice of 
your Nature. 

The great Pains you take to delude the Ex- 
peRations of others, will delude the Deſigner, 
and come home to your ſelf at laſt. 

Every Day brings you Riches, and every 
Day retrenches the Uſe of them ; your Wealth 
increaſeth, and your Senſes, which ſhould en- 
Joy 1t, decay. 

You hunt after things that are wholly Fo- 
= n to you, and in the mean time loſe your 
elf. 
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What are you the better then for all theſe 
fine Advantages of Nature 2 What Benefit do 
you reap by this Noble Genius of Intereſt 2 

You paſs your Lite among(t ſuperfluous 
Treaſures, while Covetouſneſs doth not allow 
you the Diſpoial, and Nature deprives you of 
the Enjoy ment of them. How unhappy 1s 
your Fortune, bor!i in relatien to your felt and 
others, which periccutes you with Inquietudes 


at home, and Envy abroad. 


ia What Sciences @ Gentleman 


IWhat SCIENCES 4a Gentleman 
ſhould apply himſelf to. 
QU ask me my Opinion, What aic 
, thoſe Sciences, to which a Gentleman 
ſhou'd apply himſclt : I will give it 
you very 1mpartially, without pretencing to 
determine any Man's Judgment by mine. ] 
never much addicted my felt ro Reading ; but it 
I employ any Hours that way,they are the moſt 
uſclels | have, without Deſign, without Order, 
when I cannot enjoy the Converſation of 1n- 
genious Gentlemen, and find my felt uncapa- 
ble of Pleaſures. How then can you expec,that 
T ihouid ſpeak to you profoundly of thole things, 
waich | have but curſorily examin'd, and upon 
v hicl; I have made but ſlight Reflections ? 
Divinity ſeems to me very conſiderable, as 
it Is a Science which reſpetls Salvation : But 
In my Jucgment, 1t 1s become too common ; 
and 'tis ridiculous, that even Women ſhould 
dare 10 diipute on Qneſtions, which ought to 
be handled with a great deal of Myſtery and 
Scerccy. *Tis ſufficient for us to be obedient 
and fnbmithve. Let us feave this Dodtrine 
Vi toll to our Superiours, 8nd follow with Re- 
Iyer, caole that have the care of guiding us. 
Not 
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Not but that our DoCtors contribute to ruine 
this Deterence, and lend their helping Hand to 
ſtart nice Curio! ities, which inſenſibly lead us 
into Errors: There is nothing ſo well eſtabliſhed 
by the Conſent of all Nations, but they ſubmit 
it to the Extravagance of Reaſoning. They 
burn a Man who 1s ſo unhappy, as not to be- 
lieve a God, and at the ſame time 'tis a Queſti- 
on in the Schools, whether there 1s one, or no. 

By this means they confound Men of weak 
Underſtandings, and cauſe a Suſpicion in the 
Diſtruſttul ; by this means they arm the Furi- 
ous, and permit them to find out pernicious 
Arguments, whereby they combat their own 
real Sentiments, and the true Impreilſions of 
Nature. 

Hobbs, the greateſt Genius of Eng/and, next 
to Bacon, would not, by his good will, ſuffer 
Ariſtotle to have ſo much Credit in Theology, 
and makes his Subtleties the occaſion of the 1c- 
veral Diviſions in the Church, 

[t proceeds perbaps from theſe forts of Rea- 
lonings, - that the Divines are nor ſometimes the 
molt docible ; which gave occaſion to the Pro- 
verb, That Phyſicians and Divines rarely trusf 
to Remedies and Religion. 1'il ſay no more, but 


only wiſh, that our Directors would treat of 


Matters of Religion with more Moveration, 
and that thoſe who ought to ſubmit to them, 

would haveleſs Curioſity. 
As Philoſophy allows us a greater Latirude 
in thinking, I have cultivated that a Ii tle 
N 4 more, 
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more. At that part of my Life, when we are 
fiiteſt for the Purſuit of Knowledge, I had a 
great deſire to comprehend the Nature of 
Things, and my Prelumption pretently per- 
{waded me, that | was acquainted with them : 
Tize leaſt Proot ſeemed to me a Certainty, and 
a Probability paſſed for a Truth ; I cannot ex- 
preſs to you with what Contempt I look'd down 
upon thoſe whom I imagin'd to be 1gnorant ct 
thoſe things, which I ſuppoi.d my felt to knoiv, 
Ar length, when Age and Experience, which 
unhappily come together, had cauſed me to 
make ſerious Refieions, I began tro lay atide 
a Science always conteſted, and about which 
the greateſt Men have had different Sentiments. 
I found by the Univerſal Content of Nation:, 
that Plato, Ariſtotle, Zeno, and Epicurus, had 
beea the molt celebrated Men of their Age ; vcr 
there was nothing ſo contraty as their Opini- 
ons. Three thouſand Years after, | iound them 
equally diſputeo, Partiſans on all ſides, but no- 
thing of Certainty and Aſſurance. In the mic{l 
of theſe Meditations, which inſenſibly difabn- 
ſed me, I had the Curiofi'y to lec Gaſſendus, 
the moſt knowing ot all Philoſophers, and the 
leaſt preſuming, After a long Converlation, 
waerein he communicated to me all that we 
can find out by Reafon,he complained, that Na- 
ture had given ſo much Extent to our Curio- 
ſity,and ſuch narrow Bounds to our Knowledge; 
adding, that he did not fay this to mortifie the 
Preſumption of others, or to make an Oſten- 


tation 
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tation of his own Humility, which is down- 
right Hypocrifie ; that perhaps he was not ig- 
norant what the World thought of ſeveral 
- things; bur that he durſt not pretend to affirm, 
that he knew the moſt inconſiderable. . Then 
2 Science, which I ſuſpected long ago, ap- 
peared too vain, for me to enflave my elf 
to it any longer ; I broke oft all Commerce 
with it, and began to admire how it was poſſi- 
ble for a wiſe Man to paſs his Lite 1n unprofita- 
ble Enquiries. 

The Mathematicks have, indeed, much more 
Certainty ; but when I conſider the profound 
Meditations they require,and that they draw us 


from Action and Pleaſurcs,to employ usen:ircly 


inSpeculation,its Demonſtrations ſeem to me vc- 
ry dear,and a Man muſt be very fond of Truth, 
to ſearch it at thar Price, You will tell me, 
that we have but ſew Convemiences and Orna- 
ments of Life,but what we owe to this Science ; 
I freely own it, and there are no Commen- 
dations which I will not beſtow upon the grear 
Mathemaricians, provided that I am not oneof 
their number. I admire their Inventions, and 

_ the Works which they produce : But I am of 
- Opinion, that irc is enough for Gentlemen of 
good Senſe, to know how to apply them well ; 
tor in truth, 'tis more our lncerelt to enjoy the 
World, than to know it. 

There are no Sciences, in my Opinion, that 
particularly deſerve the Care of Gentlemen, 
but Morality, Politicks, and an inſight into 
Humane Learning. The 
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The firſt has a relation to Reaſon, the ſe- 
cond to Society, the third to Converſation : 
The one teactes us to govern our Paſſions, by 
the other we are inſtructed in Afﬀairs of State, 
and how to regulate our Conduct in the World. 
Tie laſt poliſheth rhe Mind, and makes us de- 
licate and agrceable. 

Perſons of Quality amongſt the Ancients, 
took a particular Care toinſtruCt themſelves in 
all things ; every one knows, that Greece Is 
obliged the World with the greateſt Philoſo- 
phers, and the greateſt Legiſlators : And we 
cannot deny, bur that other Nations have bor- 
rowed from them all the Politeneſs they can 
boalt of. 

The Beginnings of Rome were ignorant and 
{(vage ; however, that wild Vercue, which 
wou'd not let them pardon their own Children, 
Was advantageous to the Common- Wealth : 
As their Realon began to be more refined, 
they tound a way for the Motions of Nature to 
confiit with the Love of their Country ; at 
length they joyned Graces and Ornament, to 
Juitice and Reaſon. In tne latter times, there 
was no Perſon of any Conſideration, but who 
aJgiftcd himlelt to ſome Sect or other of Phi- 
loiophy ; not with a Deſign to comprehend 
the Principles and Nature of Things, but to for- 
tifte the Mind by the Study of Wiſdom. 

As tor Politicks, *tis ſcarce to be believed, 
how early the Romans inſtructed themſelves in 
a!l the Intereſts of their State ; with what vi- 

gour 
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gour they applicd themſelves to the Knowledge 
of their Government, and Laws, ſo as to ren- 
der themſelves capable of the Aftairs of Peace 
and War, even betore they had made any pub- 
lick Trial of their Abilities. The leaſt Curi- 
ous know how much they were affeted with 
polite Learning,. and it 1s certain, that there 
were bur few great Men in Rome, who did not 
keep ſome learned Greczans 1n their Houſes, 
' to entertain them with agreeable Converſa- 
tion. 

Amongſt a hundred Examples which I could 
alledge, 1 will content my ſelf with that of 
Ceſar, and the ſingle Authority of fo great a 
Man, will juſtifie my Aſſertior, 

Ot all the Seas then in repute, he choſe 
that of Epicyrus, as the moſt pleaſant, and 
moſt conformable to his Nature, and his Plea- 
| lures ; for there were'two forts of Fpicurcans, 
the one lived a retired ſtudious Life, purſuant 
to the Precept of the firft Inſtitutor ; the 0- 
ther, who cou'd not approve the Auſterity of 
too rigid a Philoſophy, ſuffered themſelves to 
be influenced by more natural Opinions : Of | 
this laſt Claſs, the greateſt part of the ingeni- 
ous Men of that time were, who knew how 
to diſtinguiſh the Gentleman from the Magi- 
{trate, and apply their Cares to the Repub- 
lick, in ſuch a manner , that there was time 
enough lett, both for their Friends, and for 
Themſelves, Tt would be to no purpoſe to 
tell you, how well verſed Ceſar was in Afﬀairs 
of 
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of State, or to enlarge upon the Purity of his 
Stile, and Politeneſs of his Converſation : But 
this I will add, that he was able to diſpute the 
Prize of Eloquence with Czcero ; and it he did 
not affe& the Reputation of it, no one can de- 
ny, bur that he writ and ſpoke infinitely bet- 
ter, than Czcero. 


_—_— 


A Diſcourſe upon the * Grand 


ALEXANDER. 


Ince I have read the Grand Alexander, the 
& old Age of Corxeile does not fo much 
alarm me, and I am not fo apprehenſive 
that the writing of Tragedies will end with 
him. However, I con'd wiſh, that, before his 
Death, he would adopt the Author of this 
Piece, and like a tender Father, pive a right 
calt to the Judgment of one, who alone de- 
ſerves to be his Succeſſor. I wiſh that he would 
give him a good Taſte of Antiquity, which 
he enjoystoſo much advantage ; that he would 
make him ſtudy the Genius of thoſe dead Na- 
tions, and know judiciouſly the Character of 
Heroes, that are now no more. Thus is, 1n my 
Opinion, the only thing which is wanting to 
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{o great a Genius. His Thoughts are ſtrong 
and bold ; bis Expreſſions equal the Force of 
his Thoughts : But then you muſt give me 


leave to ſay, that he is not acquainted with 4 


lexander, or Porus. By his Performance one 
wou'd think, that he had a mind to give the 
World a greater Idea of Porw, than of Alex- 
ander,in which Afﬀair it was not poſſible for him 
to ſucceed ; for the Hiſtory of Alexaxder, as 
crue as it is, has much of the Air of a Ro- 
mance in it; and for an Author to make a 


greater Heroe than him, is to affeCt to deal in 


Fition, and rob his Work, not only of the 
Credit of Truth, but the Agreeableneſs of Pro- 


babiliry. Let us not therefore imagine any 


thing greater than this Maſter of the World, 
even when we give our Imaginations the great- 
eſt freedom : It we would give other Heroes 
an advantage over him, let us take trom them 

' the Vices which he had, and give them the 
Vertues which he had not : Let ns not make 
Scipio greater, altho' there never was amongſt 
the Romans, a Soul fo aſpiring as his ; he ſhould 
be made more juſt, more diſpoſed to do good, 
more moderate, more temperate, and more 
vertuous. 

Let not thoſe that pretend to admire Cz2ſar 
above Alexander, alledge in his Favour, either 
Paſſion of Glory, Greatneſs of Soul, or Firm- 
neſs of Reſolution. Theſe Qualities are {o coa- 
ſpicuouſly ſhining in the Greczan, that to have 


had them more, would have been to have had 
them 
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them too much ; but let rhem make the Romay 
more wile in his Undertakings, more dexteroug 
in his Afﬀairs, one that berter underſtood his 
own Intereſts, and was more Maſter of him(elf 
in his Paſſions. 

A very nice Judge of the Merits of Men, is 
contented to relemble to Alexander, the Man 
whom he thought worthy of the higheſt Cha- 
racter : He durit not attribute to him greater 
Qualities, but took away trom him the bad : 
Magno illi Alexandro par, ſed ſobrio nec ira- 
cundo. 

Perhaps theſe Conſiderations influenced our 
Author in ſome meaſure ; perhaps, to make 
Porus the greater Man, without dealing too 
apparently.in Fable, he thought it convenient to 
leſſen his Alexander. It that was his Deſign, 
tis impoſlible for him to have executed it bet- 
ter, for he has made him ſo moderate a Prince; 
that a hundred others may be preferr'd to bim, 
as well as Porus. Not but that Hephe/tion gives 
us a fine Idea of him ; that Tax:ila, and Porus 
himſelf, ſpeak advantagioufly enough of his 
Greatneſs : Bur when he appears. bimſelt, he 
has not Force enough to (uſtain it, unleſs out 
of Mcdeſty he had a mind to app:ar an ordt- 
nary Man amongt{t the Indians, in a juit Re- 
pentance, for having been ambitious to paſs 
tor a God amongſt the Perfrans. To ſpeak fe- 
riouſly, I can here diſcern nothing of Alexan-. 
der, but his bare Name ; his Genus, tus Hu- 
mMour, his Qualities, appear t9 me 00 where: 

IL 
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[ expect to find in an impetuous Heroe ſuch 
extraordinary Motions, as ſhould excite my 
Paſſion ;but I find a Prince of fo little Spirlt,thar 
he makes no manner of impreſſion upon me. 

T imagined to find in Porw, a Greatneſs of 
Soul, which wou'd be ſomewhat more furpri- 
ſing tous ; an /vdian Heroe ſhould have a dit- 
ferent Character from one of ours. Another 
Heaven, if I may ſo ſpeak, another Sun, and 
angther Climate, produce other Animals, and 
_ Other Fruits : The Men ſeem to be of another 
make, by the difference of their Faces, and 
ſtill more, if I durſt ſay fo, by a diſtinAtion of 
Reaſon : Both their Morals, and a Wiſdom pe- 
culiar to their Religion, ſcem there to guide 
- another ſort of Men, in another World. Porus 
however, whom Quintus Curtius deſcribes an 
utter Stranger to the Greeks and Perſtans, is 
here purely French. Inſtead of tranſporting us 
" to the /adies, he carries him into Fraxce, where 
be is ſo well acquainted with cur Humour, 
that he ſeems to have been born, or at leaſt to 
have paſſed the greateſt part of his Life a- 
Mong us. 

They that undertake to repreſent ſome He- 
roe of ancient Times, ſhould examine the Ge- 
nius of the Nation to which he belonged, the 
Time in which he lived, and particularly ais 
own. A Writer ought to deſcribe a King of 
Ajia otherwiſe than a Roman Conlul ; one 
ſhouid ſpeak like an ablolure Monarch, wh» 


Uilpoſes of his Subjetts as his Slaves ; the othivy, 


like 
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like a Magiſtrate, who only puts the Laws it 
execution, and makes their Authority reſpett- 
ed by a free People. An old Romar thould be 
deſcribed furious for the Publick Good, and mo- 
ved by a wild Notion of Liberty , different 
trom a Flatterer of 7zberius's time, who knew 
nothing but lntereſt, and abandoned himlfelt to 
the Slavery of the Age. We ſhouid not make 
the ſame Deſcription of Perſons of the ſame 
Condition, and of the ſame Time, whengHi- 
ſtory gives us different Characters of them. [t 
would be ridiculous to make the ſzme Deſcri- 
ption of Cato and Ceſar, Catiline and Cicero, 
Brutus, and Mark Anthony, under pretencec, 
that they lived at the ſame Tine, i the fame 
Republick. The Spectator, who ſers thel-: 
Ancients repreſented upon our Theaters, toi- 
lows the ſame Rules to judge exadaly of them, 
as the Poet doth to deſcribe them well ; ,and 
the better to fucceed in this, he removes his 
Mind from all that he ſces in Faſhion, he endea- 
vours to diſengage himfelt from the Humour 
of his own Time, he renounces the Inclination 
of his own Nature, if *tis oppoſite to that of the 
Perſons repreſented ; for the Dead cannot en- 
tertain our Opinions, but Reaſon, which is of 
all times, may make us entertain theirs. 

One of the greateſt Faults of our Nation, 1s 
our Vanity of tinQuring every thing with our 
own Faihions, fo as to naturalize all Strangers, 
who have neither our Air, oor Manners. Up- 
on thus (core we are juſtly reproached, for not 

knows 
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knowing how to eſteem Things, but by the va- 
lue they have amongſt our (<Ives,of which Cor- 
nelle made a fad, but undelerv'd Experiment, 
in his Sophonisha. Mairet, who deſcribed his, 
unfaithful to old Syphax, in Jove with the 
Young and Victorious Maſiniſſa, pleaſed the 
whole World, in a manner, by lighting upon 
the Inclination of the Ladies, and the true Hu- 
mour of the Courtiers. But Cornei/le, who 
makes the Greeks ſpeak better than Greets , 
the Romans than the Romans, the Carthagini- 
ans than the Citizens of Carthage ſpeak them- 
ſelves : Corneille, whois the only Perſon almoſt 
" that has a true Taſt of Antiquity, has had the 
Misfortune not to pleaſe our Ape, for repre- 
fenting the Genius of theſe Nations, and pre- 
ſerving the true Character of A/arauba/'s NDaughe 
ter. Thus to the Diſgrace of our Judgments, 
he that hath (urpaſs'd all our Authors, any has, 
in this reſpe&t, perhaps, even ſurpaſſed him- 
lf, in rendring to theſe great Names all that 
was their due, could not oblige us to do him 
the ſame piece of Juſtice ; being enſlaved by 
Cuſtom, to ſet a value on thoſe Things, the 
preſent Mode recommends, and little diſpos'd 
by Reaſon, to eſteem thoſe Qualities and Sen- 
timents, which are not agreeab'e to our own. 
Let us then conclude, after ſo long and tire- 
ſome a Conſideration, that Alexander and Po- 
rus ought to have preſerved their Characters 
entire ; that it was our buſineſs to view them 
upon the Banks of "vhs as they were; 


not 
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not theirs to come to the Shore of the Sezxe, to 
ſtudy our Nature, and ſpeak our Thoughts. 
The Diſcourſe of Porus ſhould have had ſome 
thing more unuſual, and extraordinary in it. 
If Quinrtus Cartins has made himſelf admired 
for his Oration of the Scythrans, where he 
gives them Thoughts agd Expretiiions natural 
to their Nation, this Author might have ren- 
Jred himſelf as much admired, by repreſenting 
to us, the Rarity of a Genius of another 
World. | 

The different Conditions of theſe two Kings, 
in which both of them behaved themſelves to 
gallantly, their Valour differently exerciſed in 
the Variety of their Fortune, draws the Conſi- 
deration of Hiſtorians, and obliges them to 
The Poet, who 1s at li- 
berty to add to the Truth of things, or at leaſt 
to ſet them off with all the Ornaments of his 
Art, inſtead of uſing Colours, and Figures to 
embelliſh them, hath raken away much of their 


| Beauty ; and whether the ſcruple of ſaying too 


much of them, did not hinder him trom ſaying 
enough ; or whether 'tis owing to the Barren- 
neſs of his Invention, he falls vaſtly ſhort of the 
Truth. He might have entred into their moſt 
private Thoughts, and have drawa from the 
bottom of thoſe great Souls, as Corneile hath 
done, their moſt ſecret Motions; whereas he 
ſcarce goes ſo far as their bare outſide, little cu- 
rious to remark well what appear'd above 
board, and little profound to diſcover what lay 
nc |<; 2 5 T eonld 
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I could have wiſh'd, that, our Author had 
employ'd his utmoſt Force, go have given us a 
juſt Repreſentation of thoſe Great Men, and 
that in a Scene worthy of the Magnificence of 
the Subject, he had carried the Greatneſs of 
their Souls as high as it was poſlible. 

If the Converſation of Sertor:us, and Pom- 
pey, had ſuch an Influence upon our Minds, 


- what ſhould not we expect from that of Porws, 


and Alexander, upon a Subject ſo uncommon 2 
could likewiſe have wiſh'd, that he had given 
us 2 greater Idea of this War. Indeed, the 
Paſſage of the ZZydaſpes is ſo ſtrange, that it is 
hardly to be conceived ; a prodigious Army on 
tother ſide the River, with terrible Chariots,and 
Elephants, at that time formidable ; the Light- 
ning, Thunder, and Tempeſts, which occafi- 
on ageneral Confuſion ; and above all, when ſo 
large a River cou'd be paſſed over in nothing 
but Skins ; in ſhort, a hundred dreadful Things, 
which aſtoniſhed the Macedonians, and which 
made Alexander ſay, That at laſt he had found 
a Danger worthy of himſelf; all this, I ſay, 
ought to have raiſed the Imagination of the 
Poet, both in the Deſcription of the Prepara- 
tions, and the Recital of the Battel. 
However, he ſcarce mentions the Camps of 
theſe two Kings, whom he robs of their true 
CharaQer, to enflave them to Princeſſes that 
never were in Nature. All that Intereſt hath 
ether great or valuable among(t Men, the De- 
tence or a Country, the Preſervation'of a King- 
O 2 dom 
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dom don't excite Porus to the Battcl ; he is 
encouraged to it by the beauti:ul Eyes of 
Axiang alone, and the deſign cf his Valour, is 
only to recommend himlelt by it to her. They 
deſcribe Knights-Errant after this manner, w hen 
they undertake an Adventure, and the fineſt 
Genius, in my Opinion, that Spain has pro- 
duced, never makes Doz Quixot enter the Liſts, 
bctore he has recommended himſelt to Dalcioes. 
A Maker of Romances, may model his 
Heroes according to his Fancy, Neither is 
it of great Importance, to contine one's 
ſelf religiouſly to the true Character of an 
obſcure Prince, to whoſe Reputation we are 
perſet Strangers : Burt theſe great Perſons of 
Antiquity, fo famous 1n their Age, and better 
known amongſt us than- the Living, the 4- 
lexanders, the Scipio's, and the Caeſars, ought 
never to loſe their Characters in our hands. 
For the moſt injudicious Spectator perceives, 
that he is injured, when an Author aſcribes 
Faulrs to them, which they had not ; or when 
he takes from them Vertues, which had made 
upon his Mind an agreeable [mpreſſion, Ver- 
tues once eſtabliſhed among(t us, demand our 
Love, and 'tis impoſſible ro make the leaſt al- 
reration in them, without making us feel this 
Change with Violence: Upon the whole, we 
ought not to injure the Reputation of their 
Genius in War, to render them more illuſtri- 
ous in their Amours ; we may give them Mi- 
ſtreſſes of our own inventing, we may mix 
Paſlion 
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Paſſion with their Glory ; but let ns r:ke care 
of making an Anthony of an Alexander, and 
not ruine a Heroe confirmed by ſo many Apes, 
mecrly to favour a Lover ot our own creas 


ting. | | 
To baniſh Love out of our Tragedies, a* un- 


worthy ot Heroes, 1s to take away that iccret 


Charm which unites our Souls to theirs : But 


then to engage our concern fur them, don't 
| ſet us make them deſcend beneath themſelves, 


nor deſtroy what they poſle(s above Men. Pros 
vided this Conduct be oblerved, [ dare affirm, 
that there are no Subjects, where fo univerſal 
2 Paſſion as Love 1s, may not be introduced nas 
turally, and without violence. Beſides; ſince 


Women are as neceſſary inthe Repreſentation; 


as Men, we ſhould give them frequent Occaſt- 
ons to ſpeak of that which is moſt agreeable to 
their Nature, and of which they talk better than 
any thing elſe. Take away from ſome the Ex- 
preſſion of amorous Thoughts, and trom others 
thoſe private Familiarittes, into which that 
Confidence they have of each other leads them, 
and you reduce them for che moſt part to very 
tedious Converſations. As if all their Motions; 
as well as their Diſcourles, ſhou'd be the Ef 


fects of their Paſſion ; their Joy, thetr Sorrow, 


their Fears, and their Deſires, ought to have 2 
little Tinfture of Love, in order to be ta» 
king. 

Ii you introduce a Mother rejoicing for the 


Happineſs of her dear Son, or affl;ting her 
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ſelf for the Misfortune of her poor Daughter, 
her Satisfaction, or her Loſs, will make bur a 
weak Impreſſion upon the SpeRators. To affet 
us with the Tears and Complaints of this Sex, 
ſhew us a Miſtreſs that bewails the Death of a 
Lover; and not a Wife, that laments the Loſs of 
a Husband. 

The Grief of Miſtreſſes, which is tender, 
has a far greater Influence upon us, than the 
Affliction of an inveigling, felf-intereſſed Wi- 
dow, who as ſincere as ſhe happens to be ſome- 
times, always gives us a melancholly Idea of 
Funerals, and their diſmal Ceremonies. Of 
all the Widows that ever appeared upon the 
Theatre, I can endure none but Corne/za, be- 
cauſe inſtead of making me think of Children 
without a Father, and a Wite without a Spoule, 
her Afﬀections truly Roman, recall into my 
Mind, the Idea of ancient Rome, and of ihe 
Great Pompey. 

This is all that may rcaſonably be allowed 
to Love upon our Theaters, let our Writers.be ® 
contented with this ; fo far even the ſevereſt 
Rules of the Drama will allow of it, and let not 
its greateſt Favourers believe, that the chief 
Deſign of Tragedy, is to excite a Tenderneſs 
in our Hearts. In SubjeRts truly Heroick, a 
true Greatneſs of Soul ought to be preſerved 
above all things. That which would be plea- 
fing and tender in the Miſtreſs of an ordinary 
Man, is often weak and ſcandalons in the Mi- 
Areſs of a Heroe. She may entertain _ 

when 
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when alone, with thoſe inward Conflias ſhe 
{eels in herſelf ; ſhe may figh in ſecret for her 
Miſery, and truſt a beloved and vertuons Con- 
fident, with her Fears and her Gricfs : But ſu- 
ſtained by her Glory, and fortified by her Rea-. 
fon,ſhe ought always to remain Miſtreſs of her 
Paſſions, and to animate her Lover to great 
Actions by her Refolution, inſtead of diſhcart- 
ning him by her Weaknels. I: 

Indeed, *tis an indecent ſight, to ſee the 
Courage of a Heroe foftned by Tears and Sighs ; 
who, if he haughtily contemans the Grief of a 
beautiful Perſon that loves him,rather diſcovers 
the Hardneſs of his Soul, than the Reſolution 
of his Heart. 

To avoid this Inconvenience, Cornxeile has 
no leſs regard to the CharaQer of his 1Iluſtri- 
ous Women, than to that of his Heroes, A?- 
milia encourages Cinna to execute his Deſign, 
and anſwers all the Scruples that oppoſe the 
aſſaſſinating of Auguſtus. | 

Cleopatra hath a Paſſion for Ceſar,and leaves 
nothing undone to preſerve Pompey : She had 
been unworthy of Czar, it ſhe had not decla- 
red againſt the baſe Cowardiſe of her Brother ; 
and Ceſar undeſerving of her, if he had been 
capable of approving fo infamous an Action. 
Dirce, in Oedipus, diſputes Greatneſs of Cou- 
rage with Theſes, turning upon her ſelf the 
faral Explication of the Oracle, which he would 
*pply to himſelf out of Love to her. 
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But above all we ought to admire Sophonuba, 
whoſe Charafter might be envied by the Ro- 
mans themſelves. We ought to fee her ſacri- 
fice the young Maſiniſſa, to old Syphax, for the 
Good of her Country ; we ought to ſee her 
hearken as little ro the Scruples of Duty in 
quitting Siphax, as ine had done to the Senti- 
ments ot her Love, in loſing Maſiaiſſa : We 
ovght to fee her {ubjeCt the ſtrongeſt Obliga- 
tions, all that binds, all that unites us, the moſt 
poweriul Ties, the moſt tencer Paſſions, to her 
Love for Carthage, and her Hatred for Rome. 
In a word, ue ought to {ce her, when ihe's ut- 
terly abandoned, nct wanting toher lelt ; and 
when thoſe Hearts, which the had gained to 
ſave her Country, tail'd her ExpeCtations, to 
owe to her ſelf the laſt Support, co preſerve 
her Glory ard her Liberty. 

Corneille makes his Heroes ſpeak with ſo ex- 
act a Decorum, that ie had never given us the 
Converſation of Ceſar with Cleopatra, it Ceſar 
had believ'd,thathe had any Work upon his hands 
at Alexandria , tor all ſh: was ſo charming and 
beautitu!, us ro make an amorous Diſcourſe a- 
grecable, ev:n to indiffcrenr Perions that ſhould 
hear it. He had certainly ler it atone, but that 
the Batte] of Pharſalia was fully won, Pompey 


dead, and all his Party d:{[ipated. 


As C2ſar then believed himfclf to be the Ma» 
ſter«f #11, an Author night juſtly eno»+gh put 
him in a full poſſtfſion both of Power and 
Glory : But when he diſcovered the villanous 
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Deſigns of Prolomy, when he beheld his Afﬀairs 
in an ill Condition, and his own Life in Dan- 
ger, he is no more a Lover, that entertains his 
Miſtreſs with his Paſſion, but a Roman General, 
that acquaints the Queen with the Danger 
which threatens them, and leaves her 1n haſte, 
to provide for their Common Security. 

It was therefore very ridiculous, to take up 
Porus wholly with his Love, juſt before a great 
Battel, which was to decide his Deſtiny ; nor 
was it leſs a Soleciſm, to make Alexander quit 
the Field, when the Enemy began to rally. One 


ſhould have introduced him impatient to find 


out Porus, and not made him leave the Fight 
in precipitation, only to pay a Viſit ro Cleo- 
phile ; he that was never troubled with any ſuch 
amorous Diſorders, and who never thought a 
Victory compleat, till he had either deſtroyed, 
or pardoned. That which is harder upon him 
ſtill, is, that he is made to loſe much on one 
ſide, without gaining any thing on tother : He 
is as indifferent a Heroe in Love, as in War ; 
and thus the Hiſtory 1s disfigured, without any 
Ornament to the Romance : We find him a 
Warriour, whoſe Glory cannot inflame ; and 
a Lover, whoſe Paſſion cannot affe& us. 
This is whar I had to ſay of Alexander and 
Porus. If I have not regularly tied my felt to 
an exaQt Critique, 'tis becauſe that rather than 
examine the Piece in particular, I choſe to en- 
large my ſelf upon the Decorum that ought to 


be obſerved in the Diſcourſes of Heroes, and 
the 
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the Difference of their Characters ; upon the 
good and ill Uſage of the Tenderneſs of Love in 
Tragedies, which is rejected too ſeverely by 
thoſe, that aſcribe every thing to the Motions 
of Pity and Fear, and is too nicely purſued by 


thoſe, that have no Reliſh, but for thele ſorts 
of Sentiments. 


—— 


The Fragment of a LETTER. 


— But as there is nothing perfe& in this 
World, we find fewer polite Men * here, than 
Mea of Buſineſs, and ſee more good Sence in 
the Management of Afﬀairs, than Delicacy in 
Converſation. The Ladies are very Civil and 
Vertueus ; and the Men don't take it ill of you, 
K you prefer their Wives Company to theirs. 
They are ſociable enough to ſerve to amule a 
Man of Pleaſure, but have not Vivyacity enough 
to difturb his Repoſe : Not but thar ſome of 
them are very lovely and charming. Amon 

this Number, I know ſome, who wou'd weſ 
certainly charm you by the Sweetneſs of their 
Temper, in whom you wou'd find a ſecret 
Air, proper to inſpire ſecret Languiſhings ; and 
_ others again, I know, who have a good Mien, 
and a diſcreet Conduct, abundance of Wit, 
and are extreamly taking in Converſation : 


But then this is all you are to expect from 
| OE 


\them; 
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them, which may be aſcribed either to their WW 
Diſcretion, or to their Natural Coldneſs, which 
ſerves them inſtead of Vertue. Whatever may 
be the Reaſon of it, we find in ZZo/and a cer- 

' tain Reſervedneſs, as # were, generally eſta- 
bliſhed, and I kB not what ſort of a Tradi- 
tion of Chaſtity among the Wonen, which 
paſſes from Mother to Daughter, like an Arti- 
cle of Faith. We cannot, in truth, blame the 
Gallantry of the Women, who are honeſtly al- 
low'd to uſe all innocent Helps to procure them 
good Husbands : Some conclude the Courſe 
of their Gallantry in a happy Marriage, while 
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| 
others, more unfortunate, feed themſelves with [1 

- vain Hopes of a Condition, which daily delays | 
it ſelf, and never comes. Theſe long Amuſle- j 
ments, in my Opinion, ought not to be im- 


puted to any meditated Deſign of Infidelity. 

A Man finds himſelf diſguſted with Time, and 

2 Diſguſt for one's Miſtreſs breaks his Reſo- 

Jutions of making her his Wife : Thus 

tearing to pals for a Deceiver, he has not Cou- 

rage enough to break off, at the lame time, 

When he is not willing to conglude ; and ſo 

one half of the Men, by virtue of a Jong Ac- 

quaintance, and the other halt, ouc of Honour 

of being thought conſtant, make a ſorry ſhitt 

to. keep up tor ſeveral Years, the wretched Re- 

 mainders of an antiquated Paſſion. Some Ex- 
amples of this narute, have pur very ſerious 
Refi: tions into tlie Heads of foie more happy 

Women, who conſider Marriage as a periect 

Ect- 
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Lottery, and their natural Condition as the 
true State in which they ought to continue. As 
for the Women, when they are once within 
the Circle of Marriage, they think they have 
no Right to diſpoſe ot themſelves, and ſeem to 
know nothing in the World, bur barely their 
Duty. They make a Conſcience of taking 
thoſe Liberties rhar the chaſteſt Women re- 
ſcrve tothemſelves in other places, without 
any regard to their Obligations, or Depen- 
dance. Here it aii. paſſes tor Infidelity , and 
Infideiity , which Ieffens not a Man's Me- 
rit in agreeable Courts, 1s reckon'd here the 
blackeſt o! ail Vices. In this honeſt Nation, 
which is very wite as tothe Conduct of its Go- 
vernment, but unexperienced as to refined Plea- 
ſures, and a police way of Living , the But. 
bands reward the Fidelity of the Women, by 
ſuft. ring th: m to govern all at home; and if 
contrary to this reccxived Cuſtem, a Man 
ſhould affect to be Lord and Maſter in his own 
Houſe, the Woman wou'd be pied by all her 
Neighbours, as the molt untortunat<© of her 
Sex ; and th» Husband exclaimed aguinlſt as a 
Tyrant, or Uiurper, and a Monſtcr ot ill Na- 
ture and Cruelty. 


Experience has given me Judgment enough, 
at my owii Exp: nce, to diſtirg.iſh between 
thele things, and makes me repret that rime, 
wherein we receive more ſ:tisfaftion fromS:nie 
tha1 kno ledge.Sometimes | ca:l to mind 17s 

ave 
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have been, to make me the better ſupport what 
] am at preſent, and from this remembrance of 
my former Sentiments, 1s form'd a certain 
Diſpoſition to Tenderneſs, or at leaſt a Remo- 
yal from Indolence. A happy Tyranny this 
of our Paſſions, which make up all the Plea- 
ſures of our Life. An irkſome Empire that of 
Reaſon, if it robs us of all our agreeable 


Thoughts, and keeps us in a ——, inſtead 


of eſtabliſhing a true 

TI will not trouble you with ſaying any thing 
of the Hague : 'Tis enough, that Travellers 
are charm'd with it, after they have ſeen the 
magnificent Buildings of /zaly. On one fide 
you ſee a Walk to the Sea, worthy of the 
Grandeur of the old Romans : On the other 


you come into a Wood, which is the moſt a- 
oreeable one that ever I beheld in my Life. In 


the very fame place where you walk, you ſee 
Houſes enough to make a great City, and 
Rows of Trees enough to make a delicious So- 
litude. At certain private Hours, you find 
here all the innocent Pleaſures that the Coun- 
try affords ; at that of publick Meeting, all 
the buſie Chat and Noiſe, which the moſt po- 
pulous Cities are able to furniſh. Their Houſes 
are more free than in France, at the appointed 
\ Times for receiving of Company ; but more 
reſerved than in /raly, where they affe& to be 
too parſimonious. We conſtantly go to make 
- ur Court to the young Prince, to whoſe Cha- 
rater I am not capable of doing any _ ; 

only 
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only this I will add, that never did any of his 
Quality diſcover a ſolider Judgment, and a 
truer Taſt of Things, at his Age, than he. 


he —————————— 


The CHARACTER of a Woman, 
that is not to be found, 


things were tobe admir'd,there were others 
* that were aot tobe touched in them, at leaſt 
they were ſuch as ought to be diſguis'd with 
much Artifice ; for, to ſpeak the Fruth, it's 
hard to commend all, and be ſincere. I am 
obliged to Emilia, for leaving me purely in 
my natural Temper, equally inclined to com- 
mend, and to keep to the Truth, As ſhe 
ſtands not in need either of Favour or Kindneſs, 
i have no occaſion either to conceal or flatter. 
To her it is owing, that I can praiſe to Day, 
without Complaiſance 3 from her it proceeds, 
that the moſt prying Obſervers loſe that mali- 
ctous Nicety, which is only employ'd in ſpy- 
10g out of Faults; and as ſhe inſpires them with 
other Thoughts, they paſs with Satisfaction 
trom their uſual Cenlures, to real Approba- 
tions. 
[t 1s certain, that the greateſt part of Wo- 
men are more indebted to our 1 
| than 


T: all the beautiful Perſons 1 ever ſaw,if ſom 
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than to their own Merits, for the Praiſes they 


receive from us. Emilia is obliged only ta 


her ſelf, for the Juſtice which is done her, and 
ſecure that good things ought to be ſaid of her, 
is her ſole Intereſt to bring Men to a Confe(- 
ſion. 
| In effect, if her Enemies ſpeak of her, it is 
not in their power to betray their Conſcience, 
and they confeſs with as much Truth as Anger, 
the Advantages which they are obliged to ac- 
knowledge in her : If her Friends enlarge them- 
ſelves upon her Commendations, 1t is not poſ- 
ſible for them to add any thing to the Merit 
which affes them. Thus the former are for- 
ced to ſubmit to Truth, whea they would fol- 
low the Malice of their Motions ; and the o- 
thers, with all their Friendſhip, are but barely 
juſt to her. She expe then nothing from 
the Inclination, as ſhe apprehends nothing from 
an evil Will. But fince every one 1s free to 
conceal his Opinions, /Zmzlza will have Rea- 
{on to fear the Malice of Silence, the only pre- 
Judice that Rivals and Enemies can do her. 


But let us come from Generals, to a more par- - 


ticular Deſcription of her Perſon. 

All her Features are regular, which but ſel- 
dom happens: All her Features are regular and 
agreeable, which 'in a manner 15 never ſeen ; 
tor it ſeems, that the Caprice of Nature pro- 
duces the Agreements of Regularity, and that 
compleat Beauties, who have always ſome- 


thing to make them be admired, have rarely 


. the 
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the Secret to pleaſe. Aimilia has ſparkling 
Eyes, her Con; lexion 15 delicate, and ſmooth, 
with the beit mixiure ot Red and Waice thar 
can be imagined. Whiteneſs ot Teeth, and Ver- 
milion of Lips, are Expretſions too general tor 
a ſecret and particular Charm, which I cannar 
deſcribe. Were it nct tor her, that Shape, that 
lower part of the Face, wherein the Ancients 
placed Beauty, would be found no where but 
in the Idea of lome Painter, or 1n the Deſcri- 
ptions which Antiquity hath left us ; to com- 
pleat all, you ſee her Looks are healthful, live- 
ly, and clear : She's in a good Habit of Body, 
but ſuch a ore as does not make us apprehend 
her growing fatter. 

Her Stature is of a juſt height, well propor- 
tion'd, andeaſie : Her Deportment as far from 
Conſtraiat , as from that affected Negli- 
gence, which ſpoils a good Carriage Add 
co theſe, a noble Air, a grave, but natural A- 
ſpet, neither formal, nor wild. Her Laugh- 
ter, Speech, and Actions, are all agreeable and 
cogent. 

Her Wit is extenſive, without being vaſt, 
never loſing it ſelf fo far in general Thoughts, 
as not to be able to return eafily to particular 
Conſiderations ; nothing eſcapes her Penetra- 
tion, her Judgment leaves nothing unknown : 


| I can't fay, whether ſhe be more ready at un- 


folding a Myſtery, or at making a ſound Judg- 
ment upon Things, that appear rather to be ſe- 
g<t than myſterious ; knowing equally when 

WT 4 
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to be oppartungly.ſilent,. and when.to ſpeak. 
In .þ&r. ordinary .Conver{ation,, ihe ſays,no- 
thing with ſtudy, and aorhing at .a_venture ; 


- the leaſt Matters diſcover Attention, and 


there appears ,nothing ſtudied in the moſt ſe- 
rious,; her livelieſt Diſcourſes ceaſe not to be 
exact, and her. moſt natural Tho;.zhts are ex- 


preſt with a delicate Turn : E,, ſhe deſpiſcs 


thoſe Jucky Hits that fall from tlx,, Mind with- 


out Choice, and without Judgme,;:, which as © 


they make thoſe that have them always agmi- 
red, ſo for the moſt part they make them little 
elteem'd. 

loall her Perſon, you fee ſomething Great 


and Noble, which proceeds from & ſecret rela- 


tioa, between the Ajr of the. Face, .the Quali- 
ties of the Mind, and .tholc of the Soul. = 

Naturally ſhe would be too Magnificent, but 
2 juſt Conſidergtion of her Affairs reſtrains 
her, and ſhe chuſerh rather to confine the Ge- 
perofity of her Humour, than to fall into a 
Condition, . where [ſhe muſt ſtand in need of 
that of others ; equally reſolved not to be be- 
bolding to thoſe about her, as officious with 
Strangers, and warm for the .Intereſt of her 
Friends. Not that theſe Conſiderations make 


 ber;quit ſo Noble an Inclination ; fhe only re- 


gulates it in the Managemenr of her Fortune : 


Her natural Temper, and her Reaſon, make her 


difintereſſed, but not negligent. 
Her good Sence and Dexterity, ſufficiently 


appears ia her Management of Afﬀairs, m_ 
P e 
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ſhe engages voluntarily, provided ſhe finds a 
Proſpe& of any ſolid Advantage to be made, 
either for her ſelf, or her Friends, Bur ſhe 
hates to a& meerly out of a Spirit of Reſtlef- 
neſs ; being equally averſe to bufie impertinent 
Stirring, and to an unactive Lazine(s, which 
vainly affe&ts the Name of Tranquillity, to co- 
ver a real Careleſneſs. 
After having deſcribed ſo many fine Quali- 
ties, *tis time to ſee what Impreſſions they 
make upon our Soul, and what paſſes in her 
own. b 

She has ſomewhat Majeſtical , that com- 
mands our Reſpe& ; ſomewhat ſweet and obli- 
ging, that wins our Inclination: She attraQs 
us, ſhe retains us, and we always approach 
her with Deſires that we cannot exprels. 

' To conſider her within, I don't believe her 
uncapable of the Sentiments ſhe gives : But as 
ſhe has no leſs a Command over her ſelf, than 
over you, ſhe maſters in her own Heart by 
Reaſon, what Reſpe& conſtrains in yours. 

Nature 1s fo :teeble in ſome, that 1t never 
deſires with vehemence ; impetuous in others, 
it breaks our in tranſported Paſſions : Exact in 
ZEmilia, it has made the Heart ſenſible, which 
oughr to be ſo, and has given to Reaſon, which 
ought tro command, an abſolute Empire over 
her Motions. | 

Happy the, that complics with the Tender- 
neſs of her Sentiments, without intereſling the 


Delicacy of her Choice, or that of her Con- 
| duct: 
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du : Happy, who in a Correſpondence eſta- 
bliſhed for the Sweetneſs of Life, contents her 
ſelf with the Approbation of the better ſort, 
and her own Satisfattion ; who tc-15 not the 
Murmurs of the Envious, that are jealous of 
all Pleaſures, and malicious againſt all Ver- 
rues. 

We know by an infiaite Number ot Exam- 
ples, that the Mind is blinded by Paſſion ; and 
that Love can never be truly ſaid to have eſta- 
bliſhed his Power, till he has ruined that of our 


Reaſon : Our Admiration of Amzlia increaſes, 


as our Knowledge becomes more refined ; and 
that Paſſion, which always appeared a Mark 


of Folly, is here the trueit Effect of our Hap- 


pineſs. 


The great Enemies of A£mz1:a are thoſe that 


have a falſe Knowledge of Things, and her 
Friends are all that know how to judge with 
Diſcretion. Every Man has more, or lcfs 
Friendſhip for her, according as he has more 
or leſs Nicety ; and he that can diſcover every 


Day ſome new Charms in her, to make him be 


the more in Love with her, 1s ſatisfied, that he 
improves in his Judgment. 
Some Perſons have no occaſion for ſo long 


an Enquiry, and for ſo flow a Meditation. At 


the firſt Fght they are touched with her Merit, 
without the Knowledge of it, and feel f=:ret 
Motions of Eſteem, as well as Inclination for 
her. Scarce has ſhe uttered ſix Words, but 
they find her the moſt reaſonable Perfon in the 

4 World : 
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World : No Body ever appeared to them ſo 
witty, nor ſo ſolid, when as yet they know neti- 
ther her Management, nor her Conduct, They 
frame, as it were, by Inſtin&, the molt advan- 
tageous Thoughts of her Vertue ; and when 
their Reaſon 1s afterwards conlulted, inſtead of 
leſſening the Surprize, it does but approve of 
ſuch happy and juſt Prepoſleſiions. 

Amongl(t the other Advantages of Am1/za, 
one of the greate(t, in my Opinion, 15 to be 
always the ſame, and always pleaſing : For we 
find, that the fineſt Humour doth at length be- 
come tireſome ; the moſt fertile Imagination 
is at laſt exhauſted, and makes you languiſh 
with it (elf ; the moſt animated Converſations, 
either diſguſt or weary you. This is the Rea- 
fon why Women ſometimes ſtand in need of 
ſome freakiſh Pleafantries to ſtir us up, or elle 
are obliged to mix ſomething diverting in their 
Diſcourte to revive us. She whom I deſcribe, 
pleaſes by her (elf alone, and at all Times; an 
eternal Equality never affords us a Quarter of 
an Hour's Diſtaſte. We are glad if we can find 
with others, one agreeable Hour ; we ſhould 
complain to paſs one tedious Minute with her. 
Vifit her in any Condition, upon any Occaſion, 
you go to a certain Pleaſure, and to an aſſured 
Satistaction. -- 
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Hers is not an Imagination that at firſt ſur- 
prizes, and ſoon after tires you. Her ſerious 
Moments don't make you purchaſe a ſolid 
Converſation at the loſs of her Gaiety : Her 

Realon 
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Reaſon pleaſes, and her Judgment is agreeable* 
[ll conclude by a Quality, which ought to be 
conſidered before all the reſt. She is Devout 


. without Superſtition, and' without Melanchole 


ly ; far from that Infirmity , which fancies 
Miracles wrought in favour of it ſelf, and per- 
petually loſeth it (elf in Enthuſiaſm ; averſe to 


thoſe ſolitary Humours, which inſenſibly dif- 


fuſe in the Mind a Hatred of the World, and an 
Antipathy 10 Pleaſures. 


She is not of Q; inion, that we ought to re- 


tire from Humane dociety, to ſeek God 1n the 
Horrors of Solitude : She doth not believe, 
that to diſengage ones ſclt from a Civil Lite, 
and to break oft the deareſt and moſt reaſonable 
Correſpondences, 1s to be united to God, but 
to be tied to one's (:If, and fooliſhly to purſue 
one's own Imagination : She is for finding God 
amongſt Men, where his Goodneſs is molt a- 
ive, and his Providence appears to be more 
worthily employed ; and there ſhe endeavours 
by his aſſiſtance, to enlighten her Reaſon, to 
perfet her Manners, to regulate her Condu&t, 
both as to the Care of Salvation, and the Du» 
ties of Life. E | 
Thus I have given you the Deſcription of a 
Woman that is not to be found, it 'tis poſſible 
for one to make the Deſcription of a Thing that 
is not ; *tis rather the Idea of an accompliſhed 
Perſon. I would not look for it amongſt the 


Men, becauſe there is always wanting in their 


Commerce, ſomething of that Sweetneſs which 
T4 we 
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we meet in that of Women ; and I thought it 
leſs impoſſible to find in a Woman the ſtron- 
geſt and ſfoundeſt Reaſon of Men, than in a . 
Man thoſe Charms and Agreements that are fo 
natural to Women, 


— 
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JUDGMENT 


UPON 
Seneca, Plutarch, SE Petronins, 


| eſteem his Perſon, much more than his 
Works. I reſpe& the Tutor of Nero, the 


| Will begin with Sexeca, and freely own, that 


Gallant of Agrippina, an Ambitious Man that | 


pretended to the Empire : Of the Philoſopher, 
and Writer, I have but a mean Opinion, and 
am affeted neither with his Stile, nor his 
Thovghts. His Latin has no reſemblance to 
that of the Auguſtean Age, nothing caſie, or 
natural ; *tis all made up of Points, all fanci- 
ful, and has more of the Heat of Africk, or 
Jpain, than the Light of Greece, or /zaly ; a 
confuſed Heat of abrupt Things, that have the 
Air and Shape of Sentences, but want both 
their Solidity, and good Sence , that tickle 
and pleaſe the Imagination, without gaining 
the Judgnfent. His torced Diſcourſes give me 
a ſort of Conſtraint, and inſtead of finding 
any Satisfaftion and Repole in him, | meet with 
Trouble and Vexation. 


P 4 Nero, 
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Nero, tho' he was one of the molt profligate 
Princes of the World, yet he was very witty, 
and had a Sctt of young Rake-hells of Quai y 
about him, extreamly - curious, who treatcd/ 
Seneca as 4 Pecant, and ridiculed him. I am 
not of the Opinion of Bervi//e, who imaging, 
that the falſe Eumolpus of Petronius, Was the 
true Seneca, If Perronius would have expos'd 
him in an injurious Character, it had been un- 
der that of a Pedantick Philoſopher, rather 
than that of an impertinent Poet. Belices, 'ris 
almoſt impoſſible to find the leaſt agree- 
ment between them. Sexeca was the richeſt 
Man in the Empire, yet always commenced 
Poverty, Eumolpus, a Poet very low 1n the 
World, and in the Deſpair of his Fortune, com- 
plained of the Ingratitude of the Age,and foun:] 
nothing elſe to. comfort him, but this Thrcad- 
bare Saying, Bone mentis ſoror eft paupertas. 
It Sexcca had Vices, he carcfully conceal'd 
them, under the appearance of Wildom : Eu- 
molpus had the Vanity io proclaim his, and as 
to his Plcaſures was a profeſſed Libertine. 

[ can't imagine therefore,what Reaſons Ber- 
ville had for this ConjeAture. But I am decei- 
ved, if what Petronias ſays of the Stile of his 
time, and the Corruption of Eloquence and 
Poetry ; if the Controverſie ſententiis vibranti- 
bus pile, which offended him fo mach ; if the 
Vanus Sententiarum ſtrepitus, at which he was 
ſcandaliz'd, doth not belong to Seneca ; if the 
Per ambages & Deorum Miniſteria, &c. does 

not 
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not relate to the Pharſalia of Lucan ; it the En- 
comiums, which he gives to Czcero, Yirg!l, 
and Zorace, are not ceſigned in Contempt of 
the Zncle, and Nephew, Be it as it will, to 
return to my Sentiments-of this Piuloſopher, 
I never read his Writings, without entertaining 
Thoughts that are very diſterent from thoſe 
which he would inſpire into his Reader. If he 
pretends to recommend Poverty, I long for 
his Riches ; his Vertue frightens me, and a 
Man the leaſt dilpos'd to Vice, would abandon 
himfelr ro Pleaſures, merely tor the Deſcripti- 
on which he gives of them. In a word, he 
ſpcaks ſo much of Death, and leaves me ſuch 
melancholly Ideas, that I endeavour all I can, 


not to improve by reading him, The fineſt 


things that I find in him, are the Examples 
and Citations he mingles all along in his Works, 
As he lived in a curious Courr, and knew a 
thouſand remarkable Paſlages of formerTimes, 
he alledges ſome that are very agreeable, ſome- 
times of the Greeks, ſometimes of Czſar, of Au- 
gaſtus, and Mecenas ; tor alter all, his Wit and 


Knowledge were extraordinary : But his Stile 


does not at all affe& me ; his Opinions are too 
ſevere, and *cis ridiculous, that one who lived 
in abundance, and was ſo caretul of his own 


Perſon, ſhould preach up nothing but Poverty 


and Death. 


Opor 
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Upon PLUTARCH. 


| Ontagne obſerves a great reſemblance be- 
tween Plutarch and Seneca; both great 
Philoſophers, great Encouragers of Witdom 
and Vertue,both * Tutors of Roman Emperors; 
the one more rich and elevated ; the othcr 
more happy in the Education of his Pupil. 
The Opinions of Plutarch, (as the ſame Mox- 
tagne affirms) are more palatable, and more 
agreeable to Society: He thinks thoſe of Seneca 
more ſolid ; but I, more rough, and more {e- 
vere. Plutarch (weetly infinuates Wiſdom, 
and would even reconcile Vertue to Pleaſures. 
Seneca Makes all Pleaſures to terminate in Wil- 
dom, and looks upon the Philoſopher to be 
the only happy Man. Plutarch natural, and 
firſt perſwaded ot the Truths he advances, ea- 
fily perſwades others. On the other hand, 
Seneca labours and ſweats in the Canſe of Ver- 
tue, and as 1t ſhe were a perfe& Stranger to vs, 
takes Pains to recommend her. As for P1u- 
farch's Stile, having no Skill in the Greek, 1 
won't pretend to paſs my Judgment on't ; but 
I muſt confefs, that amongſt his Moral Trea- 


A 
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* Plutarch was not Trajan's Maſter, if we may tabe a Modein 
French Critich's Wo:'d for it, Sce the Panez.Vet. in uſum Delph. 
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tiſes, there are ſeveral which I cannot compre- 
hend, whether 'cis owing to the vaſt Diffe- 
rence of Things, and Manners in his Time, 
from thoſe of ours, or that they are really a- 
bove my little Underſtanding. The familiar 
Demon of Socrates, the Creation of the Soul, 
the Circle of the Moon, may be admirable to 
thoſe that underſtand them. For my part, 1 
make no ſcruple to own, that I don't appre- 
hend the Beauty of them ; and if they are won- 
derful, they are Wonders that ſoar above my 
Capacity. We may judge by the Apothegms 
of the Ancients, which he hath left us ; by his 
Say ings, which he hath colleted with ſo much 
Care; by hislong Table-Diſcourſes, how much 
he was taken with Converſation. In the mean 
time, either there was but little Delicacy in his 
time, or elſe his Palate was not very exquiſite. 
He ſupports grave and ſerious Things with a 
great deal of good Sence and Reaſon ; in 
Things that depend purely upon Wit, he has 
nothing ingenious, or delicate. 

To ſpeak the Truth, 7he Lives of Illuſtri- . 
ous Men, is the Maſter-piece of Plutarch, and 
in my Opinion, one of the Nobleſt Works in 
the World. You ſee there thoſe Great Men 
expoſed to Publick View, and in their Retire- 
ments at Home ; you ſee them in their true 
Natural Temper, and in the whole Extent of 
AQion. You ſee there the Reſolution of Bru- 
tw, and his fierce Anſwer to the evil Genius 
that ſpoke to him ; You ſee that there till re- 

mained 
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mained with him, in ſpite of himſelf, ſome 
Impreſſion of this Ghoſt, which the Reaſoning 
of Caſſius had much ado to efface. A few 
Days atter, you ke him put his Troops in or. 
der, and give Battel fo ſucceſsful on his ſide, 
and ſo faral by the Error of Caſſius. You lee 
him try his Fortune again, loſe the Battel, re- 
proach Vertue, and find more Rehiet in De- 
ſpair, than in an uograteful Miſtreſs whom he 
had lo faithtully ſerved. 

There is a natural force in the Diſcourſe of 
Plutarch, which equals the greateft Actions ; 
and *tis of him that one may properly ſay, 
Fatta diflis exequata ſunt : But he lorgets 
Neither the indiftterent , nor the common 
ones, and carectully examines the ordinary 
Conrſe of Life. As for his Parallels, which 
Montagne thinks are ſo admirable, they appear 
_ to me 19decd very fine : But I'm of Opinion, 
that he might have gone further, and pene- 
trated deeper into the bottom of our Na- 
Cure. 

' There are Folds and Turnings in our Souls, 

which have eſcaped him. He has judg'd of 
Man too much in general, and has not thought 
him ſo different as he is to himſelf; wicked, 
vertuous, equitable, unjuſt, merciful, cruel : 
When a Man ſeems to be oppolite to himſelf, he 
attributes us to foreign Cauſes. In a word, it 
he had defined Catilive, he would have madc 
him covetcus, or prodigal : That Alieni appe- 


tens, ſui profuſus, was beyond his A ppret eſ- 
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| fon ; and he would never have diſcovered 
thoſe Contrarieties, which * SalufF hath ſo 
well ſorted , and which Moxtagne himſelf did 

much better underſtand. 
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JS judge of the Merit of Petronius, I will 


only examine what 7acitu ſays of him; 
and, without Flattery,he muſt have been one of 
the fineſt Gentlemen in the World, ſince he has 
obliged ſo ſevere a Hiſtorian, to renounce his 
own Auſterity, and to enhrge himſelf with 
Pleaſure upon the Commendation of a volu- 
ptuous Perſon. Not but that a Luxury fo 


exquiſite, ſhewed as great a Delicacy of Gent- 
us, as it did of Reliſh. That Eruditas luxus, 


that Arbiter elegantiarum, 1s the CharaQter of 
an Ingenious Politeneſs, far enough removed 
from thegroſs Extravagance of a vicious Man : 
He was not fo poſſeſſed by his Pleaſures, as to 
be made uncapable of Bufineſs; and that Tran- 
quillity of Life he ſo much ſtudied, did not 
render him an Enemy to Publick Employ- 
ments. He ſhewed the Merit of a Governour 
in his Government of B:itbynia, the Vertue of a 
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* See what My. Dryden has replied to this, in his Life of 
Plutarch. | 
Con- 
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Conſul in his Conſulſhip. But inſtead of ma- 
king his Lite a Slave to his Dignity, as the 
greateſt part of Men do, and centring all his 
Troubles, and all his Joys there, Petronius, 
who was of a Genius ſuperiour to his high Poſt, 
made a better uſe of it ; and to explain my 
ſelf after the manner of Montagne, he did not 
regounce the Man for the Magiſtrate. As for 
his Death, I have carefully examined it, and 
either I am deceived, or it is tte moſt glorious 
ot Antiquity. In that of Cato, I find Troubk, 
and even Anger. The deſperate poſture of the 
Afﬀairs of the Republick, the loſs of Liberty, 
bis hatred of Ceſar, much aſſiſted his Reſolu- 
tion ; and 1 can't tell, if his auſtere Humour 
did not degenerate into downright Madnels, 
when he tore our his own Bowels. 
Socrates died truly like a wile Man, and 
wuh lodifference enough : Yet he eadeavour- 
ed to aſlure himſelf ot his Condition 1n ano- 
ther Life, and did not : He was always rea- 
tuning about it with his Friends ia Priſon, 
weakly enough ; and to lay all, Death was a 
trightful Objet to him. 
 Petronius alone hath ſhewed Softneſs and [n- 
difference in his. Audiebatque referentes nihil 
de immortalitate anime, & Philoſophorum pla- 
citis ; ſed levia carmina & faciles verſus. He 
not only weat on in his ordinary Courle of Lite, 
giving Liberty ro ſome of his Slaves, and cha- 
ſtifing others, but followed thoſe things that 
piealed him ; and his Soul, at the Point - - 
Ole- 
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doleful a Separation, was more touched with 
the ſweet and eafie Charms of Verſe, than all 
the empty Notions of Philoſophers. 

Petronius, at his Death, leaves us nothing 
but an Image of Life ; no Action, no. Word, 
no Circumſtance, ſhews the Perplexity of a 
dying Perſon. *Tis with him properly, that 
to die is to ceaſe to live, and the Yixztt of the 
Romans juſtly belongs to him. 


Um PETRONIUS. 


AM not of their Opinion, who believe that 

Petronius had a mind to laſh the Vices of 
his Time, and that he compoied a Satyr with 
the ſame Intention that Horace writ his. Un- 
leſs I am deceived, Moraiity was not obliged 
to him in this point ; he is rather a nice Cour- 
tier, that turns every thing into Ridicule, than 


a publick Cenſurer, that makes it his Buſineſs 
to expoſe Corruptions. And indeed, if Petro- 


mu had deſign'd to leave us an ingenious Mo- 
ral in his Deſcription of Pleaſures, he wou'd 
have endeavour'd to create in us a diſtaſt for 


them ; but *tis there that Vice appears with 


all the Graces of the Author ; 'tis there he 
ſhews with the greateſt Care, the Agreeable- 
neſs and Politenelſs of his Wit. 
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Beſides, if he had intended to infiruct us by 
a way more fine and conceal'd than that of 
Precepts, we ſhould at leaſt fee ſome Example 
_ of Divine or Humane Juſtice, upon his De- 
bauchees. But be is ſo far from doing this, 
that the only honeſt Man introduced by him, 
the poor Lichas, a Merchaat of great Integri- 
ty, and one that adored the Gods, miſerably 
periſheth in a Tempeſt, in the, midſt of thoſe 
vitious Perſons, that are preſerved. Eucolpiys 
and Giton embrace one another, to die more 
cloſely united together, and Death durſt not 
interrupt their Pleaſures. The luſtſul 77i- 
phena ſaved her {elf in a Skiff, with all that 
belonged to her. EFumolpus was lo little con- 
cerned at the danger,that he had leilure enough 
to compole an Epigram : Lichas,the pious Li- 
chas, calls to his Gods in vain for Relief ; and 
to the diſgrace of their Providence, the only 
innocent Man 1n the Company, 1s made to 
ſuffer tor all the wicked. It we fee Eucolpius 
ſometimes afflicted, it does not procced trom 
his Repentance : He kijl'd his Hoſt, is a Fugi- 
tive, there's no fort of Crime which he has 
not committed ; thanks to his Conicience, 
that is Proof againſt Repeatance,he lives with- 
our Remorle :, His Tears and Lamentations, 
come from a very difterent Principle ; he com- 
plains of the Iniidclity of Giton, who abate 
doned him;and he is reduced to detpair to 1ma- 
gine him in the Arms of anotizer, who made 
himlelt merry with his being alone. 
Tacent 
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| Facent nunc amatores obligati nollibus tots, 
& forfitan mutuis libidinibus attriti, derident 
ſolitudinem meam. : 

All Crimes happily ſucceeded to him, ex- 
cept one lone, which indeed occaſions him a 
rigorous Puniſhment : But 'tis an Offence, for 
which neither the Divine, nor Humane Laws 
have ordained any Chaſtiſemenr. He had, it 
ſeems, diſappointed the ExpeRations of Circe ; 
and in truth, his Impotence 1s the only Fault, 
which troubleth him. He confeſſes, that he 
has been a-great Offender ſeveral times, but 
that he never deſerved Death, except on this 
occaſion. In a word, without tracing the Par- 
ticulars of the whole Story, he relapſes into 
the fame Crime, and receives the Puniſhment 
he deſerved for it, with a perfe& Reſignation 2: 
Then he comes to himſelf, and acknowledges 
the Anger of the Gods. 


Flelleſpontiact ſequitur gravis ira Priaps. 


He laments the pitiful Eflate, wherein he 
finds himſelf. Funerata ef? pars ila corporis, 
' yaa quondam Achilles eram + Arid to recover 
| his Vigour, he puts himſelf into the Hands of 
2 Prieſteſs of this God, with a very Religious 
Intention : But indeed, *ris the only one he 
leems to be guilty of, in all his Adventures. 
| might add, that the good Eumolpas is fol- 
lowed by little Children, when he recites his 


Verſes : Bur whert he corrupts his Scholar, 
: the 
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the Mother excuſes it upon the Score of the 
Philoſopher ; and the Father, tho' he lies in 
the fame Chamber, does not awake : So (e- 
verely is Ridicule puniſhed by Petronius, and 
Vice happily protefed. Judge by this , if 
Vertue has not need of another Orator, to ſuc- 
ceed in the World. I fancy he was of the O- 
pinion of Botru, That a Gentleman, and Stric- 
neſs of Morals, are things incompatible. 

Si ergo Petronium adimus , adimus virum 
ingenio vere aulico, elegantie arbitrum, nos ſa- 
pienti@. 


C H A P. IL. 


z IS not to be doubted, but that Petreo- 

nius hid a Mind to expole the Debau- 

cheries of Nero, and that this Prince was the 
.chiet Object c: his Raillery : But whether the 
Perſons he introduces be true, or ficitious ; 
whether he gives us CharaCters . according to 
his own Fancy, or the true Temper of parti- 
cular Perſons, *cis very difficult to know, and 
at this Interval we cannot be poſitively afſurd 
of it. As tor me, I'm of Opinion, That there 
15 no Perſon in Petronzus, who may not 10 ge- 
neral agree with Nero. Under Trimalcio, in 
all probability, he derides his ridiculous Mag- 
nificence, and the Extravagance of his Plea- 

. ſures: 
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ures : Eumolpus repreſents to us the fooliſh 
Paſſion which he had for the Theatre : $4 
nominibus exoletorum, ſeminarumque, © movi- 
rate cujuſque ſtupri, flagitza Principis praſcrip- 
fit; and by an agreeable D:{polition of difte- 
rent, but imaginary Perſons, he touches le-. 
veral Follies of the Emperor, and the uſual 
Diſorders of his Lite. 
It may be alledged, that Petronius 1s very 
contrary to himi«1;, to blame the Magnificence 
of Banquets, and the Softneſs of ſome other 
Pleaſures ; he that was ſo ingemous in the 
| Search of them : Dam nihil amenum & molle, 
affizentia putat, nift quod ei Petronius appro- 
baſſet. For, to ſpeak the Truth, alcho' the 
Prince was of his own Nature corrupt enough, 
in the Judgment of Plautarch, yer the Complai- 
ſance of this Courtier, did not a little contri- 
bute to throw him into all ſort of Luxury and 
Profuſfion. In this, as in the greateſt part of 
thoſe things that are deliver'd by Hiſtory, a 
Man ought to conſider the difference of Times. 
Before Nero gave himlelf up to theſe ſtrange 
Exceſſes, no Body was fo agreeable to him as 
Petronius ; even lo far, that every thing paſſed 
for groſs, which had not his Approbation. 

This Court, was it were, a School of ſtu- 
died Pleaſures, wholly govern'd by the Deli- 
cacy of ſo exquiſite a Judge. Nay, Tam of 
Opinion, That the Politencis oft our Author 
became pernicious to the Publick, and that he 
was one of th. chict that help'd to ruine ſome 
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conſiderable Perſons, who made a particular 
Profeiſion of Wiſdom and Vertue. He preach- 
ed up nothing but Liberality, to an Emperor 
already Prodigal, and Softneſs to a voluptu- 
ous Man ; every thing that had the Face of 
Auſterity, appear'd ridiculous to him. Ac- 
cording to my Conjectures, Thraſeas was ſome- 
times the Subject of his Mirth, and ſometimes 
Helvidiuss In ſhort, whoever had Merit, 
without the Art of Pleaſing, was ſure to be 
rallied at for his unfaſhionable Gravity, By 
this means Nero corrupted himſelf daily more 
and more, and as the Delicacy of Pleaſurcs 
came to yield to the Diſorder of Debauche- 
ry, he tell into the groſicſt Extravagances. 
Then Trge//inus, one that was jealous of the 
Charms of Petronius, and the Advantages 
which he had over him 1n the Science of Plea- 
ſures, attempted to ruine him, Qua/r adverſus 
emulum, © Scientie voluptatur potiorem. It 
was.no difficult thing for him to effe& it 3 for 
the Emperor, abandoned now to all Fxcels, 
could no longer ſuffer fo nice a Witnels 
of his Infamies : He was not ſo much troubled 
with a Remorſe for his Crimes , as touched 
with a ſecret Shame for the Groſineſs of his 
Pleatures, when he remembred the Delicacy 
of the paſt. Perroxius, on his ſide, had no 
leſs Diſtaſts ; and I believe, that in the time 
of his private Diſcontents, he compoſed that 
ingenious Satyr, which has unhappily come 
cown to us maimed and imperfect. 

We 
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Wefind in Tacitus, a large Account of his 

Diſgrace, and that in purſuance of Piſo's Con» 

ſpiracy, the Friendfhip of Scevinus was made 
pretence of his loſs. 


CHAP. 1Il. 


FT YErronius is to be admired throughout, for 

the Purity of his Stile, and the Delicacy 
of his Thoughts; but that which more ſarprizes 
me, is, his great Eaſineſs in giving us 1ngent- 
ouſly all ſorts of Characters. Terexce 1s per- 
haps the only Author of Antiquity, that en- 
ters beſt into the Nature of Perſons. But ſtill 
this muſt be granted by his warmeſt Admuirers, 
that he has too little Variety : His whole Ta- 
lent is confined in making of Servants, and Old 
Men, a Covetous Father, and a Debauched 
_Sog,a Slave,and a ſort of an Intriguer, to ſpeak 
properly,according to their ſeveral CharaQers; 
fſofar, and no farther, the Capacity of Terence 
reaches. You muſt expect from him, neither 
Gallamry nor Paſſion, nor the Thoughts, nor 
the. Diſcourſe of a Gentleman. Petronzus, who 
had an Univerſal Wit, adapts himſelf to all 
Profeſſions, and frames himſclt as he pleaſes, 
to.a thouſand different Natures. It he intro» 
duceth a Declamer, he praQciſeth bis Air, and 


bs Stile, ſo well, that one would fay, he had 
- 5 & uſed 
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vied to declaim all his Life. Nothing expreſ: 
ſeth more naturally the Diſorders of a Debau- 
ched Life, than the Quarrels of Eucolpius and 
Aſcyltos, upon the Subject of Gzton. 

| Quartilla,doth ſhe not admirably repreſent to 
us thole proflitute Women? Quaram fic accenſa 
libido,ut ſe pius peterent viros, qaam peterentur 2 
Ti:c Marrizge of Young Gzton, and innocent 
F anichis, corh it not give us the Image of an 
accompiiſhed Wantonneſs ? 

Alli that can make a Sot ridiculouſly magni- 
ficcnt in Banquets, a vain impertinent Aﬀecter 
of Niceneis, you have undoubtedly at the Feaſt 
of 7Trimalcio. 

Eumoipus ſhews us Nero's extravagant Folly 
for tlie Liieatre, and his Vanity 1n reciting his 
cwu Works ; and the Reader cannot bur ob- 
{erve, as he runs over ſo many Noble Verſes, 
which the other makes an 1! ule of, thar an 
excei|:ni Port 1s for the molt part an irregular 
Man. In the mean time as Eucolpius, tho 
he repreſents Eumolpus a Maker of fantaſtical 
Verſes, yet diſcovers ſomething great in 
his Py frognomy, he judiciouſ]y takes care all 
along, not to ruine the Ideas which he gave. 
us of him. That Inficmity he has, of making 
Verles out of Seaſon, even in Vicinia mort:s; 
his Fluentneſs in-repeating his Compoſitions in 
all glaces, and at all times, anſwers to his rid1- 
culous beginning : Er ego, inquit, Poeta ſum, 
& ut ſpero, nou humillimi ſpiritus, fi modo ali- 
guid coronis credendum eff, quas etiam ad impe- 
ritos gratia deferre ſolet. His 
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His Knowledge, which was extenſive enough, 


| his extraordinary Actions, his Expedients jn_ 


unlucky Encounters, his Reſolution ro ſup- 


port his Companions in the Vellel of Lichas, 


his Bantering that merry Sett of Fellows art 
Croton, who were perpetually hunting after 
Old Mens Eſtates, admirably well agrees with 
what Eucolpius had promiled us of him before : 
Senex canys exercitati valtus, © qui videbatur 
magnum altquid promittere. 

| There is nothing ſo natural as the Character 
of Cryſis, and none of our Confidents come 
near her ; not to mention her firſt Converta- 
tion with Polzenus, what ſhe tells him of her 
Miſtreſs, upon the Afront ſhe received, is of 
an inimitable Simplicity : Ferum enim faten- 
dum efF, ex qua hora accepit injuriam, apud ſe 
non efF. 

He that has read Juvenal, needs not to be ac- 
quainted with the /mpotentia Matronarum , 
and the 1] Humour they are in : dz gzando vir 
aut familiaris infelicius cum iphs rem habuerat. 
Yet no Body but Petronius could have deſcrib'd 
Circe, (o beautiful, ſo voluptuors, and lo gal- 
 lant. 

Enothea, the Prieſteſs of Priapus, raviſhes 
me with the Miracles ſhe promites, with her 
Iachantments, her Sacrifices, her Sorrow for 
the Death of the conſecrated Gooie ; and the 
manner of her. Pacification, when Polzenus 

makes her a Preſcat, with which ſhe might 
Purchaſe a Gooſe and Gods too, 1t the thougit 
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Philomela, that complaiſant Lady, is no le; 


entertaining, who, after ſhe had cullicd ſeve- 


ral out of their Eſtates, in the Flower of her 
Beauty, coming now to be old, and by conſe- 
quence unfit for Pleaſures, endeavoured to keep 
up this Noble Art by the means of her Chil- 
dren, whom ſhe introduced with a thouſand 
fine Diſccurſes to old Men, who had no Heirs 
of their own. In a word, there 1s no part of 
Nature, no Profeſſion, which Petronius doth 
not admirably paint : He is a Poet, he is an 
Orator, and a Philoſopher, at his pleaſure. 

As for his Verſes, I find in them an agreea- 
ble Force, a natural Beauty, Natural? pulchri- 
tudine carmen exſurgit. 

Perhaps I may be deceived ; but in my O- 
pinion, Lucretius has nct in ſuch an affeQiog_ 
manner treated of the matter of Dreams, as 
Petroniug. On, 


Somzia, que mertes ludunt volitantibus um- 
bris, 

Noy delubra Deum, nec ab athere numina 

 mittunt 

Sed fibi quiſque facit ; nam cum proſtrata 
—_  '}: 

Orget membra quies, & mens fine pondere 
ludit, 

Quidquid luce fuit, tenebris agit z oppida bello 

Qui quatit & flammis miſerandas ſ@vit in 
urbes, a : 

Tela videt, &c, 

b- And 
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' And what can one compare to that voluptu- 


ous Night, whoſe Image fills the Soul ir ſuch 
2 manner, that a Man has need to call his Ver- 
tue to his Aſſiſtance, ta overcome the lively 


Impreſſion it makes upon the Mind 2 , 


Qualis nox fuit itla, Dit, Dexque / 

* Quam mollis thorus  Figfimus calentes, 
Et transfudimus hinc & hinc labellis 
Errantes animas. YValete care. 
Mortalis ego fic perire coi. 


Altho* Petronius ſeems to have had a mean 
Opinion of the Declamarory Stile, yet for all 
that he ſhews much Eloquence in his Declama- 
tions ; and to demonſtrate that the moſt De- 


| bauched are not incapable of Meditation, Mo- 
_ rality has nothing more ſerious, -or better ma- 


naged than the Refleftions of Euco/pius upon 
the Inconſtancy of Humane Afﬀairs, and the 
Uncertainty of Death. 

Upon every Subject that offers it ſelf, *cis 
impoſſible ro think more nicely, or to ſpeak 
with more purity. In his Narrations he copies 
aſter plain unaffeted Nature, and contents 
himſelf with the Graces of Simplicity ; fome- 
times his Work is an elaborate Piece, and 
then nothing is ſo exat. Catullus and Mar- 
tial treat of the ſame things in a groſs manner; 
and if any one could find the Secret of —_— 


what's obſcene in a Language like his, I dur{ 
| _ anſwer 
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anſwer for the Ladies, that they would praiſe 

him for his Diſcretion. | 
But that which more peculiarly belongs to 
Petronius, 1s, that excepting Horace 1n a few 
Odes, he is perhaps the only Perſon of Anti- 
quity, taat knew how to {pcak of Gallantry. 
Virgil is indeei moving in his Paſlions ; the 
Amours of Dido, and thoſe of Orpheus and 
Euridice, have Charms and TenJcrne's ; yer 
there 15 nothing of Gallantry in them : And 
poor Dido, fo compatlionate was her Soul, fel! 
in Love with the pious AXZneas, at the bare re- 
ciral of his Misfortunes. Ovzd is witty, and 
ealie : 7ibullus delicate, But their Miſtrelles 
ought to have been bred at a College, to know 
what they mean. On all occaſions they al- 
ledge Gods, and Fables, and Examples drawn 
from the moſt remote Antiquity ; they always 
promile Sacrifices too, and I fancy that Mon- 
ſieur , learn'd of them the Method of 
burning Hearts in Offerings. Laczan, as inge- 
nous as he is, appears grols fo {von as he ſpeaks 
of Love, and his Courtezans talk rather the 
Language of the Stews, than of the Bed- 
Chamber. 
As for me, who am a great Admirer of the 
Ancicnts, I can't but do Juſtice to onr own Na- 
tion, and am pei{waded, that we have a great 
advantage over them 1 this point. Not to 
carry ti1:1g, beyond what they will bear, atter 
having cxamincd this matter, I do not know 
one ct thclſe great Genius's, that could my 
| made 
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made Maſiniſſa and Sophonisba, Ceſar and Cleo” 

patra, ſpeak fo gallantly of Love, as we have 
heard them in our Language. As much as 
others fall ſhort of us in this particular,jio much 
doth Petronius exceed us. We have no Ro- 
mance that can boaſt ot a Hiſtory ſo agreea- 
ble as that of the Epheſftan Matron. Nothing 
has ſo much of Gallantry as the Love-Letters 
of Circeand Poltenas ; and all their Adventures, 
whether you reſpe&t the Management, or the 
Deſcriptions, have a Character very much a- 
bove the Politeneſs of our Age. You may 
judge, whether he was able to treat a Noble 
Pattion with the niceneſs it deſerves ; ſince this 
was an Afﬀair of two Perſons, that wereto taſte 
the utmoſt Pleaſure at their firſt Interview. 
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Epheſian Matron. 


Here was a Lady at Epheſus in ſo high a 

BF KReputation for her Chaltity, that even 
Women from the neighbouringCountrics came 
out of Curioſity to ſee her, asa Miracle. This 
extraordinary Perſon having loſt her Husband, 
was not content, as the Faſhion then was, to 
aſſiſt at the Funeral Rites, with her Hair dt 
ſhevel'd, and to beat her Breaſt before the Peo- 
ple ; ſhe reſolved to follow the Deceaſed even 
to his Monument, and having laid him in his 
Sepulchre after the Greczau manner, ſhe watch- 
ed the Body, and wept inceſſantly over it, a- 
bandonning her ſelf to all the Exceſſes of De- 
ſpair and Grief, and ſo obſtinately determined 
to deſtroy her ſ{clt by Hunger, that neither her 
Relations nor Friends were able to conquer 
this fatal Reſolution. The Magiſtrates of the 
place, who met with no better ſucceſs, were 
the laſt that took their leaves of her ; and in 
this manner, our illuſtrious Matron, lamented 
by all the World as a dead Perſon, had already 
palled five Days without Eating, A faithful 
and aflectionate Maid, bore this unfortunate 
Lady 
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Lady Company, who mingled her Tears with | 
thoſe of her Miſtreſs, and renew'd the Light as 
often as there was occaſion. Nothing was 
talked of in the City, but this unpreſidented 
Adventure, and every one agreed, that this 
was the firſt Example of Conjugal Love 
and Chaſtity, which the World had ever be- 
held. 

It ſo happen'd at the ſame time, that the Go- 
vernour of the Province ordered certain Rob- 
bers to be faſtned on Croſſes near the diſmal 
Cave, where this vertuous Lady-bewailed her 
ſelf over the Body of her dear Husband. On 
the following Night, a Soldier who was ap- 
pointed Centinel to watch the C-ofles, leaſt the 
Bodies ſhou'd be ſtolen, perceiving a Light in 
the Monument,and hearing the ſad Complaints 
of a Perſon, who ſeem'd to be offlifted to the 
laſt degree, was led by a Curioſity, common 
to all Men, to fee what the matter might be. 
With theſe Intentions he went down into the 
Sepulchre, and ſurpriz'd at the fight of fo 
beautiful a Creature, he continued tor ſome 
time aſtoniſhed, as if he had ſeen ſome Fan- 
tome; then earneſtly beholcing the dead Bo. 
dy, which lay ſtretched out before his Eyes, 
conſidering the Lady's Tears, her Countenance 
disfigured with her Nails, and all the other 
Marks of Deſpair, he imagined at laſt what the 
occaſion was, that a poor diſconſolate Woman 
gave her ſelf up to her Sorrow, and lamented 
in this manner the loſs of hcr beloved Hustand. 
 VUpan 
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Upon this he went- back, and brought his 
ſmall Supper with him to the Monument, 
and began to perſwade her to abandon 
her ſelf no longer to ſo inſignificant a Grief, 
and fo ſuperfluous Complaints : That all 
Men muſt dzpart out of this World in the 
(ame manner, -nd go to the iame place ; in 
ſhort, he attacked her with all thoſe Reaſons 
that uſe to be employed in the Relief of rhe 
moſt unfortunate Perſons. But the Lady be- 
ing but the morc rr<voked by fo unexpected a 
Conlolaiion, redoubled her Lamentations, beat 
her Breaſt with more Violence than before,and 
tore off her Hair, which ſhe threw upon the 
miſerable Bo:jy. The Soidier was not at all 
diſcouraged by this, but with the {2zme Exhor- 
tations eadcavours to nerſwade her to take ſome 
Nouriſhment, t:l| the Maid, who was undoubt- 
edly conquered by the celiciovus Smell of the 
Wine, as well as by his Diſcourſe, ſtretched 
out hcr Hands to the Perſon, who invited 
rhem both in ſo obliging a mz nner,' and having 
_ recruited her Spirits by what fhe cat 2nd drank, 
Een her ſelf to combat the Ovitinacy of her 
Mitreſs. And whar wilt you be the better, 
laid ſhe, to murder your ſelf by Hunger, to 
bury your If alive, and like a Procipal , 
to throw away that Life, which can never be 
retrieved aſterwards ? | 


Think you, the Aſhes of the Dead, 
Regard theſe Tears, fo vaivily [hed ? 


How 


How ! do you imagine you can bring the Dead 
to Life again, contrary to the Order of Na- 
ture 2 For once be adviſed by me, lay aſide 
this Weakneſs, which none but Women are 
capable of, and enjoy the Advantages of Life, 
while Heaven gives you leave to do it, This 
very, Body which you let before you, ſuffici- 
ently ſhews you the Price ot Lite, and may 
ſerve to\ inſtruct you to manage it better. 
Few People liſten with regret, when : icy are 
preſsd to eat on the like occafions. T hus our 
Matron, emaciated by ſo lung an A! {tinence, 
ſuffer'd her contumacious Humoui to be at laſt 
vanquiſhed. and took her V:ctuals wirh the 
ſame. greedineſs as her Maid had done before 
her. I need not here inform you, chart Tem- 
ptations of another nature generally follow a 
Repaſt. With the very ſame Arms that the 
Soldier employed to combat her Deipair, with 


the very ſame Arms does he now utiack her. 


Chaſtity ; and as this young Tempter appeared 
neither diſagreeable, nor unprovided of Wir 
and Vigour : The Maid was noc wanting on 
her part, to do him all the good Offices ſhe 
cou'd, and directing her ielt ro her M.ſtreis, 
lays ſhe, 


. No longer blind to your own [atereſt prove, 
But yield to the commanding Powers of Love. 


Wiy 
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Why ſhould I uſe more words 2 Our virtv- 
ous Matron ſhow'd the ſame Abſtinence as to 
what concern'd this part of her Body as the o- 
ther ; and the Souldier fully ſatisfied, ſucceed- 
ed in both his Attempts upon her. Thus they 
continued together, not only thefirſt night of 
their enjoyment, but the next day allo , an 
the next after that. The doors of the Monu- 
ment were ſo carefully ſhut, that whoever had 
come thither, whether a Friend or Stranger,he 
wou'd have concluded without doubt, that this 
the moſt Pious Wife in the Univerſe. had ex- 
pir'd upon the Body of her Husband. 

The Soldier perfetly charmed with the 
Beauty of his fair Miſtriis, and with the ſecret 
of his good Fortune, laid out all the little Stock 
he had upon Proviſions for her,and no ſooner 
was thenight arrived , but he carried them to 
the Monument. In the mean time the Rela- 
tions of one of the Men that were Hanged,per- 
ceiving that no body looked after them, took 
their opportunity 1n the night, to carry off his 
Body, and beſtow'd the Rites of Sepulture up- 
on it. But the poor Souldier , who fuffer'd 
this fcurvy trick to be play'd him , while he 


was too buſily purſuing his private pleaſures, 


finding on the Morning one of theſe Croſles 
without a Body , repaired immediately to lus 
Miſtriſs, in the greateſt apprehenfions of being 
puniſhed for his negligence ; and acquainted 
her with what had happen'd to him : That as 
tor him(elf he was fully reſolved not to of 
fi 
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till his condemnation,but would executea piece 
of Tuſtice upon kimſelt , and puniſh his fatal 
Imprudence with his own Hand: that all the 
favour he demanded of her, was, 'to {ce the laſt 
Ceremonies perform'd to his Aſhes, and tg 
prepare the ſarne Tomb for him, fatal both to 
her Husband and her Gallant. At this, our 
Matron,who had an equal ſhare of Charity and 
Diſcretion, ſtartled; and, Heaven forbid, 
ſaid ſhe, that I ſhould ever behold at the ſame 
time, the Funerals of two Perſons who are (© 
dear to me. She had no ſooner ſpoke the Words; 
þut ſhe drew her Husband's Corps out of the 
Coftin, in order to faſten it to the Croſs, from 
whence the Body was ſtollen. The Soldier im- 
mediately put in execution the ſeaſonable Ad- 
vice of this ingenious Lady; and next Morn- 
ing every one was aſtoniſhed, to think how a 
dead Man ſhould be able to find his way to the 
Gibber, 
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A Fragment of PETR ON1Us, 
' concerning Eloquence, 


SIR, 
TT was no little Satisfation to me, t'other 

Day , to obſerve with what Impatience 
our zealous Admirer of Mr. fine Dil 
courſes, heard our Friends railly at the Tinſel 
Eloquence of this Age. I cannot tell whether 
he was ſenſible, that ſome Parts of their Cea- 
fare were direQly leveil'd againſt his Heroe, 
( for you know, Sir, we have Heroes of all 
forts and ſizes) but I found he was moſt of all 
enraged, when he ſaw they wou'd not prefer 
him to Cicero and Demoſthenes. Whatever they 
cou'd fay to undeceive him, he was not in the 
Humour to be convinced. For my part, | 
know Tam out of his Favour, and that he'll ne- 
ver forgive me {olong as he lives, for the little 
Complaifance I ſhew'd him upon that occaſion. 
Tam already informed, that he exclaims againſt 
us where-ever he goes, for a parcel of moroſe 
ſatyrical Gentlemen, that are driving on a De- 
ſign, to introduce a ſort of an Inquiſition into 
polite Learning. You know well cnough that 
eur Friends lye under no neceſſity to ruine the 
Reputation of other Men, in order to _ 
TRELF 
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their own, and that the Reputation of Mr..—- 


« js built upon ſuch weak Foundations, that 'tis 


reaſonable to believe, that the 1njuſt Applau- 
ſes which have been given him for ſome Years, 
will not always prepoſſeſs the World 1n his fa- 
your. But a God's Natne, let us leave him to 


enjoy this falſe Glory, with which his Adorers 


have puffed him up, and content our ſelves to 
juſtify our Friends, "Tis with this Intention 
that I have now ſet Pen to Paper ; but as I 
don't in the leaſt pretend to confine my lelt to 
the narrow Bounds of a Letter, much leſs to 
ſet up for a Judge ; (o I ſhall ſer down all chat 
comes into my Head, whether it be of my 
own growth or another's,to ſee it I can remove 
thoſe wrong impreſfions , which ſome People 


Fou'd give you of our Criticiſms. 


I need not inform you, Sir, that this is not 


the firſt time that Perſons have been found in 


the World, who have taken the Freedom to 
complain of the depraved Tafte of their Ape, 
and of the Degeneracy of Eloquence. I believe 
fuch Complaints have been made ever fince the 
Death of Ezcero, The Author of the Dialogue 
commonly aſcribed to (Quintilian,condemas the 
ſame Corruption ; and to go higher, Petronius 
has compoſed an ingenious Satire againſt the 
Declaimers of his own time, whom he accuſes 
with having debauched the Stile of young 
People. The Judgment he paſſes on them is 
very juſt; and he ridicules the very fame 
Favits againſt which we now appear, but in & 
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manner fo pleaſant and entertaining,that I cou'4 
not forbear to ſend you 1n our Language, what 
he has fo agreeably written 1n his own, againſt 
that Tumour and Aﬀectation of Stile, which 
we cajl Fr{tzan and Bombaſt.. Bur to deal plain- 
Iy with you, | am in my own Temper ratu- 
rally ſo tond of Liberty, that it is rot in my 
Power to confine my fclf to the Rules of a 
Ireral Tranſlation. For this R-1on I have 
made bold to fill up Petroniue's vunle, wheres 
ever it 1s unhappily broken, with ſomething 
of my own. It you think this E:mpioy ment 
unworthy of 2 Magiſtrate, conficer, Sir, . I be- 
jeech You, that this 1s the $ Seaſon wherein Ju- 
ſtice it {el gives us lave to divert our ſelves, 
Aiter tis. | don't pretend that you have any 
Obligacr 07 to me tor this Pertormance : only 
I beg of you, that what I now write for your 
Entertainment, you will be pizaied to read 
with your uſual Candour and Indulgence. 


[ was walking, ſays Famoipus, with young 
Aſciltus, orar the Publick Schools, when we 
beheld running from ail parts a great Number 
of Perſons of all Qualictes, bur eſpecially 4 
croud of young Scholars, prefiing wao thould 
firſt get into the School. Curioſity, which na- 
turally leads Men, that have n9 great Buſineſs 
upon their hands, into Publick Places, made 
me follow the reſt : So [ thruſt my felt among 
thole that were going in. and enquir'd of one 
that ſtood next me, whar it was that had 
brovglht 
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brought ſo much Company together. He in- 
formed me, that a tamous Declaimer, whole 
Name was Agamemnon, was to deliver a Speech. 
Upon this I enquired what Subject he had cho- 
ſen, and the other anſwer'd me, that he pro- 
miſed in his B:ll, a Declamation of two Hours 
long, under the magnificent Title of Crae/ 
Fiety; the Buſineſs of which was to exhort 
King 4gamemnon to deliver up his Daughter 
Iphigenia, who, according to the Oracle, was 


to be ſacrificed to Diana, in order to facilitate 
the Expedition againſt Zroy. I was of Opinion 


that it was the Vanity of ſo Pompous a Title, or 
rather an itch to ſhow his reſpect to his Name+ 
fake Atamemnon ot Greece, which had engaged 
our Declaumer to pitch upon. this Subje@t ; 
and I 6id not queſtion but that 1n his Oration 


he would ſhow himſelf worthy of ſo promiſing 


a Title, Neither was I miſtaken; for after we 
bad waited near an Hour, we faw appear up- 
on a fort of a Theatre ſomewhat raisd above 
the Auditors, a Man pretty well advanced in 
Years, who had taken care to put on his beſt 
Looks that Day. Art firſt he caſt his Eyes 
upon the Company, to tortify himſelt with ne- 
cellary Aſſurance; and after he had methodt- 
cally coughed, bemm'd, and bowed to them, 
he kept himſelf fGilent for ſome time, with a (a- 
lemn demure Countenance; turning his Eyes 
ſometimes on one fide of him, and ſometimes 
on the other ; then all on the ſudden,the Flood- 
gates open'd, and he begua his Diſcourte in 2 
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ſhrill ſcreaming Trebble, laying about hin 
Iike Thunder and Lightning, His Exordium 
was pompous and full of Aatitheles ; his Pe. 
r10ds fo long-winded, that his Breath would 
ſcarce carry him to the end of them ; yet a- 
mong all the rumbling Words, of which his De- 
clamation was compoſed, there was not one 
that was proper to draw the Favour and At- 
tention of the Auditors, or to give a general 
Idea of his Deſign. However, it was oblerved, 
that he had heaped together all that we find in 
our Books relating to the Holineſs and Intalli- 
bility of Oracles. This was commendable in 
him, that- he cited not ſo much as one ſingle 
Verſe out of Fefod or Homer. In the re- 
mainder of his Speech he enlarged plentitully 
upon the Duties that bind us to our Native 
Country : He er forth in its full extent the 1n- 
diſpenſible Obligation, which engages Princes 
to devote themſelves entirely to the Glory and 
Weltare of their Kingdoms. He made a long 
Deſcription of all the Conflits between Nature 
and Religion in the Heart of a Father, who was 
obliged to deſtroy his Daughter : he brooght 
abundance of Reaſons to prove that Nature 
ought to Koop to Religion ; and that the Re- 
Vexence we owe to the Commands of Heaven, 
ought to flop the very Current of our Blood, and 
to ſuppreſs the Emotion of Paterual Bowels. This 
was one of our Declaimer's fine Expreſſions, 
and indeed all his Diſcourſe was fill'd with 
| great ſwelling Words which ſignified es no- 
thing, 


=H 
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 thing,and ſeem'd either made or pick'd on pur« 


poſe to fill up his enormous extravagant Peri- 
ods. His Figures came on as thick as Hail, 
but particularly thoſe that conſiſt in the ran- 
ging of the Words : The Order in which he 
placed them was ſo thread-bare and common, 
that the youngeſt Schelar in the Room knew 
when each of theſe Figures came to its turn, 
and cou'd call them all by their Name. I re- 
member a Man ſtood near me, whom I cou'd 
hear ever now and then, pleaſed it ſeems with 
ſome Paſſages of the Declamation, which had 
almoſt rocked me aſleep, to cry out, Oh rebate 
DrivineProſopopea ! Heavens ! what fine Antithe- 
ſes were there ! 1 ſuffer 'd him to admire the o- 
ther patiently, becauſe he was, 1t may be, hi- 
red by him to do what he did, as it has been 
frequently practiſed. So ſoon as Jgamewnon 
had concluded, the Company went out of the 
School, and for my part, I was not one of the 
laſt to buſtle my way out of a Place, where I 
had met enough to content my Curioſity for a 
long while. Nevertheleſs, I had an itching 


upon me to know what the People faid of this 


fine Harangue: So I drew near to certain Per- 
fons who ſtopt under a Portico, whom I could 
hear as I walked along, diſcourſing about this 
Matter. Every one paſs'd his Judgment up 
what he had heard ; by the ſame Token that 


greateſt part ſeem'd to be very well ſatisfied 


with the Performance ; ſome were pleaſed with 
the choice of his Subject, others admired the 
R 4 great 
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gFreat Variety of the Figures, and the Boldneſs 
of the Expreſſion: Nay, there were ſome in 
the Company, who above all things extolled 
che Length of rhe Diſcourſe, wondring low 
he was able to ſpin out his Matter ſo, as to be 
able to talk two Hours, upon fo barren a Sub- 
zz. Some of my Acquaintance who happen- 
ed to be mingled among them, asked me my 
Opinion of the Speech, and being pleaſed to. 
compliment me,that I was a Judge of theſeMat- 
ters, would needs engage me to tell them what 
my Sentiments were of Agamemnon's Dilcourte. 
i thought that my Ape, and the Crowd of Pcr- 
tons that were by to hear me, obliged me to 
be ſomewhat reſerved; for which reaſon, in- 
itead of explaining my ſelf with Freedom, az 
my manner 1s, I replied coldly, that it woud 
very ill become me to cenſure that which all 
the world ſeemed to approve. For my part, 
cries a pert young Fellow who was got amor: 
us, I'll never difſemble my Thoughts of tie 
matter ; I declare, betore all this Company,that 
I never did ſuch Perinance in : my Lite bctore. 
This Freedom ſomewhat pleated me, conſider- 
ing I had refolved ro hold my Tongue, 
and I was glad to find that another had the 
boldneſs to paſs Sentence firſt : However, to en- 
gage this Critick into tarther Converſation, I 
defired him to teil us more particularly what it 
was that moſt diſpieaſed him in the Pertor- 
mance. Every thing, replied the other, very 
bluntly : I cqually blame the choice of the _ 
Je 
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jet, the Management of the Speech, and the 
curn of the Expretiion. Beſides, I can't indure 
that an Orator thouſd rather indulge his itch of 
talkiog at random, than conſicer what things 
he ought to treat of, and what to let '8lone. 
And yet the greateſt part of our Neclaimers 
are ſuch unthinking Coxcombs, as to 1magine 
that "cis the Lite and Soul of a linc DBilcourie to 
laſt above an Hour,and that People are obliged 
to liſten to them all that while, without being 
tired. As for me, continues the Gentleman, [ 
rather admire the Paticnce of the Auditors up- 
on theſe Occaſions, than the fruit{il Invent. 
on of the Orator : but pray tell me what ne« 
cellity did our Decjaimer lye under to repeat 
to us a thouſand frivolous things, with which 
our Ears are daily deajencd in the Schools. Ag 
for the Order of iis Diſcourſe, the Contrivance 
of it was ſo lamentably grols, that it yeu had 
pur the Queſtion to the mcaneſt Boy in lus 
School he won'd have immcdiately told you | 
how it was to be divided : he would have iplir 
it into Four common Heads, the Firſt of which 
wou'd have been, 7he Sanity of Oracies, the 
Second, Z7he Love of oxe's Country ; the Third 
The Obligation that Princes have to their Oub- 
jets ; and the Fourth and Laſt, The Reverence 
which w owing to the Gods. As tor what con- 
cerns the Didion, 'tis ſo abominably affefted, 
that his bare hunting after Words,l dare engage, 
coſt him more t-ouble than the whoſe Compo- 
fition ; and after he had racked his Brain to 

cools 
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chooſe them, he muſt needs make his poor 
Tongue undergo the Perſecution of pronoun- 
cing them, Bur this 1s not all, for the Subje& 
appears more ridiculous to me, than all the rat, 
The firſt Deſign of Declamations was to exer- 
cile the Invention of young People 1n fuch 
Matters as might happen to them in the com- 
mon Courſe of the World, and to propoſe to 
them ſome Examples which might ſerve to in- 
ſtru& them in thoſe things, that they might 
have occaſion ſometimes to talk of, Now 1 
would fain know what concern, what Intereſt 
any of us here can have in an Adventure ſo di- 
rely oppoſite to our Manners 2 What Proba- 
bility 15 there, that one Man in this Company 
will ever have any Occaſion,ſo long as he lives, 
to tell, for how many important Reaſons, Di- 
axa ought to be appeaſed, and [phigenza to be 
ſacrificed. What ſignifies it. a Farthing to us, 
to be perſwaded that the Greeks did very wile- 
ly in humouring this revengeful Goddeſs, who 
if ſhe had not been brib'd by this Sacrifice,wou'd 
moſt infallibly have ruin'd all the Deſigns of 
their Army, and taken honeſt Przam into Pro- 
reation. But ſuppoſe a Man might ſeriouſly 
entertain himſelf with theſe Fables, wou'd it 
become him to uſe theſe bombaſt Expreſ- 
ſions, and extravagant Figures, contrary to 
the true Diſtates of Nature, to good Senſe, 
1N ſhort, to that ſimple and eaſy Air, in which 
Polite Men are uſed to deliver themſelves? For, 
let 'em ſay what they will, every thing which 

is 
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is not cenformable to Nature, is oppoſite tg 
true Eloquence. Altho' this Cenſurer carried 
matters too far, becaule that in effect the Four 
Parts which compos'd Agamemnon's Speech, 
treated ſome Points of Morality, which may 
daily fall into our Converſation, yet his Criti- 
ciſms in the main did not diſpleaſe me, and the 
Vehemence he ſhow'd upon this Occaſion, ſo 
powerfully excited me to ſpeak out my 
Thoughts, that in ſpight of my late Reſolution, 
not to talk betore ſo many People, I cou'd not 
forbear to ſay as follows: 


I will not, faid I, condemn any one in par- 
ticular, neirher will I take upon me to cenſure 
the Diſcourſe of 4gamemner, but only explain 
my elf in general upon the common Subjects 
ot Declamations. For my part, I fancy I ſee 
a Madman rave, when one of theſe Declaimers, 
as | have frequently heard them to my ſorrow, 
roars out, as loud as his Lungs will give him 
leave; *Tis for you, dear Countrymen, that I 
bave loſt my Eyes; give me a Guide to lead me 
back, between the Arms of my Children, whom [ 
abandow'd to preſerve you from the Fury of your 

Enemies. Who will reftore me to my ſrght, which 
you enjoy, who will reſtore my Blood to me, which 

I have ſhed in your Service £ Support this Body 

weakew d by the Fatigues of War. Theſe honou- 

rable Wounds which you behold, bave ſaved your 

Liberty; they are as it were, ſo many Mouths 
which demand Relief of you, and teftify what [ 


bave 
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have deſeru'd of the Pubiick, However, we 
might perhaps bear with theſe Impertinen: 
Harangues, it they were of any Advantage to 
arrive at the Perfetion of Eloquence : but (6 
far is our Youth trom d«riving the leaſt Bene- 
fit from theſe Pompous Subj«As and Forc'd Ex. 
preſſions, that when they. leave the Schools, 
they ſeem to come into another World. They 
are not fit to come into the Converſation of 
Gentlemen ; and when they haveloſt the ſight 
of the Theatre, where they were uled to deli- 
ver theſe glittering Trifles, they have not the 
Courage to ſpeak 1a Publick. The Reaſon of 
it is plain, becauſe theſe Places that are deſign'4 
tor the Inſtruction of Youth, and where they 
ſhould be taught nothing but what 1s proper for 
them, only ſerve to amuſe them, and wholly 
take up their time in theſe ridiculous Tales. 
In efte&t, you hear them perpetually making 
a buſtle with Pirates preparing of Chains for 
thoſe unfortunate Perſons,who are by Tempeſt; 
driven upon defart Coaſts. They talk nothing 
but Prodigies of the Cruelty of Tyrants, who, 
offering Violence to Nature it ſelf, command 
Children to Butcher their own Parents. Or 
laſtly, entertain their Auditors with an edity- 
ing Speech about ſomeBarbarousOracles, which 
demand a certain Number of Virgins to be Sa- 
crificed, in order to ſtop ſome Peltilence, and 
appeaſe the Indignation of the, Gods. In the 
mean time, thete Chimerical Figures inſenſibly 
betray our young Fry into a Habit of never 
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faying any thing Juſt and Natural. Nay, it 
frequently happens that they leave a fatal Im- 
preiſion upon the Imagination, by blackening it 
with terrible Ideas, which Tincture 1t in ſome 
Manner with Leſſons ct Cruelty. Neither is 1t 
only upon elevated Subjeds,rhat they accuſtom 
themiclves to theſe Irregularities; for when 
their Maſters change the Matter in the Leflons 
they give them, and that they ſtoop ſometimes 
to ſpeak of thole Paſſions, whoſe Character is 
diredtly oppoſite to the ſwelling Metaphors of 
a high Stile, they fall on the ſudden into the 
contrary excels. Nothing then but Diminu» 
tives will go down with them; every Word, 
forſooth, muſt be ſweet and luſcious, as if it 
had been ſtcep'd in Honey, and their Thoughts 
are Trifling and Puerile to the laſt Degree. 
They affect Quibbles and little Turns of Wit, 
when they {peak of their Amours, and their 
Expreſſion is accompanied with a languiſhing 
Air ; but inſtead of being tender, it 15 nauſe- 
ouſly infipid. In ſhort, they ſhow themſelves 
no leſs ridiculous in this ſort of Eloquence than 
in the former. So that 'cis in a manner asim- 
poſſible for a young Fellow to l:ave the Taſte 
of a 500d Stile among theſe wretched Exam- 
' ples, as to attain to the noble and ealy Air 
of the Court amons the Pedantry of the 
Schools. 

Not to diſpleaſe rheſe worthy Declaimers, 
we may with Juſtice affirm, that they have had 
the Honour of being- the firſt Corrupters of 

EJoquence, 
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Eloquence. They have ruin'd the Dignity of 
this admirable Art, which gave Perzc/es and 
Demoſthenes ſo great an Aſcendant over their 
Auditors, and have mace it a Sport and A. 
muſemenr tor Children. They have robb'd it 
Oo: ail the Forceof Thoughts, while they who!- 
ly buſy themſelves in the placing of their 
Words, and in the Pompous Cadence of their 
Periods : For before that theſe Noble Inſtru- 
Qors educated in Obſcurity, and who never 
ſaw any thing but their Books, had vitiated the 
Taſte of young Gentlemen, by their wicked 

Maxims, Eloquence carefully applied it ſelf tg 
form the Judgment. Truth. Reafon and 

 Perſpicuity were its End and Rule in all Di- 
 ſcourſes. It ſupported it ſelf by the Greatneſs 
of things,and not by the Oftentation of Words : 
It never was led out of its way by vain Enthu- 
flaſms, which tranſport an Auditor, as it were, 
by Magick, into unknown Countries, and 
don't bring him back again ro the Subjet, 
till his Patience is quite exhauſted. Poeſie 
it felf, which is allowed to take greater Liber- 

ties, was Free, without being Impudent ; and 

_ Adorn'd, without being Aﬀecttcd. She ſpoke 
the Language of the Gods, yet did not talk 
Extravagancies. Sephocles and Furipiaes tome» 

times wore Buskins, but they did not walk up- 
on Stilts, like th? Scriblers of our Age. /Ze> 
mer, who knew well enough how far an Hero- 
ck Pocm ought to go, did not (uſfer himſelf 
to fall into Fuſtian, when he deſign'd to be 
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ſublime ; for there is a Simplicity of Expreſli- 
on, which is not in the leaſt prejudicial to the 
Grandeur of Thoughts; and it does by no 
means follow, that becauſe a rhing is Great, it 
muſt therefore be expreſs'd in big rumbling 
Words. Intruth, this incomparable Poet ſuc- 
ceeded ſo happily in this ſort of Poetry, that 
Pindar 2nd the Nine Lyrick Poets, not-daring 
to think they could equal him, were obliged to 
try how they could perform in another Kind. 
If it ſhould be objeted that an Orator is not to 
govern himſelf by the Example of Poets, let us 
tee whether Plato, AEſchines, or Demoſthenes 
wou'd have taken Leſſons from theſe People, 
whom they call'd Sophiſts, and we call Pe- 
dants. On the contrary, they always declared 
apainſt them, as Corrupters of Manners and 
Language. Plato, among the reſt, has baniſh» 
_ ed them from his Republick, and ſaid of them, 
as well as of the Poets; Let w grve them 
Crowns, only to turn them the more hoxoarably 
out of our Dominions. True, and it I may ſo 
expreſs my ſelf, chaſt Eloquence has nothing 
but what 1s real and juſt, and if I may be al- 
lowed ſo to ſpeak, uſes no Facus, or Paint, to 
appear more agreeable : It derives none of its 
Charms from borrowed Colours: All its Or- 
naments are proper to it; and 'tis by the Graces 
of its natural Beauty that it conquers and af- 
feats us. Its majeſtick Air ſets the ſame diffe- 
rence between it and falſe Eloquence, as we ea- 
fily obſerve between a Lady of Vertue and a 
| Coquette 
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Ccquette, This Pettifogging, this great T.". 
ker of mighty Nothings ; in a Word, this 
monſtrous Eloquence of our Declaumers, came 
not long ago out of 4/1a into Greece, where irs 
Contagious Air, foon intected the Minds of 
young People; even thote who ſeerncd to pro. 
miſe mighty Matters, and had prelezv'd till 
then, the Taſte of a good Stile, and Purity of 
Language, were not able to deiend themſelves 
from this univerſal Corruption. Since this 
Alteration, we have not ſcen any thing that 
has come up to the PerfteQion of Thucyd:dex, 
or that has equal'd Hyperides, Nay, noting 
in the Poctick way has appeared, that has not 
been tainted with this £&/atick Dileale; and all 
the Compoſitions of our Times, like Men that 
bave labour'd long under an ill Habit of Body, 
have been ſhort-liv'd, and dye bee they ar- 
riveto a good Old Age, The Gegerality too 
of our Polite Arts have met the (ge Fate, and 
we have fcen Painting cecline by degrees, ever 
ſince the /Xzyptzans have pretended io teach it 
by a ſhorter and more eaſy Method, rhan 
Zeuxes an] Apelles uled. 

While I expreſi-d my felt in th's manner, 
and the Heat of my. Diſcourſe carried me far- 
ther thanT intended at firſt, Agamemron came 
out of his School, aſter he had rece:ved- of hes 
Auditors, thoſe Compliments and A: plaules, 
which are uſually payd to thoſe of his Protet- 
ſion, when they have concluded rheir Ha- 
rangue; and as 'tis natural for a Man to give 
the 
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the Reins to his Vanity when he hears himſelf 
commended, I don't queſtion but that he came 
towards us on Purpoſe to be flatter'd: but 
finding that TI ſpoke with a great deal of vehe- 
mence, and ſeem'd not to take any notice of 
him, he placed himlelt behind me to hear what 
we were talking about: After he nad liſten'd 
a while to my Diſcourſe, rhe Spirit of Impati- 
ence {eiz'd him. I don't certainly know whe- 
ther he imagin'd with himſeli that my Cen- 
ſure, which only reſpected Eloquence in gene- 
ral, was level'd againſt his 1n particular, or 
whether our Declaimer, fo long accuſtomed to 
harangue others, cou'd nor ſuffer me to take 
his own Trade out of his Hands, and ſet up far 
a Judge in his own Territories. However it 
Was, he buſtl:d through the Crowd, and clap- 
ping me gently upon the Shoulder, he was 
pleaſed to interrupt me, and with a haughty 
pedantick Air,he thus delivered himſelf : Young 
Man, fays he, fince you maintain a Doctrine 
here, which is not of t22 Guſt of this Age, and 
bave ſtill preferv'd a right Judgment of things, 
'tis ſo rare and uncommon a Quality, that I 
cannot any longer conceal from you the My- 
ſery of our Prot:(ſion. Know therefore, that 
| make no Scruple to accommodate my ſelf to 
the crying Errors of the Times, and that al- 
though they have not totally debauch'd my 
Judgment, no more than yours, I am never- 
theleſs, conſtra'n'd to ſuffer my {elt to be oar- 


tied with the Stream, and rather to follow - 
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that which is likely to pleaſe the generality of 
Auditors, than a ſmall Number of true Judges. 
For their Approbation is not ſufficient to elta- 
bliſh the Reputation of an Orator : 'tis the 
Publick Voice which governs the World 1n all 
Matrers, and the greateſt Numbers, I dare en. 
gage, will always carry the Day. *Tisa plain 
caſe then, that the Profeſſors are not to be 
charged with the Abuſe of Declamations, If 
they ſhou'd fo far forget their own Intereſt, as 
not to humour the Folly of the Age, but ſhould 
religiouſly apply themſelves to the Purity of 
the ancient Eloquence, their Schools would be 
ſoon forſaken, and this Mu'!tituce of Scholars, 
which makes the Glory, as well as the Fortune 
of the Ma:ter, would imme-iately Jeave him, 
and run after another, whois Method fuited 
| better with their jn=inatious. A Man that de- 
{igns to talk in Publick,ought to have glittering 
Thoughts, bold Expreſſions, a great Stock of 
Invention, Flame and Vigour, and fo deliver 
all this with an Air of Aſſurance. What ſignt- 
fies it to be ſo ſcrupulous about Reaſon,Order, 
and good Senſe, ſo long as we can impoſe upon 
our Auiiitors, an4 there are only two or three 
Criticks in an Aſſembly, that are able to find 
out our Faulrs? In this reſpe&t we may com- 
pare Declaimers to Paraſites, who to find 
room at a Nobleman's Table, never car: whe- 
ther their Tongue and tieir Heart go together, 
If they ſhou'd not lay theſe Snares tor the Va- 
_ mlty of your great Perſons, they wou'd ir tal 
| Ily 
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ner. Now pray Sir tell me, wou'd you adviſe 
one of this Fraternity, rather to ſtarve, than 
not to ſpeak as he thinks, and comply with 
the Vanity of his Patron 2 Wou'd you have a 
Fiſherman cool his Heels on the Banks of a Ri- 
ver,to no purpoſe, rather than bait his Hooks ? 
This is the very Caſe-oi the Declaimers, whom 
you condemn, whereas 'tis not they that muſt 
anſwer for this reigning Sin of the Times, but 
your Fathers and Guardians, who won't let the 
young Geatleman run ilirough the Forms of a 
ſeyere Diſcipline, but are impatient to have 
him advanced in his Studies, and cxp<&t he 
ſhould be able to make fine Speeches in theCra- 
dle. Hence it comes to pals, that the Learn- 
ing they bring with ther from the Schools; 
like Sallads raiſed upon a hot Bed, has neither 
the Taſte nor Colour of that which comes in 
its proper Seaſon. The over-great Ambition 
they have to bring their Sons immediately ta 
the Bar, or to ſome Poit in the Government, 
Is the Reaſon that when they come there, they 

ſeem to have falien into another World,and are 
generally unfit to ſuſtain the Weighr of their 

Dignity. However, if Parents wou'd ſuffer 

theirChildren to pals leleiſurely through all the 

Degrees of a regular Education ; if the Proſefs 

fors were allowed to ſuic their Leſſons to the 

Natural Talent of their Scholars, and patient- 

ly waited to ſee what Progreſs they made ; if 


White they poliſhed the Wit of rheur Diſciples, 
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they likewiſe cultivzted their Manners and their 
Judgments, then we might hope to tee the Elo- 
quence oi Demoſthenes revive 1n our Age; then 
our young Gentlemen wou'd learn art School, 
things that wou'd be of eternai Service 80them 
in the Commerce of the World, and paſs with 
Succeſs trom their Studies to the Converiation 
of the politeſt Perſons. But, as things are ma- 
naged at preſcnt, they only trifle away their 
Time at School, or laugh at their Maſters, 
and come from thence ſo empty and ſhallow, 
that they make themſelves ridiculous at the 
Bar. What is the greateſt Jeſt of all, your old 
Men cannot be brought to own that they have 
been ill educated in their younger Days, and 
thereiore will needs have their Children bred 
up after the fame manner. * This Diſcourſe 
of Agamemyon appear'd to me fo reaſonable, 
and fo ſincere, that I had not a Word to lay a- 
g31nſt it; and as I was never Fool enough to 
ſet up for a Reformer of the Age, I didnot ſet 
my ſelf to oppoſe fo {cnſible a Diſcourſe. Thus 
] abruptly took my leave of Agamemnon and 
the Company, to go and find cur Aſci/tos. 


— 


* 1t muſt be own'd that Petronius, who elſewhere preſerves /0 
well the Charafers of his Perſons, has made Agamemnon talk to 
realrnably for a Ian, to whom he grues the Charadter f 4 
Pedart: But we may ſuppoe it was his Humour to turn even Rea- 
ſon it ſe'f into rid:cule, when he had a mind to expoſe thoje thas 
a!/pleaſed him, although they judged aright in ſome things. 
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Is it not certain, my cear Friend, that in 
this paſſage of Petronzus we find the Turns of a 
juſt and delicare Satire, which {ct tn delign'd 
on purpole to laſh that falle Eloquence,againſt 


which our Friends declaimed wii fo much 


Juſtice, at your Houſe? Had not they Rea- 
ſon on their fide, to ſay, That it was ſcarce to 
be endured in the Schools, but that it was ut- 
_ terly infupportable in any other place? Don't 
you remember, that they juſtly blamed ir tor 
having no regard to the Dignity of him that 
ſpeaks, nor to the Quality of thole that hear, 
neither to the Condition of the Tunes, nor to 
the Majeſty of the Piace? That they deſerved- 
ly accuſed it of not obſerving any Order in the 
Deſign, zny Connexion in the Diſcourſe, any 
Juſtice in the Expreſſion, or any Bounds of 
Decency in the Continuance ? Did 1t not len- 
libly pleaſe you to hear one of the Company, 
him | mean that gave his Advice with more 
Warmth and Freedom than the reſt, how plea- 
antly he railli'd upon the Word Coatinuance, 
and ridicul'd the tedious Length of theſe lopg- 
winded Diſcourſes, out of which the Declaimer 
at laſt breaks looſe as from a troubleſomD:cam, 
and the Hearer carries nothing home with him 
but loſs of time and tbe Spleen. This Gentle- 
man, you know, was zealous to have Fompey's 
Law, about the meaſure of Hour-Ghaſles, paſs 
in France; by which all Publick Pleadings 
ſhould be regulated for the furure, and no ons 
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be exempt from it. But that part of his Di. 
ſcourſe, where | thought he criticis'd moſt a- 
greeably, was the lively Pifture he gxve us of 
thoſe dull, tireſomm Haranguers, who, in a 
teign'd and languiſhing Voice begin their exe- 
crsble Speeches with ſuch Stuff as follows : 
* *Tis a common Problem among the ancient Fhi. 
loſophers; orelſe, If the Light of tle Yun is im- 
penetrable, in relation to us poer Mortals ; if the 
Circuwgyration of the Stars, aud the Rapidity f 
the Firmament, &c, And yer, continucd he, 
xf this magnificent Nonſenſe ended with the 
Exordium, I am Chriſtian enough to torgive 
it; but tie miſchict is, the reſt of the Piece is 
made of the ſame curſed Materials, fill'd with 
mighty Reaſonings that ſignify nothing to the 
purpoſe, witn glittering Pieces purloin'd out of 
a Hundred Authors, and common Places cited 
withour Neceſſity and Diſcretion. Theſe Gen- 
tlemen would think they committed a Sin te- 
yond that of Sacrilege or Murder, ſhould they 
omit one ſingle Paſſage of the celeſtial Plato, 
or the illuſtrious 7riſmegi/tus. In ſhort, theſe 
Arcaiteds build the Houſe with the very ſame 
Judgment, that they ſhow'd in building the 


Porch; and their whole Compoſition, trom be- 


ginning to end, reſembles the Yenws of an 1g- 
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* Among theſe notable Orators, we may reckon that incomparable 
Speech-maker, : in the Menagiana, who thus began his Diſcourie * 
Conſueyerunt Veteres, vel Conſuevere, utrumg; enim dicitur, 
Auditores H iſfimi. / ng: ; M3 
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norant Statuary, who made his Goddeſs Rich, 
becauſe he cou'd not make her Pretty, How- 
ever, this Eloquence, ſuch as it 1s, has found 
Admirers in the World, who have taken Pains 
to imitate it. It has had its Courſe among us, 
like Ronſard's Verſes. Malherbe was tlie firſt 
that gave us a true reliſh of good Poetry, and 
the Satires of B will put an end to the 
Generation of wr#:ched Poets. Wou'd to God 
he cou'd do the ſame by our wretched Orators / 
But the Number of them is too great ; this Di- 
ſtemper has ſpread it ſelf at the Bar like that of 
the 4bderites, of whom Lucian makes menti- 
on in his ingenious Satire upon the Hiſtorians 
of his Time. The Inhabitants of this wiſe Ci- 
ty having, it ſeems, heard a Tragedy of Euri- 
des,repeared his Verſes inceſſantly in the Streets, 
as if they had been all poſſeſſed with a delirious 
Fever. And thoſe Hiſtorians, to whom he 
compares them, intending to imitate Herodo- 
tus and Thucydides, began their Hiſtory with 
the Wars of the Parthians, as foreign to the 
Buſineſs in Band, as the Exordiums of our De- 
claimers. 

Our Friend, if you remember, had not ſtopt 
here, but had drawn too near the Life, rhe 
Pitures of ſome Perſons he had a mind to 
cenſure, if a certain Gentleman, more modeſt 
than bimſelf, had not mterrupted him, and 
ſpoke ſomethings which appear'd ſo reaſonable 
to you, that even then you deſir'd to have 
them in Writing. I have endeavour'd to con- 

9 4 tent 
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tent you in this particular, and you will fing, 
perbaps, that I have written them very near as 
they were ſpoken by him. 

Since you have mention'd this Paſſage in 
| Lucian, give me leave, ſays our learncd Friend, 
t> break in upon you for a Moment, and to 
tc]l you, that this Diſcourſe cf Laczan, wherein 
he !:ys down the Rules of writing Hiſtory, is 
th Miſlcr-piece of that Perſon, whole exc]. 
Iz: Wit made him juſtly efteem'd in his own 
3ge, and admir'd in ours. -I am perſuaded, 
that next to Czcero and Quintilian, he's the 
beft Maſter of El:quence ; and that molt of the 
Precepts which he gives to Hiſtorians, may 
not unfily be recommended to thoſe, wick 
Buſinefs lads them to ſpeak in Publick. Now 
to apply io our prefent Purpgole, What Lucian 
bas ſaid upon this Subje*t, as likewiſe, what 
others, whocexcell'd in this Science, have writ- 
ten ct jt, both beio:e and aticr him, be plca- 
fed to take a ſhort Abrivgment of ir, as to!» 
lows: 

Yo attain to the PerfeQion of Eloquence, a 
Man ought to Lave aFu. d oi goodSenſe and ir, 
a lively Imagin»ti5n,a taithtul Memory,a come- 
IzPcelence,an agreeabicTon? of Voice,a correct 
Pronunciation,a noubleGeſture,a becoming Alſu- 
rance, and a great Facility ot ſpeaking. The 
Four ].{\i Qualitics may be acquired by the 
P:ecepts of Art, and long Exerciſe; the other 
are the G its of Nature, which Art may poliſh, 
Lut eagnot beſtow. Theſe Talents __ 

0 
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'hend abundance of things, yet for all that they 
con't compleat an Oratur ; Study and a tho- 
rough Acquaintance with the World muſt do 
the reſt. Betore a Man undertakes to (peak in 
Publick, *tis requiſite he ſhould cultivate his 
Judgment by reading the moſt celebrated Au- 
thors, and particularly hoſe that have written 
b2{t in all Sciences 3 'tis requiſite that the Con» 
verſation of learned Men,and the Advice of ſome 
honeſt judicious Friend, ſhould fit and accommos- 


date it to the Guit of his own Age. It 1s con- 


venicnt likewiſe, that he ſhou'd converſe with 
wife Courtiers, pay ſerious Vilits to Ladies of 
Wit; in ſhort, that he ſhould read the beſt 
Books of his own Time ; nay, and make ſome 
ſmall Attempts in Poetry 1t ſelf, in order to 
poliſh his Manners and Language. 

It 'cis true, thata Man may be ſo happy as 
to poſle(s thele Advantages, he ought 1n this 
Manner to apply the Precepts, which L[acian 
and others have delivered. Whea the Choice 
of the Subjet depends purely upon the Ora- 
tor, he ought to pitch upon one that is capa- 
ble of Force and Ornament ; he ought to pre» 
ſcrve Order in his Deſign, and Connexton in 
his Thoughts ; and.,it 'tis poſſible, his Diſcourſe 
thould never laſt longer than an Hour. Ht 
Diction ought to be pure and proper to the 
SubjeR, rich and adorn'd without Superfluity, 
ſtrong and cloſe without Dryneſs, fuitable to 
the Perſon that ſpeaks, to the Place, to the 


Time, and to the Auditors. He cannot take 
00 
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too much Care to avoid old antiquated Words 
that are out of Date, as Iikewiſe thoſe that Peo- 
ple uſe to affect in the Company of Ladies, for 
the ſake of their Novelty. Let him endeavour 
rather to render himſelf intelligible, than to 
appear learned; let him ſo expreſs his Thoughts 
that the meaneſt Capacities may underſtand 
him, and the moſt knowing admire him. How. 
ever, let him avoid thoſe Expreſſions which 
Malherbe calls Plebean ; as likewiſe thoſe that 
{mell too rank of Aﬀectation,or are only allowa- 
ble in the greateſt Licences of Poetry. Ler him 
ſtudiouſly ſhun the Afratick Tumour, Which is 
an Enemy to good Senle and Truth. Let an 
| Orator remember, that 'ris to Truth alone 
that he ought to Sacrifice the firſt ProduCtions 
of the Warmth of his Wir: Let him coura- 
gcouſly diſengage himſelf from all Intereſts, 
that may oblige him to a ſervile Flattery : Let 
him pur a Reſtraint upon his Tongue, whene- 
ver it begins to lead him 1nto Satire and Inve- 
Qive : In fine, let him ſurmount that fooliſh 
Pride which hinders us from following good 
Advice, and guard himſelf againſt the In- 
ſicuations of ſelt-love, which 'tis natural for us 
to ſhow to our own Compoſitions. His Nar- 
ration ought ro be exa@, clear, and concile ; 
it ought to run Majeſtically,like a great River, 
and not with Rapidity, like a Torrent : Its E- 
levation ought to conſiſt in the Greatneſs of the 
Things he treats of, and not -in the Great- 


neſs of the Words he uſes, He can never be 
toQ 
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roo ſcrupulous to reject whatſoever may ſhock 
Probability. He may now and then allow 
himſelf the Liberty to digreſs from his Subject, 
provided he does not lole it out of ſighr, but 
returns immediately to it with more force and 
apreceablenels. His Compariſons ought to be 
juſt and ſhort ; his Metaphors all of a piece, 
and natural ; his Citations few and well-choſen, 


more ſeldom taken from a foreign than his na» 


tive Language, unleſs'they cannot be tranſla- 
ted with the ſame Beauty, or carry more 
Weight and Authority in the Tongue wherein 
they were fi:ft written. He ought to avoid 


cold, frivolous Obſervations, Proverbial or E- 
quivocal Expreſſions, Points and Quibbles, as 


ſo many ill Habitudes contraQted from a ſordid 
Education, and Ornaments unworthy of ſolid 
Manly Eloquence. We can ſcarce forgive them 
in Gentlemen, when they are jeſting with one 
another in a free Converſation. In ſhort, *tis 
requiſite that the Paſſions be moved, but then 
they are to be managed with great Diſcretion, 
and mingled with great Variety. The Figures 
ought to be diſpoſed with ſo much Nicenels, 
and the Artifice of them ſo well diſguiſed, that 
theOrator may be neverreproached for making 
his Diſcourſe reſemble the Receipts of thoſe 


Quacks,who have but one Remedy for all ſorts 
_ of Diſtempers, and who perpetually uſe the 


ſame Drugs, and the ſame Quantity of them, 
in all their Compoſitions. 
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This, my dear Friend, unleſs I am miſtaken, 


is much the ſame with what our judicious 
Friend ſaid, the other Day, upon this Argy- 


ment. 


I flatter my lelf that I have done you 


an acceptable Service 1n ſending 1t you, at jeaft 
I can aſſure you, that I propoicd to my {cif no 
other End but this, and to detend our Opinion 


againſt the Admirer of 


After what I have ſaid to you about Pezro- 
#ius, you will think me a very bold Man 1in- 
deed ro pretend to tranſlate any Remaincaers of 
His Satire into our Language ; however, you 
ought not to be dilpleas'd with me for endea- 
vouring to give you ſome lati-t;Ction eveninthis 
Point. At the {ame timeI muſt eg of you never 
to let this Eſſay go out of your Hands, becaulc 
tis a difficult matter to imitate pertcly the 
Politcneſs of this Author. Behold then, with 
a little Vartation,in what Manner he relates the 
Adventure of the Epheſran Matron, which you 
have expreſs'd ſo great a Deſire to know, 
After Ewmolpus had fecur'd his Friends from 
the Danger, to which they found themlelves 
exp-ſcd in Lichas's Veſiel, and by the Dexte- 
rity of his Addrets, had appealed thoſe who 
had eſfouſtd the Quarrel of one of the 
two Paritics, he omitted nothing Jay in 
his Power to .u.ke them give up their mu- 
tu! Relentments; and in order to perfect 


tn. 


T1! + 


YT econ Ntion, he told them, That they 


- :hing but what was diver- | 
. ....t, the Converſation im» 
mediately 
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- mediately turn'd upon agreezble Matters. Ae 
firſt it te}! upon that Fondnels the generality of 


Women ſhow to give themlelves up to Love, 


and upon the Detire they have to be beloved. 
| At laſt *twas diſcourſed, how eaſily they were 
brought to engage themſelves in new. Amours, 


and with what Alacrity they torget them agar. 
Eumolpus never had any greatTendernels for the 


Sex ; tar trom thar, he did not manage him- 


ſelf with that Diſcretion, which obhges Mn of 
good Breeding,tometimesto conceal what they 


think: but he was Maſter of a great deal of 


Wir, and as the Matter aftorded Scope enough 
for a Man of Pleafantry, he ſaid a thouſand 
merry things, to make it appear, that Wo- 
men are never tender, but either out of Weak- 
nels or Caprice ; that *tis only Intereſt or Fear 
that makes them faitliftul; that all of chem are 
Coquetts in their Hearts, and that their Vertue 
is nothing elle bur a Dexterity to hide their 
Jilting. As his manner of Expreſſion was fome- 
what roctical, he told them that the Souls of 
Women wereno leſs diſguiſed than their Faces, 
and that there was down right Artifice in all 
their Words, and moſt of their Actions, but 
eſpecially in their Tears. He maintain, that 


their gr: ateſt Cunning conſiſted 1n employing 


the lait:r to deceive itie Men ; that atter what 
he had tcen in the World, he ſhould perpetu- 
ally diſtruſt thole Women who bewail'd the 
Lols of their Lovers, or the Death of their 
Husbands. 


Triphena 
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Triphena and her Companions heard hin; 
diſcourſe thus with a great deal ot Impatience 
and deſign'd to interrupt Eumo/pus ; but he 
was in Poſlcfſion of the Converfation to fay 
what he pleaſed, and deliver'd himfclf ſo agree- 
ably in his Poetick Manner, that he had the 
Laughers always on his fide. Finding there- 
fore that the Company was deſirous to hear 
what he had ſeen, and that every one, except 
Triphena, had their Eyes faſten'd upon him to 
liftzn to his Story , he begun after this man- 
ner : 

There lived a Lady in the City of Fptejw, 
whoſe Vertue and Beauty were admtr d by all 
Greece. Heaven had given her a Husband, who 
was truly worthy of her: Trey loved one ano- 
ther moſt tenderly, and this Mutual Love ren- 
der'd them the happieſt Pair 1n the Univerſe: 
But the 1tappinels they enjoy'd was not of long 
Duration ; tor the Death of the Husband ſoon 
ſtopt the Ccurſie of that Felicity, which all the 
World behold with Envy. 

This Lady ſeem'd fo ſenſible of her Los, 
that we are not to vonder, if ſhe ſhow'd all 
the imaginable Marks of 2n exceſlive Grief. 
Thus ſhe was not content to 2t%it. according 
to the Cuſtom, at the Furerc! Rites of her _ 
Husband. You might Lave bcheld her, all 
diforder'd by Sorrow :s ſhe was, pouring Floods 
of Tears, tearing her Germents, and her Hair 
before the People that attended the Funeral, 


She ordered the Body of her deareſt Spoule, 
| whom 
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whom ſhe was zeſolv'd to follow, even into his 
Grave, to be Embalmed with the moſt preci- 
ous Spices ; and, as if Death had not had Pow- 
er enough to ſeparate them, ſhe ſhut up her 
ſelf in this doletul Place with him, being fully 
determin'd to weep Day and Night,and to dye 
of Famine or of Griet. | 

Her Relations and Friends were not able to 
overcome fo cruel a Reſolution ; the Magi- 
ſtrates themſelves were conſtrained to leave her 
in the Tomb, finding that neither their Ad- 
vice nor Authority cou'd make the leaſt Im- 
preſſion upon a Mind ſo abandon'd to Deſpair. 
And thus our Lady became more celebrated for 
the Extravagance of ker Atlliction, than ſhe 
had iormerly been for her Vertu: or Beauty. 

She had now paſs'd two Days without ta- 
king the leaſt Nouriſhment, having no other 
Companion but an affeionate Servant, who 
mingled her Tears with thoſe of her Miſtreſs, 
and took care to renew the Lamp, which af- 
forded them a Light in the Obſcurity of this 
Sepulchre. Nothing but this was talked of in 
the City oi Epheſus, and every one mentioned 
her as an unparalleld Example of Love and 
Fidelity. 

At this time it ſo happen'd, that the Gover- 
nor of the Province had order'd certain Rob- 
bers to be taſlten'd on Croſles, near the 
Place where this vertuous Lady waſted away 
her ſel: in Grief, The Soldier who was ap- 


pointed to watch theſe Croſſes, leſt the m 
O 
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of the MalefaQtors ſhould be Rlolen away, per. 
ceived a Light in the Sepulchre, and tancicd he 
heard the Complaints of a Perion in Diſtre(. 
Moved thcretore by a Curioſity, fo natura| 
to all Men, he advanced a tew Steps that way, 
and perceiving the {ameComplaiats to increate, 
he ac laſt wenc down into the Sepulchre, to in- 
form himſelt of the Trurh. 

At the Noiſe which he made at his coming 
in, our difconfolate Lady, who held her Eyes 
continually fixt on the Coffin of her Husband 
cou'd not forbear to turn them towards this 
unknown Stranger, If, in ſpite of her Griet, 
ſhe was furprized at his Viſit, the Soldier was 
no leſs ſo, at ſo mournful a SpeCtacle ; but his 
greateſt Dithculty was to aſſure himſeit, whe- 
ther this was not an Iliuſfion, and whether this 
Cofiin, and theſe Women chat watch'd it, were 
not ſo many Phantorns. 

But ſo foon as he was recovered from his 
firſt Aſtoniſhment, he well enough perceiv'd, 
that theſe Objes ought rather to intpire hig 


with Compaſiion, than Fear. The Gomplaints 


which he had heard, made him at laſt to com- 
prehend the Cauſe of fo extraordinary an At- 
fAlition.He likewiſe obſerved in th: Countenance 
of this unfortunate Matron, ſeveral Charms, 
which Grief and Abſtinence had bur little 
diminiſhed ; and as Love eaſily infinuates it (clt 
intoour Hearts by the way of Pity,he lamented 
and loved this Lady almoſt in the fame Mo- 
ment ; ſo that to preſerve the Perſon whom 7 
| love! 
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loved, he went to fetch ſome Nowriſhmenc, 
which he immediately carried to the Tomb: 
And now he omitted no Arguments to dif- 
ſuade her from fo fatal a Reſolution; he repre- 
ſented to her, that all Men Iay under the ſame 
Neceſlity of leaving this World, and that ſince 
the End of Life was inevitable, all Regrets for 
the Loſs of it were inſignificant. In ſhort, he 
made ule ot all thoſe Reafons, which are uſually 
employed to (weeten Aflidtions of this Nature : 
Bur our Lady, inſtead of liſtning to hiis Conſo- 
lations, redoubled the Efforts of her Grief, beat- 
ing her Breaſt with more Violence than before, 
. and tearing her Hair, which the threw upon 
the Coffin of her dear Husband, as new Sacri- 
fices both of her Love, and her Deſpair. 
The Soldier was not diſcouraged from his 
Deſigns by this Obſtinacy, but imagining that ' 
he might more eaſily prevail upon the Miſtriſs 
by ſetting before her theExample of herServant, 
he endeavour'd to bring over the latter to his 
Party. As her Grief has not taken ſuch deep 
Root, and ſhe had not fully reſfolv'd to ſtarve 
her ſelf, ſhe cou'd no longer reſiſt the preſſing 
Neceſlities of ' Eating ; and at the fight of Vis 
cuals, which tempted her more 'powertully 
than all his conſolatory Diſcourſes, ſhe ſuffer'd 
her ſelf at laſt to be overcome, and ſurmount- 
ing the Remainders of her Shame, for ſhowing 
leſs Courage than her Miſtriſs, ſhe ſtretch'd our 
her Hand to receive the Relief, which was 1o 


generouſly offer'd her. | 
F | No 
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No ſooner had ſhe received ſome Vigour 
from, this little Nouriſhment, but ſhe began to 
combat the Grief of her Miſtriſs with all the 
Arguments, that her Friendſhip,or her Deſire to 
quit fo doleful a Place, cou'd inſpire her with, 
And what will you be the better, ſaid ſhe, to 
finiſh your Days in this Sepulchre, and to fa. 
erifice a Life to Deſtiny, which it does not as 
yet demand of you? . 


Why, Madam, fhowd you fondly ſhed 
Teans for the unrelenting Dead ? 

And wainly deaf to all Relief, 

Court that imperious Tyrant, Grief ? 
Theſe pretious Streams are pour d in vain, 
They cannot raiſe the Dead again. 

No more to Grief thu Tribute give ; 

The Voice of Nature bids you live. 


If your Husband were in your Place, I don't 
doubt but he wou'd be more reaſonable than 
you are; who ever faw a Man bury humlelf 
alive for the Loſs of his Wiſe > Take my Ad- 
vice, and free your (elf from a Weakneſs, which 
the World has but too much. Juſtice to Re- 
proach our Sex with, and enjoy the Advanta- 
ges of Life, as long as you are permitted to uſe 
them. This Body, which you water with your 
Tears, is only good to teach you what is the 
Value and Shortneſs of Life, and after what 
manner you ought to manage 1t. 


_ Hunger 
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Hunger, and the Natural Deſire of preſer- 
ving ones ſelf, are powertul Seducers on theſe 
Occafions. Even the moſt deſperate Perſons 
find it difficulc,not to liſten ro thoſe that adviſe 
them tolive : We ought not therefore to won- 
der that our Matron, who appear'd reſolv'd to 
dye of her Grief, ſuffer'd her ſelf to yield to 
theſe Perſuaſions, and follow the Example of 
her Servant. 

The offtcious Soldier, finding that he had 
gain'd ſome Ground upon her,which at firſt he 
| look'd upon tobe impoſlible, carried his Wiſh- 
es much farther ; and as Love makes us ima- 
gine it caly to ſucceed in all our Defires, he 
Aatter'd himſelf that he ſhould find mych leſs 
Reſiſtance from the Vertue of the Fair Afﬀlied, 
than he had done from her Deſpair. * 

To accompliſh this, he ſaid the moſt touch- 
ing things to her, which the firſt Flames of a 
Paſſion aſſiſted by promiſing Hopes, and a fa- 
vourable Opportunity cou'd ſuggeſt to him. 
This Young Gallant appear'd to our diſcreet 
Matrgn, neither diſagreeable as to his Perſon, 
nor deſtitute of Wit. She began the Diſcourſe 
with remarking to him,that he did every thing 
with an admirable Grace, and that he was not 
uncapable of Perſuading. A ſecret Sympa- 
thy, which for the moſt part dors ſooner link 
Hearts together than Eſteem, had already fo 
ſuccesfully prevail'd upon our Matron, that the 
Advices of her Maid (who was rot wanting 
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on her ſide to recommend her Benetactor) ſoon 

finiſhed the Conqueſt, 

" For, Madam, ſays ſhe to her, can you do 

 lefs for the Man that has ſaved your Lite, than 

to an{iwer his Love, ſince as Heaven has happi- 

ly ordered it for you, he is able to make you 

amends ſor the Loſs you have ſuſtained 2 For- 

get, Ifay, the remaindersot your Griet, inthe 

Pleaſure that you are beloved. 


No longer grieve, no longer figh, 

But- riſe, and meet the proffer d Joy - 
Life of it ſelf is phlegmatgck and dull ; 
Love's Pleaſures only make the Bleſſing full. 


The Maid ſupported this Advice with 
tuat Concern and Force, that we may bt» 
lieve ſne wou'd have put it in Execution, had 
it been her own Caſe, The Miſtriſs was no 
longer able to hold out ; ſo true it 15, that a 
Contident once gain'd, 1s no inconſiderable Al- 
ſiſtant to a Lover. * Nor is it a wonder that 
our Matron, who was debilitated by a long 
Abſtinence, and by the Exceſs of her Sorrow, 
was no longer able to maintain the Field a- 
gainſt a bold and paſſionate Soldier. 

They continued together, not only the firſt 
Night of this ſurpriziong Adventure, but the 
next Morning, and the Day aſter that; the 


———— 


* The Original h:re ſrems $0 be defeFive, which 1 have ſupplie# 
d: Bell x Icud. 
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Entrance to the Tomb being {> carefully ſhut 
up, that whoever had come thither, wou'd 
have unqueſtionably concluded, that our Ma- | 
tron had expired with Grief, over the Body of 
her dead Husband. - 

The Soldier, charm'd with the Beauty of 
his Miſtriſs, and the fecrct of bis good Fortune, 
in the day time bought Proviſions to make 
good Cheer with, and carried them to the Mo- 
nument, ſo foon as the Night approached. In 
the mean time the Relations of one of ihe 
Thieves that were hanged, perceiving that no 
one now watched the Bodies, carried it off, 
and paid the laſt Offices to it : But our Soldier 
finding next Morning, that cn2 of the Bodies 
was ſtol'n from rhe Gibbet,came back to his Mi- 
\ftriſs, ſtrangely diſorder'd with the Apprehen- 
fions of the Puniſhment he had deſerved, and 
related to her the Misfortune that had happen'd 
to him. 

Nothing leſs than his Lite cou'd expiate for 
this Negligence; the Governor of the Province 
was ſevere, the Soldier deſpair'd of his Pardon, 
and was reſolved not to ſtay till his Condem- 
nation. With theſe Intentions he defign'd to 
_ Kill himſelf, to eſcape an infamous Death, and 

nothing cou'd diſſuade him from exccuting this 
cruel Purpoſe, ſo that in all Probability, our 
beautiful Matron was going to loſe the ſecond 
Obje&t of her Love, by a violent Fate. The 
- unfortunate Soldier had already intreated her 


to take care of his Burial, and to put him in 
Þ 13 the 
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the ſame Sepulchre with ber Husband: And 
now he was upon the point of putting ſo Tra- 
ical a Deſign in Execution ; when our Matran, 
whoduring his. Diſcourſe, had wholly empluy'd 
her Thoughts how to prevent his dying, hin- 
cerd the ſad Reſolution of his Deſpair. 

Heaven forbid, ſhe cry'd out, that I ſhould 
be forced to lament at the fame time, the Loſs 
of two Perſons fo dearly beloved by me, while 
there are any Expedients left to hinder it. 'Tis 
but juſt that what remains of my Husband 
ſhou'd be employ'd to preſerve my Lover ; [ 
wou'd rather chooſe to ſte the Deceaſed hang, 
than to ſee the Living periſh. 

At theſe Words, the Soldicr, wholly tranf- 
ported with Joy, flung himſelt at his Miſtriſs's 
Feer, and ſurpris'd at ſo ingenious a Device, 
he confeſs'd that his Love and his Services 
were too liberally rewarded. After this, all 
Three lent their Hands to take the Body out of 
the Coffin ; the Soldier threw him upon his 
Shoulders, and by the Afiſtance of the other 
two, managed the matter ſo well, that he fa- 
ſten'd himto the Gibbet, from whence the other 
Body had been ſtolen. 

The next Morning, Two Friends of the De- 
ceaſed, being curious to know what was be- 
come of our Virtuous Matron, took a Walk, 
very early towards the Tomb. - All the way, 
they entertain'd one another in commending 
ſoextraordinary a Fidelity,and when they came 
near the Croſſes, they caſt their Eyes by _—_ 

| Ent 
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" dent upon that which was next them, where 
| they ſoon diſcover'd and knew the Counte- 
nance of their Friend. He had been ſo well 
Embalm'd, it ſeems, that his Features were ealy 
'} enough ſtill ro be known. A ſudden Conſflter- 
nation ſeiz'd theſe Two Men to ſuch a degree, 
that inſtead of going to the Sepulchre to in- 
form themſelves better, they ran all affrighted 
to the City of Epheſus, where, in ſome diſor- 
der they acquainted the People with what they 
/ had (o lately ſeen. This News ſpread all over 
| the Town in a Moment, and Multitudes of all 
Apes ran out to ſee ſo uncommon a Spectacle, 
every one crying out with Aſroniſhment, How 
is it poſſible that a dead Man ſhould be able to 
find out his way from the Grave to #he Gallows. 
At this Place was Exmo/pus conſtrain'd to 
conclude his Story ; becauſe the whole Com- 
pany fell into ſo violent a fit of Laughter, that 
they cou'd no longer liſten to him. The Sea- 
men, who had thronged cloſe together to hear | 
bim, returned to their ſeveral Stations, clap» 
ping their Hands at ſo pleaſant an Adveature : 
Even 7riphena her ſelf, who, during the Reci- 
tal of Ewmolpus, had bluſhed for Vexation more 
than once, con'd not forbear laughing. Only 
Lichas, who was at the bottom of an ill Hu- 
mour, capable of ſpoiling the moſt agreeable 
Mirth in the World, fhaking and toſſing his 
Head with a ſcornful Air, Had I, ſays he, been 
in the Governor of the Province's Place,I wou'd 
have taken down the dead Body from the 
T 4 Gibbet, 
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Gibbet, and ſent it back to the Monument, 
wich the fame Honours and Solemaity as be. 
fore. Aﬀter this | wou'd have hang'd 1n his 
Place, this wicked abominable Woman, with 
all the Marks of Infamy. This Judgment came 
iQ ſo unſeaſonably, and was fo ul rehihed by 
the Company, that they not only ſeem'd as if 
they did not mind him, but every one fc!i 
2 laughing, more vehemently than betore. 
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MAXIM 


T hat we ought never to be want= 
ing t0 Our Friends. 


\HIS Maxim has the general Approba- 

tion of the World. The weakeſt and 

the ſincereſt Friend, the ungratctul and the 
acknowledging Perſon ſpeak the fame Lan- 
guage. Yet there are but few People, that 
practiſe what they ſay. Is there a Diſpute a- 
bout the Acknowledgment of a good turn, a 
thouſand Men refine upon the Diſcourſes of Se- 
meca? Is there a Queſtion about acquitting ones 
(elf towards a BenefaCtor, no body trankly con- 
teſles the Debt, nor concludes on the Value of 
the Service? He that hath given, magnifies 
Objects ; he that hath received, leſſens them. 
| The World is full of vain Pretenders and Hy- 
pocrites in Friend{hip. However, *cs certain 
that Friendſhip is a Commerce ; that the 
Traffick thereof ought ro be honeſt, but that 
'tis ſtill a Triffick. He that hath ventured 
moſt in this Soil, ought to reap the moſt. 
"Fis not lawful to infringe it, without coming 
to an account ; but where can you find Men 


that aQ fincerely, and don't put in the Balance 
the 
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the ſlighteſt diſpleaſure,to counterpoile the Ser- 
vice of the greateſt weight 2 

Every one brags of bis own Heart ; 'tis the 
predominant Vanity. You hear nothing oftner 
talked of, and that without bluſhing: Bur then 
every one makes a Rule of Acknowledgment for 
himſelf, always eaſy for the Maker, bur injuſt ro 
his Friends. Tacitus has acquainted us with the 
Reaſon of it ; 'tis that 'onur own Acknowledg- 


ment is pay'd at our own Expence, whereas that. 


of others tends to cur Advantage. 

He that doth good, becaute he thinks him- 
ſelf obliged to do it, doth it always with an ill 
Grace : He looks upon his Duty as a trouble- 
ſome Maſter : He ſeeks all Occaſions to free 
himſelf, and to ſhake off a Yoke, which he 
bears with regret. 

Hence it comes to paſs, that the Offices of 
Mele Perſons have ſomething of a Languon in 
them, which takes away all their Beauty. Were 
you ready to die with ſhame, you muſt explain 
co them all your Neceſſities ; and explain them 
more than once, if you would have them un- 
derſtand you : you mult puſh them on every 
other Moment by the Intereſt of their own 
Glory, and leave them not the leaſt rub in the 
Way. Their Hearts are always in a fort of 


Lethargy. Stir them up, they keep gwake 


for a little while, and ſhew ſome feeble Signs 
of Life : ſay no more to them, they retyra tq 
their primitive [nſenſibjlity. 


On 


III 
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Oa the other ſide, the Offices of true Friends 
have ſomething of Livelineſs, which always 
precedes our Wants, and prevents our very 
Deſires. Every thing ſeems eaſy to them, fo 
that we are ſometimes obliged to reſtrain them, 
and moderate that Heat which carries them to 
goodneſs; we may truly athrm of them, 
That they think the day loſt, wheretn they 
have done no Service for thole they love. 

But Honour, which diſguiſeth it ſelf under 


the Name of Friendſhip, is nothing elſe bur 


Seli-love, that ſerves it (elf in the Perſon it pre- 
tends to ſerve. The Friend who as only by 
this Motive, as in Proportion only to the 
encreaſe of his Reputation. He ſtops ſhorr, 
when his Witneſſes are gone ; 'tis a vain Diſ: 


| ſembler that turns his Eyes to (ce if the World 


looks upon him; 'tis a Hypocrite that pives 
Alms with an unwilling Mind, and pays his 
Tribute to God, only to impoſe upon Meg. 
There are others again, who propoſe no o- 
ther End to their Friendſhip, but their own Sa- 
tifaQtion; this internal Law, which they lay 
upon themſelves, makes them faithful and ge- 
nerous: but there is in all their Actions a fliff 
Regularity, that thole whom they oblige can't 
tell what to make of. They do every thing 
by Weight and Meaſure. Unhappy 1s the Man 
that has any occaſion of their Service, when 
they think they have diſcharged their Duties. 


Provided 
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Provided they have nothing to reproach 
themſelves with, the Misfortune of another 
doth not affe&t them ; on the other hand, they 
: would be concerned to ice 1t end very fonn, 
They continue it ſometimes for the continu- 
ance of their own Glory. They rejoice, they 
triumph in ſecret for a Diſgrace, which gives 
them an Occaſion of ſhewing themlelves : in- 
ſtead of finding out the moſt proper means to 
aſſiſt you, they ſearch the molt ſignal ones to 
increaſe their own Honour : they love to make 
a Noiſe where-ever they go. In a word, they 
look upon their Friends, as Vidtims devoted 
ro tueir Reputarion. To ſpeak the Truth, 
theſe Perſons love nothing but themſelves ; and 
it they think that they den't deſerve reproach, 
we may on our part juſtly tay, that they de- 
ſerve no Acknowledgment. 

You fee others paſs their whole lives in For- 
mality and Compliment; they won't ſo much 
as pardon you a Ceremony. Theſe are the 
firſt Men to comfort one upon the Death of a 
Father, or to offer their Service, after the 
Sword is drawn : Is the danger palſs'd, they 
put themſelves in Garriſon with you, and are 
as conſtant in their Attendatice, as your Sha- 
dow. They are always Slaves to Circumſpe- 
Aion, great Admirers of their own Vertue, 
and very importunate with thoſe that are 1n- 
debted to them. 

Every one muſt acknowledge that theſe 
Conſtraints are extreamly Troubleſome to a 

Free 
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Free Soul. There is no Kindneſs ſo great, that 


is not purchaſed too dear at this Price. And 
no Misfortune can be worſe, than that of being 
ſerved after this Matter; to love becauſe we 
are obliged. to it, 1s not to Jove, 

In the mean time, if thoſe Friendſhips that 
are kept alive only by Honour or Duty, begin 
to languith or be troubleſom, thoſe that are 
occaſioned by the Reſemblance of Humours,and 
Communication of Pleaſures, are very ſubjeR 
to Alteration. | 

Since a Man is ſometimes diſguſted with 
himſelf, tis yet moreealy to be diſguſted with 
others. The End of Friendſhip depends leſs 
upon our Will, than its Beginning. There is 
no Sympathy ſo pertet, that is not mixed 
with ſome Contraricty ; no Agreement, that 
can bear an eternal Familiarity. The nobleſt 
Paſlions become ridiculous when they grow 
old. The ſtrongeſt Friendſhips decay with 
time; every day makes a Breach in them.Some 
People are tor going fo faſt at their firſt ſetting 
out, that they are out of Breath in the midſt 
of their Journey. They weary themſelves 
as well as others. 

After all, faysa fickle Friend, *c1s a very ſla- 
viſh Employment, to be always ſaying to the 
ſame Perſon, 7 love you. Nothing comes near 
the Vexation, that a Paſſion of too Jong a con- 
tinuance occaſions. *Tis to no Purpoſe to take 
pains to conceal one's Diſguſt, or put one's felt 

to an unneceſſary Expence to keep up the 
_ Correſpon- 
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Correſpondence. Letters become infipid, Con- 
verfation languithes, the Lover yawns, the Lady 
counts every Hovr ; both of them ar length 
have nothing elſe to ralk of but foul or tair 
Weather, and things of that Importance. The 
Treaſure of Love is never ſo great, but it may 
be exhauſted: The Warmth of the Heart i: 
Friendſhip, is never ſo ſlrong but it may cool. 
The Taſte of the beſt things changes, before 
they are changed themſelves. 

When nothing but the bare Intereſt of our 
Diverſions form the Knot of Friendſhip, Ab. 
ſence, Buſineſs and Vexations of Life, may 
eaſily break, or at leaſt unty it. Thoſe new 
Delights which are enjoyed with new Friends, 
eftace the remembrance of paſt Comentments. 
The firſt Pleaſures of every Engagement, have 
ſomething of [ know not what Eagerneſs in 
them,that. excites the Deſire,and makes it more 
vehement. As ſoon as they become more (olid, 
they are ſatiared. 

Therefore the World has no reaſon to re-. 
proach Inconſtancy, as a great Evil; it is no 
more in the Power of ſome Perſons to love or 
not to love, than to be in healch, or out of 
order. All that one can reaſonably demand 
of fickle Perſons, is ingenuouſly to acknow- 
ledge their Levity, and not to add Treachery 
to lnconſtancy. - For it happens but roo often, 
that the beſt eſtabliſhed Friendſhips, and the 
moſt {tri& Confidences, inſcnſibly flacken. We 


are to blames to exclaim g2inſt Ingratituce, 
and 


Maxim. 257 
and to decry thoſe that deſert us; we are 
ſometimes glad that they give us an Example 
to change. We ſeck Quarrels, we ſeem to be 
angry, \that we may find out ſome Preteace to 

ſet our ſelves at liberty : But ſuppoſe this were 
a real Anger, perhaps it is not their Fault, and 
perhaps *tis our own ; which of ushath a right 
to judge of it ? That which we call a Crime of 
the Soul, is very often a Defe& of Nature. 
God was not pleaſed to make us Perfect enough 
to be always amiable : why then ſhould we de- 


fire to be always loved ? 
Without doubt we took more care at the 


beginning to conceal our Imperfections : our 


Complaiſance ſupplied the room of the greateſt 
Merit : we had the Charms of Novelty then, 
and theſe Charms reſemble a certain Flower, 
which the Dew leaves upon Fruits ; there are 
but few Hands dexterous enough to gather it, 
without ſpoiling it. 

[t muſt be acknowledged then, that even the 
beſt Men find in the ſtrongeſt Unions, Inter- 
vals of Heavineſs and Languor, the Cauſe of 
which they don't always know. This Languor, 
if it be let alone, concludes in the Death of 
Friendſhip, if Honour comes not to its Relief. 

'Tis Honour that labours ſometimes to hide 
the defets of the Heart, that aQs the part of 
Tenderneſs, that preſerves an outward Deco- 
rum for ſome time, till the Inclination 1s awa- 
kened, and re-takes its former Vigour. I dor'e 


mean that Formal and Ceremomious Honour, 
that 
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that conſiſts in nothing but Rules and ridicu- 
lous Looks, that denies the Unfortunate, even 
an Opportunity to complain, ang whole Ty- 
ranny becomes ſometimes more iclupportable 
than Infidelity it ſelf. 

I ſpeak of true Reaſon, that conſiders the 

 ImperteRions of Humane Nature, that helps 
them the beſt it can, that 1s an Enemy to Af. 
feQation, that aims at good, for the iake of 
good alone, without the leaſt Intervention of 
Self-Love; that is always ready to perform a 
Kindneſs, and thinks it has never done enough ; 
chat doth not applaud it (ſelf, nor courts the 
Applauſe of the World. 

It is certain then, that theſe two Qualities 
ſtand in need of one anothcr, and that if Hec- 
nour without Friendſhip is dilagreeable, Frienz- 
ſhip that is not ſupported by Honour, 1s not 
like to be long-lived. | 
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@BSERVATIONS 


BON IHE 


M A X 1 M: 


Which ſays, 


Ie ought to deſpiſe Fortune, and 
not care for the Court. 
T is more difficalt to make this Maxint go 


down with the World, than any other. Thoſe 
that &ceive Favours, nay even thoſe that have: 


but bare ſimple Pretenſions to them, laugh at 


a Notion fo contrary ta their own. 
[ contels, 'tis not ealy to believe, that any 
reaſonable Men ſhould ever imagine to make 


this Opinion Univerſal: I fanſie the firft ſtar- 


ters of it had no other Deſign than to ſpeak to 
the Unfortunate, and to cure ſick Minds of a 
Diſquiet that in vain tormented them. 

It this were their Deſ:go, I cannot condemn 


them ; for if we are allow'd to call a Miſtreſs Uns 


prateful and Cruel, when a Man hath ſerved 
her without any Succeſs 3 'tis ſure highly rea- 


fonable that thoſe that think they have received 


il Offices from Fortune, ſhould have the Pri- 
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290 Obſervations upon the Maxim, 
valege to forſake her, and at a Diſtance from 
the Court, to {cel a Repole which makes them 
ſome amends for the Advantages which ſhe 
denyed them : What Injury do we do her, t9 
return Contempt tor Contempt? = 

[ don't think 1t ſtrange then 1n this caſe, for 
a Man of Honour to deſpiſe the Court : but 
I think it ridiculous for him to deſpiſe it,mere- 
Iy in hopes of making himſelt honoured tor jt. 


 *Tis to no purpoſe for him to act the Philoſo- 


pher, tor I ſuſpe& his Philoſophy of Vanity. 
[ ain not the Cully of thoſe Hypocrites of the 
Court, that preach Retirement to others, but 


cannot perſuade themſelves that *tisa Happineſs. 


The more they labour to bear their Solitude 


with a cheerful Mien, the more earneſtly do. 
they defire to get rid of 1t. 


They cannot fo much as ſtay till Fortune 
cails them : the leaſt Hope makes them tor- 
g<t all their Oaths: they caſt themſelves at the 
Feet of that Miſtreſs whom they exclaim'd a- 
gainſt ; they become the Slaves of thoſe Fa- 


vourites, whom they deſpiſed ; and their 


falſe Conſtancy 1s of noother ule, than only to 

render their Change the more contemptible. 
They return to the Court, like Perſons of 
another World ; their Habits, their Air, their 
Language are unfaſhionable ; they paſs for 
Strangers in their own Country, and for rid! 
culous Sots amongſt the young Courtiers. They 
put the moſt conſummate Patience to Extre- 
mity, with their Tales of Ancicnt Times, _ 
their 
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their Stories of the Old War. They read Lef- 

ſons to all Comers, both of Military Diſcipline, 
and refined Gallantry, They vent upon all 
Occaſions their inſipid Ralleries againſt Flaxen 
Perriwigs and large Cravats. You certainly 
> make them vain, it you hearken to them, and 
but ſeem to give credit to what they ſay : Buc 
the Thanks. yeu receive, is not worth the 
Pennance they make you ſuffer. f 

There is another ſort of Men, whom I e- 

quelly abominate, and thofe are your Gentle- 
men who can't leave the Court, and yet are 
diſpleaſed at every thing which paſſes at Courr, 
who intereſs themſelves 10 the Diſgrace of the 
moſt indifferent Perſons, and find fault with 
the Preferment of their own Friends. 

| They look upon all the Good and Bad that's 
done to others,to be down right Injuſtice;a Man 
does not avoid their Envy, by deſerving to be 
happy ; though he is wretched enough in all 
conſcience, it he is an Obje&t of their Pity. 

If you can liſten to theſe Perſons, they'll 

talk to you of nothing but Conſtancy, Gene- 
roſity and Honour ; andevery thing, they ſay, 
always attended with a melancholy Air, that 
 . makes you ſad, inſtead of affording you any 
Comfort. They find a certain Pleaſure in 
Complaints, which makes you not be obliged 
to them for their Pity. They never think the 
State well governed ;. they favour no living 
Perſon, and give Quarter only to the Dead. 
Their anger blackens the beft things; and if 
V2 througtr 
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through reſpe&t, ' it ſpares the Prince, it fall; 
upon bis Favourites with a Vengeance. In a 
word, they are ilt Courtiers, 11] Philoſophers, 
and very unferviceable Friends. 

They are uncapable of the Cares of a Tu- 
multuous Life, and can't taſte the Repole of 
a Retired one ; their Diſquiet toſſes them up 
and down, and raiſes them to nothing : Like 
thoſe that travel in a Dream, the Error of their 
Imagination torments them more, than th 
Reality it ſelf would do; and juft as it they 
had dreamt all their Life, they find them- 
ſelves as little advanced the laſt Day, as they 
were the firſt. 

Ours is not an Age to rail againſt the Go. 
vernment, The Prince that Rules 15 no leſ; 
above the Cenlure of the World, by the Wi: 
dom of his Conduct, than by the Supertority 
ot his Rank. In truth, 'tis a Mistortune for 
the IIl-natur'd Courtiers, that they have no 
Miniſter in their proſpect, that may ſerve as a 
Pretence for their Cabals. At laſt, Heaven 
be praifed, Intriguing is out of Deors. The 
Court laughs at thoſe that rail at it, and a 
Man pets nothing there, by a&ting the Male- 
content. It takes no notice of the Importunity 
of thoſe, who can't be ſatisfied ; it 1s deaf to 
their Complaints, becauſe we are naturally 
weary of pitying thoſe who complain eter- 
nally. 

Into whatever place you go, you May Cx- 
pect to find the World compoſed of two {orcs 
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of Perſons; the former mind Buſineſs, the 
others purſue their Pleaſures. 

The firſt fiy from the Acceſs of the miſera- 
ble, and are afraid of becoming ſo by Contagi- 
on. If one has a mind to be introduc into 
their Acquaintance, he muſt conceal his Mil- 
fortunes, and be ſerviceable to them, in ſome 
reſpeR or other, ' Intereſt is the only infallible 
bajt to procure their Confidence ; but Com- 
paſſion ſignifies nothing with them ; for they 
are hardened, by a long Experience,againſt the 
Miſeries of others, and preſerve a Tenderneſs 
for none but themſclves. 

Thoſe that give themſelves up entirely to 
their Diverſions, have ſomething more of Hy- 
manity in them, and are eaſier of Acceſs. Their 
Miſtreſſes and their Confidents make good uſe 
of thoſe Follies, which employ them. Their 
Souls are more open, but their Conduct is 
more uncertain: Paſlion always carries it above 
Friendſhip, and they look upon the Duties of 
Life, as an inſupportable Burthen. To live 
long with them, you muſt follow the Courſe 
of their Pleaſures, confide bur little in them, 
and know their Minds as much as you can. 

The greateſt Art conſiſts in knowing well 
theſe two ſorts of Perſons. As long as you are 
engaged in the World, you muſt comply with 
its Maxims, becauſe nothing turns leſs to Ac- 
count, than the Wiſdom of thoſe Perſons, who 
{ct up for Reformers of the Age. 
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'Tis a Part that one cannot act long without 
offending his Friends, and readring himſelf ri. 
diculous: there 15 no ſort of Lite vertuous e- 
nough to allow a Man this Privilege, if tlic 
Poſt he 1s in does not give it him. 

In the mean time the moſt part of theſe Re- 
formers have their Proſpets, their Intereſts. 
and their Cabals: Tis to no-purpole to expole 
tem; for all that is ſaid of them at Court and 
upon the Stage, makes no Impreſſion on them; 
if they find one Paſſage ſtopt, they re-enter at 


another. Proteus had leſs variety of Shapes, 


than theſe Perſons have of Air and Language, 
Hearken to their Remonſtrances, and they will 
immediately become your Maſters; give no 
Atceniion to them,and you mult expect they 1! 
be your Enemies. The ſateſt way then, 15 
to avoid their Converſation, to have it always 
before our Eyes, that theſe Reformers have 
been Men like us, and arefo ſtill, for all the Fi- 
gure they make, and perhaps more than we. 
As long as Fortune ſniuled upon them, they 
enjoyed her Favours; and now they are fallen 


. into Diſgrace, they ſeek to raiſe and advance 


their Intereſt, by affeiog a Reputation ol 
Integrity. 

They become Men of Honour , juſt as 
Coquettes become Women of Vertue. Old 
Age,which comes too quick upon them, brings 
Remorſe with Wrinkles; AﬀeQation and 
Tricking are of no more uſe ; their old Cullics | 


come to be undeceived, the World univerſally 
f Cries 
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cries them down; in fhort, they don't know 
what part to a@&, The World is a Comedy, and 
each Comedian plays his part in it : but no- 
thing is ſo unbecoming, as to ſhew one's ſelf 
when 'tis ended, and to come and cenli re 
thoſe that remain upon the Stage. 

To what purpoſe is it, for a Man to hate 
in another, the Fortune he wou'd ſeem to 
negle& for himſelf > If he would have us be- 
lieve that he has quitted her, why does he 
pretend to find fault with others, becauſe they 
court her ? 

Their Averlſion is level'd at thoſe that ſtand 
for Favours, their Envy at thoſe that obtain 
them, and their Animoſity at the Perſons that 
diſtribute them : and to have their Eſteem, or 
their Friendſhip, one muſt be dead, or at leaſt 
very miſerable. 

I know that a Man of Senſe is always to be 
pitied in Adverſity, and that a Fop is always 
to be deſpiſed, whatever Condition he is in. 
But to hate Favourites, purely for that very 
Reaſon; and to love the Miſerable, meerty out 
of the Confideration of their Diſgrace, is a ve- 
ry odd ſort of Conduct, incommodious to one's 
ſelf, inſupportable to others, and always pre- 
judicial. | 

Nevertheleſs Difference of Temper ſhews all 
theſe different Effeas in the Life of Courtiers. 

As we have already obſerved,there are Perſons 

_ enough at Court, that break with their Friends 
at the very moment, when any Misfortune 
V 4 happens 
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happens to them ; that have neither Friend. 
ſhip nor Averſion, but what is meaſured by 
Intereſt, The Man'that 1s not uſeful to them, 
never wants Defects ; and he that 1s in a late 
of {erving them, is poſſeſſed of all PerfeCtions. 
There are others, who don't content them- 
{eives with deſerting the unfortunate ; bur in- 
{ult over them even in their Mistoriuncs : the 
more ſupple and abje& thele Slaves are to 
flatter the Favourites, the more tor ward they 
are to aftront thoſe that are fallen into Diſgrace. 
To ſpeak the truth, if the moroſe Humourof 
thoſe who rail at Fortune continually, 1s excra- 
vagant, the Proſtitution of thoſe v ho facritice 
even their Friends to her, 1s 3s 1n;amous. 
There is a juſt Medium between Baſenels, 
and falſe Generofity ; there 1s a true Honour 
that regulates the Conduct of Realonabie Per- 
ſons. Ir is not difallowable for a Man of Ver- 
tue to have his Ambition and his Intereſt ; but 


he muſt cultivate them by lawful Means. He 


may have Art w.:.zout Subtiity, Dexterity withe 
out Deceit, and Complaiſance without Flattery, 

When 'he is a Friend of the Favourites , 
he partakes agreeably of their Pleaſures, 
and faithfully ot their Secrets : it they happen 
to fall, he ſhares in their Misfortunes, as well 
as he did in their Favours. 

The ſame Addreſs that knew how to pleaſc 
them, can give them Comfort ; he makes 
their Miſeries leſs troubleſome, as he rendred 


their pleaſures more agreeable ; he —_ 
is 


—> —_ - 
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kis Service handſowly , without ſtaining his 
Fidelity, or injuring his Fortune ; and thus he 
as more conveniently tor himſelt, and more 
to the Advantage of his Friends. 

Generally ſpeaking, he is more vigorous 
than thoſe who ſeek their own Glory 1n af[t- 
ſting others ; who aim at nothing but to re- 
commend themſelves by giving Teſtimonies of 
their Conſtancy, and who preter the Notle of 
a good Action before the Good of thoſe whom 
they oblige. 

Of theſe two ſorts of Perions, the firſt appegr 
to be at a Diſtance trom the uniortunate, that 
they may be more capable of ſerving them, the 
others run after them to tell them how they are 
to manage themſelves. Whilſt the firſt are con- 
cealed, and only think how to relieve the at- 
fIi&ed, the others love nothing ſo much, as to 
cxerciſe a cruel and 1mperious Generoſity, and 
to inſult over thoſe, that ſtand in necd of their 
Credit. I have gone too far in this Diſcourſe : 
and I ſhall conclude with adding a Word or 
two concerning the Opinion one ſhould have 
of Favourites. 
la my mind, their Greatneſs ought not to 
dazle our Eyes; we may judge ot them, in 
* Our Souls, as we do of other Men ; eſteem 


; © or deſpiſe them according as they deſerve, 


and love or hate them according to the good 
or ill they do us: I am likewiſe of Opinion, 
that we ſhould never be wanting to pay that 
Acknowledgment whigh is Que ro them, and 
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carefully conceal the Slights we receive at their 
hands : and when Honour or Intereſt would 
carry us to Revenge, that we ought to reſp: & 
the Inclination-of rhe Maſter 1n the Perton of 
the Enemy.Not to contound the Publick Good 
with our own, and .--ver to make a Civil War 
of a particular Quarrel. 

To deſpiſe them, to hate them, theſe are 
free Motions ſo long as we keep them to our 
ſelves : as theſe Motions are in us, they depend 
upon us alone; but when they carry us to 
things wherein the State is involved, we owe 


to that an account of our Actions, and the Ju- 


ſtice of the State has ” right to puniſh a 
Criminal Conduct. 


Man, 


299 
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Man, that is deſirous of knows 
ing all things, 1s ignorant of 


himſelf. 


OU are become more unſociable of 
late than you uſed to be, your Medita- 
tions have taken away your Pleaſant Humour : 
Study has ſomething moroſe and melancholy 
in it, which ſpoils that chearful Air we fhould 
havein Converſation.. You tell me, that you 
take but little Delight in the Gaiety and 
Sprightlineſs of Diſcourſe; but It me adviſe 
you to take care that you loſe not with your 
Friends, what you think to gain with your 
ſelf. 


[ know very well, that the Diſquiſition - 


which employs you at preſent, 1s ſerious and 
important ; you deſire to be fatisfied from 
whence you come, what you are, and what 
you ſhall be in another World, when you ex- 
iſt no more in this. 'Tis a Scrutiny that ſeems 
| to be very realonable, nay, I own 'tis neceſſa- 
ry ; but you ought to apply your elf to it 
with more Moderation, and by a better Mo- 
tive than you do. You pity our want of Ap- 
plication, whilſt you are taken up in an Aﬀair, 
which, in your Opiniop, ought tobe our con- 
tinual Buſineſs, . 
at 
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300 Man that defrres to know all thing; 


But pray tell me, can you 1mapine that 
thoſe Philoſophers, whole Works you read 
with ſo much Application, have found what 
you enquire after > They have fcarchr it ax 
well as you, Sir, but have ſearcht it in vain, 

Don't ſuppoſe that the Learned Perſons of 
paſt Ages lived at Random ; your Curioſity 
has been of all Ages and Nations : thc oft 
ſtupid Mep at this time have enquired with 
the ſame Defire as you have; thote that arc 
molt czrried away by their Paſſions,ſometimes 
re-aſſume theſe Thoughts ; nay, the Liber- 
tines themſelves cannot forbear to make ſome 
Reficttons upon theſe Matters; no Man, in 
ſhort is inſenſible of ſo general, and of fo im- 
portant an Intereſt ; every one meditates on it 
more or [c{s, but with little advantage : So 
that after we have dreamt to no purpoſe, we 
find that it is Wiſdom to dream no longer, and 
co ſubmit to the Orders of Providence. 

The Author of Nature was not pleaſed to let 
us be perfeRly acquainted with our ſelves; and 
though our Curioſity makes us inquiſitive to 
know every thing ; yet he has reduced us to 
the Neceſſity of knowing ſcarce any thing, and 
of being ignorant of our ſelves. 

He animates the Springs of our Soul,but he 
conceals from us the admirableSecret that makes 
them move; and this knowing Maker reſerves 
to himſelf the ſole Inteiligence of his Work. 


He hath placed us ia the midfſt of an Tofinity 


of Objeas,with Senſes capable of being pre 
wit 
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1 ignorant of himſelf ZOI 
with them : He has given us Souls that make 
continual Efforts to know their Nature.Our Cu- 
riolity carries us to the very Heavens ; we ob- 
ſerve the Courle of the Stars, almoſt with as 
much exaqneſs, as the Motions of a Clock. 
Aſtronomers have certain Rules to foretell E- 
clipſes by, Two Thouſand Years before they 
happen ; and by the help of Teleſcopes, which 
Invention becomes more perfect every Day, 
they diſcover new Planets, and determine the 
diflerent Motions of thoſe Bodies. In a word, 


they remark Spots in the Sun, and Irregulari- 


ties in what God hath made moſt Regular in 
the World. Although theſe things are above 
us, they are not above our Soul , though that 


| tsabove it ſelf; and after it has comprehended 


the whole Univerſe, cannot comprehend it (elf, 
but by adoring him that made it; and as ſoon 
as it wou'd know it (elf, it intrenches upon the 
Rights of 1ts Creator. 

| have an Opinion, that perhaps you .wall 
not approve : However, [ believe it to be true 
enough. In ſhort, *tis this : That no Perſon 
has ever ſufficiently diſcover'd, by the bare 
Light of Humane Reaſon, whether the Soul 
be Immortal, or ſubject to Corruption. 

It. is our Intereſt to believe its Immortality, 
but i is not eaſy to conceive it: my Intention 
is not to launch out into a regular Diſpute; a 
Man muſt be of another Humour than I am, 
and be better prepared to attempt it. Let us 


leave Mo—_— and M , to fill whole 
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302 Manthat deſires to fnow all things, 
Volumes with their frivolous Reafonings upon 


the Immortality of the Soul. The Example, 
of thole very Men, whole Precepts you ſtudy, 
are to me convincing Proofs, and perſuade me 
more than all the Arguments of our Doctors. 


*T 115 not to be diſputed, but that Socrates DCs 


lieved the Soul to be Immortal ; we fee it jn 
what remains of the Hiſtory of his Lite ; and 
even the Thoughts which Plato attribates t9 
him, ſeem to confirm it. But for all this, if 
you are ſo curious as to examine Matters 
throughly,you will ſce that Socrates 1s a Scofler, 
who perpetually diverts himl:}lf, and makes 
uſe of Reaſoning, to ſhew that we cannot even 
know, what Reaſon is. He takes whatever 
Side you'll have him, whether to vefend or at- 
tack, With the Evaſions of his Arguments, 
and the Sophiſtry of his Logick, he ſets Probab#- 
lity in the place of Truth, and dazles his Au- 
ditors in ſuch a manner, by the various Co- 
lours he gives to things, that they are no lon- 
ger able to diſtinguiſti the Shadow from the 
Body : But in ſpite of 15h nice Rauleries, and 
all his Subterfuges, he intangles himſelf very 
often in the Concluſions he infers, and 1s fo 


much diſſatisfied with himſelf, that he tears oft - 
his very Hair for Vexation, becauſe he could 


not find whar he ſought after. It you force 


him to ſpeak ſincerely, he will tell you, That 


the God, who named him the Wiſe/t of Mev, 
gave him an Encomium that did not belong to 


him, unleſs he deſerved the Name of ome 
| elr, 
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1s ignorant of himſelf. 303 
ſeſt,, becauſe he confeſſed that he Knew nothing 
and that it was impoſſible to know any thing in the 
Univerſe. | 

He will tell you, That the Damon, who in- 
ſpires him, is not ſufficiently informed of the 
State of the other World, to decide the Que- 
ſtion of the Immortality of the Soul. He di- 
|  ſputes of it before his Judges, like a Perſon that 
* Cdefires it, and manages Annihilation like a 
' Philoſopher that fears it not. 

After he had endeavoured t! perſuade his 
Friends in the Priſon, we may plainly ſce, that 
he could not ſatisfy himſelf in that Point: He 
ends his Diſcourſe with Doubts, . and all his 
Arguments only tend to avert from his mind 
the Image of Death. 

From whence, do you think, proceed the 
| Contradictions which appear upon that Sub- 
| jcR, in the Writings of Ari/totle and Seneca. 

' As for Ariſtotle, I have no deſign to cry 
down his Doctrine, and to traduce him as a 
Corrupter of Mens Morals. I believe, as well 
as you, that it is a Calumny, and that the Ao- 
man Emperor, whom you ſpeak of, was a 
great Sot for cauſing the Books of this Phiſo- 
lopher to be burnt, to revenge himſelf upon 
Alexander, above Three Hundred Years after 
his Death. But amongſt Friends, we do him 


no Injuſtice to ſay, That he is a Sophiſter, who 


ſeldom ſpeaks what he thinks : That he bites 
and flings : That he is ungrateful to his Maſter, 


_ and captious with his Diſciples : That he 1s a 
Dreamer, 
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394 Man that defires to know all things 


Dreamer, that fences with his own Shadow 
, y, 


and makes Monſters tur himſzlf to engage 
with : That perhaps he 1s accuſed, with Realon, 
that when he explains his idle Notions, he imi- 
tates the Fiſh, that diſturbs the Water for fear 
of being taken : That he intangies himlelt jn 
Arguments which he cannct unravel : That he 
conjures up Myiteries to hide his Doubts : In 
a word, that he {peaks like the Oracles of old, 
and puzzles both the World, and himfelt with 
his own Arguments. Tt ſay nothing here, but 
what others have faid before me. How many 
Fortuges do you think his Writings have run 
through, to come to our Hands? It you ap- 
peal to his beſt Friends, the greatcſt part of 
the Works that go under his Name, are ncne 
of his: bur allowing all that has been (aid of 
him not to be true, you mult not believe, that 
at thoſe Privileged Hours when Ariſtotle pr 
mitted none to come to him, but ſome partt- 
cular Perſons, he taught the ſame things he de- 
livered in Publick. His Morning Thoughts 
did not reſemble thoſe of the Evening. So 
ſoon as the Gates of the Lyceum were ſhut, and 
that he thought himſelf at Liberty, he ſpoke 
another Language. 'Tis there he acknow- 
ledged much more clearly, than he doth in his 
Treatiſe of the Soul, that nothing is more im- 
penetrable than its Nature, its 96> 9 and 
its Duration. Thus, when Alexander was an- 
gry that he had publiſhed ſome Works, which 


he aad compoſed for him alone : Do#'t trouble 
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your ſelf, unſwered this cunningiTutor ; Thave 
taken ſufficient care to prevene'their beingun- 
derſtood; they are not made to inſtrutt the 
preſent Age; but to exerciſe-Poſterity. - ' | 

As for Sexeca, you will find that he -is'@ 
meer Boaſter, that trembles at the ProſpeR of 
Death ; that when his Veins ate opened, he 


ſummons all his Forces to keep a ſteddy Coun- 
tenance 3 and that he ſpeaks like a Man, who 


is not altogether perſuaded of what he ſays: 

Sometimes theſe Philoſophers tell us Won- 
ders of the Refidence of the'' Gods, and the 
Chief Happineſs : ſometithes they know not 
where to place them, and ſay, That all things 
are afinihilated it! Death, and even Deathir ſelf 
Now they promiſe Immortality to themſelves 


{ and others: Now they make a-Jeſt of ir. 'This 


is ſo true, that Ariſtotle was expell'd Athens 


for an Atheiſt, and Seneca ridicul'd the Divini- 
ty in the Apotheoſis of C/andius. 


From whence, do you think; proceeds this 


Diverſity in their Opinions? Tis becauſe they are 
troubled by the different Ideas of preſent Death, 
and future Life ; their Soul, which is a Stran- 
ger to its own Afﬀairs, eſtabliſheth or overs 
throws its Opinions, according as it 1s feduced 
by the different Appearances of Truth, If you 
hearken to theſe Talkers, they'll do their ut- 
moſt to make you believe them. Burt aflure 
your (elf, Str,that the moſt poſitive and reſolute 
amongft them, are no better than Quacks; 
that fwallow down Poiſon with a littkbe more 
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394 Man that defires to know all things 


' Dreamer, that fences with his own Shadow, 


and makes Monſters tur himſelf to engage 
with : That perhaps he 1s accuſed, with Realoq, 
that when he explains his idle Notions, he imi- 
tates the Fiſh, that diſturbs the Water for fear 


_ of being taken : That he intangies himlelt in 


Arguments which he cannct unravel : That he 
conjures up Myſteries to hide his Doubts: In 
a word, that. he ſpeaks like the Oracles of old, 
and puzzles both the World, and himfelt with 
his own Arguments. I ſay nothing here, but 
what others have ſaid before me. How many 
Fortunes do you think his Writings bave run 
through, to come to our Hands? It you ap- 
peal to his beſt Friends, the greatcſt part of 
the Works that go under his Name, are nene 
of his: bur allowing all that las been ſaid of 
him not to be true, you muſt nut believe, that 


at thoſe Privileged Hours when Ari/folle per. 


mitted none to come to him, but ſome parti- 
cular Perſons, he taught the ſame things he de- 
livered in Publick. His Morning Thoughts 
did not reſemble thoſe of the Evening. So 
ſoon as the Gates of the Lyceum were ſhut, and 
that he thought himſelf at Liberty, he ſpoke 
another Language. 'Tis there he acknow- 
ledged much more clearly, than he doth in his 
Treatiſe of the Soul, that nothing is more im- 
penetrable than its Nature, its _ and 
its Daration. Thus, when Alexander was an- 
gry that he had publiſhed ſome Works, which 
he aad compoſed for him alone : Don't trout 
| | Your 
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Ut Y 2 jonbrant of. himſelf. 305 
| yourſelf, anſwered this cunning iTutor ; Thave 
 Þ taken ſufficient care to prevent their being un- 
© gerſtood; they are not made to inſtrutt the 
| preſent Age; but to exerciſe-Poſterity. - * | 
As for Seyxeca, you will find that he-is @ 
| meer Boaſter, that crembles at the ProſpeR of 
Death ; that when his Veins are opened, he 
ſummons all his Forces to keep a ſteddy Coun- 
tenance 3 and that he ſpeaks like a Man, who 
is not altogether perſuaded of what he ſays: 
Sometimes-theſe Philoſophers tell us Won- 
ders. of rhe Reſidence of the 'Gods, and the 
Chief Happineſs : ſometithes they know not 
where to place them, and ſay, That all things 
are afinihjlated in Death, and even Deathir ſelf: 
Now they promiſe Immortality to themſelves 
and others: Now they make a-Jeſt of ir. "This 
is ſo true, thit Ariſtotle was expell'd Athens 
for an Atheiſt, and Sexeca ridicul'd the Divini- | 
ty in the Apotheoſis of C/andius. | | 
From whence, do you think, proceeds this 
Diverſity in their Opinions? Tis becauſe they are 
troubled by the different Ideas of prefent Death, 
Z and future Life ; their Soul, which 1s a Stran- 
Z ger to its own Affairs, eſtabliſheth or over: 
throws its Opifiions, according as it is feduced 
by the different Appearances of Truth, If you 
hearken to theſe Talkers, they'll do their ut- 
Z moſt to make you believe them. But affure 
2 your (elf, Sir,that the moſt poſitive and reſolute 
amongft them, are no better than Quacks? 
thaf fwallow down Poiſon with a litthe more 
* Aſturagce 
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306 Man that deſires to know all things, 


Aſlurance than others, to help off the ſale of 
their Medicines. 

| Epicurus openly places the Sovereign Good 
in the Senſes, and teaches that all things con- 
clude with them : but for all this, doth he not 
ſeern at his Death to contradict the Maxims, 
which he made Profeſſion of all his Life > He 
makes his Will with all the Cautions of a Man, 
that's concerned at what will happen after him. 
Poſterity has an Influence upon him; his Me. 
mory becomes dear to him, and he cannot 
wean himſelf from the Delights of his Garden; 
he flatters himſelf with the Reputation of his 
Writings, and recommends them. to his Diſci- 
ple: Zermachus. His Mind, which was fo far 
engaged in the Opinion of Annihilation, 1s at- 
fected with ſome Tenderneſs for it (elf, and lays 
uvÞ Honours and Pleaſures in a different State 


| from that he is goiog to quit. 


Solomon, who was the greateſt of all Kings, 
and the wiſeft of all Men, ſeems to furniſh the 
Impious with Arguments to defend their Er- 
rors,even at that very time when he adviſes the 
Good to continue firm in the love of Truth. 

When he makes the Libertines ſpeak 1n Ec- 
clefiaftes, is it not plain that he approprites 
to Wiſdom alone the Knowledge of our ſelves? 
He forms all the Doubts, which for the moſt 
part perplex Humane Reaſon ; he makes a live- 
ly Deſcription of his Irreſolution, his Deſires, 
bis Diſtaſtes, his Knowledge, bis Ignorance ; 


and at length concludes, that Eternal Le op 
alone 


3s ignorant of himſelf. 307 
alone can lead us out of this Labyrinth ; that 
we muſt adore the Profundity of its Myſteries, 
and that the Silence of a wiſe Man, 1s more to 
be valued than the Arguments of a Philoſo- 


hee.  ; 
; If any one ought to have been exempt from 


| Error, Doubt, and Inconſtancy, it was So/o- 


mon : Notwithſtanding we ſee in the inequali- 
ty of his ConduQ, that he was weary of his Wiſ- 
dom, that he was weary of his Folly, and that 
his Vertues and his Vices by turns: gave him 
new Diſguſts. Sometimes he enjoy es his Life, 
as if Chance govern'd all; ſometimes he aſcribes 


all to Providence, and never delivers his 


Thoughts with a poſitive Air, but when Ecer- 
nal Wiſdom makes him ſpeak. 
Let the Philoſophers, ler the Learned ſtudy, 
they will often find an Alteration, and now 
and then an abſolute Contrariety in their Judg- 
ments. Unleſs Faith ſubjefts our Reaſon, we 
paſs our Lives berween Belief and Unbeief, 
in endeavouring to perſuade, while we are un» 
able to convince our ſelves; the Activity of 
our Mind gives us Buſineſs enough, but its 

Light is too dim to conduct us. EY 
Some that are in Love with their own Opt- 
nions, help their Imagination to carry on this 
Flattery. They think they have found what 
they ſeek for ; they triumph ſome time 1n their | 
Error, but are undeceived 1a the End. 
Others are mortified at their own Ignorance, 
every thing ſtops, but nothing ſatisfies them ; 
% 2 they 


308 Man that deſires to know all things, 


they debate upon all Queſtions that are pro. 
poſed to them : more unhappy 1n this reſpe& 
than the former, ſince they have not Wit 
enough to deceive themſelves. 

To be ſhort, Sir, in my Judgment, the try. 
eſt Wiſdom conſiſts in what follews; if a Man 
is always deceived, or never diſquiets himſc 
about u hat is difficult; if he thinks of the f&. 
ture only to reap more Advantage from the 
preſent,and h3s at laſt brought his Reaſon to ſuch 
a paſs, as not to dilpute upon things that God 
has not been pleaſed to ſubmit to reaſoning, 
this 1s all that he can defire. 

I not only believe with So/omon, that the $i. 
lence of a Wiſe Man, in this caſe, 1s infinitely 
to be prefer'd to the Diſcourſe of a Philoſopher, 
but I eſteem the Faith of a ſtupid Pealant, more 
than all the Leflons of Socrates. 

| know very well, that Exainples might be 
brought, which ſeem to contradit what I ab 
ſert. Some amongſt the Pagans were per{ws 
ded of the other Opinion ; and pertely doated 
upon their own Seniiments. A Diſcourſe up- 
on the Immortality of the Soul, has excited 
ſome Perſons, even to brave the Horrors of 
Death, the better to enjoy the Pleaſures of that 
Life, which were promiſed to them. 

But not to diſpleaſe the Patrons of the Ver- 
tues of the Pagans, I believe, with ſome great 
Saints, that Vain-glory made more than hall 
of thoſe Heroick Aqions, which create cut 


Admiration, When once we are OT : 
UC 


is ignorant of hin-ſelf. 309 
ſuch a pitch, 'tis no longer Reaſon, but Paſ- 
ſion that draws us along ; 'tis no more the Di- 
ſcourſe that has an effect upon us, 'tis an Am- 
bition to be in a better State ; 'tis a Vanity to 
die with Courage, which we love more than 
Life it ſelf; *ris a wearineſs of preſent Misfor- 
tunes, 'tis a Hope of future Rewards, a blind 
Love of Glory; in a word, a Diſtemper, a 
Fury that offers Violeace to natural Inſtin&, 
and tranſports us beyond our (elves. 

But a ſerene Mind, that examines in cold 
Blood this terrible Alteration , 1s ſcarce at all 
moved by reading Plato or Sexeca. They may 
preach up, That Death is not an Evil; if Grace 
doth not come toour Relief, they cannot fully 


| ſatisfy us. It belongs only to the Sovereign 
Maſter of Reaſon,to make Martyrs, to inſpire us 


with a courageous Contempt of the Vanities of 
this World, and to perſuade us by his Word,that 
he prepares real Happineſs for us in another. 
Let it ſuffice, Sir, to tell yo once for all ; 
ſtudy as much as you pleaſe to know your (elf, 


| conſult all your Books, ſpend your beſt Days 


in refleiog upon the Immortality of the Soul, 
you will at laſt be convinced, that Religion 


| alone can decide the Queſtion. As for. me, I 


confeſs to you, That were it not for that, the 


| Thoughts of Eternity would never take up the 


moſt uſeleſs Moments of my Lite. 
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ZIO 


STUDY 


AND 


CONVERSATION. 


NOnverſation is an Advantage peculiar to 

_4 Man, as well as Reaſon. *Tis the Bond 
of Socicty, and by it the Commerce of a Ci: 
vil Lite is kept up. The Mind communicates 
its Thoughts, and the Heart expreſles its Incli- 
nations ; 1n ſhort, Friendſhip is contracted and 
kept up by the ſame Means. 

The Converſation of two Friends renders 
their Happineſs and their Misfortunes com- 
mon; 1t avgments their Pleaſures, and leflens 
their Afﬀlictions, Nothing alleviates Griet fo 
much, as the Liberty of Complaining ; n0- 
thing makes one more feaſible of Joy than the 
Delight of exprefiing it. In a Word, Man is 
fo far born to be (ſociable, that this Quality 1s 
no leſs eſſential to. him, than Reaſon. 

To fly from; Company, is to a& againſt the 
Intention of Nature ; to hive always 1n a Solt- 
tude, one muſt be ſomething more than Man, 
ar els than Brute : There is a ſort of Commu: 
nication 


Of Study and Converſation. JIT 


nication even between Beaſts. Many Philoſo- 
phers have affirmed that they have a particu- 
lar Language, and ſeveral Experiments induce 
us to believe 1t.. No 
| However, 'tis certain, that there are no 
| Beaſts upon Earth ſo wild, as ſome Men, that 
* ſolemnly profeſs a Contempt and Averſion for 
all thoſe of their own Species ; like that extra- 
vagant Citizen of Atheys, who never ſpoke to 
any one,but he adviſed him to hang himſelf,and 
took care to contrive his Epitaph fo, as to curſe 
Mankind after his Death. 

A, Man muſt have his Mind ſtrangely over- 


0 : 

4 & run with Melancholy, to be able to lead a Sa- 

| vageLife, and always to remain in Obſcurity. 
s | I don't pretend to cenſure thoſe, whoſe $1- 

| lence and Retirement has been conſecrated to 
j | Religion; on the contrary, 1 admire them. 


{ That Principle, which has diſpoſed them. to 
; Þ® chuſe a Life fo repugnant to Nature, obliges 
. EE us to have them. in Veneration, As nothing 


; © is more extraordinary, than_the Vertue of .a 
> Þ truly Solitary Perſon, ſo nothing is more int 
.  mitable, and better deſerves our Commendas- 


| _ But it is certain, that among(t thoſe, whom 
© areal Call, or a Fancy which we are often apt 
| to-miſtake for that, haye given a diſlike of the 
World, there are but very few that perſevere 
in.their Condition to the end with the ſame 

Zeal. ' The State of a Solitary Perſon, is a 

State of Vioknce. Natural lnſtiact, which 

X 4 makes 
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makes him love Society, at laſt 'gets the Ma, 
lerthip, and everlaſtiogly poſſeſſes him with x 
Regret for having torſaken it. After all, to 
be concealed all ones Lite, 15 that Living 2 What 
diſtinQion is there between Death and Retire- 
ment, between Solitude and the Grave? | 

.. To live then as Man, *tis neceſſary to con- 
verſe with Men ; 'tis fit Converſation {hould be 
the moſt agreeable Pleaſure of Life ; but 'tis 
alſo: fie, that it ſhould be regulated. We ought 
to enjoy it with Choice, and moderate the Uſe 
of it with Diſcretion. There is nothing more | 
2Jvantageous, and nothing more dangerous : 
as to0- long a Retirement weakens the Mind, 
lo too much Company diſſipates it. It is good 
!ometimes ta recolled one's ſelf; Nay, tis 
even neceſſary to give an exat Account of 
one's Words, of one's Thoughts to one's (elf, | 
and.of the Progreſs one hath made in Wiſdom. 
A Man that wou'd reap the Fruits of Reading, 
and Converſation, and improve by what he 


has ſeen, muſt be no Stranger to Silence, Re- 


poſe, and: Meditation. 

There muſt be a Time for Study, and a 
Time for thoſe Aﬀairs that are inſeparable from 
our Profeſſion. Converſation cannot take up 
our whole Life ; theſe two other Duties deſerve 
to be preferred before it. Ignorance fits always 
ſcandalous upon a Gentleman ; his Quality 
doth not :excuſe, and the World doth not ſuf-. 
ficiently inftru&t him. When a Man knows 
how to make an equal Mixture of theſe _ 


\ 
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ke cannot fail to diſtinguiſh himſelf exceeding- 
ly from thoſe that apply themſelves but to one 
of them. 

Study is the moſt ſolid Nouriſhment of the 
Mind ; *tis the Source of its moſt noble Acqui- 
fitions : *Tis Study that increaſes our natural 
Talent ; but 'tis Converſation rhat ſets it on 
work, and refines ir. It is the great Book of 


! the World, that teaches us the good Ule of o- 


ther Books, and can improve a Learned Man, 


| into a compleat Gentleman. | 


In a word, Study makes a greater Diffe- 


| rence between a learned and an ignorant Man, 


than there is between an ignorant Man and a 
Brute ; but the Air of the World makes a great- 
er Diſtinction ſtill, between a Polite and a 
Learned Perſon. Knowledge begins the Gen- 
tleman, and the Correſpondence of the World 
gives him the finiſhing-Stroke. 

However, It has been obſerved, that ſome 
extraordinary Genius's have paſſed on the ſud- 
den from the Meditations of the Clofet to the 
moſt difficult Employ ments: but theſe Men 
ought not to be cited for Examples. « When a 
Man intoxicated with Reading, makes his firſt 
Step into the World, 'tis generally a falſe 
one. If he only adviſes himſelf by his Books, 
he runs the hazard of being always an un- 
genteel Man. Immoderate Study begets a 
Groſneſs in his Mind, aod vitiates his Senti- 
ments ; the Converſation of Friends mult aſſiſt 
and refine him, , 

'0 
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'Tis no common Bleſſing to meet with a 
faithful, ſeofible, diſcrete Friend : Faithful, t 
conceal nothing from us; ſenfible to remark 
our Faults; and diſcreet to reprehend us for 
them. But to be able to believe and follow his 
Advice, is the Perfe&tion of Happineſs: it fre- 
quently happens, that we take a Pride in fo]- 
lowing our own Conceits; like thoſe Travel. 
lers, that loſe their way for want of taking a 
Guide, or enquiring for the Road. 


HEE muſt conle(s indeed, that a Man who is 


ſenſible of his own Abilities, and knows the 
Advantages of his Mind, that a Man (I (ay) 
who aſpires to Glory, and intends to raiſe his 
Reputation, ought to dread even the Suſpicion 
of being governed. 

Dependance is inſuppertable to a Man of 
Spirit, efpecially that of the Mind. When any 
one pretends to exerciſe a Tyranny vpon the. 
treeſt part of our Soul, 'tis a hard matter not 
to revolt againſt Reaſon, out of more Contra- 
diction to the Perſon that reaſons. 

There needs as much Diſcretion to give 
Advice, as Compliance to follow it : nothing 


is fo dreadful as a Friend, that takes the Ad- 


vantage of his own Experience, that propoſes 
all his Counſels as Laws, and-with the Air of a 


_ Maſter, that takes from us the Privilege of ex: 


amining what he ſays, and would force the 
Mind by Authority, rather than win it by 
Argument. Such a Man never fails to cite 
himſclt 


Of Study and Converſation. $15 
himſelf for an Example. He applys the Ob- 


* ſervations of the old Court, upon all Occaſions. 
{ He brings hisown Adventures for Proofs, and 


has ſeen all that he advances; every thing that 
he ſays is extravagant, and the Fear he 1s un- 
der of not ſaying enough to perſuade, makes 
him always ſay too much to be believed. 

Yet to receive Advice impliculy, and with- 
out Conſideration, 1s no leſs to be blamed, than 
to give it in a rude imperious manner. Ir is 
our Intereſt to overcome the one, and to 
ſoften the other. Sometimes we ſhould affiſt 
the Liberty of him that intorms us, by accept- 


{ ing his Counſels with readinels. 


Good Advice loſeth its Force in the Mouth 
of a Friend, who is too complaiſant ; when he 
expreſſes himſelf earneſtly, he ſtirs up our 
Hearts the more, he incites our Attention the 
better ; wholeſome Remedies ſeldom have an 
agreeable Taſte, and the beſt humoured Phy- 
ſicians are not thoſe, that do us always the 


moſt Good. 


We ought to look upon our ſclves as infirm, 
ſo long as we have need of Advice. But, ala(s! 
who has not need of it 2 If the Advice 1s good, 


Why ſhould we reje it, becaule it is not de- 


livered with a good Grace? We ought to conſt 
der, whether wecannot draw ſome Advantage 
from it, before we throw it aſide. Nay, we 
ought not in Intereſt to reject all bad Advice, 
leaſt by ſodoing, we diſcourage thoſe Perſons, 
who may ſometimes adviſe us well. | 
t 
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316 Of Study and Converſation. 

At the worſt, though we ſhou'd reap no 
other Benefit from it, than barely to learn how 
to overcome our Nfcety, and to cure our ſelves 
of what diſpleaſes us in another, is not this 
enough to oblige us to give ear to them, and. 
to thank them for their Pains? 

A bad Example may ſerve to deter us from 
evil, as a good one to excite us to what js 
good : Let us reap the Advantage of it trom 
whatever part it comes, and after whatever 
manner 'tis given us. 

*Tis our Buſineſs to diſtinguiſh Gold from 
Earth ; we find it ſeldom pure, but *ris never 
the leſs Gold : 'tis the fault of the Workman, 
not the Metal. 

We meet ſometimes with Men of exquiſite 
ſenſe, that have not the Gift of explaining 
themſelves. We ought to diſpenſe with the 
Defe&t of their Expreſſion, and take the Bene- 
fir of their good Senſe. Others have an eafi- 
neſs of Speech, and go no farther than the 
outſide of things. Let us imitate what is good 
in their Language, and penetrate further into 
the Truth than they do. Lk 

There are others likewiſe, who have drudged 
all their Life ro make themſelves learned, but 
were never able to make themſelves agreeable 
Men: We eſteem their Knowledge, but their 
Manner is little taking with us : we ſhould be 
glad of improving our ſelves by their Learning, 
but are not able to endure their ill humour. 


i | Our 
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Our unwillingneſs to bear with this, hinders 
us from reaping the Advantages we might 
otherwiſe receive from their Converſation 
we prefer the Diſcourſe of an ignorant Flatte- 


'rer, before the Converſation of a learned Man, 


when he is moroſe and ſevere. The Authority 
which he uſurps over us, is indeed troubleſome ; 
but is not this a Privilege acquired by Age? If 
he lets us partake of what he knows, 1s it too 
great an Acknowledgment to pay a ſeeming 
Submiſſion to his Sentiments? 

Yet I would not have this Submiſſion blind. 
It is juſt we ſhould reſerve to our {elves the li- 
berty of reflecting upon what he ſays : but we 
muſt anſwer him with a great deal of defe- 
rence: we ought not to contradict him, but 
with a Deſign to inſtruc our ſelves better ; we 
ſhould comply with Reaſon, as ſoon as it ap» 
pears,and giveour Aſſent to it, though it comes 
out of the Mouth of a Pedant. 

However, let us not receive his Doctrine as 
infallible ; let us not eſtabliſh our Opinion up- 
on that of another ; for 'tis in matters of Faith 
alone, that a Man ought to follow his Maſter 
implicitly. - 

To be able to paſs a true Judgment upon 
things, we ought always to be upon our guard 
againſt the Reputation of him that ſpeaks 
them ; the Air ot the Face, the Manner of 
Speaking, the Quality, the Time, the Place, 


all helps ro impoſe upon you. You hear the 


Court applaud every Word that comes 
from 
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318 Of Study and Converſation. 


from becauſe he ſometimes ſays 
very good things. Admifation is the Mai 
of a little Genius, and your great Admirers arc 
for the moſt part very ſhallow People. They 
want tobe informed, when *tis proper to laugh, 
the upperGallery,which has no otherKnowledge 
than what Nature gave them, judge better ofa 
Play,than our fine Sparks that crowd the Stage, 

The greateſt Secret then to ſucceed in Con- 
 verſation. 1s, to admire little, to hear much; 
always to diſtruſt our own Reaſon, and ſome- 
times that of our Friends , but to make that 
of others appear as much as we can; to hear- 
ken to what is ſaid, and to anſwer to the pur- 
poſe. In a word, to practice that excellent 
 Precept of Horace, 


Vt jam nunc dicat jam nunc debentia dici. 
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! Upon the Author 5 Deſign to write 
\ | RFRAGEDLY 


JT Formerly defign'd to write a Tragedy, bur 
l what I found the hardeſt matter of all, was, 
- to defend my ſelf from the ſecret Inſinuations 
of Self-love, which will not eafily ſuffer a Man 
= to lay aſide his own Humour, to take up that 
of another. I remember that I drew my own 
Charafter, without ever deſigning it ; and that 
my Hero dwindled inſenſibly into the little 
Merit of S?. Evremont, whereas Sf. Evremont 
ought to have raiſed himſelf to the great Ver- 
tues of his Hero. Tt tell out with my Paſlions 
as it did with my CharaQter, for expreſſed my 
own Movements, while I endeavour'd to ex- 
plain his. Tf 1 was in an amorous Fit, I turn'd 
every thing upon Love; it I found my elf in- 
clined to Pity, I was not wanting to provide 
Misfortunes for it : In ſhort, I made the Per- 
ſon ſpeak whatever I found within my own 
Breaſt at home, and repreſented my ſelt under 
the Name of another. Let us not be angry 
with the Heroes of our Tragedies, for being 
too liberal of their Tears, which they ſhould 
only ſhed upon proper Occaſions; they 


are the Poet's own Tears, who reſigning 
hiunſelt 
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320 Upon the Author's Deſign 
himſelf roo much to his natural Temper, ; 
not able to reſiſt that Tendernefs, which he hy 
tormed within himſelf, It he cou'd conten 
himſelf only to know what his Heroes fee 
we might expect that his Soul which he onfy 


lends to Grief for a few Moments, might co. | 


ſerve ſome Moderation :But when Authors take 


it to themſelves, they expreſs in reality, wha 


they ought only to counterfeit well. 'Tis z 
great Secret to know how to exprels our {elves 
juſtly in what relates to theThoughts, but 
infinitely more in what concerns the Paſſions: 
For it is harder for a Man to diſengage himſelf 
from his Paſſions, than his Judgment, and to 


hide his concern, than to diſguiſe his Opinion, 


The Paſtions, *tis true, ought to be lively, but 
never outtageous; for it it were left to the 


| Speaators to choole one of two Extreams, 


they wou'd much ſooner chooſe the Defect than 


the Exceſs. He that does not carry on the 


Paſſions far enough, does not content his Au- 
dience, and merits no Applauſe : but he that 
puſhes them on too far, wounds the Imagins- 
tion, and muſt expet Damnation for his 
Pains. The former gives us the Pleaſure to 
ſupply his Defes by our own Invention ; the 
latter gives us the Trouble to retrench 11s 


| Superfluities, which is always painful and tire- 


ſome. When the Heart, for Inſtance, finds if 


ſelf touch'd fo much as it ovght to be, it endes- 


vours to comfort it (elf, and as of oar ow! 
Natures we retura from our Paſſions to cv! 
| Jadgmenit 
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* to write a Tragedy. 321 
: Judgment, we judge not very favourably of 


Tenderneſs and Tears. Thoſe of the moſt un- 
fortunate ought to be managed with grear 
Diſcretion; for the tendereſt SpeQator toon 
dries up his: Cito areſcit lacryma in aliend mt- 
eri4, In truth, it we (ce a Perſon too long 
afflicted upon the Theatre, we either laugh ar 
his Weakneſs ; or the long pitying of. a long 
Torment, which makes the Misfortunes of a- 
nother to paſs for our own, offends Nature, 
which ought only to be touched, but no more. 
Every time that | go to hear our moſt moving 
Plays, the Tears of the Actors draw forth 
mine With a ſecret Pleaſure, which I find in 
being mov'd: But if the Afﬀlition continues, 
I am uneaſy, and impatiently expect ſome 
Turn of the Scene ro deliver me from 
theſe Melancholy Impreſſions. I have fre 
uently ſeen it happen in theſe long Diſcourſes 
of Tendernelſs, that towards the end, the Au» 
thor gives us another Idea, than that of a Lo- 
ver whom he deſigns to repreſent. This Lo- 
ver ſometimes commences a Philoſopher, and 
reaſons gravely in his Paſſion, or by way of 
Leſlon explains to us, aſter what manner 1t 1s 
formed. Sometimes the SpeQator, who at 
firſt ſuffer'd his Imagination to range with the 
Perſon repreſented, comes home to himſelt, and 
finds that *cis not the Hero, but the Poe: that 
ſpeaks, who in a doletul Strain of Elegy, wou'd 
necds have us weep at ſome feign'd Mistortune. 
An Author miſtakes, when he thinks to get my 
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322 Upon the Author's Deſin 

gocd Opinion by ſuch miſcrable Painting ; | 
provokes my Laughter, when he pretends «g 
polſeis me with Puty. But what is wcre r;, 
diculcus, even than this, is to hear a Man de. 
claim cloqu ently in his Misfortunes. He tha 
takes a great decal of Pains in di(cribing rhvm, 
ſaves n.c the Trouble of condoling with lm; 
"tis Nature that ſuffers, and t:s ſhe that oupht 


to complain: She ſometimes Toves to (peak 


her private Thoughts, 1a order to gain Rely, 
by It ; but not to expatiate Elvquentiy, tg 
ſhew her fine Parts. Neither have | any migh. 
ty Opinion of the Violence of that Paſlion, 
whici 15 at Jeiſure to expreſs it felt with great 
Pcmp and Magnificence. The Seoul, when it 
is ſenſibly tonch'd, dues not afford the Mind 
an Opportunity to think inteniely ; mc lels 
to ramble and divert it fcli in the Variety ot its 
Conceptions. *'Tis upon this Account that [ 


can hardly forgive Ovid: He 1s witty in his 


Grief, and gives himſelf a world of Trouble to 
ſhow his Wit, when we expect nothing but 
the ſimpleſt Thoughts from him. Yirg#l oc: 
ſervedly makes an Impreſſion upon us, 1n 
whom we find nothing languiſhing, and carried 
too far. As he leaves us nothing more to de- 
fire in him, ſo on the other hand he has nc- 
thing that offends us ; and tor this Reaſon, our 
Souls b:hoid with Pleaſure, that amiable Pro- 
porticn that ſhines in all parts of his Work. For 


my part, I am aſtoniſhed, that in our "5 | 


waen all the Compoſitions af the Theatre turn 
upon | 


b 


.=- to write a Tragedy. 32J 

vpon Love, we ſhou'd be groſly ignorant of its 
2 Niture and Movements. Alithough Love as 
| differently according to the Diverſity of Tem- 

pers; yer we May reduce all the Effects of {a 
general a Paſſion, to Three principal Heads, 
which are, to Love, to Burn, and to Langu1ſh. 
To Love, ſimply conſider'd, 1s the firſt Condi- 
| tion of our Souj, when ſhe moves by the Im- 
© prefſion of ſome agrecable Objea, whereupon 
15 formed a (ſecret Complatiſance in the Perſon 
, that loves ; and this Complailance becomes at 
laſt, a Devoting one's ſelf to the Perſon that is 
| loved. To Burn is a vol-nt Condition, ſubje& 
| to [nquietudes, to Pains, to Forments, ſome- 

times ro Troubles, to Tranſports, to Detpair ; 
| ina word, to every thing that agitates us, and 
| diſturbs our Repole. To Langaifh is the fineſt 
| Movement of Eove, 'tis the delicate Effet of 
| a pure Flame, which gently conſumes us ; *tis 
| 2 dear and tender Malady, which makes us 
; hate all Thoug!ts of a Cure, We entertain it 
ſecretly in the bottom of our Hearts, and it it 
| comes to diſtover it ſelf, our Eyes, our Silence, | 
 2Sigh that eſcapes us, a Tear that drops in 
ſpite of us, expreſs it infinitely better, than all 
. the Eloquence of the moſt elaborate Diſcourle, 
| As for theſe long Converſations of Tendernes, 
/ theſe Sighs that we hear inceſſantly, and thete 
\ Tears that are ſhed every Moment, they may 
be aſcribed to ſome orher Cauſe; in my Opt- 
nion, they are not ſo much the Effects of Love, 


as the Folly of the Lover. I have a greater 
þ 2; - Reipect 


324 Upon the Author's Defign 


Reſpe& for that Paſſion than to load it witt 
any Scandal which does not belong to it. 4 
few Tears are ſufficient for a Lover to expre 
his Love by; when they are immoderare or 
unſealonable, they rather ſhow his Infirmity 
than his Paſſion. I dare venture to ſay, that 
a Lady who might have ſome Compaſlion tor 
her Lover, when ſhe ſees him diſcreetly ang 
reſpeRtfully expreſſing the Inquietudes ſhe give; 
him, wou'd laugh at him for a Chicken-hcart. 
ed Milk-fop, it he figh'd and ſobbd etcrnally 
before her. I have obſerved, that Cervanre; 


always eſteems in his Cavaliers, a probable Me: | 


rit, but he never fails to laſh, in good carne}, 
their tabulous Combats, and their ridiculous 
Pennances. Upon this laſt Conſideration, 
ought to preter Don Galaor, to the honeſt A4mz 
dis de Gaule, * Porque tenia may acomodada con. 
dicion para todo, que no era Cavallero melindrij, 
ni tam lloron como ſu bermano. One crying vin 
of Authors in their Tragedies, is, That they 
employ one Paſſion for another ; as for Inſtance, 
they make it to be Grief, where it ovght only 
to be Tendernels ; and on the contrary, they 
introduce Deſpair, when it ſhou'd be Gr. 
Quinaut, ia his Tragedies, 1s frequently Ten: 
der, where he ought to Grieve 1n good car- 

<t. In the 77tus of Racine we ſee Deſpair, where 


* For he was a Man that wou'd diſpen;? with any thing, r2itho 
was be jo finical, nor ſuch a puling Liver, as hu Brother. 
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' to write a Tragedy 32 
there is ſcarce Occaſion for bare Grief, Hi- 
ſtory iniorms us, that 77/us, who was a conſi- 
dering prudent Prince, ſent back Berenzce to 
Fudea, that he might not give the laſt Scan- 
dal to the People of Rome ; but the Poet makes 
2 deſperate Lover of him, who is relolved to 
kill himſelf, rather than Conſent to this Sepa- 
ration. Cornei/e is cqually faulty in his Titus. 
He repreſents him as ready to leave Rome, and 
throw up the Empire, to go and make Love in 
Wudea. In this he treſpaſſes direly againſt 
Truth and Probability, deſtroying the Chara- 
Qer both of the private Man and the Emperor, 
only to aſcribe every thing to a Paſſion that 


' was extinguiſhed. In ſhort, he makes this 
| Prince pertetly belotted on Berenice, whereas 
| he parted from her as eaſily, as if he had been 
| diſguſted with her. I own indeed, that there 
| are certain Occaſions, wherein good Senſe, and 


ven Reaſon it ſelf, allow us Paſſhon, and-in 
thoſe Caſes Paſſion ought to carry 1t above the 


| Charater. Forace wou'd have us repreſent 
Achilles Active, Cholerick, Inecxorable, one 

| that look'd upon himſelf ſubject to no Laws, 
| and owning no other Right but what his Sword 
gave him ; but then we are to conſider, that 
| he's only to be painted fo in his ordinary Tem- 


per. This is th: Charader which ZZomer gives 
lim, when he diſputes the fair Captive with 
Agamemnon : Nevertheleſs, neither F7omer nor 


| Horace wou'd have us extinguiſh all Humanity 
In Achilles; and Euripides was certainly 1n the 


S 1 wrong 
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\ rorg to give hum {0 little Love tor /phirenia, 
juft upon the point when the was going ty je 
fact ificed, The Pri:ft feem'd to tr touc!, 
with Compallion, and the Lover appear 
it were infenfible. It will be granicd me on 
all Hends, that Humanuy demanded Piity, 
that Nature, and even goud Manners requi: 
Tenderneſs, and ail Perſons of a tive Taft: 
will blame this Poct, for laying too great a 
Streſs upon the Character of his Herov, wh 
he ought to have made ſome Allowances ty 

Paſſion. But whcn a Paſſion is generally 
known, we ought to aſcribe as little as we can, 
to the Character of ti.e Perſon : For Inſtance, 
if yu were to ce.cribe Mark Anthony, alter le 
had abandon'd himſclt to his Love, you cug!it 
riot to paint him vith thoſe ſhiring Quahitics 

which Nature beſtowed upoa him. Antciy 
befotteu with Cleopatra, 1s not Antony tlic 
Fricnd of Cz/ar. Ot a brave, bold, active Mag, 
te 15 become a weak, effeminate, lazy, wht 
ning Wretch. Of a Man who had in no re- 
ſpect been wanting, either to h15 Intereſt, or tv 
bis Party, we 6nd him wantingg to himicir, and 
ferrly undone by himfeit. Elorace, whom | men: 
ton'd a little above, has Ia:d dewn the Chara- 
Cer of Old Age, which he adviies us caretui!y 
to obſerve. It we have an Old Man to reprc- 
ſent, he wou'd have us draw him heaping 


_ of Riches, yet denying himleit the ule of them, 
cold, phi:2matics, melancholy, difatisHhco 


With 


__ 
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with the preſent Times, and a zealous Admirer 
of what he ſaw when he was a young Fellow. 
However, if we are to introduce an O!d Man 


who is paiſionately in Love, we muit not give 
him either Coldneſs or Fear, or [dlenels, or 


Melancholy : We muſt make him Liberal in- 


ſtead of Covetous, and Complaiiaot inſtead of 
Moroſe or Surly : He muſt find faulc with all 
the Beauties he has ſeen, and only admire thac 
which enſlaves him at preſent ; he muſt do eve- 
ry thing for his Miſtriſs, and govern himſelf 
by no other Will bur hers, as thinking co ob- 
tain by his Submiſſions, whatever he loſes by 


' the Diſadvantages of his Age. 


He thinks the low Submiſſions by him ſhown, 
Will for his Age and Impotence atone, Corn. 


Such an one in effect, and as ſuch, has he 
been painted by Cornezlle, was the old and un- 
fortunate Syphax. Before he was charm'd by 
his beloved Sophonisba, he kept the Ballance 
even between the Carthaginians and the Ro- 
ways > No ſooner did he become a Lover in 


_ his old Days, but he loſes his Dominions, and. 


bim(elf rogether, for reſigning himſelf impli- 
citely to a Woman's Will. When I uſe the 
Word Paſſion, I underſtand Love by it; all the 
other Paſſions ſerve to form the Character, 
inſtead of ruining it. To be naturally Gay, 
Penſive, Cholerick and Fearfuj, is to have Hu- 


mours, Qualities, and AﬀeCtions that compoſe a 
=> © Chara- 
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328 Upon tbe Anutbor's Deſign, &c, 
Character : To be very much in Love, is to take 
up a Paſſion which not only ruines the Quali. 
ties of a CharaGer, | but likewiſe command; 
the Motions of other Qualities, *Tis certain, 
that ti;ey who truly love, are never hurried 
to any other Paſlions, but according as they 
humour and ftrike in with their Love. It they 
have any lacignation againſt a Lover.Love both 
provokes and pacifies them ; they intend Ha- 
tre, and can't ceaſe Loving. Love excules In- 
oratitude,and Juſtifies Infidelity ; the very Tor- 
ments ot a true Paſlion are Plcaſures, and we 
f-ci th: Pains of 1t, even when 1t 1s pail, juſt 
as afticr the Delirium of a Fever, we have {till 
a jecling of 1t. 

In loving well, we are never miſerable, but 
we th nk our {clves to be fo, when we love no 
—_ 


A Beauteous She, with all her Power, 

Can't make us wretched for an tour. 
Tho' we muſt never hope for the Poſſeſſing, 
Her Charms are Favours, and her Sight's 4 


B lefung. 
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To an Author, who asked my 
Opinion of a Play, where the 
Heroine does nothing but La= 


ment her ſelf. 


H E Princeſs, whom you make the He- 
roine of your Play, wou'd have pleas'd 
me very well, had you managed her Tears 
with a little more Frugality: But you make 
her ſhed them too prodigally; ſo that when 


" the Audience come to themſelves, this Profuſt- 


on of Tears, cannot but make the Perſon whom 
you repreſent, leſs atteting ; and thoſe that 
behold the Repreſentation, lefs ſenſible. Cor- 


| neille has had the Misfortune, to diſguſt the 


cecerality of his Spectators, 1n his latter Days ; 
becauſe he muſt needs diſcover that which 1s 
moſt hidden in our Hearts, that which is moſt 
exquiſite in the Paſſions, and moſt delicate 
inthe Thoughts. After he had truly deſcribed 
the ordinary Paſſions with which we are agt- 
tated, he was in hopes to gain a new Repura- 
tion, if he touch'd our molt conceal'd Tender- 
neſſes, our niceſt Jealouſies, and our moſt ſe- 
cret Griefs : But this elaborate way of Writing 


Was too Delicate for great Aſſemblies ; and Jus 


deep Penetration has made him loſe ſome Eſtcem 
in 
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in the World, whereas it ought to have piven 
him new Applauſes. *Ts certain, that ng 
Man unerſtood Nature better than Coryezle 
but he has deſcribed it differently, accorgiy 

to the diflerent Periods ot bis Lite. When he 
was young, he contented himielt with delcri- 
bing its Movements; when he was old, he was 
for diſcovering its moſt ſecret Springs. For- 
merly he aſcrib'd every thing to the Sent:.' 
men? ; at preſent, Penetration does every thi'g 
with him ; he opens the Heart, and its mit 
concealed Receſles; he repreſents it with all its 
Anxieties and Apitations. Other Auttors 
have ſucceeded better in comply ing with the 
preſent Humour ot the Age, which loves no- 
thing but Grief and Tendernefſs upon the The- 
atre: But I am afraid your Tragedy will con- 
tribute to rectify the depraved Palate of the 
Town, and that the Audience will nauſcate 
the inſupportable Exceſs of Paſſion , which 
has the good Fortune at preſent to pleaſe. 
I own thar nothing is ſo moving, as the lively 
Repreſentation of a Beautiful Perſon in Di- 
ſtreſs; *tis a new ſort of a Charm, that awa- 
kens every thing that is Tender within us, by 
Impreſſions of - Love and Pity mingled toge- 
ther ; but if the fair Lady continues to bewall 
her Misfortunes too long, that which at firft 
aftefted us, thea grows flat ; and as we are 
ſoon weary of comforting one that takes 2 
pleaſure in whining and complaining. Thus 


we leave her as a troubleſome Creature, in the 
Hands 


my Opinion of a Play: 331! 
| Bands of old Women and her ſimpering Rela- 
\ ticns, Who know how to manage one 1n this 
(ad Condition, by the received Rules of Con» 
coling. A Writer, who throughly under- 
ſtands the Paſſions, will never exhauſt his Stock 
ot Grief, becauſe this Profuſion muſt natural- 
ly create an Indolence in the Spectators, which 
will infallibly end in a general Diſlike. The 
firſt Tears are natural to the Paſſion which we 
expreſs;they have their Source in the Heart,and 
the latter are purely owing to the Poet's Wir, 
art has produced them, and Nature has no 
ſhare in their begetting. Atfiiftion ought to 
have ſomething that 15 moving, and the end 
of Affliction ſomething that is animated, in 
order to make a new Impreſſion upon us. Tis 
likewiſe requiſite that it terminate by good 
Fortune, which finiſhes Misfortunes by Joy, or 
by a great Vertue, which draws our Admira- 
tion, Sometimes it ends in Death, and from 
thence ariſes in our Souls a new Commilera- 
tion, proper and natural to Tragedy : But this 
never ought to be after long Lamentations, 
which give us more Diſguſt tor the Weakneſs 
of the Perſon repreſented, than Compaſſion 
for his Misfortunes. I cannot endure to ſee a 
dying Lady upon the Stage, who 1s more la- 
mented by her ſelf that dies, than by the Spe- 


Rators that ſee her dye. I love great Griefs, 


attended with few Complaints, but profound 
Thoughts : I love a Deſpair which does not 


waſte it ſelf too much in Words, but where 
Nature 
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in the World, whereas it ought to have given 
him new Applauſes. *'T:s certain, that ng 
Man unerſtood Nature better than Coryezle ; 
but he has deſcribed it diffcrently, accorgig 
to the diflerent Periods ot his Lite. When he 
was young, he contented himfelf with delcrj- 
bing its Movements ; when he was old, he was 
for diſcovering its moſt ſecret Springs, For- 
merly he aſcrib'd every thing to the Sent. 
men? ; at preſent, Penetration does every thi'g 
with him ; he opens the Heart, and its molt 
concealed Receſles; he repreſents it with all us 
Anxieties and Apitations. Other Avutnors 
have ſucceeded beter in comply ing with the 
preſent Humour ot the Age, which loves no- 
thing but Grief and Tenderne(s upon the The- 
atre : But I am afraid your Tragedy will con- 
tribute to rectify the depraved Palate of the 
Town, and that the Audience will nauſcate 
the inſupportable Exceſs of Paſſion , which 
has the good Fortune at preſent to pleaſe. 
I own thar nothing is ſo moving, as the lively 
Repreſentation of a Beautiful Perſon in Di- 
{treſs; *tis a new ſort of a Charm, that awa- 
kens every thing that is Tender within us, by 
Impreſſions of Love and Pity mingled toge- 
ther ; but if the fair Lady continues to bewatl 
her Misfortunes too long, that which at firſt 
afteed us, then grows flat ; and as we are 
ſoon weary of comforting one that takes a 
Pleaſure in whining and complaining. Thus 
we leave her as a troubleſome Creature, in _ 
FE Hands 


my Opinion of a Play: 331 
Bands of old Women and her ſimpering Rela- 
tions, who know how to manage one in this 
[2d Condition, by the received Rules of Con» 
coling. A Wruer, who throughly under- 
ſtands the Paſſions, will never exhauſt his Stock 
of Grief, becaute this Protuſion muſt natural- 
ly create an Indolence in the SpeAators, which 
will intallibly end in a general Difſike. The 
firſt Tears are natural to the Paſtion which we 
expreſs;they have their Source in the Heart,and 
the latter are purely owing to the Poet's Wit, 
art has produced them, and Nature has no 
ſhare in their begetting. Atfliftion ought to 
have ſomething that 1s moving, and the end 
of Aﬀliction ſomething that is animated, in 
order to make a new Impreſſion upon us. Tis 
likewiſe requiſite that it terminate by good 
Fortune, which finiſhes Misfortunes by Joy, or 
by a great Vertue, which draws our Admira- 
tion. Sometimes it ends in Death, and from 
thence ariſes in our Souls a new Commilera- 
tion, proper and natural ro Tragedy : But this 
never ought to be after long Lamentations, 
which give us more Diſguſt tor the Weakneſs 
of the Perſon repreſented, than Compaſſion 
for his Misfortunes. I cannot endure to fee a 
dying Lady upon the Stage, who 1s more la- 
mented by her ſelf that dies, than by the Spe- 
Rators that ſee her dye. I love great Griefs, 
attended with few Complaints, but profound 
Thoughts: I love a Deſpair which does not 


waſte it ſelf too much in Words, but where 
Nature 


I 
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Nature 1s overcome, and faints under the Vio. 
tence of the Paſſion. Long tedious Diſcourſes 
rather ſhow our Deſire of Lite, than our Rev. 
lation to dye; to ſpeak much upon theſe Oc. | 

caſions, 15 0 languiſh 1 1n Deſpair, and,to loſe 
all the Merit of one's Grief, O Sy/vza thou art 
dead ! and ro \woon away hike Amintas ; 1 don't 
weep, Madam. but I dye ; and to expire like Eury- 
dice. *Tis certainly iome Comiort to us 1n our 
Misfortunes, that we are able to lament them: 
and the greateſt Pain in the World, when 1t be- 
gins to abate, increales our Defires of living, in 
proportion as it leſſens. Ir falls our with our 
Reaſoning, as it does with our Tears; though 
we reaſon never ſo little in our Aﬀ:cions ; yet 
that very Reaſon will rather adviſe us to ſup- 
port them, than to dye. Let us comfort 
Perſons whom we behold lamenting and 
orieving ſo exceſſively on the Theatre. Let 
us beſtow more Calamities than Tears and long 
Difcourſes, on thoſe who we deſign ſhould dye 
there. 


4 LETTER tothe Duke of 


BuckinNGHAM. 


My Lord, 


Onſieur Borxe is ſo ſtrongly perſuaded 
of the Sincerity of your Converſion, 


rhat he ſpeaks of it in theſe Terms, to all your 
Friends. I 
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I dare venture my own Salvation upon the 


ſame bottom with that of the Duke of Backing- ; 


ham, ſo firm a Belief have 1 of the Reformart- 
on of his Life. 

Converſion, Monſicur Borze, ſays Mr.Waller, 
have a care what you ſay: People don't ule to 
be converted ſo now a-days. 'Tis neither to 
you, nor me, nor yet any Perſon living, thar 
we are beholden for this ttrange Alteration in 
the Duke of Buckingham. 

*Tis a new Friend of his, but one that has 
been dead the Lord knows how many hundred 
Years ago, that has very lately brought abour 
this miraculous change that fo ſurprizes us, 

I mean Petronius Arbiter, the moſt delicate 
Man ot his Age, for Poetry, Painting, and 
Muſick. One that perpetually ſtudied and pur- 
lued Plealure, one that turn'd the Day into 
Night, and the Night into Day, but at the 
fame time fo abſolute a Maſter of himſelf, that 
whenever his Affairs requir'd it, he was one of 
the moſt regular Men in the Univerſe. 

' The Dukeot Buckingham, who has long ago 
| reſembled him 1n a thouiand other Qualities, was 
reſolved of late to imitate him too in this. Thas 
I have ſhown you, Monſieur Borne, trom whence 
proceeds this Alteration in his Grace's Life, 
which you it ſeems haye mitlaken tor a Con- 
verſion. 

But with both theſe Gentlemens leave, I ſhall 
account for it after another manner. 


I is 
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'Tis a certain Maxim with me, that no Man 
of a nice Palat can love Vice, when once it 
ceaſes to be agreeable, ſo for my part, I dont 
wonder that a Perſon of ſo refin'd. an nice 
a Taſte, as your Grace, takes up with the Ver. 
tue of Continence in the North, where you 
have no Obj:As to tempt and diſturb yoy, 
But I dare engage, that it we had you here in 
Town, and ſhow'd you ſome of our topping 
Beauties, that have Charms enough to.conquer 
the moiſt inſenſible, we ſhou's loon find the 
newConvert of Mon{jeur Borne,and Mr WAllzr's 
new Petronius, to be nothing in the Woris, but 
the true genuine Duke of Byckingham. 

Heaven forbid that I ſhould ever be fo wick- 

edly given as to dfluade your Grace from {c 
comfortable a Quarter as Love. But I have 
another Sin to propoſe to you, which of your 
ſelt you wou'd never guels, and yet I recom: 
mend it fincerely to:you, and fromthe bottom 
of my Heart. I confeſs it has a ſcurvy Name, 
and the World calls it Covetouſneſs, however, it 
would be of more Advantage to your Grace, 
than the Wiſdom of Philoſophers, and the Glo- 
ry of Conquerors. To be ſhort, I ſhould ra- 
ther chuſe to ſee your Grace copy Charle; 
Harbord, or any ot the Heroes in Lombard- 

ſtreet, than either Socrates or Ca/ar. Where the 

Difficulty is great, rhe Merit of ſurmounting 
It is great. Now all the World knows that your 
Grace will find it infinitely more troubl2 to 


you to imitate the former, than the two latter 
Gentlemen. "= us 
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As we don't all on the ſudden arrive to the 
height of Perfetion, I am nor (o vain as to ex- 
pet you ſhouid praQtiſe all the Rules of Oeco- 
nomy at firſt ſight, nor ſo morole as to adviſe 
you to deny your ſelt every thing, amidft fo 
great an Afﬀfluence as ſurrounds you. All T beg 
of your Grace is,that you would have a watch. 
ful Eye upon your City Friends, that have the 
fingering ot your Money, to keep them honeſt 
in {pite ot themſelves. For unlelſs out of Ten- 
derneſs to their Souls, you hinder them from 
playing the Knaves, I dare {wear for them, that 


they will venture Damnation a hundred times. 


a Day, and all in your Grace's Service. 

And now, it you think it worth your while, 
when you come next to London, to bring a 
{mall Retinue with you, but a great deal of 
Money 1n your Pocket, you will certainly be 
the wonder of the whole Nation, If you neg- 
I this Advice, the greater part of the World 
will never be for you, and you muſt content 
your ſelf with a ſew Admirers in private, of 
whom I ſhall always be the firſt. 


Reflexions 
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Reflexions, or Diſcourſes with 


the Duke of CANDALE. 


Am not ſo vain as to pretend to entertain 
the Publick with my own Afﬀeairs. The 
World has no Intereſt to know the Misfer. 
tunes and Accidents that have befallen me: 
however they have no Reaſon to take it il], [f 
I make ſome Reflexions upon my paſt Life, 
and carry my Mind from melancholy Thoughts, 
to thoſe that are not altogether ſo difagreeable. 
But as it is extreamly ridiculous for a Man to 
talk always of himſelf, although it be to him- 
ſell; to avoid this Inconvenience, I will intro- 
duce ſeveral Perſons of great Merit into this 
Diſcourſe, the very Remembrance of whom 
will give me more Satisfaction than I can ex- 
pet trom any Converſation in England, ſince 
| have had the Misfortune to loſe Monſtcur 
1 Aubizny. Atthe time of the Prince of Conde's 
Impriſonment, I was honour'd with the Friend- 
ſhip of the Duke of Candale. This Commerce 
had nothing of D:ſgn or Intercſt 1n it ; but 
was purely occaſion'd by the Pleature we took 
in one another's Company. He had formeriy 
Iiv'd in a ſtr: fort of an Amity with 
which Fizeal ufcd to call the League, bv way 
of Ridicule; and in truth 1 detcry d the Nome. 
| To 


To be ſhort, they improved a Thouland 


Trifles into Secrets ; they made Myſteries of 


the moſt inſignificant Nothings; and met to- 
gether in private, at leaſt Ten times a Day, 
without any other Pleaſure, than that of be- 
ing by themſelves. It was my good For- 
tune to be admitted into their Socicty, tho' 


never into their Confidence, which at laſt. 


| broke off without any Occaſion for a Rupture 

on either ſide. Monſieur de YVardes, when he 
went to the Army, had left behind him a Mi- 
ftriſs at Paris, who, in my Opinion, was one 
of the moſt agreeable Women in the World : 
She had formerly had a Lover, and had been in 
Love her (elt ; but as her Tenderneſs was whclly 
exhauſted 1n her firſt Amours, it was 1mpoſit- 
ble for her now to have a real Paſlion; ſo that 
ſhe ſtudied nothing but down right Gal- 
lantry, which ſhe managed with great Addreſs 
| andArt. As her Hiſtory was well known, fhe 
| Was not ſo vain as to (et up for a Perſon of Ver- 
| tve; and inſtead of making a great Figure in the 

Vorld,ſhe chole a retired Lite ; to which the pre- 
ſent Circumſtances bf her Fortune induced her, 
and carried on this ſeeming Humility with a 
great deal of Cunning. She never went to the 
Lowvre to diſpute Gallants with thoſe young 
Beauties, which make fo great a Notlſe 1n the 
Town ; but had Addreſs enovgh to Ciſen- 


e3pe 2 Lover from their Charms, and when. 


ſhe had done fo, took no [e\s Pains to preſerve, 
than ſhe had taken to gain him. She wou'd 
L, pot 
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not ſuſfer him to maintain the leaſt Correſpon. 
acnce with any Woman whatever, tho' never 
ſo indifferent as to her Perſon ; and it he per. 
form'd but common Civilitics to his Friends, 
the wou'd reproach him with throwing away 
that Love upon others, which was only due t9 
her (ſelf ; Private Pleaſurcs made her tear the 
Lofs of her Lover; and ſhe was atraid of being 
forgotten in Publick Divertiſcments. Above 
all, ſhe cxclaim'd againſt the Entertainments 
of the Commander, which were too free tor 4 
Commerce ot Dclicacy ; in ſhort,it all your Ap- 
plications and Thoughts did not center in her,ſhe 
complain'd of being abandon” ; and becautie ſhe 
proteſted that ſhe was wholly yours, the expe- 
ed that you ſhould be wholly devoted to her, 
It was rot to be imagined ihat Monſicur 
Vardes, bting abſent, cou'd maintain himſclt 
long in the AﬀeRtons of {o tyranaick and hu- 
mourſom a Miſtriſs, She ſurrender'd her {:lt 
at fir? fight, to the young Duke of Candale, 
aitkough 'tis ſaid that her Deſigns preceded 
the Impreſiion which his Preſence made, and 
that ſhe had refolv'd to put ker {c1t into his hands, 
before ſhe had (ten him. Monſieur de Vardes was 
ſenſibly touch'd at this Alteration in her, know- 
ing it wou'd rob him of. a Pleaſure that was ve- 
ry dear to him; however, he made no Noile 
about it, looking upon the Duke of Candale 
with the Diſcontent of a Rival, and not the 
Hatred of an Enemy. M=—— who loved to 

tur 


-urn every thing into a point of Honour, looked 
avon himfelt as 1njur'd, in the Perſon of his 
Brother, and improv'd that into a real Afiront, 
which the Party concern'd took only for a Dif 
zppointme«nt at moſt. 41s Complaints at firſt 
| ran in a high Strain, bur finding them 11] re- 
| ceivd in the World, he alter d his Language, 
| without aitering his Conduct. He faid, he was 
| 2 very unhappy Man, to be fo little regarded 
| bya Lady, for whom he had all his Lite had fo 
profounu a Veneration ; he pretended that 
| the Duke ct Candale was little to be pitted, 
| it he found thote that better delerv'd his Friend- 
| fhip,snd that it was with a world of Pleaſure, 
| thathe faw himiclt oblig'd ro look out for others, 
| upon whom he might tecurely depend. After 
| this rate he taſked in all Companies, with a 
keming Modeity, that gave ſurer Evidence 
| of Vanity, than a moderate degree of Aſſurance, 
| As for the Chevalier de la he Jooked upon 
| himſelf ro be difobliged, as ſoon as ——— 
| thought ſo too ; and partly by the natural Heat 
| of his Temper, and parily to pleaſe his Friend, 
| he carried Matters higher than ever. I fre- 


quently did my ſelf the Honour to wait upon 


the Duke of Candale, and 2s he cou'd not be 
Without ſome one or other to unboſom himſelf 
to, he foon made me rhe Confident of his Com- 
plaints upon the Behaviour of thele Gentlemen, 
and ſhortly after of his Paſſion for Madam 
de = Jn the Rear of this new Confidence, 

FR he 
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he communicated to me the molt trivial thing, 
that beicl him, which though they appear 
weighty things to a Lover, yet they are very 
inditicrent rothole that are oblig' 7'd to hear them 
I jeem'd however, to receive them, as things oi 
great Importance, though in truth they were ny 
butter tianTrifles.But his Humour was agreeable, 
bis Deportment obliging,and he had anAir to ne- 
ble, thac I took a Pleaiure to behold him, at the 
ſame time when I took little or none at all to hear 
h:m tall, Till theo, I had not the leaſt Deſign in 
my Corre! Pondence with him.But when I tound 
I had fome Authority with him, I thought it 
wou'd not be amuls'to give the beſt Advice 1 was 
able, toa Perſon, who was one Day to makea 
conſid-rable Figure io the Kingdom ; lo | 
made it my particular Buſineſs to ſtudy him, 
and omitted nothing to take him 1n cne 0 
thoſe Places where he was cafic(t'to be attack, 
I commended his Miſtreſs without betraying 
my Opinion, for igdeed the ſeem'd to me ex 
cceaing amible; and I blam'd the Behaviour 
of —— who, in my Judgment, had no Rex- 
jon ior What they did. There are certain Inf: 
nuations, which tlie leaſt artificial Man may hc 
© Wow make uſc of ; - and there is a Complailince 
ro be practiſed on Occaſion, as far dificrent 
jrom Flattery as it is from Rudeneſs. As | 
knew tic Duke of Candale was amorous in his 
Temper, I took care to fuit my Convertation 
toi, His Humoyr was {wet and Cclicate, 


2116 
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and his Judgment was exa&t enough 1n things 
that required no great Protoundnetſs of Thought 
to dive into them.Befides his natural inclination, 
he bent his whole Study that way, and [| indu- 
{triouſly furniſhed him with proper Subjects, 
to employ that Talent upon. Thus when 
we parted from one another, we did it with- 


- out any of thoſe Diſguſts, in winch Con- 


verſation generally cnds; and as he was 
pleaſed with me, becauſe I was pleaſed with 


| him, he daily increaſed his Friendthip, in Pro- 


portion to the Delight he found in i. Thole 
that pretend to inſtruct others, feidom gain 
the Aſcendant over them, without Cifcovering 
an-unealy, imperious Temper. It is not Me- 
rit that always takes with Perſons of Quality ; 
every one 1s jealous of his own Dceſcrts, 10 that 
we cannot eaſily futfer thoſe of another. A 
mutual Complailance, for the moit part, g1ins 
our Aﬀections ; Nevertheleſs, fince we give this 
way as much as we reccive, tae Pleaſure of 
being flatter'd is fometimes recompentcd by the 
Violence we put upon our felves to flatter 
others, But he that commends without ex- 


_ peRting a return of the Compliment, doub- 


ly obliges us: by giving his Commendatt- 
ons, and diſpenſing with ours. Tis a 
preat Secret in a familiar Correipondence 
with othcr Men, to turn theim, as tar as 
honourably we can, to the fide of Selt- 
love, Wacn a Man finds a fit Opportu- 
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nity to cxamine them, and makes them difecsc 
{tome talents in themicives, which they |; I 
rothing of betore, they arc ſecretly pic Mes It 
the D: 1covery of this conceaied Mcrit, az.d aug 
to much the read;er to embrace our A vi Ice, 2; 
they defire to te agrecable to themlelves. Per. 
raps | may juſtly incur Cenſure tor quitting 
particular things to entarge vpon pencral Ob: 
(ICr vations, and inveed | ſhould have been more 
cerciul to avoid it, | if I could entertain the 
Pullick with Affairs of great Importance. But 
as | only pretend to talk ro my fel} upon Mat. 
ters of little Conſequence, I do by mv 1:'f, a 
{ have trequently done by others, and aiming 
at no: hing elſe than barely to pleaſe my (ch, 
employ my Invention to tind out matter of $4- 
tisfaction. Thus [ ſuffer my lelt ro be led by my 
Fancy, provided it dees not carry me into Fx. 
travagancies ; for Irrcgularity and Conſtraint 
ought to be equally avoided, but becaute I u1!: 
not ramble too far, || will return to the Nir- 
ration which I begun. The firſt thing th: 
Court did. after the Impriſonment of the Frince 
of Conde, was to ſend Forces into Normandy 
to turn the Dutcheſs of Longueville out of that 
Province, and to lodge thoie Governments 1N 
other hands, which were then poſicſſed by the 
Creatures of that Family. I took this Journey 
with the Duke of Candale, and for Two Days 
together, when the Roads and Weather were 


extreamly bad, we were ever {carce: mm 
an 
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and our Converſation was ſo much the more 
cntertaining, as it ran upon ſo many different 
Matters. After we had talked of his Amours, 
2nd thoſe of other Perſons, till the Subject was 

ite exhauſted, and had dilcours d indiſtcrently 
of all ſorts of Pleaſures, we tell infenſibly into 
the miſerable Condition, wherein the Prince 
was at preſent, aiter he had acquird fo much 
Glory in the World, and had paſs'd througn 
lo many conſiderable Poits. I toid him that 
ſo great and (o unfortunate a Prince ought to 
be univerſally lamented ; that in truth his Con- 
du had becn lomewhat dilreſpettiul ro the 
Queen, and fome' hat diſcbliging to the Car- 
dinal, but that they were Treſpalles againſt the 
Court, and not Crimes againſt the State, which 
ought not to obliterate thoſe important Services 
that he had done the Nation in general; that 
lis Services had {upported the Cardinal, and e- 
cured him in that Power, which his Eminence 
now employ'd to ruine him ; that France per- 
haps had been reduced to the laſt Extremities 
n the beginning of this Reign, without the 
Battle. of Rocroy, which was intirely owing to 
the Prince's Conduct ; that all the 1ll Steps the 
Court had made after the Battle of Lens, were 
without his Privity and Direction, and that he 
alone had retriev'd Afﬀairs in the War of Parzs ; 
that after ſo many ſignal Services, he cou'd be 
charged with nothing but the Impetuoſity of 
his Temper, which he was not Malter ot, but 


that all his Deſigns and Actions maniteſtly 
1 < tended 
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tended to the Grandeur of the King, and Ac. 
vantage of the whote Nation. I dun't :now, 
continued I, what rhe Court propvle to onir 
by his Confinement - bur this | am certan 
of, that nothing cou q be more welcome to the 
Shaniards. [ am obliged, fays re Duke of 
Candale, to the Prince, for the ſeveral Civil: 
ties | have received rem bm, notwitl.ftang. 
ing his Quarrcl to the Duke of Eſpernon, my 
Father. Perhaps I have reſented tis Obligats 
ons more {enfibly than I ought ro have cone, 
and I know full well, that 1 have been b/amed 
for not engaging my. felt tar enough in the ln- 
tercits of my Family. But It the World fay 
v bat it pleaics, all its Diſcourſes fhall not hin- 
cer me frem Leng his moſt humble $-rvant, 
neitiier ſhall his pretent Diſgrace hinder me 
from being ſo fill. But conſiderin ;& 1n what 
Circumſtances I ſtand at Court, 1 can only 
gricie 11 Private for Iis Mistertunts; This, 
iceed 15 unſerviceatic to him 1n the Condit 

oO: he now 1s 1n, but it might te fatal to me, 
it I m2de it appear. | You have exprets'{ your 
(cit on this Occaſion, {aid I to him, like a Per- 
!o1 of Honour, and 'tis 'o much the more gene- 
10us 10 you, becauſe the Impriſonment ot the 
Frince 1s the moſt advantagious thing ycu 
cou'd have deſired. I Jook upon you at prelent, 
to be the moſt conſiderable Perſon in France, 
whenever you have a rind to be fo; our Prin-. 
ces of the Blood are lert to Borg de Vincennes, 
from u hich pl: CC, in all probability, they will 
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:. Þ not come out in haſte. Monſieur de Turenze: 
« # and Monſieur de Bouillon, are too tar 
nn # of to ſerve them. The Duke of Nemears, 
n Þ as much a Man of Hcnour as he 1s, {igmfies 
ic Þ juſt nothing, and docs not know ar preſent 
of # what party to take. The Duke of Guiſe is a 
i Priſoner in Spazn, all the reſt of our Noblemen 

\  zre ſulpeted, or neglected at leaſt, by the 


; | Cardinal. As Affairs ſtand at preſent, if 
- # you don't put a juſt Value upon the eminent 
 #F Rank you hold in the World, and the good 
| Qualities of your Perion ; yet don't throw it 
- Þ all upon Fortune, that has deferved lo well of 
you, but lay hold of the Opportunity, and 


don't be wanting to your feift, He liltsnd 
to me with great Attcntion, being mcre alle- 
ated with my Diſcourle than | imagin'd he 
wou'd have been, and thanked me very hearti- 
ly for the Advice | gave him. He told me 
plainly, That his Youth and his Plca- 
{ures had hindred him hitherto, trom applying 
himſelf to Buſineſs ; but that he was retolved to 
ſhake off this lazy , unactive Lite, and to fer e- 
very Wheel a going, in order to make himlclt 
valued. To ſhow you how much 1 eftcem you, 
[ will, continued he, communicate a Szcret to 
you, which I never yet imparted to any one; 
You cannot imagine how much [ am in the 
Cardinal's good Graces. You know, I ſuppole, 
that he intends I ſFou'd marry one of his Nieces, 
and 'tis commonly telieved, that his good In- 


clinations to me are grounded upon the Pro- 
1.ct 
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ject of this Alliance, I my felt aſcrie part 
his Kindnels to it ; but either I am exceedingly 
miſtaken, or elſe he has an unaccountable Fond. 
neſs for my Perſon. T will truſt you with 2 
greater Secret ſtill than this, which is, that | 
don't perceive in my felt the leaſt Tendence of 
Friendſhip for him,| and to deal plainly with 
you, Tam ascold to his Eminence, as his Emi. 
nence is to the other Courtiers. 

I had much rather, ſaid I to him, that 
you really loyed him, for you'll fin d i 1 
difficult Matter to conceal your true S:nti- 
ments from a Perſon of his Penetration. |; 
you will be adviſed by me, ſee him but {eldom 
in private, and when you are obliged to do ut, 
entertain him with your being his humble Ser 
vant 1n general, without deſcending to Part: 
culars, which may give him Leiſure and Oppor 
rtunity to ſift you. When the King and Queey 
are with him, when he ſceks to divert himle! 
with the ordinary Courtiers, never fail ro make 
your Appearance among, them, and there en- 
deavour, by the moſt complaiſant and winning 
Carriage towards him, to ſecure that Friend- 
ſhip, which he is fo difpos' d on his part to cul- 
tivate. If he is really inclind to make you 
his Favourite, his Familiarity will be very ad- 
vantageous to you ; but as 'tis impoſſible his 
Aﬀecion to you ſhou'd be ſo diſintereſſed, as 
that no Deſign ſhould mingle with it, I muſt 
tell you, that a frequeat Correſpondence _ 
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him, will make him diſcover all your Infirmities, 
before you have tound out the leaſt of his. Ler 
a Perſon of your Age be Maſter of never fo 
much Diſlimulation, yet he'll find 1t a great 
Diſadvantage to have all his Actions fcann'd by 
2 prying old Miniſter, who 1s ſuperior to him, 
25 well by the Eminence of his Poſt, as that of 
his Experience. Take my Word tor't, Sir, "tis 


dangerous to ſte a Politician too often, when the 


difference, and frequently the claſhing of Inte- 
reſts will not give you leave to repole an entire 
Confidence in Iium. It this Maxim ought to 
be received by other Nations, much more ouglit 
it to be eternaily practic'd in ours, where our 


Penetration to diicover othcrs, 1s much greater 


than our Dillimulation to conceal our telves. 
Don't preſume then that you are able to com- 


| bat the Cardinal at his own Weapons, or that 
your Politicks are of a f1ze with his. Content 


your felr with endeavouring to make your {eli 
as agreeable to him, as you can, and leave the 
reſt to be brought about by his own Inclination. 
Inclination is a pleaſant Motion of the Soul, 
which is therefore the dearer to us, becaule it 
ſeems to be purely of cur own growth. 'Tis 
our Tenderneſs which gives 1t rooting, and 
there they inſenſibly unite with Pleaſure; in 
which particular it differs from eſteem, whici 
is of foreign Extraction, and maintains the 
Ground it has won upon us, not by the Favour 
of our own Opinion ; but by the Juſtice we 


are obliged to pay to Perſons of Merit. Unleſs 
I 
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I am miſtaken, we ſhall ſhortly ſee the time, 
when the Cardinal, in al! probability, will haye 
occaſion for the Services of thoſe about him- 
Therefore you muſt make your ſelf conſidered 
by him as a ſerviceable Man, aftcr you have 
made him love you for being agreeable. The 
ſureſt way tor you to be all in all with him. 
will bs to let him {ce that "twill be his lateref 
to make you his Friend ; and you cannot we!l 
fail of ſucceeding i in this Detign, 1t you follow 
a different Concutt from that of the Duke of 
Eſpernon, without departing {rom his Intereſts, 
which ought always'to be your own. "Tis 
happy for yo, that Nature has given you 2 
Humour dire&tly oppoſite to his. Nothing i Ty 
the Univerſe can be more contrary than the 
Swectncls of your Temper, and the Aulterity 
oi his ; than your complaiſant Manner, and his 
p! cenctick Roughnes ; in ſhort, than your 
1{inuating Addrels, and his haughty .mpertous 
\ B-haviour, Let me adviſe you theretore 
ro follow vour own| natural Temper , but 
take care not to |be mis-led, by eny 
Blaze o. falte Glory. | We can caſily diſtin- 
guith the f:!ſe from che true: An ill-groundcd 
havghtin-is often "aflt's for greatneſs of Sout:, 
and as we are toO nice in W hatever regarcs our 
Quality,ſo we ſnow tels concern than we ought 
ro do, 11 things that better deſerve our Conf 
deration. The true Portrait of the Duke ol 
£6 hard unle(s 1 am mightily miſtaken, 15 


this: In the Refſnp<H& that he demands, in the 
Dev oiss 
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Devoirs that are paid lim, he can eaſily forget 
what is owing to the Governor and to the Col- 
lonel, provided you pay that to the Duke 
of Eſpernon which docs not belong to him, I 
don't pretendthat Per{ons of great Quality ought 
not to value themſelves upon buing diftioguith- 
e&d by their Rank, but then they ſhou'd cndea- 
vour to win the elicem ot the Worid, and not 
challenge it to themſelves as their que. 

It would be a ſcandalous thing for a Man 
tamely to part with any Privileges acquired by 
the Merits and Reputation of his Predeceflors. 


On the other hand, I th:nk he cannot maintain 


theſe Rights with too much Reſojution, when 
he is left in an indifpated Poſſeſſion ot them ; 


- but he ought not to take this Courle in new 


Pretenſions, which are to be confirm'd by a 
lweet obliging Addreſs, before the world takes 
any notice of them. For this Reaſon we mult 
firſt make our Application to others, that they 
may afterwards do the ſame by us, and inſtead 
of aſſuming by Arrogance, what may be denicd 
with Juſtice, a Man of true Conduct will leave 
no Method untried, to procure that to be gt- 
ven him which he does not demand. 

Be complaiiant, officious, and liberal ; let 
every Man find in you, both his Convenience 
and Satisfacticn, and the World will of its own 
accord put that into your Hangs, which you 
will unſuccesiully demand by an afﬀfecd 
Havghtincſs. INo ons thinks 11 much to pay 
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Reſpect, when it comes voluntarily trom him, 
becauſe it lies in his Power whether he will Pay 
It or no, and becaulc he thinks he rather gives 
you Teſtimonies ot his Friendſhip, then ct hi; 
Duty. The Jcalou'y of maintaining one's L;. 
berty 1s common to all Mankind, but different 
People make it to coalilt in different thing, 
Some are uncaly to bear any Superiority, uv here. 
as Otiers think it no Diminution to thicir [j. 
berty to chooſe a Superior. The French par. 
ticulaily, are of this Humour : They won't 
bave a Maſter put upcn them without Kely. 
Etance, nor can thcy conmyinue their ou n Ma- 
ters, wicnont diſguſt. This mak«s them con- 
fider i1:w to beſtow themtelves ; and. contents 
ed that "tis a voluntary Offering, they ſubmit 
with Pleature, to a Miſter of their own choo- 
ſing. Tis, generally ſpeaking, 1s our natural. 
Temper, \ tica you ought to conſult, rather 
than your own, 1n the Conduct you are to. 
obſerve in tae *Yorld. There are Two Things 
among vs, Which ciilingutih a Man from the 
reſt of the Worl ; the firſt is the open Favour 
of the King, the ſecond an acknowledg'd Merit 
in War. Favour, winch| tn Spain does not 
abate the Conſideration of Quality , rails 
abundance of Conteſis in France, where 
every one wholly purſes his own Intereft, un- 
der the ſpecious Freience of honouring the Cone 
fidence or Inclination of his Prince. The molt 
corrupted Ferfons, whoſe Number is very gresf 

carry 
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carry their Servitude where they hope. to make 


their Fortune, and thoſe who leaſt \ devote 


| themlelves to others, yet for all that pretend 


to ſome Merit by their Submiſſions. There 
are Men of falſe Generoſity, that take a pride 


in deipiſing the Miniſtry: And there are 


Clowns that think themſclves Men of Reſoſu- 
tion ; but we have few Men of Addreſs and 
Dexterity enough to maintain their Dignity in 


the management of their Aﬀairs. To take it 


right, the Favourites, with us, carry the World 
before them, it the Court does not depart from 
its received Maxims. As for the Merit of 


War, 'tis of extraordinary Importance, and 


when a Man has worthily commanded great 
Armies, the Impreſſion of this Authority {till 
continues with him, and keeps its ground,even 
at the Court it (elf, We honour with Pleaſure 
a General, under whom we have acquired Ho- 
nour ; and thoſe who have obtained but very 
little of it, 1n their (offer Moments remember 
with Delight their paſt Fatigues. We eanter- 


. tain our ſelves with our paſt Aftions, though 


weare laid aſide for the preſent ; we call to 
mind the Dangers we have run, 1n times of Se- 


| Eurity; and the Image of War never preſents 
| It (ſelf to us, even in a Peace, but we think 


both of the Command that has been exerciſed 
over us, and the Obedience that we have payd. 
Now this Merit of War, is the End to which 
your Ambition ougit to lead you, and you 
ſhou'd leave no Stone unturned to get the 

| Command 
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Command of an Army. A Poſt fo Noh} 
and fo Glorious, equals Subjects to SOVereigny 
in Authority, and as it ſometimes ſends a pri 
vate Man home a Conqueror, 1t maymake the 
greateſt Prince the moſt miſerable Man upor 
Earth,it he negle&s a Vertue ſo neceſtary to ſup. 
port hisFortune. After you have carefully repulz 
ted your Conduct for the Court, and animated 
your Ambition for the Wars, 1t will be high 
time for you to procure your felt Friends, 
whoſe wcll-eſtablith'd Reputation, will con. 
tribute to fix yours, and who will ſc x 
Juſt Value upon your new Application to Buſs 
ne's, when they ſee you give your felt uptoit 
in good carneſt. Or all the Men of worth, 
whom I have the Honour to know, there are 
none whom I ſhould. defire you to be more 
throughly acquainted with, than with Monſieur 
de Pulluau, and with Monſieur de Miouſſen, 
The intimate Friendſhip I have, both with the 
one and the other, may perhaps incline you to 
ſuſpcEt that I am partial in their Commendi- 
tion; bur I defire you to believe no ſuch Mat- 
ter, and take my Word for't, you will not 
eaſily find Two Perſons of their Sincerity and 
Honour, in the World. I own to you, that 
I have a greater reipe& for the Marquis de 
Crequi, than for any Man breathing. His ge 
nerous and livelv Warmth for his Friends, his 
plain and vunattCted Sincerity makes me have 
an infinite Eſtcem tor him. Beſides his noble 
Ambuon, his great Courage, his mighty Gt 

| Nils 


hiugin Military Affairs, and his univerſal Knows 
g's WW ledge , oblige me to have a particular: re- 
ri. f gard for him, though there were nothing: 
the MW of Friendſhip in the cale. We may give him; 
0n MW without che \leaft Parttality, that bandiome 
Þ W Hogium, which was beſtowed upon one of the' 
it MW Anciencs, [ra ut ad id wnumr natus effe videretur. 
© WW qrod aygrederetur. When his Choice deter- 
o"N WF min'd him to his prefent Employment; Nature 
s, WW bad equally prepar'd him for all, he being ca- 
3- WF pable of a hundred different things, and as fit 
if for any other. Profeſſion as this. He might 
l have acquired Reputation by Learning, if he 
it WF had not refolved to - have obtain'd it wholly 
D, W by Arms. A noble Principle of Ambition 
'© WW wou'd nor ſuffer him to ſtoop to ſuch little Va- 
© I nitics ; however,as in his Private Studies he finds 
' I a particular Pleafure in improving of himſelf ; 
- I foto the great Advantages of his Knowledge, 
I i joyns the Merit of concealing it diſcreetly. 
' I Perhaps you wou'd not expeR-to find theſe 
" IF Abllities in one of his Youth, which we fel- 
dom meet in the moſt advanced Age. *Tis 
| true, that by a favourable Prepolſeſſion, we 
ſometimes beſtowan Eſteem upon young Men, 
which they don't deſerve, and ſometimes too 
we are too ſlow in doing Juftice to their Mes: 
rits ; forgetting to commend that which they 
have worthily diſcharg'd in a time of Exerciſe 


and Action, to praiſe them for what they have 
done in their Retirement and Solitude. We 
ſeldom take care to adjuſt Reputation to 4 
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Man's Vertve;,:: and 1 have ſeen a Thouſgng 
Men 1n my time, that have been eſtcem'd 6. 
thor:for a Merit which they were not then in 
Pofſlctlion of, or for one that they never had in 
therr Lives :But.in the Marquis de Crequi the 
Cate is otherwiſe. - Whatever great ExpeQati- 
ons he giveyus of :.what he may be hereafter, 
he lets us-ſee at preſent, enongh to ſatisfy the 
molt: difficult:; fo that he is the only Perſon 
who. may: deſire that which others have Reaſon 
to be atraid of, I mean the Attention of Obſer: 
vators, and the- Delicacy of good Judges. A 
chict Miniſter; or Favourite, who wou'd make 
it bis Buſineſs to find out at Court, ſome Per. 
ſon-worthy of his Confidence, cou'd nor, in my 
Opmion, pitch upon a Man. that deſerves it 
more than Monifieur de Ruvignt. Some other 
Men, perhaps,” may have either a Talent more 
Brillant, or have performed ſome Actions that 
have made a greater Noiſe than his : But to 
takea Man all ropether, and judge of him, not 
by any one Period, 'but the whole Series of his 
Life, I know noone whom we ought to eſteem 
mote than him,' and with whom we may lon- 
ger maintain' a Confidence without Suſpicion, 
and a Friendſhip without Diſguſt. Let Peopk 
make what Complaints they pleaſe of the Cor- 
raprion of ' the Age,' there are til] faithful 
Friends to be fourd;' but fo it happens, that the. 
greateſt Part 'of our Perſons:-of Honour have 
lomething' tiff and ſtarched about them,which 
makes them prefer 'rhe Inſimations - a ſly 
% . Flatterer, 
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F atterer, to the auſtere Language of Integrity» 


|| have obſerved in thoſe Gentlzmen, , whom 


the World, forfooth, calls grave and folid, ei- 
either a Moroſeneſs that perſecutes, or at leaſt 


| a Dulneſs that tires you. Even the good Senſe. 


they boaſt of, if it is ſerviceable to you once in 
your Aﬀairs, 1s ſo 1mpertinent, as to diſturb 
your Pleaſures every Day. However, a Man 
is forced in his own Detence, to keep fair and 
even with theſe Gentlemen,though they plague _ 
him neverÞo much, in Conſideration that he 
thay have an occaſion one time or other to 
make uſe of their Service ; and becaule they ne- 
ver deceive you when you confide in them, 
they think they have a right to trouble you 
when they pleaſe, although you have nothing 
to truſt them with. The Probity of Monſieur 
Ruvignzt, which makes him altogether as pro- 
per tor a Confident as theirs does them, 1s at- 
tended with nothing but what is eaſy and free : 
He is a cordial, but agreeable Friend, whoſe 
Amity is ſolid, whoſe Familiarity is pleaſing, 
and his Converſation is always ſenſible and fa- 
tisfa&tory.* The Confinement of the Prince has 
proved the unhappy Occaſion of making a 
conſiderable Perſon leave the Court, for whom 
| have an inexprefſible value, I mn the Duke 
of Rochefoucault, whoſe Courage and Conduct 
have convinced the World, that he is capable 
obevery thing which he has a mind to pretend 


to. He is now gone to find Reputation 1n a 


Aa 2 Place 
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356 Reflexions, or Diſcourſes 

Place, where his Intereſt will be but little con. 
cern'd ; but his ill Fortune will have this goog 
EfteR, as to make a full Diſcovery of that Me. 
rit, which the Refſervedneſs of Is Temper has hi. 
therto conceal'd even from the niceſt Obſervers 
To whatever unhappy Condition his Deſtiny 
may reduce him, you will find him equally 
free from Weakneſs, and from a jalle Re. 
ſolution ; managing himſelf without Fear, in 
the moſt dangerous Circumſtances , yet not 
perſevering obſtinately to play out#a deſperate 
Game, either out of Heat of Reſentment, oran 
indiſcreet Bravery. In the common Courle of 
his Life, his Commerce is what becomes a Man 
of Quality, his Converſation is juſt and Polite, 
all that he ſays is folid and well digeſted, and 
in his Writings, the Eaſineſs of the Expreſſion 
equals the Per{picuity of the Thought, I will 
not ſay any thing to you of Monſicur de Tureme; 
it would be too great a Preſumption in a Pri 
vate Man, to think that his ſingle Opinion 
wou'd be confider'd amongPublickTeſtimonies, 
and that univerſal Juſtice which whole Nations 
have pay'd to his Merit, Beſides, »it ſignifies 
little to entertain you long about Perſons who 


are at ſo great adiltance, and conſequently cane 


not contrihte to your Intereſts. For this Rez 
fon, I will return ro Monſieur de Palluau, and 


Monſieur de Mioſſens, and paint then to you 


by thoſe Qnalities, which may either be agree 
able or uſctul to you. You will find then in 
| your 
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with the Duke of Candale. 3$7 
your Acquaintance with Monſieur de Palluaus 
all the Agreements imaginable, and as much 
Safety and Secrecy as you can deſire. You 
maſt not expe to find in him thoſe extrava- 
ant Compliments, of which giddy young Fel- 
lows are fo liberal, when they pretend to ſerve 
you, whole Imprudence you have more reaſon 
to fear, than to be fond of their Heat. Tis 
enough, that whatever you ask of him be con- 
yenient and fitting, and I dare engage he will 
be wanting in none of thoſe Offices which a 
nice Courtier is capable of pertorming. If your 
Friendſhipis but once well linked, he will intereſt 
himſelfin your Condudt, and you will find him 
more ſerviceable to regulatethat by his Advice 
than proper to puſh on your Aﬀairs by his Vi- 
gour. ' I have always obſerved an Averſion in 
inhim to your mighty Pretenders, and becauſe 
he has ever ridiculed the Oſtentation of an affe- 
ed Probity, ſome malicious People have con- 


| cluded that he is no great Admirer of Sin» 


cerity. But this I dare venture to fay in his 
behalf, That I never knew a Man in my Life, 
to whom' Integrity is more natural than to 
him. He uſes no Artifice nor Fineneſs with 
bis Friends; he is devoted to the Court, with- 
out any ſordid Proſtitution ; and endeavours to 
pleaſe, by a certain Delicacy, which has not the 
leaſt Tinfture of Flattery. But as Afﬀairs ſtand'at 
preſent, the Friendſhip of Monſteur de Miſſes 
will be of moſt Advantage to you, I ſay in this 


critical Conjunture, whereevery thing almoſt, 
Aa 3 muſt 
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3538 Reflexions, or Diſcourſes 
muſt be carried by down-right Induſtry, ps 


- cannot fail of making a moſt ncecfiary man 


Court, where there are {o many different [ate. 
reſts, and {o much Intriguing on foor. He will 
make no Difficulty of opening himſelf to you 
at firſt ſight, out of hopes that you may {erve 
him upon Occaſ!on, and if you manage your | 
felt diſcreetly with him, he will make it his par. 
ticuſar buſinels to have the Honour of obliging 
vou. Do but ſhow a little Diligence on yeur 
ſide, and you will command him to drudge for 
you eternally; if youare Complaiſant, he will 
be a Flatterer; expreſs an Afﬀection for him, 
and he will be more feaſible of it than you 
ccu'd well believe, er he himſelt cou'd thiok to 
be. Then he quits all Conſideration of Intereſt, 
and animating himſelf with all the Zeal of. 
Friendſhip, he will gndertake your Afairs with 
the {ame vigour as if'rhey were his own ; 1n- 
duſtrious, punctual, diligent in the Proſecution 
of them ; reckoning; tor nothing ttioſe general 
Offices that are pertorm'd by ordinary Friend- 


ſhips, he will not bebrought to believe that you 


otght vo forgive him, much leſs will he forgive 
himſelf, till he has moſt effeRually ſerv'd you. 
The only danger you run, is, leaſt you ſhould 
happen to offend the fingular Niceneſs of his 
Humour. A Forgerfulneſs, an Indifference 
ſhown without your thinking of it, may occt- 
fiow his ro you in good-earneſt ;a little Raillery 
upon'a/Miſtriſs whom he loves, a Difoourle of 
his ill-raken,or ill wterpreted, paſs with him - 
W_ I. rea 


real Aﬀronts ; nay, without proportioning his 
Reſentment to the Offence, he will take 
Occaſion perhaps to revenge himlielt upon you 
in the moſt ſenfible part. .;; As no. Man living is 
more capable of putting a juſt value wpon your 
good Qualities, while he loves.you; 40 no Man 
better knows how. to expole your Infirmities 
and Defects in the moſt aggravating manner, 
-- I than he does, when he thinks yougive hima juſt 
> Provocatian to break with you; Thus I have 
frankly told you what you have to 'apprehend 


y from hisHumour ;but it will tie no difficult Mar- 
| | terto avoid it. To make ſure of him,you have 
» IM "thing elſe ro do,but to make ſure of:your (elf, 
1 WW 2nd if you take any care to. manage your ſelf 


; I vight with bing, | dare engage that. he will ex- 
F I c*£d your Expectation. iy F 
1 WM As for Monſieur de PaZaau, replies the Duke 
. of Candale, I own to you, that | could accom- 
modate my fſelf-:to his Humour, :as ſoon asto 

any Man's if the World; and you will oblige 
me, you that' have ſo particulat:-s Share of his 

Friendſhip, it you will introduce: me into his. 

I have as greatan Eſteem for Monficur Miofſens, 
as you can have.' I know :weli-enough, that 

no Man can be Maſter of better:;Qualitics, nd 

Man has more Wit, or lays out hiumtelf more 

iteely to ſerve is Friends : | Bur he has bicher- 
to. ſhown ſo diſobliging a Behaviour to me, 

that I am reſolv'd never to: make any Ad- 
vances towards an Acquaintance with him. .Jf 

he had any Inclination to find me out, or if you 
Aa 4 cou'd 
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_ cou'd contrive a way to bring us together, and 
lay the Foundation of a Friendſhip between ys 
I. ſhould take no leſs delight to ite it «flees 
than I ſhould find ' my Advantage in the foot 
of the Actount, F. 

Monſieur and the Chevalier — 
had, it ſeems, poſſeſſed the Duke of Cangal: 
with an ill Opinion of him, and he was inclins 
ble enough of. himſelf to receive it, out of ; 
pique of Honour, which made him reſent the 
Haughtineſs with which Monficur de Mioſſen 
treated 'him, ſo long as his unactive and quirt 
Humour made him think it not worth the while 
to oppole-it. By ſaying this, I don't pretend 
'£0 call his Courage in queſtion: for he really 
a1d. not want it; .but | the eafineſs of hi 
Temper, and his lndifterenceto all things, had 
an Air of. Weakneſs in ic; particularly on 
little Occafions,. which he did not think 
amportant enough to. diſturb his Quiet. 
But every . thing that made a Noiſe in the 
World excited his Glory, and Glory made 
him diſcover-the true uſe of his Heart. I have 
ſeen him expoſe himſelf more than he needed 
to have done', after he had ſlighted littk 
Matters, . which however made a buſtle at the 
end. He was forward enough to hazard his 
Fortune,nay,and'his Life too, when he thought 
his Reputation was throughly engaged ; but 
| he gave the World too much Advantage over 
him, by the negligent Management of his 
Affairs, and generally the World carried 
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it too far, by maliciouſſy rigiculing his 


Conduct, which made him loſe the Moderati- 
on of his Humonr , that was generally foft 
enough, bat always lels fot than ambitious. 
[ will give you a ſhort Sketch of the Duke of 


Candale's Chara@er. As he made Noile enough 


in the World, to give People a Curioſity to 
know him perfetly, it will not be amis to 
give you a true Deſcription of him. [1 
have known but few Men, who had ſo many 
different Qualities : but he had this Advantage 
in his Converſation, that Nature expos d only 


thoſe to publick view, that were agreeable, and 


took care to conceal whatever might create 
Averſion. I never in all my Lite beheld {ono- 
ble an Air as his:. Aſl his Perſon was agreeable, 
and nothing came amiſs to him that lay within 
the reach of an ordinary Genius. A imall Ac- 
quaintance made him be beloved; but it was 
impoſſible for one to be long acquainted with 
him, and not diſguſted ; fo little care did he 
take to preſerve your Friendſhip, and ſo fickle 
was he if his own :While he was thus indifferent, 
Men of Addreſs left him without breaking oft 
abruptly, and brought down their Familiarity 
toa bare Knowledge of him. - Thoſe of more 
tender Inclinations, complain'd of him, as 
they do of an ungratetul Miſtriſs, whom 
they cannot however part with. Thus the 
Agreements and Charms of his Perſon ſup- 
ported him in ſpight of all his Defeats, and 
obliged even thoſe who had been a 
y 
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by him, to have a favourable Opinion of hin 
As for him, he lived with his Friends, as the 
generality of Miſtriſſes do with their Lovers. 
Whatever Services you had done him, he ceaſeg 
to love you, when you ceas'd to pleale him, 
being diſguſted, like them, wuth a long Ae. 
quaintance, and fond of the Pleaſure which ; 
new Friendſhip gives, as the Ladics are of the 
tender Delights of a new Paſſion. Howeve, 
he I:tt his old Engagements without an open 
Rupture, and you wou'd have given him lome 
Diſturbance to have broken off with him all on 
the ſudden; tle Uneaſinels of ſuch a Separats 
oa having tomeching of Violence 1n 1t, which 
was Contrary to his Nature. On the other 
hand, he was. not for excluding the Return 
© an old Friend, provided he cou'd make him: 
cli either agreeable or {crviceable to him. As 
he was addited/to Pleaſure, and engaged in e- 
veral Aftairs, he wou'd comeback to you upon 
the {core oi your Agreements, and ſeek you 
out in his Neceſſities. He was extreamly cc 
vetous, and a great Husband, as they call it, 
loving to make a Figure, but did not like the 
Expence of it, He was Good-gatur'd and Am- 
bitious ; Self5intereſted, but Faithful ; Qual 
ties very odly, mingled, when: they meet toge- 
gacr in the ſame Perſon. There was ſcarce 'any 
thing troubled - him more than to be worle 
than his Word, and when Intereſt, the uſual 
DireQor of all his Actions, made him break 
it, be was fo diſſatisfied with himſelf, that he 

. was 
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was aſham'd to ſee you, till he thought you had 
ite WY forgotten the Wrong he had done you.. Then 
's: W he wou'd beſtir himfelt with new Vigour for 
ed WW you, and thought himlelf jecretly obliged to 
m, WW you, that you woud be reconcil'd to him. If 
c- MF his Intereſt was not concern'd, he wou'd ſeldom 
2 WW difoblige you ; bur after all, you wou'd receive 
it I 25 few good Offices from his Friendthip, as In- = 
, WF jurics from his Hatred ; and we may juſtly com- $8 
"n I phin of that Friend, who has nothingelle ro com- | | 
* WW mend him, bur his doing us no ill. Asfor what re- 
n I lates to the Fair Sex, he was for a long while 
- MW indifferent to them, or at leaſt rook bur littl: 
lu WM Pains to infinuate himſelf into their Aﬀetions. 
WW When once he appear'd {o' amiable to them, 
0 If they ſoon diſcover'd that his Indifference was 
owing rather to them,than to himſelt;for which 
s IF Reaſon they joyn'd Intereſts together, and 
- WM form'd Deſigns upon a Man who was too flow 
" WW 2nd tardy, in executing any upon them. In 
v I fhort, they loved him, and he too knew what 
- I it was to love. Towards the latter patt of his E 
Life, all our Ladies hegan to caſt their Eyes 1.1 
upon him : The moſt retired of the Sex fohed 13 
In ſecret for him ; the moſt gallant, dilputing y 
the Prize among themlelves, ſtrove to pollets 
bim, as their beſt Fortune. After he had divi- 
d&d them in their Intereſts of Gallantry , he: 
re-united them in their Tears for his Death : 
Thoſe whom he had formerly loved, reviv'd 
the Memory of their old Pallion, and _—_— | 

| that 
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364 4 Diſcourſe upon the Word Vf 
that they had juſt now loſt, what they had lot 
long ago. Several that were indifterent to hin 
flatter'd themſelves that they wou'd not have 
been always ſo, and accuſing Death of prevent. 
ing their Kappineſs, they deplored an amiable 
Perſon, of whom they might have been beloyed 
had he lived. There were ſome that lamented 
him out of Vanity ; and Ladies that never 
knew him, were (cen to joyn their Tears with 
the moſt concern'd, to give themſelves a Meri 
of Gallantry by this means. But his true Mi. 
ftriſs made her ſelf tamous, by the Excels of her 
Aflition, and was happy, m my Opinion, if 
the kept it en to the laſt. One Amour or Paſſion 
215 honourable ina Lady, and I don't know whe: 
ter this 1s nof more advantageous to their Re- 
putation, than never to been in Love at all, 
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A Diſcourſe upon the Word V asr, 
to the Gentlemen of the Academy, 


AT having condemned my ſelf upon the 
- A Word Yaft, I was in hopes that the World 
wou'd have been ſatisfied with my Recants- 
tion : but ſince the Gentlemen of the Acadeny 
have been likewiſe pleaſed |to Cenſure me, Ide- 
clare that my RetraQation was not ſincere; 
was a pure effect of Compliance, and 2 vo- 


luntary Submiſſion of my Thoughts to thoſe of 
Madam Mazarinr. | == But - 


, 
loft 


to the Gentlemen of the Academy. 365 


But now I employ againſt them, that Reaſog 


| which I quitted for her ſake, and which every 


well-bred Man wou'd take a Pride to loſe to her. 
We may diſpute with the Gentlemen of the 
Academy the Privilege of regulating our Lan- 
ouage, as they pleaſe. It doth not depend 
upon Authors- to aboliſh old Terms becauſe 
they diſlike them, apd to introduce new ones 
according to their own fancy. All the Favour 
wecan do them,is,to make them Maſters of Ulſe, 
when uſe does not contradiCt true Reaſon. 

Some Authors have refined Languages; on 
the other hand, others have corrupted them ; 
ſo that a Man muſt have reeourlſe to good Senſe 
to decide the Matter. 

Never had Rome ſuch a ſett of noble Genius's, 


| 2Sat the latter end of the Republick : The Rea- 


lon 1s, becauſe there was then Liberty enough 
remaining amongſt the Romans, to give a due 
Force to their Minds; and Luxury enouugh to 
give them Negligence and Agreeableneſs. 

At this time, when the Beauty of their Lan- 
guage was arrived to its higheſt pitch, at this 
time, I ſay, when there was at Rome ſuch a 
Conſtellation of admirable Men,as Cz/ar,Saluſt, 
Cicero, Hortenfius, Brutus, Afinius Polio, Cu- 
rio, Catallus, Atticus, and many others, whom 
I need not here cite ; it was juſt to ſubmit to 


| their Opinions, and to receive their Deciſions 
'85 Authentick. But when the Language came 


to be corrupted under the Emperors; when 
. | Lucan 


366 A Diſcourſe upon dbe Word van, 


Lucan came to be preferred to Yzrgzl, and g,. 
neca to Cicero, was any one obliged to ſubmy 
implicitly tothe Authority of theſe Gentlemen 
who then paſſed for the topping Wits? Is ng 
Petronius highly commended by all judiciow 
Perſons, for ridiculing the Eloquence of his 
Time, for knowing the falle Judgment of his 
Ape, and giving to C:cera, YVirgi and Horace 
the Praiſes that they deſervea 2 
Teſtis Cicero. Virgilius © Horatii carioſa felicity 

Let us proceed from LZatzn Authors, to 
our French. When Nerveze's falle Eloquence 
was admired, would not the Court have beeq 
obliged to any Man of good Senſe, that wou'd 
have undeceived them. When Corffeteau charm 
ed all the World with his Metaphors, and 
his nauſeous affeCted Eloquence was thought 
miraculous : When the the Florid Language 
of ——, which had neither Force nor Solidity, 
pleated all the pretended Wits,and rheWou'd-be 
Criticks : When the Aﬀecation of Bal/ac, that 
deſtroyed the natural Beauty @f his Thoughts, 
paſſed for a Mzjeſtick, Noble Style ; would 
| not it have been an important Service to tit 
Publick, to withſtand the Authority that thele 
Gentlemen uſurped, and prevent che ul Talte 
that each of them, difierently ſer up in his own 
Time 2 

| conicls, That we have not the ſame re 


_ tence 2gaiplt rhe Gentl:men of the Acaceiny. 


Faugelas, D' Ablancoart, Patru, have Lroug 
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our Language to PerfeQion, . and. I make no 
Queſtion, but that our preſent Authors will 


| keep it up in the ſame Condition where- 
inthe former left it. But if. one Day a falſe 


Idea of Politeneſs ſhould -make our Diſcourſe 
feeble and languiſhiog ;if out of too great a fond- 
neſs for writing-puny Tales andNovels, we fhou'd 
ſtudy for an affected eaſineſs, which is nothing 
elſe but Nature ill copied ; it too great an. Ap- 
plication to Purity ſhould at length make our 
Expreſſion languiſhing and dry : it, in purſuing 
always theſarze Method of Thought, we ſhould 
rob our Language of its fine Turn ; and depri- 
viog it of all Ornament, ſhould make it barba- 
rous, When we intend to render: it natural : 
would it not be reaſonable then to oppole theſe 
Corrupters, that would ſubvert the good and 
true Style, to give us another in ſtead of 
t, as little proper to expreſs ſtrong Imaginati- 
ons, as curious Thonghts ? 

But what have I to do to recal what's paſt, 
or to foreſee the future 2? I acknowledge the Ju- 
riſdition of the Academy ; let 'em therefore 
decide, whether Yaſ# be a Word in uſe or no. 


| So far as this comes to, I will ſubmit to their 
. Judgment : Bur to know the Force and Propri- 


ety of the Word, to be fatisfied whether *tis an 
Imputation, or an Honour, they muſt give me 


leave to conſult my own Reaſon : This ſmall 


Diſcourſe will ſhew, whether I have a true No- 
tion of it, or no. 
$ 


368 A Diſcourſe upon the Word Vaſt, 

I maintained, That this Term Yaſt, wastz, 
ken in a good or evil Senſe, according to the 
things that were joined to it; that a Mind, iſ 
Vaſt, Admirable, Piercing, ſignified a wonder. 
ful Capacity z and that on the other ſide, a Ge. 
nius Vaſt and Immoderate, was a Genius that 
loſt it (elf in rambling Thoughts, 1n fine, but 
vain Ideas, in Deſigns too great, and not at all 
propertiontd to the means that might make 
them ſucceed, 

This Opinion, in my Mind, is moderate 
enough, | cannot bring my ſelf to behirve that 
Paſt can ever be a Commendation:; on the other 
Hand, I maintain that nothing 1s capable of gi. 
ving it that Quality. Great is a Perfection in 
Minds: Yaſt always a Reproach. A juſt and 
regulated Extent makes the Grea? ;5 an immo- 
derate Grandeur makes the Vaſt. Yaſtitas, an 
exceſſive Greatneſs. The Yaſt and the 7errible 
have a great Reſemblance to one another. . 

Yaſt Things differ mightily from thoſe that 
make an agreeable Impreſſion upon us. Yaf 
Solitudo, is not one of thoſe Solitudes, which 
affords a delicious Repoſe, which charms the 
Pains of Lovers, and lulls aſleep the Misfortunes 
of the Miſerable; *tis. a barbarons Solitude, 
that inſpires us with Horror z; where we regret 
the loſs of Company ; where the Remem- 
brance of loſt Pleaſures afflits, and the Senſe 
of preſent Misfortunes torments us. A af 
Houſe is ſomewhat formidable to the fight. 
_ Yaſt Apartments never made any Perſott deſi 
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368 A Diſcourſe upon the Werd Vaſt; 

I maintained, That this Term Yaſt, wasta. 
ken in a good or evil Senſe, according to the 
things that were joined to it; that a Mind, 
Vaſt, Admirable, Piercing, ſignihed a wonder. 
ful Capacity z and that on the other ſide, a Ge. 
mus Vaſt and Immoderate, was a Genius that 
loſt it (e!f in rambling Thoughts, In tine, but 
vain Ideas, in Deſigns too great, and not at all 
propcrtioned to the means that might mak, 
them ſucceed, 

This Opinion, in my Mind, is moderate 
enough, | cannot bricg my ſelf to belirve that 
Paſt can ever be a Commendation; on the other 
Hand, I maintain that nothing 15 capable of gi. 
ving it that Quality. Great is a Perfection 1n 
Minds: Yaſt always a Reproach. A jult and 
regulated Extent makes the Great? ; an immo- 
derate Grandeur makes the Vaſt. Yaſtitas, an 
exceſſive Greatneſs. The Yaſt, and the 7errible 
have a great Reſemblance to one another. 

Yafſt Things difter mightily from thoſe that 
make an agreeable Impreſſion upon us. Yaſs 
Solitudo, is not one of thoſe Solitudes, which 
affords a delicious Repoſe, which charms the 
Pains of Lovers, and lulls aſleep the Misfortunes 
of the Miſerable; *tis. a barbarous Solitude, 
that inſpires us with Horror ; where we regret 
the lols of Company ; where the Remem- 
brance of loſt Pleaſures afflicts, and the Senſe 
of preſent Misfortunes| torments us. A Faf 
. Houſe is ſomewhat formidable to the fight. 


_ Vaſt Apartments never mads any Perot: deft 
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ſry 'continuing 'in them : Yaſt Gardens 
epnorthave thar. Agreement which proceeds 
fem Art,dr thoſe Graces which Nature mighc 
ifford. Vaſt Foreſts pur us into a Fright. The 
| Proſpe@ i 15 diſperſed, and loſes it felt 1n look- 
ing: over Vaſt. Plains. Rivers of a reaſonable 
Greatneſs give us the Sight of fine Banks, 
ll WW 3nd infenſibly charm' us with the Pleafant- 
0 If neſs of their gentle *Current. Rivers too 
ings Overflowings and Inundations diſpleaſe 
© i ifby the Noiſe and Violence of their Billows, 
(ll and our Eyes cannot With any Pleaſure behold 
heir vaſt Extent. © * 
; Savage Countries that are uncultivated, 
Cotmtries ruined by the Deſolation of War, 
ands forfaken'and abandoned, have ſomething 
7 aftneſs. which produces, as it were, a {ſecret 
Horror within us. 
FH, aſtus, guaf vaſtatus, Vaſt. 
br ic Fonifies almoſt the ſame with ſpoiled, and 
ruiged. Let-us repair from Solitudes, Foreſts, 
Plains, and Rivers, to Living Creatures and 


Men. 
Palte & RT. Belug. 


"That which the Poats have: feigned moſt 
Monſtrous, the Cyclops, and the Giants ars 
named vaſt, 

Paſtoſque ab rupe C -yclopas 
Profſpicio=——" 
==» Paſta ſe mole moventem. 
Paſtorem Polyphemum. -_ "Vieg- 
B b Amongft 
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Amongſt Meo, thoſe that exceed the ord” iſ 4 
nary Stature, thoſe whom bigneſs or height Iſl x 
Giſtinguiſhes from the reſt, are called by the iſ x 
Latins, YVaſia Corporum. | f 

Vaſtus has paſs'd ſo far, as to be applied to 
Cuſtoms and Manners. 

Cato, who had otherwiſe ſo many good Qua- 
lities, was a Perſon vaſtis moribus, according 
to the Romans. He had nothing of Elegance 
in his Diſcourſe, nothing of Grace, cither in 
his Perſon or his Actions : A rough favage 
Air attended all he did. The Germays, 
who at preſent are civilized and poliſhed for 
. the moſt part, loved formerly, that every 
thing about them ſhould have ſomething of 
YVaſineſs. Their Habitation, their Attendance, 
their Equipage, their Afſemblies, their Feſti- 
vals, valtam aliquid redolebant ; that is to ſay, 
they were pleaſed with an immoderate Great- 
neſs, wherein there was neither Politeneſs nor 
Ornament. I have obſerved, that the Word 
Vaſtus hath Four or Five different Significations 
in Czcero, but all in an evil Senſe. 

Vaſta Solitudo, waſtus & agreſtu, vaſta & 
zmmanis bellaa, vaſtam © hiantem orationen. 

The moſt uſual Signification of vaſtus, 15, 
too ſpacious, too extended, too great, 1M. 
moderate. Loh Rs 

It may be replied, That va/# doth not ſigni 
fy in French, what vaſtus may ſignify in Latin, 
in the tull extent of its Meaning. I confels It. 
But wby ſhould it not keep the moſt natural, 
as 


f 
: 
4 
2. 
| 
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5 well as Liberty, Favour, Flonour, Afﬀiittion, 
' Ciſolation, and a Thouſand Words of the like 


"for vaſt, - which cannot be pretended for the 
' reſt; 'Tis this, that we have never a French 

Term that-expreſles fully and truly, what che 
i- WW 2afuw of the Latins can expreſs; and ſurely 
' we did not make it French to encreale the 
Number of Words, which ſignify the ſame 
 thing,but to give our Language a Word which 
| it really wanted. We think with more Force 
than we expreſs our ſelves : Some part of our 
| Thought always ſtays behind ; we very ſeldom 
- communicate it entirely ; and 'tis by this Spi- 
| fit of Penetration, more than by the Intelli- 


' the Conceptions of Authors. In the mean time, 
wif we were afraid to underſtand aright the 
| Thoughts of others, or to have our own com- 
prehended, we ſoften ' thoſe very Terms that 
Wou'd otherwiſe have Force to expreſs them. 
But in ſpite of our ſelves, vaſt will preſerve in 
Frexch the true Signification ir has in Lat#”: 
'We commonly ſay too waſt, as we ſay too 
inſolent, too extravagant, too covefous, and 
tis the exceſs of a vicious Quality, We don't 
lay vaſt enough, becauſe enough ſuppoſes ſome- 
thing juſt and reaſonable ; whereas, at the Mo- 
ment a thing is vaſt, there is an Exceſs, there 
IS too much ; 'exough can never agree with it. 
Let us come to examine particularly the vaſt 
Soul, fince that is the Subject of the Queſtion. 
D093 —- That 


Nature keep theirs ? Beſides, there is a Reaſon © 


of Words, that we enter abſolutely into 
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372 A Diſcourſe upon the IVord Vaſt, | 

That which we call the Soul, 1s divided.into 
Thrice Faculties, the Judgment, the Metnory, 
and the [magination. 

The Judgment may be commended for being 
{oic,- profound, curious| in diſcerning, juſt in 
defining ; - bur, in my Opinion, never did any 
Man oi good Senſe give it the Quality of 
vaſt. 

'Tis a common Expreſſion, That ſuch a one 
has a Memory happy, faithful, fit to receive 
and preſerve Images : but [ never heard ary 
one Call it vaſt. 

Fajt may be applied to an Imagination that 
rambles, that loſes it (£If in creating Viſions 
ard Chimara's, 

[ am not ignorant, that ſome have pretended 
to praiſe Ariſtotle, by attributing to him a vaſt 
Gry1us ; they believed too, that this very Epi- 
tlict of vaſt, was a great Commendation to 
Homer. 

We hear it often ſaid in Converſation, that 
Alexander, Pyrrhus, Catiline, Ceſar , Charles ' 
the Fit:h, and Cardinal R:ichel;eu, had vaſt Souls; 
bur it we take the pains to examine them well, 
we ſh:ll find that their great Works, and their” 
great Actions, ought to be attributed.o other 
Qualitics of their Minds, ard that their Errors 
and Faulcs ought to be 1mpured to the Predo- 
minance of vaſt. But ſtill it was a Vice 
in them, and a Vice not to be pardoned, 
but in Conſideration of their Vertues. It is an 
_ Ercur of our Judgment to value them for what 

cannot 
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" had not been almoſt always great, we ſhould 
not forgiveghem for being ſometime: vaſt. But 


- | | bk us come to an Examination of tieir Works 
, "and Actions ; let us aſlign to each Qualt- 
fr ty the Effects that really belong to it, and begin 


* with the Works of A4ri/tot/e.. Bis Poetry is one 
of the moſt finiſhed ; but to what arc owing 
| o.many judicious Prec#þts, and fo many jull 
ih - Obſervations, but to the clearneſs of his Judg- 
; - Meat 2 * No body will fay, that it was to Ins 
| vaſt. Soul. In his Politicks, which may ſerve 
to. guide our p:cſcat . Legifſators , he ſhows 
Lbimiclf wiſe, priident, and skilful in regulating 
the different Conſtitutions of States : He was by 
00 means vaſt. No Writer cver pierced fv far as 
"be into the Heart of Man, as one may 


 Poſfons: But this he perform'd as a Philo- 
-bpher, that knew.how to make profound Refle- 
\ Kians that had exactly ſtudied his own Motions, 

and nicely obſerved thoſe of other Men. Don' 
found che Merit of va/# upon thar, tor it had 
no. Share therein. Ariſtotle ſhow 'd proper- 
ly a vaſt Genius in his Phyficks, and to that we 
may truly aſcribe all his Errors ; by that he laft 
bimſelf in his Principles,in his ownMateriaPri- 
ma, in the Heavens, in the Stars, and in ihe 
reſt of his falſe Opinions. 


is purely Humane, juſt in his Characters, live- 
ly in his Paſſions, wonderful in knowing and 
Bb 3 expretiling 


| | ano be excuſed but by Indulgence, If they. 


in his. Morals, and his- Treatiſe of rhe. 


As for Homer, he is admirable ſo long as he 


374 4 Diſconrſe upon the Word Vaſt, 
expreſſing well what depends upon our Na. 
ture. ; 
When his vaſt Genius leads him to talk of 
the Gods, he ſpeaks of them fo extravagantly, 
that P/ato baniſhed. him out of his Republick * 
for a Fool. 
Seneca Was in the wrong to repreſent Alex. 
ander as a raſh Perſon, that owed his Gran 
deur to his Fortune. 
Plutarch \cems, in my Opinion, to have , 
Reaſon on his ſide, when he attributes the | 
Conqueits of Alexander to his Valour, more © 
than to his good Fortune. 
In Effe@t,conſider Alexander at his firſt coming? 
to the Crown,and you will fiad,rhat he wanted 
no leſs Condu@ than Courage, to eſtabliſh hime , 
ſelf in the Dominions of his Father, Their 
Contempr of this Prince's Youth, encouraged 
his Subjects to rebel, and his Neighbours tro iW 
take up Arms againſt him ; he punifhed the WW 
Seditious, and vanquiſhed the Reſtleſs. | 
When this Storm was over, his next Step was 
to get himſelf choſtn General of the Greeks 
againſt the Perfrans, and theſe Meaſures were 
{ſo well concerted, that one could not have ex- 
peed more juſt ones from the moſt conſum- 
mated Politician; he made the Lieutenants of 
Darius,and even Darius himfelf,commit aThou- 
ſand Faults, without making one himſelf. It 


hp 


the Greatneſs of his Courage had not made him 
paſs for a raſh Man, by the Dangers to which 
he expoſeyY himſelf, his Conduct would m_ 
ET. F made 


= Rhwes of the Academy. 375 
Han taken him for a Wile and Prudent. 


"te eſe cribe bim to you,Great,and Politick in all 
the fine Actions he performed. But you muſt 
Wa 6 ;bavehirm Paſt, and 'tis that fing'e Quali- 
pet hat ſer him upon all his extravagant, idle 
Us dertakings. : A*Defire. of Glory, that no- 
thing wc old limit," causd him to make a very 
= lith War upon the Scythians. An immode- 
me.) "rad perſuaded him'that he was the Son 
” fi . Paſt extends as far as his AﬀiQi- 
ny: wt phe at it carried him to ſacrifice entire Na: 

| 4 Ns hero h Ie Manes of Hepheſtion. Atter he had 
of wed; the Empire of Darius, and ſubdued 
- he conld not reſt {arisfyed with*the 
Xt fone e World; - but his vaf7 Soul deſign'd 
me Conqueſt of another. As vaf?, he under- 
f: tion into: India , Where his 


bran whence he 
» diſturb d, 


 F oe Princes = la OBE oS , aff As Prins ; 
| Hs famo s Converſation with Cixeas, that eve- 
r5-0ne has heard of, is a' ſufficient Argument 
- Sait.' His. Valour: and Experience in War 
| gal o'd him frequent. Vidories ; his vaf? Mind, 
that puſhed at all thiogs, wou'd not: give him 
je: to  gecompliſt any one of them. He cn- 


43 A Diſcexrſe » pop ed Word \ van. 


g1g'd in Enterprize Pn Enterprize 1.40 War 
upon War, but without EfeQ. = 

Though he was a Congueror t in/raly,in Sia 
in Macedonia, and where'ever he came, yet his / 
Power was no where well eſtabliſh'd; his Fancy | 
Mill prevailing over his Reaſon, threw him upon | 
new imaginary Deſigns, that hindred him from | 
making any Advantege, ever of gcod Succels, 
.  Catiline is exclaim'd againſt as a dereſtable. 
Perſon. The fame CharaQter had been given of* 
Ceſar, if he had been as unfortunate in his} 
Undertaking, as the former was in his. Irs} 
Certain, that Catilie had as great Qualities, ) 
any of the Romans, A Nobl e Birth, Courape,} 
Vigour of Mind, Streogth. of Body, Nella 2 
genere ortus, magna vi animi & corport, Uo 
He was Sy/a's Lieutenant, as: well as Pompey 
was ; of, a Family much more Illuftrions, a 
that of the laſt, but of leſs Au ? ority with the | 
Party. b 
After the Death of S FR his chief Aim was to © 
get ſome Poſt in the Republick, 'which the other 
tad good Luck. enough. ro obtain ; "and if no: 
thing was too great for the Reputation of Pom- 
fey, nothing was high enough for rhe Ambiti- | 
on of Catzlme... = 

What was impoſſible, apt -ared to him but " 
extraordinary, and. the.extraordinary ſeem'd to iſ 


him common and ealy, Paſtus animu immode- 


rata, eacredibilia, nimis alta capicbat. 
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Hy E tr me) you may ſee what a Relation there is 
pl een 4 vaf7 Soul, and immoderate things. 
Men adema his Crime, Politicians 
A be his Undertaking, as ill- contrived ; ; for all 
i : that. -atterpred to oppreſs the Com- 
L. except him, had the Favour of the. 


pr an. Afliſtance of the Legions to 


" Etline had neither one, nor t'other of theſe 
; wppor ts ; his Induſtry and his Courage ſup- 
: d:the place of every thing elle,in that great 

bd « Mcult Affair. He himſelf got toge- 

ira B Zody of Soldiers that had hardly any 
ms > Subſiſtence ; yet theſe Troops, under 

'E ſe Diſadvantages, fought with more Ob- 

7, than ever Troops did. Each Soldier 

Wc 'd the 1 Fierceneſs of Casi/ine in this Fight, 

Catiline ſho << the Capacity of a great Cap- 

Fa nd the $1 rournels of the braveſt and moſt 

> Soldier. Never. did Man die with (© 
Patch Brayery and Fiercencls. 
Tis difficult even for the beſt Man to read 
this Battle, and be very. much of the Re- 
- pub lick's fide againſt bim ; *ris impoſſible not 
to forger his Crime, and pity his Misfortune.. 
* > He might have ſecurely gotten a-great Pow- 
|, "without infringing the Laws. 

This ambitious Man, ſo vaf7 in his Projets 
| ahrays aimed at Power, and at length fell 
Li that. Fatal Conſpiracy » Which ruined 

M. 
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378 A Diſcourſe upon the Word Vaſt, ; 


Who was greater, or more dexterous than 
Ceſar 2 What Addreſs, what Induſtry did henos 
diſcover in ſending home that prodigious Multi, 
rude of Switzers, who had endeavoured to eſt;. MW 
bliſh themſelves amongſt the Gazls ? It requiry | 
as much Prudence as VYalour todiflodge the Ger. M 
mans ; and he equally diſplay'd both Talents. © 
He thow'd an admirable Dexterity in mang. 
ging the Gaul/s, making uſe of their parts. 
cular Jealouſies to enſlave them by the help; 
of one another. Something of wva#7, that i 
mingled with his Noble Qualities, made him : 
forſake bis Ordinary Meaſures to undertake: 
the Expedition of Britain. A fantaſtical Ex-.; 
pedition, vaio in regard of his Reputation, and»; 
altogether unſerviceable to his Intereſts, 4 

What ſtratagems did he not make ,uſe of to; 1 
remove the Obſtacles that oppoſed his Deſign: 1 
of Sovereignty 2 He undermined the Credit of: MW 
all the Reputable Men, : that could ſupport the . W 
Republick. He made Cicero be baniſhed by 

_ Clodius,who had lain with his own Wife.He gave 

| ſo much uneaſineſs to CatxSus and Lucullu, 
that they left all Buſineſs. He rendred the In- 
tegrity of Cato odious, and the Greatneſs of 
Pompey (uſpe&ed. He raiſed the-People againit 
thole that ProteCted their Liberty. Thus you ſee 
how Ceſar play'd his Cards againſt the De: 
tenders of the'State ; and.how he carried him-: 
ſelf towards thoſe that aſliſted him to over- 
whelm it. His Inclination for factious Perfons 
dilcovered it ſelf in Catiliye's ue ; 

= the 
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was a Friend' 'of the latter, "and a ſecrec 


7x 
Py 
ﬆ& 


s a Koop lice of his Crime. He courted the 


| Friet hip of Clodius, a Man violent and rafh. 

F: £jo yo'd: larereſts with Craſſus, who was ra- 

FJ rich, than a good Citizen. He made 
bx of Pompey's Acquaintance , to gain him- 

j eputarion/: -And when 'twas thought high 

't «2 0 clip the Wings of his Autbortty; and 

-t0:pr Mom the Eſtabliſhment of his Power, he 
x nothing that might hep to ruine - 


Hl beated Abthony i in his fide ; he gained 
! ar Cri and Dolabela: He fixed to himſelf 
"9x Oppius, Balbus, and all the dilaffe- 
| .all the bold undertaking Perſons he knew, 
| thort, all that were capable of bringing a- 
Ba lb r-under him, the Ruine of the: Common- 
po alth.. Meaſures fo fine, and artificial, Me- 
ya ds ſo ſecret and ſo delicate, Actions all tend- 
; g to. one Centre, fo much Diſſimulation, ſo 
7 many ſubtle Fetches cannot be attributed to a 
 vaf# Soul ; his Faults, his Misfortunes,his Ruine, : 
| aod his Death canbe imputed to nothing elſe. 
It was this Soul that hindred him from enſla- 
| viog Rome as he might have done, or from go» 
verning it as he ought, 'Tis this that inſpired 
bim with the Thoughts of making War upon 
the Parthians, when it was more neceſlary for 
him to have made ſure of the Rowars, at that 
Critical JunEture, when the Romans were nei» 
ther Citizens nor Subjets ; when Czfar was. 


. 
neither Magiſtrate, nor Tyrant ; when he vi- 
olated 
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380 A Diſcourſe upon the Word Vit, We 


olated all the Laws of the Republick, LY We 
cquld not ſet up his own: Thus being per. M9 
plexed, unſetled, loft in va#? Idea's of his M4 
imagined Grandeur, not knowing how to rule Wi 
his Thoughts, nor his Affairs, he offended the WW; 
Senate, and yet truſted the Senators ; he aban. © 
doned himſelf to faithleſs and ungrateful Men, WW; 
who preferring Liberty before all Vertues, for. Ml; 
got the Friend and BenefaQtor, when they facrt. 
ficed the Maſter. -— 1] 

Commend, Gentlemen, commend a w# W: 
_ it coſt C2/ar both his*Empire and his MW; 
Life. R0IS..* __ - 
Beautru, who judged well enough of the MW. 
Merit of Men,uſed to prefer Char /es the Fifth to MW: 
all the Men that Europe ever produc'd ſince the WW 
time of the -Romans. T will not pretend to deter- WW. 
mine ſo nice a Caſe,but thisTmay venture toaf- MW. 
firm,that hisCourage, his AQivity,hisVigour,his W. 
Magnanimity, and his Conſtancy made him as 
conſiderable, as any Prince of his Time. 

Whea he took upon him the Government of 
his Dominions, 'he found' Spain revolted againll 
Cardinal Ximenes, who was Regent there. The 
ſevere Humour, and intraQtable Br haviour of 
the Cardinal, were inſupportable to. the Sp«- 
wards. Charles was obliged to go to Spazn, 
and taking the Management of Aﬀairs out of 
the hands of Ximenes, into his own, all the 
Grandees returned immediately to their Duty, 


and all the Cities. to their Obedience. oo 
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the Fentlemen of he len, 18 L 
1 of Giſh was more Politick, or more Fortunate 
" Li : Francis the Firſt 

> their Competition for the Empire, Francs 
ms more Rich and more Powerful. Charles 
ai ed it by his Fortune, or by the Superiority 
Fi is © Genius, The Victory of Pavia, and the 
[king of Rome put into his Hands a King of 
Fi ceand a Pope. A Triumph, that ſurpaſe 


F--2 
\ 
E 3: dal thoſe of the ancient Romans. The great 


> off Smalcade was undermined by his 


| > ork Face of Affairs in Germany, transferr'd 
L-3 W9 


the EleQorſhip of Saxony from one Branch to 
| znother ; I mean from Frederick, who was dif- 
| poſſeſs'd, to the Houſe of Maurice, who had 
followed the victorious Party. Religion i it ſelf 
I: enſlaved to Victory, and received from the 
| Villof the Emperor the famous nterim, which 
will never be forgotten. But this va## Soul 
embraced too many Things, to regulate any 
one in particular : he did not conſider that he 
could do more by others, than by himſelt; and 

at that very time when he thought he had ſub- 
died Rome and rhe Empire, Maurice turning 
zpainſt him the Armies which he pretended to 
command for his Service, was fo near ſurpri- 
zing of him, that he forced him to eſcape 
In his Shirt, and to retire in great Diſorder 
to Willac. 

It is certain, that Char/es the Fifth had great 
Qualities, and performed very great AQtons; 


but this va#F Soul, for which he is applauded, 
, made 


5 -. 
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: Condut, and by his Valour.. He changed the | 


MARC; . 
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made him commit manySoleciſms,and brouphe ll » 
many Misfortunes upon him. To that are ow. i: 
ing his fatal Undertakipgs in Afrzck, and ſeve. Wl * 
ral other Deſigns, asill projeed, as they were. 
ill executed; ro that are owing thoſe Voyage, 
from Nation to Nation, wherein there wa 
more Fancy than real Intereſt. Tis this va 
Soul, that made the Spayzards call him a Knight. 
Errant, and gave an Occaſion to'thoſe that did 
not love him, to fay, That he was a preater 
Traveller than Conquerour. Admire, Gen 
tlemen, admire” if you pleaſe, the Vertue of 
this va? Spirit. It turns the Hero intoa Knight: 
Errant, and gives to Heroical Truths the Air 
of Fabulous Adventures. 

I could ſhew that this ſame Spirit was the | 
Caule of all the Misfortunes of the laſt Duke of 
Burgundy, as well as thoſe of Charles Emanuel, 
Duke oi Savoy. But I am impatient te come 
to Cardinal Richelien, to diſcover in his Perſon 
the different Efle&s of the great and the va#. 
One may ſay of Cardinal Richelieu, that he had 
a very Great Genius; and as it was Great, be 
brought extraordinary Advantages to nr 
Kingdom ; but as it it was ſometimes Yaff, he 
carried us to.the Brink of Ruine. When. 
he fiſt came into rhe Miniſtry, he found that 
Frange was governed by the Counſels of Rome 
and Madrid. Our Miniſters received all the 


lImpreflions that Cardinal Marguemont gave 
them. 


Tr? 
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| Jive The I managed this Cardinal, as the 
Is xrds managed the Pope. The King , 
\ was as jealous of the Grandeur of his: 
Ki Bom: as any King cou'd be, deſign'd 
ith himſelf 'to follow the true Inter- 


I [oft of it. ' The Artifices of thoſe that go- 
7 Wl yerned, * made him follow that of Strangers. 
- WI Ant if Cardinal Richeliev had not fat at 


| the Helm , this Prince, who was 'natural- 
ly.an Enemy to Spain and /taly, had been a 
good Spaniard, or good Ttalian, in ſpite of his 
| Averſion. 1 will inſtance in a thing that's little 
known, but very true; Cardinal Marguemont 
writ a long Letter to Cardinal Richelieu con- 
'&rning the Buſineſs of the Yaltoline ; and to 
| Wgratiate bimſelf with this new Miniſter , 

| be carefully inſtructed him 1n all the curious 
' Meaſures that a Man ought to obſerve,whbea he 
ls any thing to do with the /talians and Spa- 
' wards. Cardinal Richelieu, for an Anſwer, tent 
_ four Lines, the Senſe of which,is as follows. 


The King bath changed the Council, and the 
Council their Maxim ; an Army will be ſent to 
the Valtoline which ſhall make the Pope more 
compliant, and oblige the Spaniards to give us 
Satisfaction, 


His Excellency de Marquemont was much fur- 
prized at the Smartneſs ot the Letter, and yet 
more to ſee the new Spirit, that now began to 


influence the Miniſtry, As he was an cxpert 
Man, 


354 AD iſcourſe pon the Ford Vaſt, er" 


Man, he changed the Model of his Condya Wt 6 
and begg'd Pardon of the Miniſter, for beigo i 
{o pretumptuous as to giye him Inſtruction; M 
which himſcl ought to have received fromhig, 
He confeſs'd he was 1n an Error to bclieve thy? 
the Spaniards would be ever brought to a req. 
{onable Treaty, by Virtue of a Negotiation. | 

Monſicur de Sexeterre often ſaid, That this 
ſhorc Letter of Cardinal'Rzichel/ien ro Carding! 
Marquemoirt, was the firſt thing that ler Peg. 
ple 1nto the Secret of this Miniſter's Deſign to 
pull down the Power of Spazn, -and reſtgre to. 
our Nation the Superiority it had loft. | 

But before any thing of Importance cou'd te 
undertaken abroad, tt was neceſſary to be 
cure at home, and the Fugonot Party was (0: 
confiderable in France, that it ſeem'd to com-{ 
poſe another State within the State. This did 
not hinder Richec/jen from reducing them.As the 
War had been unfortunately carried on in the 
Miniſtry 6f the Conſtable de Laynes, he was 
obliged to fall upon a new Scheine, and this 
produced EffeRs full as happy, as the other 
had done the quite contrary. 

It was agreed' on by all, that Rochelle was 
the Soul of the Party, there it was that Delibe- 
Tations were made, and Deſigns formed : the In- 
tereſts of a Hundred anda HundredCities united 
there ; and 'twas from thence, that a Body com- 
Fos'd of ſo many (eparate Parties, received Lt 
and Motion. There was nothing ell: j be 
| one 
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done then, but to take Rochelle, and when that 


, fell, all the reſt muſt fall on courſe. 
«WM But when the Strength of the Place came to 
-"W be conſidered, when they thought on the vaſt 


' Numbers that wou'd defend it, the Zeal of theſe 
'Pebple,and how obſtinately their Soldiers wou'd 
fipht ; when they conſidered how eafy it was to 
relieve it ; when they ſaw the Sea at Liberty, 
and conſequently the Gates open to Strangers, 
then they believed that to be impregnable, which 
tad never been taken. In ſhort, all but Cardi- 
nal Richelieu deſpaired of any Poſlibility to 
take it. ST 
| He was in Hopes, and his Hopes made him 
form the Deſign of this great Siege. In the 
Deliberation, all Difficulties were raiſed ; in the 
[Execution all ſubdued. - | 
' We hall eternally remember that famous 
'Digue, that ſtupendous Work of Art, which 
offer'd Violence to Nature it ſelf, and gave new 
Bounds to the Ocean; We. ſhall always re- 
ember the Obſtinacy of the Beſteged, and the 
Reſolation of the Beſiegers. ET 

To what end ſhould we make a longer Diſ> 
Courſe 2 Rochelle was taken, and it was hardly 
lurrendred; when a greater Enterprize call'd us 
broad. TheDukedom of Mantua coming bySuc«. 
&ſlion to the Duke of Nevers, France had a mind 
to take Pofleflion of it for him,andSpazn rais'd an 
Armyto prevent us. TheEmperor,under pretence 
of fecuring his Right, but indeed with a Deſign 
t ſerve Spain, marched m"_ Troops into /taly, 

C ang 
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and the Duke of S2voy, who had embraced the 
Intereſts of the Houſe of Auſtria, had engaged Wl 
to ſtop us at the Paſſage of the Mountains, to M 
give the Spaniards 'and Germans leiſure to exe. M- 
cute their Deſigns. CE _—=- 
So many Oppoſitions were to no purpog,, 
the Pas of — was forced, the Emperors 
Army entirely loſt. Spino/a died with Grief 
for not taking Caſal ; the Duke of Nevers was 
acknowledged Duke of Mantua, and remained 
in quiet Poſſeſſion of his Dominion; whilſt the 
Emperor's Army deſtroyed it ſelf in /tay, 
Guſtavus King of Sweden ravagedGermany,where | 

he won Battles, took Cities, and' extended his 
Conqueſts from the Baltick-Sea to the very M 
Rhine.. He became too Powerful for us, when M 
he was kil'd; and his Death left the Swedes too WM 
Feeble to ſupport our Intereſts. Then it was ' 
that Cardinal Richeliex ſhow'd the Maſter-picce. 

' of his Politicks, He retain'd the Troops that MW 
were deſirous of marching home into Swedeland, 
He managed the good Intentions of 2 young 
Queen not well fixed in her Throne, and ſup- 
ported himſelf fo well by Bavaria, that the 
War was maintain'd under a new Reign, with 

as much Vigour, as it had been under that 
great King. — 


When the Duke of Weymar, and Mareſchal 
Flornes had laſt the Battle of Norlingue, Card 
na! Richelieu redoubled his Succours, diſpatch'd 
great Armics into Germany, ſtopt the Progrels 
of the Imperialifts, and gave the Swedes 3n 

1 Oppor- 
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#0 the Gentlemen of the Academy. 387 
"Opportunity to re-eſtabliſh their Afﬀairs in the 
WW Empire,” IM 
" Allthis was perſorm'd by Cardinal Richeljen, 
” BW 25 he was Great, Magnanimous, Wile and Re- 
MW. ſolute. Now let us {ce what: he did by his waf# 
W ooul. 
- The impriſoning of theEleQor of 7rzers,gave 
| us an Occaſion, or at leaſt a Pretence, to de- 
clare War againſt the Spanzards ; and this De- 
figa, was worthy of the.Great Soul of Cardinal 
Richelieu : But that vaF7 Spirit, which ſome 
"aſcribed to him, loſt it ſelf 1a ſo many various 
Projets, He took ſuch falſe Meaſures abroad, 
and gave ſuch ill Orders at home, that our Af- 
fairs, in all likelihood, muſt have been ruined. 
' The Cardinal had entertained the moſt fan- 
| taſtical Deſign in his Hzad, that ever was; it 
was to attack Flanders behind, and take irom 
_ [tall Communication with Germany, by the 
' Way of the Meyſe. He imagined to take Bruſ- 
| fels, and reduce the Low-Conntries at the ſame 
_ time. For this Effect, -he ſent an Army of 
Thirty-five thouſand Men to joyn rhe Prince 
_ of Orange in Brabant. But inſtead of incloſing 
Flanders between the Meuſe and the Carne, he 
| ſhut up our Army between the Forts of Flan- 
ders and the Mexſe : infomuch thar there was 
neither Proviſions nor Communication in our 
. Camp; and without amplifying the Matter, 
the Miſery was ſo great among us,that after we 
were obliged to raile the Siege of Louvain, de- 
tended by ſome Scholars only, the Officers and 
CC 3 Soldiers 
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395 A Diſcourſe upon the Word Vaſt, 
Soldiers returaed into France, not in a Body 
like Troops, but diſperſed, begging an Alms 
for their” Subſiſtence, like Pilgrims. Sce what 
the vaZ7 Spirit of the Cardinal produced by the 
fantaſtical Project, of the Two Armies conjoin. 
ed. This Great Genius, whoſe Thoughts were 
too diffuſed, took yet worſe Meaſures the fol. 
Towing Campaign. The Enemies forced the 
Count who defended the Paſſage of 
Bec, with an inconſiderable Body. 

_ Having paſſed the Somme, they made them- 
ſelves Maſters of the Field, took our Cities, 
which they found provided with all things.car- 
ried Deſolation as tar as Compregne, ard Terror 
even to Pary. A fine Commendation for Car- 
dinal Richelieun! that his Projedts were vaff, 
That very Quality, which the Geatleinen of 
the Academy value fo highly, made him com- 

mit full as groſs Faults in the Cainpaign of Azre. 
| He undertook a great Siege in Flanders, at the 
fame time that the Count of Soiſſons entred Cam- 
paigne with an Army. Hardly had we taken 
Aire, but the Mareſchal de la Meilleray was de- 

feated, and the City beſieged by the Enemy. 

' If the Count had not ben killed after he had | 
won the Battle of Sedan, we might have expe- 
| Red the greateſt Diſorder in the World, confi- 
dering what a Diſpoſition the People were then: 
in. Had the Gentlemen of the Academy been 
particularly acquainted with Monſieur de Tu- 
rene, they would have plainly found that the 
vaj7 Spurit of theCardinal was by no means ap- 

proved 
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proved by him. That Wiſe General adniired 
hundred Qualitics of this Great Miniſter, but 
he could not endure the vaf?, for which he is 
commended. *Twas that caus'd him to affirm, 
that Cardinal Mazarin was wiſer than Cardinal 
Richelieu ; that the Deſigns of Cardinal Maza- 
rin were juſt anÞ regular, thoſe of Cardin: 1 
Richelieu greater, but not ſo well concerted ; as 
coming from an Imagination that graſped at 
too many Things. | 

Thus, Gentlemen, I have given you ſome 
of thoſe-Reaſons that I had to offer you againſt 
the Word YaF?. If I don't ſubmit to the Judg- 
ment you have given in favour of Macam Ma- 
zarin, 'tis becauſe I have found in your Wri- 
tings a cenſure of Ya, of much greater force 
than can be read in this Diſcourſe. 


_ 


ſt BVREMONT the 
Modern * LEONTIUM. 


OU deſire to be informed, whether [ 
compoſed that Moral of Epicurus, which 
is attributed to me.I might honour my ſelf with 
it, perhaps, if I pleaſed, but I don't loveto give 
my ſelf a Merit Which I have no Right to; for 


—  — 


* The Name of a learned Lady, with whom Epicurus kept 4 
Correſpondence. | | | 
Cc 3 to 


390 St, Evremont 
to deal ingenuoufly with you, it 1s not mine, | 
have ſufler'd a great Diſadvantage by tholelittle 
Treatiles,which have been Publiſhed under my 
N2me.Some of them are well written, however,[ 
don't own them, becauſe they don't belong to 
me; and amongſt ſome things of my own 
Writing, they have mixed aegreat deal of idle 
Stuff, which I dot trouble my. ſelf to diſclaim, 
To a Man of my Age an Hour of Lite well 
managed is much more conſiderable than the 
Purchaſe of an indiftcrent Reputation, - With 
what Difficulty do we ſhake: oft Seli-love? | 
leave it as an Author, and re-take 1t as a Philo- 
ſopher, teeling a fecret Plealure in that which 
_ takes wp all. the Application of others. The 
Word Pleaſure recalls Epicurus into my Mind, 
and maiies me confeſs, that of all the Opinioo Mi 
of Philolophers concerning the Sovereign Good, MW 
none appears to me ſo rational as his. It would 
be to no purpoſe to alledge here -the Reaſons, 
that have been-given a bundred times by the 
Epicureans, that the Love of Pleaſure, and the 
avoiding of Grief are the firſt and moſt natural 
Motions, that are obſerved in Men : That 
Riches, Power, Honour and Vertue may cole 
tribute to our Happineſs ; but that the (ole En- 
joyment of Pleafure or Voluptuouſneſs, is, to 
ipeak all, the fingle End to which our Attions 
tend. *Tis a thing clear enough of it (elf, and 
l am fully perſwaded of it. At the fame time 
I don't well know what this Pleaſure of Zpicurus 
was, for I never ſaw Learned Men fo divided 
ar - about 


about any Point, as they have been about the 


Morals of this Philoſopher. Philoſophers, and 
even ſome of his own Scholars have exclaimed 


againſt him, as a ſenſual and careleſs Perſon, 
that never quitted his Lazineſs but to make a 
Debauch. All Seats are oppoſite to his. Ma- 


giſtrates have Jooked upon his Dotine to be 
prejudicial to the Publick. Czcero, ſo Juſt,and fo 
wife in his Opinions, and Plutarch, fo much 


eſteemed for his Judgment, have not been fa- 


vourable to him. And as for the Chri/t:axs, 
theancient Fathers have made him pals for the 


greateſt and moſt dangerous of impious Perſons. 


Thus I have ſhown you his Enemies, now let 


_ us ſee what his Friends were. Merrodorus, Fer- 
.macus, Menzceus, and many others that uſed to 
_ diſpute with him, . had as much Veneration, as 
| Friendſhip for hisPerſon. D:ogenes Laertius could . 


not write his Life with more Advantage to his 
Reputation, than he has done. Lacretius was 
his Adorer ; Seneca, as much an Enemy as he 
was to his Se&&, hath mentioned him with Praiſe. 
If fomeCities have exprefs'd anAverſion for him, 
others have ere&ted Statues in his Honour, 

In the midſt of all theſe Authorities, ſp op- 
poſite one to the other, what way is there to 
decide the Controverſy 2 Shall I ſay that Epz- 
curus is a Corrupter of good Manners, upon 
the Credit of a jealous Philoſopher, or a diſcon- 
tented Diſciple, who perhaps ſuffer'd himſelf to 


be blindly led by his own Reſentments tor ſome 
- imagined Injury ? 


392 d9&t. Evremont 
Beſides, fince 'tis evident that Epicerw aim. 
ed to ruine the common receiv'd Opinion about 
Providence, and the Immortality of the Soy! 
cannot I eaſily perſuade: my ſelf, that the World 
appear'd againſt a Doctr.ne that gave fo much 


Scandal; and that they defamed the Lite of the 


Philoſopher,on purpole to diſcredit his Opiniong 


with more Authority > But if I am unwilling to | 
receive all that his Enemies and his Rivals have 


publiſhed of him,ſo I do not eaſily believe what 
his Defenders dare ſay. I don't thiok that he 


had a Deſign to introduce a Pleaſure more fe. 


vere than the Vertue of the Szoicks. This Jea- 
louſy of Auſterity ſeems to me extravagant in 
a voluptuous Philoſopher, take his Pleature in 
what Senſe you pleaſe, A pretty Myſtery this, 
to declaim againſt a Vertue, that diveſts x 

Wiſe Man of his Senſes, to eſtabliſh a Pleaſure 
that affords him no Motion. The wiſe Man of 
the Stoicks is a Vertuous Inſenſible ; that of the 
Epicureans a Voluptuous Immoveable. The 
firſt bears Afﬀlicions without Aﬀflictions; the 
ſecond taſtes Pleaſure without Pleaſure, What 
Reaſon had a Philoſopher, that did not believe 
_ the Immortality of the Soul,to mortify the Sen- 


ſes? * Why ſhould he put a Divorce between | 
two Parties, compoſed of the ſame Matter, that 

oyght to find their Advantage in a mutual 
20 


ncord and Union ? I pardon inour Religious 
Mep the fad Singularity of eating nothing 


but Herbs, fince they 'think to obtain 


eternal Happineſs by theſe Auſterities : _ 
-Y Al that 
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that'a Philoſopher, who knows no other good 
ut I Things than thoſe of this World; that the Do- 
Qor of Pleaſure ſhould regale himſelf with Bread "#4 
d MF and Water to arrive at the {overeign Happineſs bf 
h 8 of Life,- is what my little Underſtanding can- 1% 
© Wl not comprehend. If Epzcurus was ſuch a Man, 
| admire that they don't make his Pleaſure cen- 
ter in Death ; for if we conſider the Miſery of 
Life, his chiefeſt Good ſhould have been to 
getrid of it. Believe me, if /orace and Petronius 
| had imagined him tograve been ſucha one as he 
is deſcribed, they would not have choſen him 
to be their Maſter in the Science of Pleaſures. 
As for what ſome People pretend of his great 
Piety towards the Gods, tis no leſs ridiculous, 
than the Mortification of his Senſes ; Thoſe idle 
Deities, thoſe diſabled Beings, from whom he 
law nothing to be hoped, or feared, did not 
' merit the trouble of his Worſhip ; and let not 
| People ſay, that he went to the Temples, for 
fear of drawing the Magiſtrates upon him, and 
ſandalizing bis Cirizens ; for he had much 
kls ſcandalized them by not aſſiſting at their 
| Sacrifices, ' than he offended them by his Wri- 
tings, which deſtroyed the Gods in the World, 
or at leaſt ruined that Confidence the People 
had in their Protetion. But now, ſome one 
will ay to me, What think you of Epicurus 2 
You believe neither his Friends,nor his Enemies, 
his Adverfaries nor his Defenders. What then is 
yourJudgment of him?I'm of Opinion,that Fpi- 
carus was a very wile Philoſopher, who, _ 
| ing 
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ding to different Times and Occaſions, loveq. 


Pleaſure in Repoſe, or Pleaſure in Motion ; and 
that this different Pleaſure, has occaſion'd the 


different Reputation he has found in the World. / 
Timiſecrates and his Enemies have charged him | 
with {enſual Pleaſures ; thoſe that have defer. | 


ded him, talk of nothing but of Spiritual Plez. 
ſures. The former accuſe him of Expenſive 
Banquets,and I am perſuaded that the Accuſation 
1s wel! ground:d., When the latter make 
him {ſwallow down lie Morſels ofCheeſe 
to make better Cheer than uſual, I be. 
licve they don't want Reaſon. When one 
ſide iays, that he argued with Leowtium, they 
ſay true. When the other affirms, that he di 
verted himſelf with her, they don't miſrepre- 
ſent him. - There is a time to laugh and a time 


to weep, according to. Se/omon ; a time tobe. 


ſober and a time to be ſenſual, according to 


Epicurus. Beſides, a Voluptuous Man 1s not | 


equally fo all his Life. | In Religion, the great- 
eſt Libertine is ſometimes the/moſt devout. In 


the Study of Wiſdom, the moſt indulgent to 
Pleaſure, is forhetimes the moſt ſevere. As for 


me, I look otherwiſe upon Epicurus in Youth 
and Health, than in Old Age and Sicknels. 


Indolence, Tranquillity, and the Happineſsot 


idle fick Perſons cannot be better expreſs, 
than they are in his Writings. Senſual Plcs 
fure is no leſs explained in that formal Paſſage, 
which Cicero expreſly alledges. I know, it 


deed, that all imaginable Care has been taken | 
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w deſtroy its Credit, and to invalidate it; 


; 

: Bat are meer Conjetures to be compared with 
tv» ihe Teſtimony of Cicero, who was ſo well ac- 
1 Wquioted with the Philoſophers of Greece, and 


their Opinions ? It were much better ro aſcribe 
thisto the Inconſtancy of Humane Nature, and 
to the Inequality of our Minds. Where is a 
Man-ſo uniform, as to have nothing unequal, 
2nd contradiQory in his Actions 2 Solomon de- 
kerves the Name of Wiſe, at leaſt as much as 
Fticurus, and was equally miſtaken in his O- 
pnions, andin his Conduct. Montagye, when 
he was a young Man, believed that our Thoughts 
ought to be eternally fix'd upon Death, that we 
night prepared for it: when he came to be 
Old, he tells us, he alter'd his Mind, and won'd 
tave vs ſuffer our ſelves to be ſweetly condu- 
_ by Nature, that will ſufficiencly teach us 
todie. 

Mr.Bernier, that great faFourer of Epicerus, 
doth now confeſs, that after he has ſtudied 
Philoſophy Fifty Years, he doubts even of thoſe 
things, that he had believed to be the inoſt cer- 
tain. All Objects have different Faces, ar% ir 
Minds, which are in a continual Motion, look. 
upon them as they turn : ſo that, if I may be 
allowed the Expreſfiion, we have nothing but 
cw Aſpets, while we think we enjoy new Dit- 
coveries. Beſides, Age brings greac Alterati- 
ons in our Humour, and by the Alteration of 
Humour, is very often introduce. thar of onr 

Opinions. To this we may add, ti:at the 
- Plcaſures: 
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Pleaſures of the Senſes ſometimes make ug 
reliſh the Satisfaction of the Mind, as too jejune 
and naked; and that the nice and refined Satif. 
faftions of the Mind, deſpiſe in their turn the 
Pleaſures of the Senles,as too groſs.So we oupht 
nat to be ſ{urprized, that, in ſo great a diverſ. 
ty of Proſpects, and Motions, Epzicurus, who 
writ more than any \Philolopher, ſhould ay 
the ſame thing in a different Manner, accor. 
ding as he might have different Thoughts and 
Notions of it. What Occaſion 1s there tor any 
general Arguments ito ſhew that he had 
no Averſion to all forts of Pleaſures? If 
you conſider his Commerce with the Ladies, 
you'll ſcarce believe that he ſpent fo much 
Time with Leontium and Zerniſſa, to do no- 
ting but talk of Philoſophy with them. But 
it he loved the Enjoyment of them, as a.v6 
luptuous Perſon, he managed himſelt prudent: 
ly; and, as he was indulgent to the Motions 
of Nature,ſo he difliked that any Violence ſhould 
be offer'd to it ; not always reckoning Cha 
ſtity for a Vertue, butalways accounting Lux- 
ury a Vice. He would have Sobriety regulate 
the Appetite, and that the preſent Feaſts ſhould 
, never hurt thoſe that| were to ſucceed. Si 
preſentibus woluptatibus fruaris, ut futaris 
20x noceas, He diſengaged Pleaſures from the 
Diſorders that precede, | and the Diſtaſte that 
follows them. When he fell into Infirmities and 
Pains, he fixed the chiefeſt Good in Indolence: 
Wiſely, in my Opinion, if we conſider the 

Oo Condition 
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Condition he was then in ; for the Ceſlation of 
une MY Pain is theHappineſs of thoſe that languiſh under 
tif. Wir. As for the Tranquillity of Mind, which com» 
the W poſed the other part of his Happineſs ; *tis no- 
lt Mihiog but an Exemption from Trouble: But 
rf. Whe that can no longer have agreeable Motions, 
ho Mis happy, if he can preſerve himſelf from the 
ay MW Vexations of Pain. | 

7 WM After all I have ſaid upon this Article, I con- 
nd Ml dude,that Indolence and Repoſe ought to make 


y Wl the chicfeſt Good of Epicurus, when he was in- 
d WM frm and languiſhing : But for a Man that is in 
If WW perfect Health, for a Man that 1s in a Conditi- 
5, MW on to taſte Pleaſure, I'm of Opinion that Health 


ſhows it ſelf by ſomething more lively than a 
'bare Indolence, and that a good Diſpoſition of 
the Soul requires ſomething more animated 
| than a peaceable State. | 

Welive in the midſt of an infinite Number of 


| I bing affected with the one,and tormented with 
the other : Without very much Philoſophy, a 
little reafon will make aus reliſh good things 
with all-the ſatisfa@ion , and inſtruct us to bear 
the bad with all the patience as we can. 


S 
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Reflexions upon Religion, 


F we rightly confider the Repoſe of this Life ; 


'twere well if Religion had more or leſs In- 
| flaence 
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Goods and Evils, and with Senſes capable of - 
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fluence upon Mankind. It compels, but 4x8 
not ſubje& enough ; like ſome Governmens* 
that take away the Sweetneſs of Liberty, ul” 
yet don't carry with them the Advantages ot 
Subjecion. =. 
The Will makes us aſpire but weakly afteſ* 
thoſe good things which are promiſed usbeculſ®* 
'tis not excited enough by the Underſtanding MW; 
which is not enough convinced, , = 
We fay, out of Compliance, that we belien” 
whatever Authority enjoyns us to believe : Bu; 
without a particular Grace, we are rather per. MW” 
plexed than perſuaded of a thing that doth no 
fall under the Evidence of our Senſes,and which 
affords no manner*of Demonſtration to ou 
Minds. | S | 
This, in fhart, is the Effet of Religion, M- 
. with reſpe& to ordinary Men ; let us now ie 
the Advantages of it in the truly and pertetly Wl 
Religious Man. . 
The truly Devout Perſon breaks off with 
Nature, if we may be allowed ſo to ſpeak, 
to take Pleafure in abſtaining from Plz 
ſures ; and while he ſubjets the Body to the 
Mind,-he makes, in ſome Meaſure, even Morte 
ficatiorfand Pain delightful to himſelf. 
Philoſophy goes no further, than to react! us 
 toendure Misfortunes. The Chriſtian Religion 
makes us triumph over them, and we may {3} 


ſeriouſly of ir, what has been gallantly {aid of 
Love. * 


All other Pleaſures are not worth its Pains. 


Jotf 


* 
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"A true Chriſtian knows how to make his 
Kdrantage of evety thing ; the Evils which he 
ſuffers, are the good Things which God ſends 

tobim. The-good things which he wants, are 

Foils from which Providence has ſecured him, 


fd thing's a Benefic to him, every thing in 
this World is a Mercy ; and when, by the Ne- 
'cflity of his mortal Condition, he muſt die, 
be looks upon the End of Life, as a Paſhage to 
006 more happy, which is never to conclude. 


Such is the Felicity of a true Chriſtian, whilſt 


Certainy and Trouble make the Conditi- 
00 of all others unhappy. 


: Toſay the Truth, moſt of us are unreſolved, 


.andnot fully determined either to Good,or Evil. 
We find in our ſelves a continual Turn and Re- 
turn from Nature to Religion, and from Reli- 
"gion to Nature. 

\ If we abandon the Care of our Salvation to 
ſatisfy our Inclinations, thoſe very Inclinations 


' tile up immediately againſt our Pleaſures ; and 
a Diſguſt for thoſe Objeats, which flatter'd us 


moſt of all, makes us return to the Care of our 
Nalvation. * 

. If, on the other hand, we renounce our Plea- 
ſures our of a Principle of Conſcience, the ſame 
thing happens to us in our ſearch after Sal- 
vation, for either Habitude or Tediouſneſs 
makes us return to the Objects of our firſt Inclt- 
tions, 

I have ſhown how it ſuccedes with us, as to 


Religion within our ſelves. Let us now obſerve 


- what 
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what Judgment the Publick makes of it. 

It we forſake God for the World, we ar 

looked upon as impious, Perſons. 

If we forfake the World for God, we gre 
thought to be weak,. and decay'd in our Un. MW 

derſianding, and we are as little pardoned for M 

Sacrificing Fortune to Religion, as Religion to IM 

Fortune. | 4 
| The ſingle Example of Cardinal Rezz, will 

ſuffice to juſtify my Aſſertion. 

When he was made Cardinal by Intrigues, 
FaQtions, and Tumults, the World exclaim'd 
againſt him as an Ambitious Man, that facri- 
ficed, not only the Publick, but his Conſcience, 
and Religion to his Fortune ( as- they aid), 
When he left the Cares of Earth for thoſe of 
Heaven ; when the Perſuaſion of another Life 
made him conſider the Grandure of this as a 
Chimzra, then they ſaid his Head was turned, 
and made that to paſs for a ſcandalous Weak- 
neſs in him, which is propoſed to us in Chriſtia- 
nity, as the greateſt Vertue. 

Men of mean Qualities ſhow but little Favour 
. to great Vertues; a lofty Wiſdom offends an 
ordinary Reaſon. iN | 

Mine, as ordinary as it is, admires a Perfon 
who is throughly perſuaded, and would admwe | 
him ſtill more, could I find him infenſible toall 
the Temptations of Fortune. h 

I ſomewhat queſtion the Sincerity of thoſe 
Preachers, who offer us the Kingdom of Hes 
ven 1a Publick, and yet follicit a ſmall ” 


'n private, with all the Vigour and Applica- 
© IF tion imaginable. 

MS The ſole Idea of eternal Happineſs renders 
re I the Poſſeſſion of every thing elſe contemprible 
n- WH ton Man of true Belief : But becauſe few of us 
have Faith, few of us are able to defend this 
Idea againſt outward Objeas; the Rope of 
| what 1s promiſed to us, naturally yielding to 
the Enjoymeat of whit 1s before us. 

With the greateſt part of Chriſtians, the de- 
fire of believing ſerves inſtead of Belief : The 
| Will gives them a ſort of Faith by its Deſires, 


'T have known ſome devout Men, that in a 
ſtrange ſort of a Contrariety between their Af- 
| tion and their Reaſon, loved God pertetly 
' vithout having/a ſtrong Faith in him. 


AﬀeQion of their Heart, there was nothing 
.but zeal for Religion ; 'twas all Fervency and 
Love. When they examined their Reaſon, they 
were amazed to. fee' that they cou'd not com- 
- prehend what they loved ; and were at a loſs 
how to anſwer themſelves upon the Subje& of 
their Love. Then, to deliver my (ſelf in ſpiri- 
tual Terms, they wanted Conlolations; and 
fell into that ſad ſtate of Devotion, which is 
called Aridity and Dryxeſ$ in the Language of 
the Monaſteries. 

God alone is able to give us a ſteddy, firm 


and real Faith. All that we can do of our 
D d ſelves, 
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which the Underſtanding with all its Light 


-When they abandoned themſelves to the . 
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402 A Fragment upon Friendſhip 


ſelves, is to humble our Underſtanding in Op. 
poſition to the Light of Nature, and t» 
execute with Submiſſion what is ordained for 


us 


Humanity eaſily mingles its Errors in Mat- 
ters of Faith ; but it ſeldom miſtakes in the 
Practice of Vertues ; for it is leſs in our Power 
to think juſtly of the things of Heaven, than to 
do well. 

A Man can never be miſtaken in Actions of 
Juſtice and Charity. | 

Sometimes Heaven ordains, and Nature 
makes an Oppoſition. 

Sometimes Nature demands what Reaſon 
forbids. But in Matters of Juſtice and Charity 
all Debates are ſilenced, and there is, as it were, 
a general Agreement between _ Nature, 
and Reaſon. 


— 
— ——— — 


4 "TRE s. Friendſhip 
without Friendſhip, 


HE Love of Women has ſoftned the 

Courage of Men ; the Virtue of Good 
| Men has been aker'd by it. The Grandeur of 
a Magnanimous Soil maypbe weakened, but 


true Wiſdom incurrs little Danger from tht 
Female SEX, 


The 
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The Wife Man, who is above their Weak” 
nels, their [nequalities, and their Fancies, can 

overn them at his Pleaſure, or clle parts with 
Þ fu as he ſees convenient, While he beholds 
7s in Slavery, and tormented by an unfor- 


rare Paſſion, he is eaſy and ſedate, and knows 
| nothing of thoſe Diſturbances which are not to 
' 'becured by Reaſon alone. 
| Not but that he may fall into an Error, for 

there is no ſuch t thing as Stability in Humane 


Nature ; However, it 1s not long betore he 


recovers his way, and comes to enjoy his for- 


mer Repoſe. 

 Weno ſooner begin to grow Old, but we begin 
to be difplealed with our ſelves, through an Une 
afineſs we ſecretly frame within us. Then 
our Soul, free from Self-Love, is apt to ad- 
mire whatever it ſees, and what would ſormer- 
ly have pleaſed us but indifferently, charms 
us then, and enſlaves us to our own Weak- 


| neſs. 


Hence it comes to paſs, that Miſtreſles diſ- 
poſe of their Old Lovers, and Wives of their 
Old Husbands as they pleaſe : Hence it was 
that Syphax abandoned himſelt to the Will of 
Sophonisha , and Auguſtus was managed by 
Livia. And, not to ; +6998 all my Examples 
from Antiquity,this made Monſieur de /a Ferte 
Seneterre, a Perſorf worthy to be named with 
Kings and Emperors, upon the ſcore of his 
excellent Qualities ; this, I ſay, made that 


Courtier, who was equally Wiſe and Police, 
| d 2 fy 
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404 A Fragment upon Friendſhip 
ſuffer himſelf ro be captiv'd by a Woman, 
whom he married 1n his latter Days. If you 
knew, ſaid he to his Friends, the Condition of 
a Perſon of my Age, who hath nothing but 
himſelf roentertain his Solitude with, you would 
not wonder that I was reſolved to have a Com- 
panion that pleaſed me, let the Purchaſe coſt 
what it would. For my part,I never diſcommend. 
ed him : And indeed why ſhould I cenſure that 
which ſo great 8 Man hath authorized by his 
Example 2 However, in ſpite of his Authority, 
] ſhall always eſteem| the Man that hath 
Strength enough to preſerve a true Taſte of 
Liberty to the end of his Lite. Not that the 
Iadifterence of theſe free and diſengaged Gen- 
tlemen is always to be commended. However, 
Ict us not make Friendſhip degenerate into Ser- 
vitude, but ſee that the Commerce be as agree- 
able to our Friends, as to our ſelves. If any 
thing more is required of me than my Endes- 
vours and hearty Concern for the Perſon I love, 
any thing more than my ſmall Afſiſtance,when 
he 1s 1n Diſtreſs ;- than Diſcretion 1n the com- 
mon Courſe or Life, and ſecrecy in Aﬀairs of 
Moment let him go and ſeek for a Friend elle- 
where. ior I can aftord him no more. 

Violent Paſſions, as they are unequal, fo they 
are terrible Symptoms of an approaching 
Change. In Love, none ſhould have theſe 
Exceſles, but the Polexander's, and the Cyrus's 
of our Romances; .nor in FrienJſhip, but the 
Greſtes and Pilades of our Plays, Theſe are 

| things 
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' things to read, and to ſee repreſented, which 


arenot to be found in the Practice of the World: 
And 'tis happy they are not ; for they would 
produce very extravagant Effects. 

What did. Oreſtes ever do, that great and il- 
luſtrious Example of Friendihip 2 What did he 
ever do, I ſay, that ought not to poſlets us 
with Horror ? 

He kill'd his Mother, he aſſaſſinated Pyrrhus, 
and fell into ſuch ſtrange Diforders, that it coſt 
the very Players their Lives, who endeavour'd 
to repreſent him. 

[f we carefully obſerve the Nature of thoſe 
Obligations which are fold fo dear, we ſhall 


find they proceed from a hideous Melancholy, 


the chiet Ingredient in the Compoſition of all 


Man-haters. 
[ muſt own indeed, that a Reſolution to love 


but one Perſon, and to hate all the reſt, is what 


is taken for Vertue in Private. But in the 


mean time 'cis a Vice againſt all che World: 


He that makes us loſe the Acquaintance of the 


reſt of Mankind, by deſeriing-them as himſelf 


has done, makes us loſe more than he is worth, 
let his Merit be never ſo grear. We may act 
the diſintereſſed as long as we pleaſe, and con- 


fine all our Thoughts and Deſires to one ſingle 
Paſſion ; yet this Friendſhip of ours, for all its 
_ mighty Pretences, will intallibly languiſh, if 


Society does not now and then revive ut with 
the Conveniencies and Delights of Lite. Ler the 


Union between two Perſonas be never (o {irid, 


Dd 3 It 
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it will want the Aſhilance of foreign things to 
divert and pleaſe it. Notwithſtanding the 
boaſted Sy mpathy between them, the Partici. 
pation of Counlſcls and Secrets, it will find it x 
hard Matter to furnifh/ SatistaCtion in Propor. 
tion to the Vexation it Occaſions. ' *Tis in the 
World, and among(t Divertiſements, and By- 
{ineſs that the moſt agreeable Friendſhips are 
form'd : | more eiteem| the Correſpondence of 
Monfieur d' Eſtrees, and Moifienr de Sencterre, 
who lived Fifty Years at Court in an uninter- 


rupted Amity : I ſer a greater value upon the - 


Confidence thit Monfieur de Turenne had in 
Monſiear de Ruvignt tor Forty Years to- 
gether,thanvpoa thoſe extravagant Friendſhips 
that never do any good 1n either Sex. No- 
thing contributes more to the Happineſs of 
Life, than Friendſhip. | And nothing diſturbs 


its Repoſe ſo much as Friends, if we bave not. 


Judgment enough to chuſe them well. Im- 
portunate Friends make us wiſh they were 1n- 
different ; the moroſe give us more uneaſinels 
by their Humour, than they do us good by their 
Services. The imperious tyrannize over Us. 


We muſt hate whatever they do, be it never ſo 


apreeable : We muſt love what they love, tho 
*tis nauſeous and diſpleaſing: We muſt do Vi 
olence to our Nature, enſ}ave our Judgment, 
renounce our Taſte, and under the pretty 
Name of Complaiſance, pay a general Submi{- 


Us, 
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ſion to all that they think fit ro impoſe upon 


Jealous 


. Jealous Friends are an inſupportable Plague ; 
they hate all Adyice that is not of their own 


' happens to ns without their Knowledge, as the 
rejoice at all the II] that befalls us by taking the 
Diretions of others. There are Men in the 
' World that make a Profeſſion of Friendſhip, 
| and value themſelves upon taking our part un- 


i WW faſonably, atrandom, and upon all Occaſions. 


) Friends' of this Character, ſerve for nothing 
- I cl&, but to incenſe the World againſt us by 
: MW their imprudent Conteſts. There are others, 
| that juſtity us when no Body accuſes us ; who 

| by their Indiſcretion make us commit Crimes 
| ia Places where we never were, and draw [In- 
| conveniences upon us we would willingly a- 
void, Let thoſe that pleaſe, be contented with 
- fuch Friends: As for me, I am not farisfied 
' with a Man's good Intention only; I wou'd 
bave : u_ with Diſcretion and Prudence. 

_ : A Man's Aﬀection does not make me amends 
for the Miſchief he does me : Þ thank him for 
bis impertinent Zeal, and adviſe him to ſeek to 
be applauded for it among(t Fools. . If the Un- 
derſtanding does not dire the Heart, Friends 
are more proper to diſturb than Pleaſe us, and 
more capable of hurting than ſerving us. In 
the mean time, we hear nothing talked of but 
the Heart, in all the Diſcourſes that are made 
upon Love and Friendſhip. Poets become 
troubleſome upon this Theme, Lovers tedious, 


and Friends ridiculous. We ſee nothingelle in 
D-d 4 our 
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403 A Fragment upon Friendſhip 
our Plays but King's Daughters, that yield the 
Heart but refuſe the Hand; or Princeſſes that 
give the Hand, but cannot agree to yield the 

Heart. Lovers become nauſeous, by perpety- 
ally demanding the Sincerity of this Heart; 
and Friends, when they value themſelves upon 
their Services, challenge it for their gue, as 
well as Lovers. This 1s not to know the Ns. 


ture of it, where, for a little irregular Heat, for 


ſome unequal and uncertain Tenderne(s we 
ſometimes find in it, we may obſerve at other 
times nothing but Caprice, Ingratitude and In- 
fidelity, which we have juſt Reaſon to be a 
fraid of. BY | 


Not todiſpleaſe the Fancy of our Poets, and 


the Humour of our Painters, we call Love, 


very improperly, Blind, Love is for the moſt 
_ part a Paſſion, of which the Heart makes an 
1]l Uſe. E = 

The Heart is a blind Guide, - which leads us 
into all our Errors; *tis that which prefers a 
Fool before a Man of Senſe ; that doats upon 
ugly Objeats, and ſcorns the amiable ; that be- 
{tows it (elf upon the moſt deformed, and refus 
ſes the moſt beautiful. |In ſhort, that makes 
all our Women run after * Focoude's ugly Gal- 
lant. 

It breaks the Meaſures of the moſt exact, 1t 
unhinges the Devotion of the moſt Vertuous, 


* An Italian, who found bis Wife in Bed with a moſt deform'd Wretch. 
4 and 
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and undermines the Piety of the greateſt Saints. 
[t pays as little regard to Rules in a Convent, 
as to Love in a Family : *Tis Faithleſs to a 
Husband, but much more fo to a Lover ; it 
diſcompoſes th® former, and diſturbs the 
latter. 
as MW lt acts without Advice, and without Know- 
4 WM ledge. Ic rebels againſt Reaſon that ſhould con- 
Yr MF ducttit; and moves ſecretly by hidden Springs, 
[: which it doth net communicate ; 1t beſtows 
r 8 and withdraws its Aﬀections without occaſion ; 
- WW itengages without Deſign,and breaks oft with- 
: out obſerving any Decorum. In a Word, it 
_ occaſions a great deal of idle inſignificant Cla- 
| WW mour, which is a diſcredit to the Parties con- 
I cern'd. | 
And this is the common Fate of Love and 
Friendſhip. Bur if the Heart grounds its Aﬀe- 
ion upon Juſt and ſolid Reaſons, there is no 
Rupture to be apprehended; for cither it laits 
ſo long as a Man lives, or it inſenſbly breaks 
off with Diſcretion and Speed. It is certain, that 
Nature has placed in our Hearts ſomething Gay 
and Laughing,ſome ſecret Principleot Aﬀection, 
which conceals its own Tenderneſs from others, 
but opens and communicates it ſelf to its Friends. 
But the Uſe of it has'been no farther received 
and authorized amongſt Men, than as it may 
render Life more ealy and happy- 
This is the Maxim that ZEprcurus has ſo 
much recommended to his Diſciples. 


Cicero 
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Czrcero Exhorts us fo it, and invites yg 
by ſeveral Examples; | Sexeca, as moroſe ang 
ſevere as he is, becomes [weet and tender 
ſo ſoon as he begins to ſpeak of Friendſhip, 

Montagne refines upon Senect in more lively 
Expreſlions. 

Gaſſendus ſets forth the- Advantages of 
this Vertuc, and infuſes them into the Reader, 
as MuCi) as lies in his Power. 

All Men of Reaſon and Probity agree with 
Philolophers upon this Foundation, that Friend- 
ſhip ought to contribute more than any other 
thing, to our Happineſs. 

And in Truth,.a Man would hardly leave 
imlelt upon any Account whatever, to unite 
himſelf to another, if! he did not find more 
Pleaſure in this Union, than in the firſt Inſinua- 
tions of Selt-love. 

The whole World has nothing more prect- 
cus than the Friendſhip of wiſe Men. 
That of others, as it is imperious and ill ma- 
niged, fo it diſturbs the Peace of Publick Soct: 
ety, and the Pleaſures of Private Converle 
| tions. | [ | 

'Tis a favage Friendſhip, which Reaſon dif 
owns, and which we could wiſh to fall on our 
Enemies, to be revenged of them for nating 
us, / | 

But tho' Friends be never ſo ſincere and re- 
gular, *tis inconvenient to have too many 
of them. When our Cares are divided into lo 


many Streams and Channels, we can —_ 
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'niod our own Afﬀairs, nor thoſe of other Men, 
with that Application as they deſerve ; for 
our Soul is too much diſtracted to fix it ſeit ex+ 
atly, to any one particular thing. The beſt 
y WW way.we can take is to leek our Advantage in 


Commerce with all Mankind, and our In- 


of | creſt where-evet we can find it. 
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A'S nothing 1s fo honourable as an ancient 
"A Friendſhip, fo nothing is fo ſcandalous as 
an old Paſſion. Undeceive your {elf, Madam, 
of the falſe Merit of being faithful,acd take it for 
a certain Truth, that Conſtancy is. the only 
thing in the World, that can bring the Repu- 
tation of your Beauty in queſtion. Who knows 
whether you reſolved to love but one Perlcn, 
or whether it was your Unhappineſs to find but 
ene ſingle Lover. Malicious People will be apt 
to fancy the latter. ' 

You vainly imagine that you practiſe a Ver- 
tue; while alaſs you make us ſuſpect you have 
Defe&s which we don't perceive. Inthe mean 
time conſider how rwany Inquietudes accom- 
pany this pretended Vertue, and what a vaſt 
difference there is between the Diſguſts that an 
cld Engagement gives us, and the pleaſant Con- 
flicts of a growing Paſſion. 


in 
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In a new Amour we'paſs every Hour of the Wl 1t 
Day with new Satisfaction. 'Tis an unexpre(. 
ſible Pleaſur- to find that our Love grows up. Whol 
on us every Minute ; but in a Paſſion of an olg Miz 
ſtanding, our time is ſpent very uneaſily, in Wii 
{till loving leſs, or not loving at all. to 

We may live well enough with Perſons that 
are indifferent to us ; either com:mon Cvility, 
or good Manners, or the Contideration that 
they may ſometimes be ſerviceable to us, may 
reconcile us to it. But how milcrably do we 
paſs our Lives with them whom we Love, when 
we find that we are not beloved again. 

[ have only tour Words more to ſay to you, 
and I will be fo free with you as to deſire you 
to make ſome Reflexion upon them. It you 
continue ſtill to place your AﬀeCtion upon thar, 
which ought to difpleaſe you, *tis a Sign you 
have none of the beſt Taſtes ; and if you have 
not Reſolution cnough, to quit that which 
makes you uneaſy, 'tis a downright Weaknels; 
You ovght to put it into your Litany, and pray 
to be delivered from it. 


"—_— —_ 
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F you find any Extravagancies in the little 
Book I ſend you, you are oblig'd in Honour 
roexcuſe them, ſince you have rob'd me of my 


Judgment, which might have hinder'd me from 
commuting them. [ 
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[have been honour'd in my time with theCom- 

y of very amiable Perſons,to whom I am be- 
p. holden for leaving me ſo much good Senſe as [ 
Is Mhdoccaſion for to eſteem their Merit, without 
in diſturbing my Repole : But have juſt Grounds 

tocomplain of you, for Plundering me of all 

it Moy Reaſon, which the others had left me. 
7, WM How unhappy is my Condition! I have loſt 
every thing on the ſide of Reaſon, and I (ee 
mtlnog for me to pretend to on the ſide of 
Pafion. Shall I ask you to love a Man of my 
ge? I am not fo fooliſh as to expect 
Miracles in my Favour. If rhe Merit of my 
Paſſion cou'd obtain of you a Regret that | am 
Old, and a Defire that I were Young again, I 
ſhould be content. The Favour of a Wiſh is 
but a ſmall thing, pray refuſe me not that. It 
s natural to wiſh that every thing we love 
vere amiable. 

There never was ſo difintereſſed a Paſſion in 
the World, as mine. I love thoſe who love . 
you; I confider your Lovers as your Subjects, 
nſtead of hating them as my Rivals ; and that 
hich is dear to you, is much more ſo to me, 
than that which is againſt me is hated by me. 

As for what relates to the Perſons who are: 
tear to you, I take no lefs a Concern in then; 
than you ; my Soul carries its Movements and 
AﬀeQions to the Place where yours are. I re 
knt when you grow tender, when you lan- 
Buiſh *ris the ſame Caſe with me. The moſt 


palſtonate Songs at the Opera make no Imprel- 
{07 
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ſion upon me of themſelves ; they have ng 
manner of Influence over me, but by thy 
which they have over you. lam touched tg 
ſee you touched, and thoſe melancholy Sighs 
which now and then ſteal unawares irom yoy, 
put my Heart to no leſs Expence than they did 
'Ours, . 

I have little or no part in cauſing any of 
Four Pains, but I ſufter from them as much as 
you do. ” Y : 
Sometimes you produce in us a Paſſion dif. 
ferent from that which you deſigned to excite, 
If you repeat any Verſes out of the Andre 
mache you give us Love, when you read the 
Words of a Mother, who wou'd only give us 
Pitty. You endeavour to make us (cnſible of 
her Misfortunes, and yon ſoon fee us ſenſible of 
your own Charms. Sad and compallionate 
Expreſſtons revive lecretly in -our Hearts the 
Paſſion which they have for you, and the Griet | 
which you wou'd raiſe in us for-an unfortunate 
Lady, gives us a lively Idea of our own In- 

quietudes. | 
We ſhould not believe this without making 
experience of it at our own Coſt. Thoſe Mat- 
ters that ſeem moſt oppoſite to Tenderneſs al- 
fume a touching Air in your Mouth: Your 
Reaſonings, your Diſputes, your Conteſtations, 
nay your very Anger have their Charms; 
fo difficulc is it to find any thing in you, which 
does not contribute to the Paſſion.you inſpire : 
Nothing comes from you which is not amiable, 
nothing 
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| pothing is formed 1n you which does nor turn 
' to Love. 
' Upon. a ſerious Reflexion, I am apt to be- 
eve that you will laugh at me for this Diſ- 
eourſe ; but you cannot make merry with my 
[Weakneſs , without being pleasd with your 
(Beauty, and I am ſatisfied with my Shame, if 
-it gives you any Satisfaction. 
Tis a common thing with us to ſacrifice our 
| Repoſe, our Liberty, and our Fortune. Montagne 
| indeed ſays, that we never Sacrifice our Glo» 
| fy.; but I will make bold to contradift Montague 
in this Particular, and don't refuſe to become 
| ridiculous for the Love of you. But upon ſe- 
cond Thoughts, Madam, we cannot make you 
| a Sacrifice of this Nature. It can never make 
2 Man ridiculous. to love you. 
|... A Miniſter of State renounces his Politicks 
for you, and a Philoſopher his Morals, with- 
| out being concern'd for their Reputation. ' 
The Power of an exquiſite Beauty juſtifies | 
all the Paſſions which it is capable of produ- 


cing, and after having conſulted my Judgment, 
& nicely as my Heart, I will tell you without 
karing to be. ridicul'd by you for it, that [ 
love you. 


—_ Ml. AM. A. At. i. 
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I Advice, tho' I am ſenſible how little you 


L3aics 


& X | 
Have preſumed, Madam, to ſend you ſome 
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Ladies care to. receive any. But let the Effe@ he 
what it will, -I am too/much in the Intereſt of 
your Beauty, not to inform you, that you'll in. 
jure it extreamly, ſhould you be fo ill-adviſed 
as to ſer oft and adorn' your (elf after the Fa. 
ſhion of the Court-Ladies on the Queen's Birth. 
day. Letothers.of your Sex make uſe of Or. 
naments : for, properly ſpeaking, they are but. 
{o many artificial Helps, which we employ to 
cover the Defects of Nature, or elle to give us 
fome agreements that are wanting 1n our Per- 
ſons. But Heaven be. praiſed, Madam, you 
lye- under no ſuch Neceſſity : Every Ornament 
that is beſtowed upon you, hides a Charm ; as 
every Ornament that is taken from you, re- 
ſtores you ſome new Graces, and you are never 
{o lovely, as when we behold nothing in you, 
but your ſelf. 

The greateſt part of the Ladies loſe them- 
ſelves very advantageouſly under their Drels. 
How many indifferent Faces paſs well enough 
with Jewels and Diamonds, and conquer Hearts 
by Candle-light, that would make a very ſorry 
Figure without them. The richeſt Necklace in 
the World wou'd have an ill Efte& upon you. 
It wou'd make ſome Alteration in your Perſon, 
| andevery Alteration that'happens to a perf 
Beauty, wou'd certainly be for the worle. 

Leave others then, to: ruine themſelves by 
their Jewels and otizer Decorations ; Nature 
that has been # fo vaſt an Expence to frame 
you, has laved you that charge. ba 

| 2m, 
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am; wou'd be very ingrateful, and we ſhou'd 
dibover but a wretched Taſte, ſhou'd we nor 
he equally content with that Profuſion of Gifts 
hehas heaped upon you. 
4 wou'd. counſel you, Madam, to take the 
Game Meaſures on her Mojeſty's Birth-day , 
which the famous Buſ 4 Amboiſe formerly ob- 
krved at a Tournament. Being informed be- 
ire-hand that all the Noblemen of the Court 


0, 
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&lned to put themſelves to an extraordinary 
Ss he ; * SG . = : > 
Expence in their Equipages and Cloaths, he or- 


tered thoſe of his Retinue to be dreſt like 
Lords, and appeared himſelf in the plaineſt Dreſs 
inthe World, at the Head of fo rich a Train. 
The Advantages of Nature were ſo conſpicuous 
iothe Perſon of Buſi, that he alone was taken 
hora great Lord,. and the other Noblemen, thar 
rlyed ſo much upon the Magnificence of their 
[ Habits, paſt but for Valcts. 
Govern your ſelf, | beſeech you, Madam, by 
the Example of Bufi - Let your Women be at- 
| tired like Dutcheſles, but as for your ſelf, ap- 
pear in the ordinary Dreſs of a CountryNymph, 
with nothing but the Charms of your Beauty 
torecommend you : All the Ladies will be ta- 
ken for your Women, and the Plainneſs of 
' Four Habit will not hinder you from out-ſhi- 
 8ing all che Queens in the Univerſe... 

| have no great Inclination to tell Stories, 
Which perhaps is nothing but the Effect of an 
l-grounded Vanity, tha: makes me prefer the 


preſſing of what | imagine, to the reciting of 
Fe what 
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what 1 have ſeen. The. Profeſiion of a Story. 
teller fits but awkwardly upon young People 
and is downright Weakneſs in old Men. When 
our Wit is not arrived to its due Vigor, of 
when it begins to decline, we then take a Plea. 
ſure in telling what does not put us to any great 
Expence of Thought. However, I will for 
once renounce the Pleaſure, which I generally 
take in my own Imagination,to recount to you 
a ſhort Adventure which I once ſaw happen at. 
the Hague. . : 4 
During my Reſidence in that Place, ſome 
malicious Dxmon, put it one Day into the Head 
of a certain Count and his Friend, to draw the 
Eyes of the Spectators after them. To put 
which noble Deſign in Execution, they both 
reſolved that their Dreſs ſhould have all the 
Magnificence which this part of the World was 
able to give it, and at the ſame time diſcover 
the Goodneſs of their Invention. 
The Count, who was one of the niceſt Mea 
of his Age, had a thouſand Singularities to dr 
ſtinguiſh him. He had a Plume of Feathers in 
his Hat, which was button'd up by a Diamond, 
the largeſt that cou'd be found, for this Occafi- 
on. He wore about his Neck ſome Point d: 
Peniſe, which was neither a Cravare nor a Band. 
"Twas a ſmall[Ruff,which had ferv'd him former: 
ly inſtead of a Go/zHe when he lived at Madrid. 
After this, Madam, you wou'd expe to find 
him in a Doubler, after the Spaniſh. Manner, 
but, to your ſurprize, I muſt tell you it was an 
Klungarian 
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 Hagarian Veſt. Tien the Ghoſt of Antiqui- 
Fry haunted his Memory, fo he cover'd his An- 
Fes with Buskins, bur infinitely richer tliao the 
ancient Romans uſed to wear them ; on which 
2 £ had ordered his Miſtreſſes Name to be writ- 
te inLetrers that were extreamly well deſign'd, 
pon an embroidery of Pearls. 

I From his Hat down to his Veſt, *twas all ſin- 
paler, and odd, and fanciful. By the latcer 


t, you would have taken him for the Count ve 
1 ©7787, or ſome Beau of Quality dropt out of 


he. Zangarian World ; and an old Picture of 


E Ceſar or Scipio had inſpir'd him with che'noble 


{ Thonght of wearing Busins. 
*, As ior his Friend, he had apparell'd himſelf 
| aſter as extraordinary a manner as he pollibly 
| could, but it was in the Modern French way. 
His Cravat reached down to his Middle, aid 
| tad Stuff enough in it zo make a Sal for a Barge. 
| A moſt prodigious Cravat-ſtring pcep'd trom 
| Under his Chin, the Two Corners of winch, in 
| ConjunRtion with a Monſtrous Perriwig that 
- Fon'd have made a Laplander iweat unter the 
Northern Pole, eclipſed three quarters ot his 
Face. In ſhort, hs was fo b<-ribbor's 141 over, 
that one would have thought «ll rhe Mileners 
10 the Place had join's their Stocks to turnifh 
| him. 
. This, in ſhort, wawhe Fquipage of cur Me/- 
eurs, when they made ti;eir Appearance in the 
Poorhout, whith is the Place where Perlons of 


| Quality uſe totake theAir,and divert themſelves. 
Ee 2 T he 
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They were ſcarce entred upon the Spot 
when Multitudes ran from all hands to 9aze 
and ſtare at them; and as every body was ſur. 
prized at {o tantaſtick a Scene, they could not 
tell at firſt, whether to admire it as cxtraordi. 
nary, or to ridicule it as extravagant. In this 
Uncertainty of Thought, as they were going 
to determine 1t one way or another, Monſieur 
de Lowvigni arrived in the Place, and put a 
ſtop to their grave Contemplation. He wore 
a plain black Suit, and clean Linnen made up 
the reſt ; but then he ſhow'd one of the'fineſt 
Shapes, and moſt agreeable Face that can be 
Imagin'd. His modeſt deportment ſilently in- 
ſinuated the Merits of all his excellent Quali- 
ties. The Ladies were touch'd, and the Men 
were infinitely pleas'd. Were it not for you, 
Madam, the Queſtion wou'd be ſoon decided, 
and the Advantages of your Sex loſt for ever. 
You are the only Woman in the World, who 
2re able to make the Strovgeſt Impreſſzons. 
Having thus deſcribed his Charms to you, 'tis 
no difiicult Matter to gueſs how the Company 
received him. In ſhort, Madam, all the Spe- 
Ctators were as much afteed, as the poor 
Count and his Friend wcre mortified to their 
great Diſappointment. | 

People ſtill remember at the Zagze how tri- 
umphantly Monſieur de Lpivigni came off, and 
ſtill make (port with telling the ill Succeſs of 
tne two aforeſaid Gentlemen, 
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| If I were not in England, I ſhould often think 
| of this Adventure. Bur, Madam, you ruine 
þ lf Objects and all Ideas: you wou'd triumph 
| oyer a thouſand M-— and a thouſand L-— 
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c 2 7 | | 

; BW ATO Man pays a greater Veneration to the 
WW 1 N Works of the Ancients than my fcif. 1 


admire the Deſign, the Oeconomy, the Eleva» 

' tion of Spirir, the Extent of Knowledge, which 

| are ſo viſible in their Compolitions; our the 

| Difference of Religion, Government, Cuitoms 

| and Manners, have introduced ſo great a * 

Change in the World, that we muſt go as it 

| were upon a new Syſtem to ſuit with the Incii- 

| tation and Genius of the prefent Age. This 

| Opinion will be found reaſonable by all thoſe 

| th@will take the Pains to examine it; forita 

| Man ſhould give Charafters quice oppoſue 

 Orrrmonns 
: Take away the Gods of Antiquity, and you 

take from Homer, in a Manner, all his Poem. 

The Conſtitution of the Fable is in Dilorder, 

and the Deſign of it turned upfide down. 
Without the Prayer of 7heris to Faptter, 

and the Dream which Fapiter {cent to Agament- 

101, there wou'd be no //ras ; without Minerva, 

"BE no 
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no Odyſſee ; without the Protection of Jupiter 
and the Alliſtance of Venus, no ines. The 

\ Gods aſſembled in Heaven, and there debated 
what was to be done upon Earth ; they formed 
Reſolutions, and were no leſs neceſſary to ſee 
them executed, than to. adviſe them. 

Theſe immortal Powers contrived all, paye 
life to all, inſpired Force and Courage, engaged 
themſelves in Fight ; and it we except Ajax, 
wha asked nothing of them but Light, there 
was no conſiderable Warrior, that had not his 
God upon his Chariot, as well as his Squire. 

The God to conduCt his Spear, the Squire to 
dire his Horſes. Man was a pure Machine, ' 
whom fecret Springs put in Motion, and thoſe 
Springs were nothing elſe but the Inſpiration of 
their Gods and Godcelles. 

* The Divinity we ſerve, is more favourable 
to the Liberty oft Men. We are in his Hands, 
like the reſt of the Univerſs, by way of De 
pencance, but in our own to deliberate and td 
act, I conteis, we ought always to beg his 
Protection. d ; 

Lucretivs himſelf asks it, and in that very 
Bock, where he attacks Providence with all 
the Force of his Wit, he falls a Praying, and 
implores that Power which governs us, to be 

{o gracious as to avert all Misfortunes from him. 


Quod procul 4 nobis flelat natura gubernans. 
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As for Chriſtians, they ſhould give nothing 
ItTruth to Him, who is Truth in Perfection, 
mdthey ſhould adapt all their Diſcourſes to His 
Midom, and to His Goodneſs. 

© This great Principle oughgto be follow'd by 
that of Manners, which by Reaſon of their be- 
Cng civilized,» and ſoften'd at preſent, can't 
iter that wild and unbecoming Freedom that 
Lwazſſumed in former times. 

| 'Tisthis change, that makes us diſlike and 
{muſcate the vile and brutal ſcolding between 
| biles and Agamemnon. 

| Upon this Score 4gamemnor appears odious 
' tus, when I ſee him take away that 7rojar's 
| Life, whom Menelans had pardoned. 

' Mexelaus, upon whoſe account the War was 


made, generouſly pardon'd him. Agamemnon . 


the King of Kings, who ought to have ſhown 
an Example of Vertue to all rhe Princes, and 
| the People, the cowardly Agamemnor kills this 
| NHifſcrable Wreth with his own Hand. 'Tisthen 
Achilles becomes horrible, when he butchers 


young Lycaon, who entreated him fo tenderly 


for his Life, 
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'*Tis then we hate him even to his Vertues, 
when he ties the Body of Hefor to his Chariot 
and drags him inhumanely to the Camp of the 
Greeks, I loved and honoured him as he was 
the Friend of Patroclus; The Cruelty of this 
Action makes me abhor his Valour, and his 
Friendſhip. | 

'Tis quite otherwiſe with Hefor ; his good 
Qualities retyrn into our. Minds ; we pity and 
lament him the more |for his Sufferinþs ; his 
Idea on the ſudden becomes very dear, and rai- 
{cs all our Thoughts in his Favour. 

Let it not be faid in the behalf of Achiles, 
that ZZefor had kill'd his dear Patroclus. The 
Reſentment of this Death doth not excuſe him 
to us. An Afflittion that cou'd permit him to 
ſuſpend his Revenge, and to tarry till his Arms 
were made, before he went tothe Combat; an 
Affliction ſo patieot ought not to have carried 
him to this unuſual Barbarity, after the Fight 
was over. FE Tn | 

Bur let us acquit Friendſhip of: an imputa- 
tion ſo odious ; the ſweeteſt, the tendereſt of all 
Vertues, does not uſe to produce Effeqs ſo cor- | 
trary to its Nature. | . 

Achilles had really this Roughneſs in the Bot- 
tom of his Nature. It is not to the Friend of 
Patrocius, but to the inhumane and inexorable 
Achilles, that it belongs.  _. 

' This all the World will eafily agree to. How: 
ever, the Vices of the Hero are no faults 1n 
the Poet. Homer's Deſign was to paint Ne 
TT C7... FT” any 
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| rwre true, and not to improve it in his He- 


jt has deſcribed them with more Paſſions 
than Vertues; now Paſſion has its Foundation 
hs (Nature, and Vertue is a thing acquired by 
[5h te coprovement of our Reaſon. 

= "Mankind was not then united by the Bonds 
{of a Rational Society : Politicks had not polith- 


jo & the m enough for others, noghMorality for 


his {WF themſelves. 

a [E Gocd Qualities were not ſufficiently diſtin- 
| gaiſhed from the bad. . 

s, WW © hſes was prudent, and fearful, provident a- 
ce MW gainſt Dangers, induſtrious to get out of them, 


| Faliant ſometimes, when there was leſs Danger 
| obe {o, than ar wiſe. — 

*- Achilles was valiant and fierce, and what 
j #Horace-would not ſet down in his Character of 
| im,condeſcending ſometimes to Puerile Follies. 
- As his Nature was uncertain, and irregular, 
| hence” it came to pals that his Behaviour 
\ Was ſometimes fierce, and ſometimes childiſh. 


@ barbarous Manner, now he whines to 
the Goddeſs his Mother, like a Child, to drive 
away the Flies from that of Patroclus, his dear 
Friend, 

Their Cuſtoms differ no leſs from ours, than 
their Morals, Two Heroes ready for the Com- 
bat would not-amuſe themſelves now a-days 1 in 


ſetting, forth their Genealogy ; but it is eaſy ro 
obſerve 


One while he drags the Body of AHefor in 
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obſerve in the 7/ias, nay in the Odyſee, andthe i 
| £Eneis too, that ſuch a Method was then pra. i 
Qaiſed. Men harangued before they fought, juſ 
as they make Speeches in England, betore they 
are hanged. 
As ſor Compariſons, Diſcretion will teach 
us to uſe them nfore ſparingly than the An 
_ cients, Good Senle will render them more juſt 


Invention "FF new. | 

The Sun, the Moon, the Elements, will 
lenTus no more an eaſy Magnificence. Wolves, 
Shepherds, and Flocks, will not afford usa fim- 
plicity too much known and threadbare. 

[ amof Opinion,there is an infiniteNumber of 
Compariſons, that are more alike one another 
than the things they are compared to. A Gol. 

hawk that ſtrikes a Pigeon, a Spar-Hawk that 
dares the little Birds,a Falcon that makes a ſtoop, 
are liker one another in the ſwiftneſs of their 
Flight, than the Men to whom they are com- 
pared for their impetuoſity.” Take away the 
DiſtinQion of the names of Goſhawk,Sparhawk 
and Falcon, you'll find the very ſame thing. - 

The Violence of a Whirl-wind, that rootsup 

Trees, more reſembles that of a Storm, which 
raiſes Diſorders of another kind, than the Ob- 
jects to which it is compared. | 

A Lion, whom Hunger drives from his Den, 
a Lioneſs purſued by Hunters, a Lion furious 
and jealous of his Whelps,a Lion againſt whom 
a whole Village aſſembles, and who for all that 


retires with Pride and Indignation : All this 153 
| Lion 
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Lion differently repreſented, but Nill a Lion, 
which doth not afford us Ideas different enough, 
Sometimes Compariſons take us from Subjects. 
that ſhould employ us moſt, by ſhowing us 
[ gnother Objet, that makes an unſeaſonable 
 Diyerſion, ; 

Tam ready to conſider two Armies, that are 
drawn out to engage, and I employ all my 


Diſpoſition of the Troops: On a ſudden, [ am 
"tranſported to the Shores of a Sea, which is 
| ſwelld.by the Fury of the Winds, and I am in 
' more danger to behold Ship-wreck'd Veſlels, 
than broken Battalions. Theſe vaſt Thoughts 
which the Sea affords me, efface the former. 

f- MW Another repreſents to me a Mountain or a Fo- 
at & reſt all on fire. Whicher doth not the Idea of 


p, I fach a Burning carry one? If I were not a per-. 


ir WF et Maſter of my own Thoughts, might inſen- 


- & (ibly be led to the laſt Univerſal Conflagration.” 
e  _ From this terrible Burning, I am hurried to 


I an Image of Lightning, aad theſe Diverſions 
i fo much take me off from the firſt Image 
> FF that imployed me, that [ loſe entirely that of 
1 If tle Battle, 
Wethink to imbelliſh Objects by comparing 
them to eternal, immenſe, infinite Beings ;. but 
FF iftruth weleſſen inſtead of advancing them. 
To fay that a Woman 1s as handlome as 
Madam Mazar##, is to praiſe her more, than 
if you compared her to the Sun ; for the Sub- 
| blime and wonderful create eſteem. G- 
CE I 


| Thoughts to obſerve the Behaviour, order and 
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The impoſſible and the fabulous deſtroy that 
very Commendation, which they pretend to 
beſtow. i | 

Truth was not the Inclination of the firſt 
Ages ; a fooliſh Lye and a lucky Falſhood gave WM 
Reputation to Impoſtors, and Plealure to the 
credulous. "T'was the Secret of the great and 
che wiſe to govern the ſimple ignorant Herd, 

The Vulgar, who pay d a profound Reſpe& W; 
to myſterious Errors, wou'd have deſpiſed naked I 
Truth, and 'twas thought a piece of Prudence 
to cheat them. 

All their Diſcourſes were fitted to fo advan- 
tageous a deſign ; in which there was nothing to 
be {een but Fictions, Allegories,and Similitudes; 
nothing appeared as it was 1n it ſelf. Specious and 
rhetorical Our-fides hid | the Truth of Things, 
and Compariſons too frequently uſed, hinder d W 
the Reader from mindivg the true ObjeRs, by i 

amuſing him with Reſemblances. Ss | 

The Genius of our Ape isquite oppoſite to 
this Spirit of Fable and falſe Myſteries. 

We love plain Truth, good Senſe has gaind 
Ground upon the !!lufions of Fancy, and no- 
thing ſatisfies us now-a-days, but ſolid Reaſon, 
To this Alteration of Humour, we may add 
that of Knawledge : we have other Notions of 

Nature, than the Ancients had 
The Heavens, that eternal Manſion of ſo 
many Divinities, are nothiog elſe with us, but 
an immenſe and fluid Space. 


The 
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; "The fame Sun ſhines ſtill upon us, but we 
dgn it another Courſe, and inſtead of haſten- 
1 o to ſet \ in the Sea, it goes to enlighten ano- 
ter World. 
The Earth, which was immoveable in the 
Opigton of the Ancients, now turns round,and 
ads not to be-equal'd for the Swiftneſs of its 
Mon \\n- ſhore, every thing is changed, 
ds, Nature, Politicks, Manners, Humours, 
JC Cuſtoms. Now is it to be ſuppoſed, that 
ry ny Alterations ſhould not produce a 
miphry Change in our Writir gs? 
[It ” Homer were now alive, he would un- 
divb ly write admirable Poems; but then he 
[yoold fit them to the preſent Age. Our Poets 
[make bad ones, becauſe they model them by 
thoſe of the Ancients, and are guided by things 
F 4 nch time bath alter ed. 
| 'f know there are certain Eternal Rules, 
grounded upon good Senſe, built upon firm 
d folid Reaſon, that will always laſt. Yet 
there are but few that bear this Character. 
Thoſe that relate to the Manners, Afﬀairs and 
Cuſtoms of the ancient Greeks, make but a 
Ring Impreſſion upon us at preſent. We may 
lay of them as Horace has ſaid of Words, they 
tave their cerrain Period and Duration, after 


which they expire.” 


Perborum interit £245. 
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The reſt periſhed with their Nation, as well 
as their Maxims of Government, which ſubſt 
not after the Empire is diſſolved. 

So tis plain; there are but very few, that have 
& Right to prevail at all Times, and it would be 
ridiculous to regnlate Matters wholly new by 
Laws that are extinCt. Poetry. would do 
ill to exa&t from us, what Religion and J uſtice 
do not pretend to demand. _ 

To this Folly of Imitation, either ſervile, or 
too much affeQed, is owing the il! Guccel! of of 
all our Poems. | 

Our Poets have not Genius enough to pleaſe 
_ without employing the Gods; nor Addreſs to, 

make a good uſe ot what Materials our Religh 
on could afford them. | 

Tied to the Hamour of Antiquity, but con- 
fined to the DoQrines of this Age , they 

ive the Air of Mercury to our Angels, and 
that of the fabulousWonders of Paganiſm toour 
Miracles. . 

This mixture of Ancient and Modern, has 
made them ſucceed very ill. And we may lay, 
that they neither knew how to draw any Ad- 
vantage from their FiQtions, nor make a right 
Uſe of our Truths. | 

To conclude, the Poems of ZZomer will al. 
ways be a Malter-picce, but they are not a 
Model always to be followed. They will form 
our Judgment if we examine them with Diſcre- 
tion, and have ſtill 'a regard to the preſent 
poſture of Things, 7 
7 
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When the World frowns upon us, we ſhall find 


- 
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our (elves exceedingly miſtaken if we lay any 
great ſtreſs upon ah old Acquaintance, which 
Fe vainly Chriſten by the Name of Friendſhip. 
[We frequently endeavour to make our ſelves 
| Emembred by certain Perſons who take care 
to forget us, and in whom we rather create a 
{Diſpuſt, than an Inclination to do .us any good 
| Difices, In effect, thoſe that are really wil- 
"np to ſerve us in our Diſgraces, are impa- 
| ent ro ſhow us the defire they have to do it, 
| and their Generoſity ſaves a Man the ſecret 
| Pain* which he always finds in himſelf to ex- 
' hin his Neceſſities. As for thoſe who expe 

we ſhould acquaint them with our Misfor- 
ttines, we may take it for granted that they 
have already reſolved to ſhun us, and that they 
will take our moſt reaſonable Prayers for no- 
thing but ſo many troubleſome Importunries. 
To Apply this general Maxim to my {clf,I may 
tell you that I ſuppoſe my ſelf to have already 


beard from all thoſe that intereſt themſelves in 
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my behalf, and it wou'd be to no purpoſe ts 
trouble thoſe with my Letters, who have not 
yet thought fit to let me have-any, from them, 
Among thoſe Friends, whom I have really 
found to be ſo in my ill fortune, .ſome I ob- 
ſerv'd were full of | warmth and tenderneſs - 


Others did not want Friendſhip, but had. fenſe 
enough to know their incapacity of ſerving 
me; and as they were - little concern'd to 
find themſelves without _ credit *upon this 
occaſion, they fairly left me to bear all my 
Mistortunes by my ſelf. However, Iam oblig'd 
to them for the good opmion they have of 
my patience ; 'tis a|\quality to which we natws 
rally reconcile our |&:Ives as well as we can, 
but for all that wou'd willingly leave the 
practiſe of it to our Enemies. In the mean. 
time, we ought to be content with the Services 
they dous,without-complaining of thoſe that are 
not done us,and diveſt our ſelves as muchas pol- 
ſible of that prepoſleſſion in our own favour, 
which makes%us thiok People more obliged to 
ſerve us than really they are, Il] Fortune 
is not cont«nt with bringing us into calamitous 
circumſtances, ,bat ſhe makes us more tender 
and tenſible of every thing that wounds us ; 
and Nature, which ought to reſiſt her, 1s 10 
Contederacy with her, and gives us a more 
exquiſite ſenſe ot our misiortunes. In my pre- 
ſent condition, 'tis my greateſt care 'to foptific 
my ſelf againſt ſuch impreſſions, altho' I ſhow 
concern enough. In ſhort, I have almoſt brought 


my 
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my (elf to an inſenſibility, and my Soul which 


unprofitable Reſiſtance, which inſtead of pre. 
frving us from Miſery does only retard that 
 Acquaintance, which ſooner or later we muſt 
make with it. - Beſides, our Superiors are not 
| ſevere upon us as otherwiſe they might 
be, when they ſee us patiently ſubmir 
to their Orders. Oppoſition only in- 
 fames their Anger, but does not leſſen their 
Power. This Submiſſion to my real Supe- 
riouts diſpoſes me inſenſibly to bear with thoſe 
' Who are not ſo. I hear my ſelf cenſured, and 
frequently without Reaſon, and after a ſlight 
Juſtification, becauſe I would nog, incenſe the 
World with too particular -a Vdication of 
my ſelf, I patiently expe&t that People will 
& laſt undeceive themſelves; and in truth, 
while our Diſgrace is recent, 'tis much better 
to wait for a favourable time, than trouble 
the World with our Apology. Some think 
Ita trouble to make it, aad others to hear it ; 
but upon any Change of Intereſt or Humour 
in 'the Age, a Man may be extolled to the 
Skies for that very thing, which a little before 


Was univerſally condemned. There are few 
; Ft Perſons 


beholds the moſt doleful . Accidents ' with' In-" 
difference, is affeted with nothing but the 
good Offices and Fidelity of my Friends. For 
theſe foux Years, ſince I have been out of the 
Kingdom, I have experienc'd from fix Months 
ei. Months new Hardſhips, which I bear as 
pitiently as I can: I don't love to make an 
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Perſons at Court whole Reputation I have nor 
obſerv'd to vary twice a Year, either through 
the Inconſtancy of our Judgments, or the Di. 
verſity of their Conduct ; I am fo vain as to 
hope that the ſame thing may befal me, but 
| had rather owe it-to the Reflexions of others, 
than any Alteration/in my ſelf, One Day or 
other perhaps I ſhall be calld a good French 
man, for the very ſame Writing which has 


drawn theſe Reproaches upon. me; ang if. 


Monſieur ------- were now alive, I ſhould have 
the SatisfaQtion to know that he juſtified me 
in his Conſcience ; For I have not ſaid one 
Syllable of him, which he has not faid in- 
wardly to himſelf a thouſand times at leaſt, 
As I was jealous of the Honour of the Ki 
and of the Glory of his Reign, I had a mind 
to deſcribe the Condition we were in before 
the Peace, that ſo other Nations might be ſen- 
ſible how much we were Superiour to them, 
and imputing the ill Succeſs of the Negotia- 
tion to a Feeigner, might at their leiſure re- 
flet upon the Advantages we had over them 
in the War. But to conclude this melanchol 
Letter, 'tis a common but ridiculous Practile 
of People in diſgrace, to infe& all Converls 
tions with the Recital of their Misfortunes, and 
as they are wholly taken up with theſe 
thoughts, to endeavour to polleſs every body 
elſe with them. The Company of Monſieur 
« Aubjgni, which I am going now to *njoy, 
ſaves me this Impertinence, and you the Fi 


rigue 


To Mieoo-=-, 


 tigue, which you muſt otherwiſe have exped- 
ed, With him Joy is of all Countries and 
Conditions ; Nay by the influence of his Con» 
0 I verſationan unfortunate Man becomes too gay, 
and loſes that ſerious Air, which we ought in 


fortunes. 

( » Ty Mano==c=, 

e : | 

© Ne Company is ſo agreeable and good, 
* WL Y but one time or other it muſt pars 
« I Therefore by a much ſtronger Reaſon a me- 
» WW lncholy Society ought not to laſt tor ever. 
| WF As for ours, my Lord, 'tis the moſt doletul 
I that ever was known. 


Since I have begun to play here at Madam 
 Mezarin's, | have not had * Spadille , 

ix times, Baſto has come oftner to Man 
me, but 'tis a Rogue that unlucky 

| temp!s me to play, and cauſes me to be 
 Beaſted. 

I draw none but Trays of Clubs or Spades, 
ar a ſix of Hearts and Diamonds. 

However, My Lord, I. thank Heaven for 
this, when nothing but Lamentations or Mor- 
Murs might be .expeted trom me. God be 
praiſed, I (et a good Example, and ſuch a one es 
your Partner ought to ſet : However it will at 
long run ruine my iifakes, nod not mead yours; 

2 - which, 
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Manners at leaſt to preſerve in our Mis 
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which made me ſay to Bellegarde laſt night, 
I pay, but will play no more, 

Let us comfort our ſelves, my Lord, that 
we are 11 a better condition than thoſe that 
win our Money ; for 'tis better by much to 
ſufter an Injuſtice than to at it. Madam Ma 
zarin has an excellent hand at nimming my 
Counters and palming upon me a Card out of 
the Stock, when I am heedlefly playing with 
four Matadors in hand. 
| I addreſs my ſelf to the Duke Je Monaco, 
who tells me very ſeriouſly, and with an Air 
of Sincerity : Upon my word, Monſieur de 
St. Evremont, 1 look'd another way. Your 

* Friend the Marquis de Sefſac laughs as if he 
wou'd burſt his fides, but won'c decide the 
Buſineſs. Monficur Cexrtix declares that my. 
Hardſhips are great. 
 Butall the Declarations of Monſieur Cour- 
tin (ignifie little or nothing. The Ambal- 
ſador 1s as little regarded in this Houſe as he 

2 OR would be at the one, + 

7 1 6g . + If he went about to Julliy 
Mao, Tn rhe Bren, * Sir Ellis Layton there. In 
_ Chevalier Lzi- this Extremity I call Heaven 

| to witneſs, bur Heaven 15 
no more believ'd than the Ambaſſador. 

'Come to Town, my Lord, to maintain 
your own Rights your ſelf; the Country was 
never made for ſuch as you. Let thoſe Per- 
ſons bury themſelves alive in it, and renounce 
the World, whom | the World has already 
renounc'd. Put 


\ 
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But let thoſe Perſons of Worth and Honour, 
who are beloved by it, as your Lordſhip is, 
2t ME fill contmue in it. A Man of Pleaſure and 
at MW Politeneſs ought- to live and die in a Capital 
0 MW City, and in my Opinion there are but three 
1- I Capital Cities in Europe, Rome, London and 
y MW Paris. But Paris is no Place for your Lord- 
f WW ſhip to livein ; of the many Friends you had 
h 20 ſome are dead, and others are impri- 

ond. 
, WM - This populous and obliging City call'd 
London daily expeAs you. *'Tis here you 
ought ro fix your abode. * | 

Free Converſation at Table, with a few diſhes. 
A Game at Ombre at her Grace's, and one at 
Cheis at home, will make you as eaſily wait 
the iſſue of Life at Loxdov, as Monſieur des: 
Tveteaux did at Paris. He died at eighty. 
Years of Age, and order'd a Saraband to be 
play'd to him a little before he expired, that 
his Soul, as he expreſs'd himſelf, might ſlide 
way the eaſier. You'll not pitch upon Muſic 
to ſoften the hardſhip of your Voyage. A Yole 
at Ombre, and three Aces eldeſt hand againſt 
three nines, will determine your days with as 
great SatisfaQion. | 
.. This will not happen the Lord knows when 
if you will come and live at London : But I will 
fot give- you ſix Months for your Lite, if 
ba! tay in the Country with thoſe melan» 
ly Thoughts you have taken up there. 
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W-* were | ſcarce got three Miles from 
Euſton, before we heartily repented 


that we left it. "The Beauty of the Place, the 
agreeable manner of living there ; the merit 
__ and obliging Temper of the Maſter and Mi- 
ſtre(s' ofthe Houle : The Charms of the pretty 
Egyptian ; the bewitching Qualities of the 
fair Indifterent, for whom 'tis. impoſſible 
for 'any one that ſees her to be indifferent; 
ſhe whom we always behold with Pleaſure, 
and whom we always hear with Admiration ; 
that Wir ſo lively and ſo juſt, that Humour 


— 


ſo gay and free, with a Condu@ fo juſt and 
exatt : All theſe Perſons, all theſe things pre- 
ſented themſelves to our Imagination, and 
convince'd us to our Sorrow, that Happinels is 


, 


ſ{s' valued when 'we poſſeſs it, than when we 
have loſt it. 

'+ Theſe melancholy thoughts had rogked the 
Ambaſſador of Portagal aſkep, in Complaifance 
perhaps to Madam 'de Beurevel, who never 
fleeps ſo ſoundly as when. ſhe is very melan- 
choly. As the Conſtitutions of People 'are 
different, my concern kept me awake to re- 
fXon what we had loſt. ' I entertain'd for 
ſome'*titne®! theſe fad thoughts, which were 
not diſsgreeable ; and one Whimſy uſhering 
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in another, I found my ſelf ar laſt in one of 
| Don Quixot's Fits ; and being ſeiz'd all on a 
ſudden with the Spirit of Chivalry, I cricd 
| out with a foud Voice, Te Anights of Suffolk, 
e Palmerins of Bury, come and confeſs to the 


Qurxot, That af your Oriana's and Angelics's 
are not worthy to carry the Slippers of the moſt 

' incomparable Carohna of Euſton. _ 
' Tranſported as I was, and really more a Don 
fuixot than Don Quzxot himſef, I faw a Brace 
_ of Higlers coming upon the Road, whom T 
immediately took tor two Knights. They had 
doth of them Cudgels in their hands, which 
Ffancied to be Lances, as I did- their Bonnets 
that were plucked down like that of my Lord 


This Equipage, which I miſtook for a real 
Preparation for a Combat, made me conclude 
thar Blood and Battel would ſoon enſue ; for 
Which reaſon I thrice cried out as loud as I 
was able, Sancho, Sancho, ſaddle Rozinante, 
and get Grizzle ready. 


"The DoQtor, who was behind the Coach, - 


imagining that I call'd him, leapt down im- 
mediately, and asked me what I wanted ; 
$addle Rozinante, Sancho, with al expedi- 
' tion, for lo! a new Adventure offers it ſelf. The 
honeſt DoRor thought that being weary 
with riding in the Coach, I had a mind to 
eſe my ſelf on Horſe-back. Upon this, he 
told me, that they had not Horſes enough 
| Ff 4 . f for 


night of Tagus, and the Norman Don 


forfin, to be Helmets, with the Vizard down. 
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W* were ' ſcarce got three Miles from 
Euſton, before we heartily repented 


that we left it. "The Beauty of the Place, the 
apreeable manner of living there ; the merit 
and obliging Temper of the Maſter and Mi- 
ftre(s' ofthe Houle : 'The Charms of the pretty 
HEgyptian ; the bewitching Qualities of the 
fair Indifterent, for whom 'tis. impoſlible 
for 'any one that ſees her to be indifferent; 
ſhe whom we 'always behold with Pleaſure, 
and whom we always hear with Admiration; 
that Wir fo lively and ſo juſt, that Humour 
ſo gay and free, with a Condu@ fo juſt and 
exatt : All theſe Perſons, all theſe things pre- 
ſented themſelves to our Imagination, and 
convinc'd us to our Sorrow, that Happinels is 
leſs'valued when 'we poſſeſs it, than when we 
have loſt ir. 
+ Theſe melancholy thoughts had ro6ked the 
Ambaſſador of Portegal aſkep, in Complaifance 
perhaps to Madam 'de Beurevel, who never 
fleeps ſo ſoundly as when. ſhe is very melan- 
choly. As the Conſtitutions of Peopte 'are 
different, my concern kept me awake to re 
fxt'on what we had loſt. ' I entertain'd for. 
ſome*titne* theſe fad thoughts, -which were 
not diſagreeable ; and one Whimſy uſheriog 
* "-# [1 | : . 10 
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in another, I found my ſelf art laſt in one of 
Don Quixot's Fits ; and being ſeiz'd all on a 
ſudden with the Spirit of Chivalry, I cried 
ont with a loud Voice, Te Anights of Suffolk, 
ye Palmerins of Bury, come and confeſs to the 
Knight of Tagus, and the Norman Don 
ed I Quixot, That af your Oriana's and Angelica's 
he are nor worthy to carry the Slippers of the moſt 
it Wl incomparable Carohna of Euſton. neue? 2 
I- Tranſported as I was, and really more a Don 
Quixot than Don Quzxot himlſeF, I ſaw a Brace 
_ of Higlers coming upon the Road, whom 
immediately took tor two Knights. They had 
doth of them Cudgels in their hands, which 
fancied to be Lances, as I did- their Bonnets 
that were plucked down like that of my Lord 
Joxfin, to be Helmets, with the Vizard down. 
This Equipage, which I miſtook for a real 
Preparation for a Combat, made me conclude 
thar Blood and Battel would ſoon enſue ; for 
| Which reaſon I thrice cried out as loud as I 
Was able, Sancho, Sexcho, ſaddle Rozinante, 
and get Grizzle ready. . 
"The Door, who was behind the Coach, 
imagining that I call'd him, leapt down im- 
wefetely, and asked me what I wanted ; 
$24dle Rozinante, Sancho, with al expedi- 
tion, for lo! anew Adventure offers it ſelf. The 
honeſt DoRor thought that "being weary 
with riding in the Coach, I had a mind to 
exſe my ſelf on Horſe-back. Upon this, he 
told me, that they had not Horſes enough 
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for his Excellency's |Uſe : That for want of 
one to carry him, he was forced to ride he. 
hind the Coach; nay, that he could not {6 
much as hire one to carry his Trunk to New. 
market. 

_ This Anſiver of .the Door brought me to 
my {elf again, and the Dreams of Knight-Er. 
ragtry. which had got into my Head beginning 
to vaniſh, the Knight of Tagus came by de- 
grees. to be the Portugal Ambaſſador, the 
Nerman Don (247xot changed to St. Evremond, 
Jag. the Brace of Higlers paſſcd quietly by us, 
with their Cudgels and Bonnets. 

: I,muſt needs own, |that I made no great Sa- 
crifics to Magamoiſelie de Beurevel, when [ 
16?! my Reaion tor the Love of her. The lit- 
tle I had to part with, made the loſs inconſi- 


| derable, That indeed of the Ambaſſador was 


Important, and accordingly he. bore it much 
better than I d1d mine. You'll. find by what 
[ am going to tell you, that he was as lertce 
and compoled, as if | nothing in the World 
ailed him. | | 
Coming to a River-ſide, whoſe Waters 
were ſwelF'd by the exceſſive Rains that had 
fallen a little before, I repreſented to him with 


what eaſe he might put in. execution what 


Madainoiſclle de /a Roche, in a Copy of Verles, 
once defired ,of her Lover;, which was no- 
rhing in the World elſe, but only to take a ci- 
vil leap into the Water and drown himſelf, in 


_ order to gain the Reputation of an amorous 


Heroe, 
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Heroe, and at the ſame time, to put an end 
to. his Pains. | 
o MW It my Paſſion for Madam de Beurevel, fays 
- W ic to me, was diſhonourable or infamous, I 
wou'd never ſ{cruple to drown my ſelf in ſuch 

> x naſty Puddle as this : Burt all my Deſires are. 
- W pure and innocent, ſo that if ever the Whim 
" MF cakes me to drown my ſelf, I am reſolved it 
ball be in Water, that ſhall bear ſome Reſem- 
blance to the Purity of my Thoughts. My 
Lord, ſaid I to him, if you are not to drown till 
you find out a Water as clear as thoſe are, 
ve ſhall nor, in all Probability, loſe you this 
good while, = 

We paſſed the River with theſe forts of Dil: 
courſes, when Charles appeared, and pricked 
forward his Horſe towards us with ſo good a 
Grace,that one would ſooner have taken him for 
a Knight who was entring the Liſts in a Tour- 
nament, than for a Lackey, who came to give 
us an Account of his Errand. I muſt own, 
Indeed, that his Eloquence was ſomewhat con- 
fuſed when he came to deliver himtfelf ; for 
after he hgd blurted out my Lord, Mr. Jer- 
mys of Bury, my Lord Crofts, and Chevely, 
| ſome Thirty times, all we could pick out of 

tis incoherent Speech was, that he had found 

no body at .home. 


_ If my Concern for leaving fo delicious a 
Place as Euſton, could have given place to any 
other Vexation, it would have mortified me 


ſufficiently to ſee the ill Succeſs of my L_ 
| ut 
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but nothing but that cou'd then affet me. 
So [| &en leſt ,jit to the Care of my Lord Am. 
baſſador to make' ſerious Reflexions upon the 
Illneſs of my Lord Crofts, and vpon the Ab- 
ſence' of Mr. Fermyn, | 
We laid afide all thoughts of going to Chee. 
ly, imagining that Mr.  Jermyn was not there, | 
when we found one' of 'his Servants at New- 
market; who brought me a Letter from him, 
This Letter inform'd'us, that being acquainted Ill | 
after his Return from Bury with our defign Ml. 
of making him a Viſit, he conjur'd us to do il 
him that Honour, and not to fail him. Ac- 
cordingly we went thither, and were very 
kindly received by him, who tho' he has ta- 
ken his Leaye of rhe Court, has carried the 
Civility and good Tatt of it into the Country. 
— While my Lord Ambaſſador was admiring 
' the Grove, the Gardens, and the Paliſlades; 
while he was commending the Stables, pluck- 
ing down this Wall, raifing the Houfe a Story 
higher, and coritriving a berter Entrance to it, 
I tancied Madimbiſelle de Beureve/ was play- 
ing at  BiZiards or at Ombre, and ſometimes | 
methought I ſaw her put a Jewel in the Ear of 
2 certain Knight, as a proper Ornament for a 
Perſon of his Gallantry. 
After we had been treated with a noble Din- 
ner, to which I brought a very forry Appe- 
tite the Lord knows, we were obliged to take 
our Leaves of our Hoſt ; and purſue our 1n- 
tendog Journey. MN 
| My 


My Lord Ambaſſador at his coming 
out of the Park, was ſcized again with that 
Melagcholy, which he had laid aſide for ſome 
mimates, and I continued that which I had 
not quitted, *'Tis true, it was nothing elſe 
but Melancholy, but the Fit was ſo ſevere, 


that the worſt Road, and the worſt Weather 


in the World were not able to increaſe it. - 
The ruinous Condition of Audley Exd made 
-greater Impreſſion upon me. That vaſt and 


d diſcompoſed the Count de Melos, that he was 


ſcarce able to commend the Gallery, to. blame 
the Apartments, and make his Critical Reflexi- 


ons upon the Garden, -Then I thought it was a 
proper time to make a ſecond Atrempt ypon 


' him, and that I might do 8ll. that lay in my 


Power to cure the Deſpair. of my Friend, [ 
civilly propoſed to him.to hang himſelf on one 
of thoſe tall and melancholy Trees,which accor- 
ding to Madamoiſelle de Beureve! reſembled 
1-——— Bot I found that the Ambaſſador 
lad got the aſcendant.over the Lover, and 
that the 'Count was a Politician fit to .ne- 
goriate Aﬀeirs at Nimegues, rather than a 

perate Inamorato, who was reſolved to put 


2 tragical Concluſion to the Violence of his 


Paſſion, Perhaps the Count de Melos would 
not die of Grief in her Abſence, becauſe he was 


teſolved to die of Joy when he ſaw her ar bis 


Return. Perhaps he hopes that after he has 


' given Peace to Europe, Madamoilelle de Bei 


revel 
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olitary Houſe increaſed my Melancholy, . and 
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444 Introdudtion to the following 
revel will not refuſe to give him that happy 
Repoſe which his long Services ſo well ge. 
ſerve. As for my (ct, I am reſolved to, live, 
] own it frankly ro you, and wou'd be glad 
with all my hcart to live for ever, that I migh 
tor ever, adore and (crve her. 


—— 


— 


INTRODUCTION to the 
following| Treatiſe of 
Friendſhip. 


F all Commerces Friendſhip is that which 
F moſt of all requires Sincerity, and gene- 
rally has the leaſt. . True greatneſs of Soul be- 
ing no longer in faſhion, we readily pardon the 
 perfidious, and as according to the Opinion of a 
* great Wit, the ſeeming Virtues 
OE ve of Men are nothing but Vices 
aut, Conceal'd, thoſe Friendſhips which 
| ad to be ſtrongeſt, are only de-' 
fans well laid, or Malice cunningly manag d. 
All the World is fo well oleard 
Method of atting, that a man is loth to unde» 
cezve himſelf, for fear of being obliged to regu- 
Late bis Inclinations by his reaſon, Whatever 
Influence that may have over him to make him 
honeſt, yet Self-love, the more powerful Prin- 
ciple of the two, contingally preaches up Intereſt 
by pO to 


with this 
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t» him, and this our Weakneſs of abandoning 


e MW rally /eads us to this Infidelity, which is ſo 
qd WM niverſally pratlis'd. 


Let pious Aſſes preach up Virtue's Rules 

In the vile Cane and Jargon of the Schools. 
With fond Chimzra's let 'em fill their Brain, 
And ſpend their Lungs on thread- bare cruths in vain. 
By becter Maxims caught, che thinking Wiſe 
Aim to be Great, and ſtudy how to rife. 
+ WH A Moral Blockhead is the Stateman's Sport, 
Vice at the Change, is Virtue at che Courr. 

Tis Prudence to be govern'd by the Moce, 
Why ſhould we then be unfaſhionably Good ? 
Reaſon its Slaves to Errours does betray, 
Examplg beſt inſtruats, and ſhows the way. 
Realon's a Mute, with endleſs doubts perplext, 
Uk is the Judge, chat muſt explain the Texc. 


Now can any thing in the World be more abſurd, 
than to make Cuſtom be that to Reaſon, which 
the Fudge is to the Law, I mean arule toit & Is 
this Light, which is given us:to diſtinguiſh good 
from evil, ſubjef to change like humane Ordi- 
nances 2 If Art can thas preſcrite againſl Na- 
ture, we ought honeſtly to own, that we are re- 
ſolved to be no longer influenc'd by Virtue, that 
we are too lazy or too ſervilely inclin'd to ſet 
our ſelves free, in ſhort too fond of our Errour 
to defire a Remedy. But as this Corruption is 
wolly in the Will, 'tis impoſſible for us to be 
cared, unleſs we heartily wiſh it: | 

"G A 


Vertue, when we find it unfaſhionable, natu- 
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In vain dull lazy Wiſhes we employ 

That injur'd Virtue may ber Throne enjoy, = 
Thovghcleſs Alas! we're hurried with the Tide 
And Falſhood reigns, while Honefty's decry'd. 
Goverr'd by Faſhion, | fond our ſelves to cheat, 
Wich eaſe we take and ſwallow the deceit. 
Honour in vain ſtrives to maintain the held, 
Nacure rebels at home, and forces her to yield. 


Thus if I bad been to m_— a Play for the 
Stage, wherein I muſt have drawn the Charadters 
of ſome Perſons of our Age, I had been forced 
to put my Fancy to the Rack, to enable me to 
deſcribe that Treachery, which my heart is not 
acquainted with : | mui? have diſguisd 
' my own natural Genius to have made it morg 

 modiſh,. and not bave ſet down my own pure na- 
tural Thoughts, without ſome mixture of Diſh» 
mulation. But perhaps it would not look well 
in him who does not pretend to court Applauſe, 
to frile with all their Whimfies, to flatter all 
their Errours, and to betray bis own Judg- 
ment... [ know very well, that I ſhall be ac- 
tuſed of the ſame Vanity that was laid to Ci- 
cero's Change ; 1 mean of defigning to ſet up 
my ſelf for a pattern of a true Friend, as the 
ether made himſelf the Standard of a compleat 
Orator, or as the Divine Plato ſet up himſelf 
for the Model of a Politician -. But if I am fond 
of - Reputation, this mill" be. but a juſt Pte 
niſhment upon me for my. Vauity ; and if I am 
ot flatter'd by it, I fhall little fear what may 
deſtroy my CreMlit with Criticks of the lower 
Vw  » Claſs. 


——— >  .. 
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(laſs. T ought not tg gender, if ſo ſmall and 
infignificant a Treatiſe as this meets the De- 
finy of ſo many good Books. Efteem ſometimes 
comes from certain Perſons, to whom it is not 
mich for a mans Reputation to be beholding 
for it. As every man puts in bis Pretenfons 
to Wit, "tis matural for him to fland up for 


bis own particular Taſt. When we have not © 


ſenſe enough to judge for our ſelves, we are not 
content to follow another Man's opinion, without 
making ſome malicious Improvement of our own 
won it. We are always finding of fault. to ſhow 
or Exacdineſs in Criticiſm ; we affett to appear 
great Talkers, but take no care to bold our Tongue - 
he Reader does not ſet ſo much value upon 
ne Reputation of an Author, as to purchaſe 
it at the Price of ſilence, which be knows not 
how to praftice., I don't pretend by making 
this Complaint, either to beg Commendatim, 
o prepoſſeſs the good Criticks in my favour. 
My Book may be morth nothing, although in my 
opinion it 3 none of the worſt ; and Self love, or 
Fondneſs, or the Singularity of my Palat may 
make me over-look great Faults, which Gentle- 
men of better Fudgment, and leſs concerned for 
my Works, may diſcover much better than my 
ſelf. What will comfort me in ſuch a Misfor- 
tune, is that I am no more to be blamed than 
be that in Trade: pays away bad Money, and 
does not know . it to be ſo. 1 ſhall ever think 
it a leſs Reproach to want Judgment, than Af- 
feftion for the publick. The Ladies of Gal- 


lantry 
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lantry may perhaps beadeſpleaſed at my manner 
of attacking them, and thoſe that are virtugy; 


will infallibly blame me for expreſſing my felf 
in too general Terms, 


Why ſhould- the Sex complain of me ? 

I never was theic Enemy. 

My Book no more of\them does ſay 

Than what themſelves talk every day. 

It they hate him that ſhows their Faces, 
Why don't they break their Looking-glaſſes? 


Flowever it be, whether my Book offends 
either one or the other, ! make them honourable 
Reparation ; and if it does not offend them, 1 
give 'em ſome new Information: If, [ did nt 
give a Reaſon for my Procedure, ſome jealous 
People might conclude, that I rail againſt Gal- 
lantry becauſe I am paſt it, as bad Authors 
complain of the preſent Age, when it danns 
therr Writings. Mankind is ſo ready to fa- 
ther that upon Hypocrifie or Diſguſt, which they 
know not how to aſcribe to other Fices, that 
they frequently miſtake in their Conjettures, 
and paſs ſentence without Equity. Though 1 
take this care to juſtify my ſelf, yet I will not 
be averſe to any Advice that comes from good 
Hands. T will retrench both in my Thoughts 
and my Stile, whatever may diſpleaſe them, and 
ſhall rather chuſe in pure good Manners, to 
grve way to thoſe that have a- right to cenſure ſl 
me, than obſtinately to maintajn theſe Opinions, 
which are not to be defended, © _ 
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UR Ape is not ina Condition to be 
reformed by Precepts of Virtue, or 

' ſevere Reflexions upon its Vices. It wou'd 
be loſt Labour to recommend the Practice of 
Friendſhip,unleſs we firſt demonſtrated the Ad- 
vantages of it; and Morality as well as Nature 
woud but make feeble Impreflions upon us, 
if it did not eſtabliſh its Principles upon Plea- 
ſure. Man naturajly deſires Happineſs, bur 
knows not how to obtain it ; He ſeldom or 
never is deceiv'd by this general Principle, 
that what we love is not Happineſs unleſs ir 
be conformable ro Virtue, but he decetves 
bimſelf in the Application, and in order to re- 
concile his Inclinations to his Idea of Happt- 
neſs,he lays it down for s private Rule to him- 
elf, that whatever 1s repugnant to his 
deſires, can never be virtuous. I don't pre- 
tend like a Sage Moraliſt, to ſhow the differ. 
ence between our and the tormer Age. I am 
very well ſatisfied, that the Corruption of 
Mankind has in all times of the World been 
a preat as it is at preſent, that che firit Ages 
beheld the firſt Adulterers, and that the Vices of 
our times are nothing bur Copies of the for- 
mer ; bur [ may juitly enough complain that 


the World” leaps blindly into the Torrent, 
Gg without 
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without conſidering whither it will carry 
them, and that men take ſo much pains to 
avoid that which appears to be the moſt ho. 
neſt, without ever examining whether it is 
not likewiſe the moſt agreeable. Altho' 
thoſe worthy Gentlemen the Courtiers take 
upon them to judge deciſively of the Deli 
cacy of Pleaſures, yet if by over-refining, we 
take away all the Sweetnels of Friendſhip, we 
may ſay that theirs is wholly Theatrical, ſince 
it has nothing but an outſide to ſhow, that 
thoſe who can beſt diſlemble paſs for the beſt 
Friends, and that 'tis the Mark of a true 
Courtier to careſs you all the while he de- 
ſigns to cut your Throat, as the Impoſlibi- 
lity of making out' a Crime 1s a Proot of a 
Man's being innocent. Union of Hearts is 
cryd down at Court like falſe Money, and in- 
deed much more ; for falſe Money 1s ſcarce 
to be found in this place, where almoſt all 
_ the Gallants ſet up for ſincere Lovers, where 
Z the Young * Abbots pretend 
” |S pinmnagr to Devotion, and fup- 
ly conferr'd upon Toung- ple tawning Lords to Inte- 
Nene ob fi Erity. Now is it poſſible 
the ar "nd tn; for a Man to live a more 
trouble their Heads unealy uncomfortable Life 
- v Goa Religions than this, and don't we buy 
our Preferment at too dear 
arate, when it coſts us ſo much ſervile cring- 
ing and Submiſſion? *Tis downright Nonſenſe, 
in my Opinion, to commit this Violence 
upon 
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one ſelf, onely to ruine one's Enemy, 
ud we give him too great an Advantage 
wer us, when we ſacrifice the Repoſe of our 
lives onely to capacitate our ſelves to do 
lim a Miſchief. The ſame Offers of Friend- 
hip that lay aſleep the Caution of thoſe 
whom we don't love, wear the Livery of Flat- 
7 when they are paid to Crown'd Heads. 
lod this it is that deprives Kings and Favo- 
es of the greateſt Happineſs that Society 
teftows upon Mankind. They have ſo ma- 
i other Attratives beſides Merit and In- 
dination, to draw the World after them, 
tat we never trouble our ſelves about being 
their Friends, provided we can be their Crea- 
tres, Thoſe that are wholly direCted by 
their Ambition and Intereſt have no other de- 
lgn in raiſing themſelves in the eſteem of 
teir Prince, but merely to raiſe their For- 
tune, and even ſuch as wou'd act upon a 
nore virtuous and diſfintereſſed Principle, find- 
ng they cannot hope for that agreeable Con- 
dence, which is the Soul and Life of Friend- 
hip, are forced to take the ſame meaſures 
ith the reſt, altho' againſt their Inclination, 
nd thus they do that out of neceſſiry, which 
flaterers do out of deſign. Thus we find, 
at thoſe ſupple Slaves who are ſuch rank 
ldolaters of a Man in Proſperity, are the firſt 
that abandon him when he falls into diſgrace; 
br as their Inclioations wholly centre in In- 


tereſt, they loſe all their Warmth when that 
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452 The Charms of Frieridſhip, 
begins to decline, and their Friendſhip which 
was built upon Fortune, falls and riſes exaq ; 
Iy with that. Even Love it ſelf comes as ( 
much ſhort of Friendibip as the Adoration 
that is paid to Greatneſs. If the Birth of tha! 
| Paſlion is full of Tumulr, 'tis much more 6 4 
when it grows toa Head. A Man muſt own ; 
himſelt a Coxcomb that very momenr he de. | 
clares he 1s in love. He muſt humour all | 
the fantaſtick Whimſies of his Miſtre(s, he | 
muſt iigh and throw himſelf at her feer, he 
mult ſpeak by Signs and Nods a whole Month | 
at leaſt, before he dares open his lips ; he 
muſt raiſe her Jealouſy, on purpoſe to know 
what Progreſs he has made in her Heart, and 
he muſt be jealous in his own turn to ſhow 
the Violence of his Paſſion ; he muſt endea- 
vour to ſupplant the beloved Rivals ; he muſl 
be expoſed to the Malice of thoſe, who are 
* Not ſo ; and after he has made all theſe Ad- 
vances, he often finds himſelf over-topt by 
ſome new Comer, whom either Accident 
brings upon the Stage, cr his Miſtreſs by ſome 
ſecret Sympathy likes betier than himſeif, | 
know well cnaough that this noble Paſſion, as 
they call ir, paſſes ſor the mark of a tender 
Heart, and that every handſome yourg Fel 
low carrics bis Chain ſooner or later : But if 
this Rule be true, 'tis certzinly for no other 
realon but that we ought to know the great- 
eſt Evils, in order the better to avoid them. 
Now Friendſhip has all the Pleatures of Love 
without 
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without any of its Defe&s. Our Judgment 
teaches us to have an Fſteem for Perſons of 
known Integrity, but {till this is not Friend- 
ſhip, tho' it 15 rhe Cauſe that produces ir, as 
[the Pleaſure we take in bcholding a fine Ob- 
jet is not Love properly ſpeaking, but the 
Principle on which it is founded. The firſt 
Movement we find in our ſelves for a Man of 
Virtue is to with him well, but this Impreſ- 
fon is not as yer ſtrong enough co make us 
participate in his Mistortunes ; and as two 
Paſſions are almoſt always required to con- 
vince us, that we are heartily in love, the Joy 
we take in ſeeing the beloved Object, and the 
Grief we feel in being remote from it, fo 'ris 


Indications to fhow it felt, viz. our readineſs 
to partake in the Calamities of our Friend, and 
our deſires that he may partake 1n our good For= 
tune. Friendſhip as well as Love has its A- 
preements thit cannot be deſcribed ; the lat- 
ter prepoſſeſſes our minds, and will not ſuffer 
vsto liſten to any thing that attempts to de- 
ſtroy it. It will not give us leave to' fre any 
faults whatever in our Miſtreſs, but under the 


MM Appearance of good Qualities. It makes us 
MI take her Inconſtancy tor an agreeable Gay- 
if ty, her Stupidity for Wiſdom, her Giddt- 

nels for Wit, and her Dulneſs for Prudence. 
It repreſents to it ſelf Features in the Face 


l . . . . 
| that were never there, it diſcovers Beauties 1n 
| the mind that are onely created by our 

Y Gg 3 Fondaels: 


neceſſary that our Friendſhip ſhould have two 
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Fondnels ; In fine, it flatters us agreeably, till 
at laſt we are in the condition of ſome old 
Captives, who cannot live without their Fer. 
ters. It makes us throw away Sighs, tho 
| we had never any beſtowed upon us; it ſets 
us a quarrelling with our Rivals for Favours 
we can challenge no more than they can, 
and makes us interpret the Coldneſs of the 
Perſon we love to be nothiog elſe but a wik 
Precaution to give Love without Danger, or 
receive it without Noiſe. The Je »e ſgay quoy 
of Friendſhip is nothing near fo unintelhgible 
as this, becauſe it commonly as with much 
more Calmneſs. It leaves us Maſters enough 
of our {elves to paſs a true Judgment on 
every thing, nay ir fets us upon examining 
with Care, whether the Perſons we love pol- 
ſelis the Qualities that are neceſſary for (0 
nice a Union, and provided we are free from 
Iatereſt and Flattery, our Underſtandiog 
which in Love is. always the Cully of the 
Heart, in Friendſhip does almoſt always 
govern it. Therefore we ought never 
ro proſtitute ſo noble a Treaſure , but 
examine, and ſuffer our ſelves to þe examined 
in our turn before we love or are beloved; 
and ſince after the Union is once made, we 
ought always to adyiſe with the Man whom 
we have choſen for our Friend, let us delibe- 
rate befare we make our Choice, The mu- 
tyal eſteem of two Friends is always the firſt 
link in the Chaio ; 'tis a hard matter to love 
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in good earneſt, unleſs we find ſome aimable 
Qualities in our Friend, and if ſometimes our 
Eagerneſs make us take them upon truſt, we 
no ſooner diſcover our miſtake, but our rea- 
ſon direts us to make another Choice. Re- 
ſpe& and Deference owe their Riſe to this 
mutual Eſteem which I wou'd always have a- 
mong Friends ; we ſubmit to their Advice as 
toa Law, when weknow they arc too lincere 


| eve them prudent enough not to be deceived 
themſelves : We: e{poule all. their Quarrels 
with a more juſtifiable Warmth, when we 
are perſwaded that they are neither injuſt De- 
fenders,nor raſh Aggreflors ; and if at any time 
we ſhould be inclined ro infringe the Rights 
of Friendſhip, yet that Reſpe&t which a 
long Acquaintance has formed in us, will 
at Jaſt bring our Judgment over to its 
Party. This want of mutual Eſteem renders 
c WF the Friendſhip of ambitious men weak and 
's WW ſfhort-liv'd : 'Tis impoſlible for them to have 
r IF a real Eſteem for any one, becauſe rhey think 
too. well of their own Merit ; and if they are 
at any time forced to acknowledge it 1n others, 
it produces nothing bur ſecret Jealoufies, and 
uneaſy Confuſions in them. Now theſe are 
| the: men we ſhould oever pitch upon for 
Friends, but ought to avoid all Correſpondence 
with them, and reſt ſatisfied that all rhe Over- 
tures of Friendſhip they make us are bur ſo 
many Snares to entangle us ; for which rea- 
G g 4 10, 


to endeavour to decetve us, and when we be» 
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ſon I cou'd 'wiſh that a pair of Friends 
well united 1n their Hearts, their Judg. 
ments and Inclinations, were likewiſe fo in 
their Employs; but as it would be a hard 
matter to reconcile to many Circumſtances, 
and to find a Couple of Friends fo exaGtly re- 
{:muling one anoilicr in every thing, the In- | 
equaiity of Birth, of Fortune, of Empioy- 
ments may be well cnaough ſupplied by Pru- 
dcnce and Sinceritv. He that 1s wealthier 
t:an his Friend, ought not to value himſelf 
upon thoile Advant:ges ; but that the other 
may forget them, ke muſt condeſcend to come 
- down a few ſteps, fince Fortune has raiſed 
bun fo high: For unleſs he can do that, his 
Friend who finds himſelf at the bottom of 
the Hill, will fcarce have Aſſurance enough 
to lcok up ; and ivdccd if by his Afﬀability and 
Eaſineſs ot Acceſs he does not take away the 
Diſproportion that 1s between them, "tis 1m- 
poliible that ever their Friencſhip ſhould be 
ſincere and laſting. By this it will appear, 
what a Generofity and Greatneſs of Soul I re- 
quire in Friendinip : I cannot endure that we 
- thould think of FPcrions that may be fervice- 
_ able to us when we talk of chuſing a 
Friend 'Tis well enough obſerved by Seneca, 
that *tis Jawtul to intringe a Fri-ndihip, where 
we expect to find any thing elie but Friend- 
{hip. Now not to ſet up tor a Szoick, when 
I ſpeak of a Friend, I mean a Man whole Lite 
3 10 cear to me, that I wou'd fieely expole 
my 


ny own to preſerve his. I mean a Man whoſe 
Baniſhment ſhould be the ſame thing to me 
25 my own; one that has a Right co diſpoſe 
of me, as of his own proper Goods and Chat. 
tels, one that will communicate» with me his 
Fortune as well as his Opinion, and thinks he 
lays the higheſt Obligation on me, when he 
makes me partake in the Diſgraces, that are 
occaſion'd by his Indiſcretion, or ill Deſtiny. 
[f this Principle I lay down be true, the rea- 
ſoning of Lelzws in Cicero appears to me a 


| little .too ſelfiſh. I cannot, ſays this nice 
Friend, deplore the Death of Sczpzo, ſince 


all that Friendſhip requires from us, is that 
we ſhould be concerned for the Misfortunes of 
the Man we love. Now Sczpro has loſt no- 
thing by his Death; the Reputation he has 
acquired in the World, will be happily con- 
ſummated by this glorious Exit. When he 
was living, he only pollefſed a Room in the 
Minds of the Romans, but now he 1s gone to 
take his place asa God in our Temples, and his 
Death has coſt our Citizens as many Tears, 
as his Valour formerly drew from his Ene- 
mies. . His Candition cannot be more happy, 
and fince I am a greater loſer than he by this 
doleful Separation, the World would be apt 
to impute that to my concern for my Coun- 
try or to Self-love, which is nothing but pure 
Friendſhip, ſhould I beſtow Tears upon him, 
who receives nothing but Incenſe now. Thus 


far the Philoſophy of an ingenious Man may 
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453 The Charms of Friehdſbip, 
go, who has not a Heart tender enough. Le; 
him who pleaſes allow it; but as for m 
ſelf, I frankly declare, that witheut mindin 
what the World will think of me, I ſhould 
behold the Death of my Friend with as 
much horrour as a fearful Criminal beholds the 
Inſtrument of bis Puniſhment ; Time which 
heals all other Wounds, wou'd never cloſe 
up mine ; Pleaſures which alleviate the black- 
eſt Sorrows, wou'd but aggravate the Re- 
membrance of my Loſs; nay, all the 
Efforts that could be uſed ro bring me 
to a good humour, wou'd have no more [In- 
fluence upon my Sorrow, than the Griefs 
which a true: Friend ſhould communicate to 
me wou'd have upon my Pleaſures. Altho' 
my Friendſhip hated the very Name of Profir, 
yet it wou'd demand Love: And my Friend 
when once I had choſen him wou'd make me 
paſs my Hours very uneaſlly, if he wou'd not 
love upon the ſquare, and Jay in an equal 
Stock of Complaiſance and Diligence even in 
che ſmalleſt Matters. Equality of Mind 1s 
one of the moſt folid Foundations which a 
fincere Friendſhip can have; and this 1s the 
Reaſon why young People are incapable of 
this Union. They are frequently tranſported 
by Paſſions, which break all the . Meaſures of 
Friendſhip; and as accotding to their different 
Temper they are either awkward Diſſemblers, 
or troubleſome with their Fondneſs, they fear 


rhe Counſels of a Friend who ſhould go about 
to 


? 
#) 
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to oppoſe rheir Extravagancies. Can you 
imagine that a young Man, juſt entred in 
an Armour, and who 1s Fool enough to be- 
lieve that he can conquer his Miſtreſs at firſt 
fight, wou'd pay any great regard to the Ad- 
vice of an experieaced Friend, who ſhould 
prudently remind him of the Vanity of his 
latriegue > Women of Addreſs keep off their 
Gallants at: a diſtance, whether becauſe they 
have a real Virtue to preſerve, which is very 
rare in ſo weak a Sex, or becauſe they would 
a leaſt keep up the Appearances of their Ho- 
nour, Which they are obliged io pure Neceſſj- 
ty to maintain. It is next ro impoſſible, that 
2 bot-headed young Fellow ſhould be able to 
find his way out of the Labyrinth, and know 
all the Windings and Turnings of it, if he does 
not apply himſclf- to a faithful, unprejudic'd 
Friend, who ſees every thing by a better light 
than: himſelf. What contributes to make the 
Spring-time of our Life uncapable of the Ade 
vantages of a true and ſolid. Friendſhip is, 
that young Men generally ſpeaking, hate even 
the, very Idea of Vertue. That Name gives 
them 'as much Horrour as its contrary 
pleaſes them, and as they look upon its 
Rewards to be onely in Reverſion, they 
conclude that *cis time ill ſpent to ſet up 
for Wiſdom, and to conſult Reaſon, when they 
ſhould indulge their Senſes; Thus we find, that 
young People are perpetually cogaging their 


Friends in their criminal Paſſions: And it = 
they 
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they ask Advice, they expeCt before-hand to 
hear themſelves commended, and not to be 
' better inform'd : The higheſt Obligation you 
can lay upon them is to flatter their Incling- 
tions, and not being able to ſeduce their 
Friends by theſe idle Follies, by which them. 
{clves are ſeduced, they rather chulc to perſe. 
ver in them, than in Complaiſance to their 
Friends to part with them. If they have Wit, 
'tis a vain frothy Bubble which only pleaſes 
thoſe that don't examine it ; but as for that 
Wit which conſiſts in a good Management of 
our ſelves, which governs the Senles and the 
Heart, which dire&s our Diſcourſe and Silence, 
they are neither Maſters of it, neither do they 
careto be: And as Flattery coſts Men of volu- 
ble Tongues little or nothing, they make no 
 ſcruple to ſacrifice their Friend to their Vanity 
of talking, and to ſfooth his Paſſion. - What a 
ſtock of Prudence now is requir'd in Friend- 
ſhip to avoid theſe Rocks on which fo many 
Correſpondences have ſplit ! Some maintain, 
that we ought to do as much for our Friends, 
as we wou'd do for our ſelves, but others 
have laid it down for a Maxim, that we are 
not obliged to ſtir a ſtep farther for them, 
than they will ſtir for us. I will onely allow 
thoſe Gentlemen to follow the firſt Opinion, 
who have a great deal of Self-love ; That 
which we ought to do for a Friead is ſome- 
thing ſo very ingaging, that it ſhould often- 
times make us forget what we owe jane 
elves. 
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ſelves. And as for the ſecond Opinion which 


0 Wl would have us ſcrupulouſly examine what our mn 
n Friends will do for us, before we refolveto  ||f 
. do any thing for them, 'tis my Belief that we bl 
L ht to ſerve them the firſt Opportunity "JR 


that offers it ſelf, and that theſe troubleſome Ul 
Chains they wou'd put upon Friendſhip rather «1B 
proceed from Intereſt and a capricious Hu- 
mour than from a judicious Precaution ; E- hf 
very moment of doing a good Office for our {1 
Friend, is one of the greateſt Bleſſings of {4 
Friendſhip. We ought not to ſerve them i 
ſlowly, as a Miniſter of State does his Crea- # 
tures. Thoſe whom Princes advance to that 
Rank, when they have a mind to prefer any 
of their Dependants, to make them always 
remember the mean Condition from which 
they raiſed them, never advance them but by 
degrees, and as they deſign no other uſe of 
them than merely to ſupport their own Gran- 
deur, they never heartily truſt them till they 
find them neceſſary Tools: to preſerve them- 
ſelves from falling ; however, by their good 
Will they will always keep the Power in their 
hands, to deſtroy their own Workmanſhip 
whener it ſhall revolt againſt the Workman. 
Friends ought to ſerve one another after a dit- 
ferent manner, becauſe they a& upon a difte- 
rent Principle. They ought to ſoften by their 
obliging Deportment that Uneaſineſs we find 
in receiving a Kindneſs ; they ought to make 


a ſlight mention of the good Offices they re- 
curn 


: y h $$: 
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eurn for very indifferent Services; they ſhould 
fave their Friends the trouble of thanking them 
for every tavour they receive, and daily ſteal 
ſomething from Gratitude, in order to enrich 
Friendſhip with its Spoils. As Love is purely 
founded upon the deſire of our own Joy, and 
the Obje& of Friendſhip is the Pleaſure of the 
Perſon whom we love, we find that both Lo- 
vers and Friends in the Viciſlitudes of For. 
tune obſerve a difterent Conduat. A Lo- 
- ver who deſires to know how his Miſtreſys 
Heart ſtands affeRted -to him, or to ſee- her 
Thoughts paintcd in her face, acquaints her 


with all the Misfortunes that happen to him, 


and accordingly as he obſerves ſhe's concern'd 
for his Calamities, by that he judges what a 
Share he has in her Aﬀedtion. Thus the diſclo- 
ſing of his Aﬀairs to her, continually comes 
home to himſelf, but this ought rather to 
be called an Art of knowing how to diſcover 
a Secret, than a real Confidence on either ſide. 
On the other hand, a Lover takes care to con- 
ceal his Proſperity from his Miſtreſs, leſt he 
ſhould owe thoſe favours to his good Fortune, 
which he wou'd have only paid to his Merit ; 
and tho' the Perſon whom he loves'is not in 
the leaſt a Slave to Intereſt, yer the fear he 
lies.under, leſt her Heart ſhould change, pot- 


ſons his Pleaſure, and fortifies his Suſpicions 


infinitely more than the moſt virtuous and 
ciſintereſſed favours can charm him. The 
Conduct of a true Friend ought to be quite 

different 


= 


refs, to communicate to his Friend all the 


more Pleaſure in acquainting him with them, 
than- in reſerviog them to himſelf, as he 
wou'd do, if Friendſhip did not oblige him to 
make this Diſcovery. On the other hand, 
when he's ll treated by Fortune, he ought 
with all his Addreſs to manage that Concern, 
which will make a much deeper Impreſſion 


moſt fatal Calamity that cou'd happen to 
himſelf. This Rule ought ro be inviolably 
obſerv'd,when it is not in our Friend's power to 
alleviate the Miſery we 1mpert to him ; Other- 
wiſe we ſhould to no purpoſe ſow'r and black- 
en Friendſhip, which ought to know nothing 
but Chearfulneſs and Pleaſure. Otherwiſe we 


ſhould put the Invention of our Friend on the. 


Rack to find out ſome means of ſerving us, 
when *tis wholly out of his reach ; and it he 
ſhould fondly imagine himſelf capable to af- 
fiſt us, his Zeal wou'd betray him into wrong 
Meaſures, not to reckon his Trouble and Lois 
of time. lodeed if we are certain that onr 
Friend can help us out of the Briars, we 
ought not to rob him of the Opportunity : 
For in this Caſe, it wou'd be rather Infidelity 
than Prudence, to conceal our Atiairs from 
him, nay we ſhould highly affront hum, it by 
adiſtruſtful Silence we ſhou'd deny him the 


Pleaſure of comforting us in our Maerics. 
Whatever 
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ifferent from this. He ought, with Eager- 


occafions he has of Joy, and to take much 


n the Heart of a faithful Friend, than the 
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Whatever we receive from ſo dear a hand has 
muc{i more Etiicacy to lay aſleep our Cares 
' than any other Charm, and every new Prog 
of Kindneſs we receiye, leaves as delightiu] 
Impreſſions behind it, as the Reconciliations 
of Lovers after a little falling out. Not that 
when we communicate our Aflidions to the 
Man we love, we have the leaſt Intention to 
forbid him-all manner of Joy, and preſcribe 
him Laws of Sorrow. Were it ſo, we ſhould 
redouble our own Grief inſtead of {oftening it, 
and the bare Reflexion, that our Friend ſufter'd 
ſo much for our fakes wou'd afflict us infinite- 
ly more, than even our own Misfortunes; 
but thus it is, that the Preſence of a 
Friend reſtores us to perfect Tranquillity ; the 
Conſolation he gives us ſerves as a coun- 
terpoiſe to our Sorrow, and the Pleaſure we 
feel in ſhowing bim what a Confidence we | 
have in his Frieadſhip, gives us all the Sa- 
tisfaction and Joy imaginable, while our 
Friend on the other hand is not obliged to 
lefſen our Grief for us, by taking one halt 
of the Burden upon himſelf. In making 
this uſe of a Friend at a feaſonable time, 
and obliging him with a good Grace, the Se- 
curity as well as Pleaſure of the moſt perfect 
Union conſiſts, This Method is very ealy to 
thoſe that are willing to practiſe it ; the Con- 
tinuance of it draws no Diſguſt after it, and 


when 'tis exactly obſerved, ir eſtabliſhes ſo 
virtuous 
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hasfff virtuous a Liberty, and. teaches us.ſo well tq 
diſtinguiſh between Friendſhip and Self-loye, 


ares 

oofll that we can ſcarce ever miſtake, if or. Teaa- 
tivl} per is not unequal, aud our Humour very 
ons il wavering. It perpetually gives new Charms 


hacY.to the mutual good Offices of Friends, for 
the W tis none of the leaſt Secrets of Friendſhip to 
| to know how to obl:ge thole whom we love by 
1be Ff Reps ſo generous, that they may. not take 


uid WO any Diſguſt at our manner of doing it. Love 


| it ſelf cannot pretend to the ſame Advantages ; 
"d I and let it be never fo delicate, yet it mult of 


c- WI neceſſity languiſh when it has gone too far. 
In vain do the moſt ſubtle Miſtreſſes endea- 


your to refige this Commerce: The Senſe 
for the moſt part is fatisficd after the Mind, 
and when theſe Ladies have ſhown all their 
Dexterity in diſputing every Inch of ground 


Pleaſure whea once they reſolve to- give it. 
'Tis an avowed Maxim by all that know ne- 
ver ſo little of the Paſſions, chat the good In- 


every important Service of our Friend, where- 
25 that of Love diminiſhes with every Favour 
of our Miſtreſs, when ſhe has given us the 
laſt. For this Reaſon, Women of Senſe pro- 


vide daily againſt a Rupture, when they have 
been ſo weak as to grant Poſſeſſion to their 
Lovers ; they cannot but obſerve that Love 
when *tis once fatisfied moves heavy and dull, 
perhaps will not quit 

= - 


that the Man who | 
bus 


with their Gallant, they ſoon exhauſt the 


telligence of Friendſhip increaſes daily with 
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his'Miſtre(s out” of Averfion, will moſt cer. 
tainly do it out of Diſguſt, and that a gif. 
creet Coquette cannot incurr ſo much danger 
by her Cruelty, as by her ill managed Kind. 
neſs, This very ſame reaſon makes theſe 
Fadies look upon Marriage with an ill Eye, 
as being the- Sepulchre of little Diſquiers, of 
Stghs, Billets Doux, and the pretty Amuſe. 
ments of Love. It Fortune does not interpoſs; 
Love very rarely joys any Hearts, but it 
makes them loſe this Delicacy. The Wife is 
known too well, to be long beloved, and her 
Weakneſſes thar proceed either from Cuſtom or 
Iaclination which we diſcover every moment, 
make us exfily forget the good Qualities, 
which always appeir to a Lover. Tis an 
Overſight for one of the Fair Sex to ſuffer 
; her felt to be feen e00 Pſten if ſhe wou'd fe-, 
cure her Gallant, Quarrels and Ablence are 
the very Sinews of that Paſſion : there muſt 
\ be lirtle Bickerings now and ther) to preſerve 
the Union in good Hezlth; we mult amuſe 
cur (elves with a Thouſand little Ditquiets to 
ſccurc a long Calm, and it we dont alarm our 
Patiion now and then with Suſpicions and 
Precaution, we ſhall find it buried in a Le- 
thargy, which the greateſt of Pleaſures can ne- 
ver revive. The ſtrongeſt Love finds Ob- 
ſtacles to break it, as the moſt obſtinate 
Hearts find a way to unite together. Say 
what you will of the Violence of Love, and 


the Conjunion of Souls, we never confier 
| in 
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n our Marriages whether the young Couple 
oveone another alike, but whether they are a- 
lke befriended by Fortune; and Reaſons of Fa- 
mnily which are as powerful with private Per- 
ſons as Reaſons of State are with Kings, gain 


than the moſt inconitant Temper can loſe 


this manner, receive at laſt the Conjugal 
it © Yoke out of Duty, which was/1mpoſed upon 
is W them by force; They employ their Reaſon to 
er W perſuade themſelves to love that which they 
Yr I can no longer hate without ruining their Re- 
t, MW putation, or if they have not ſtrength of 


5, WM mind ſufficient to forget the Tnclinations of 


n I their Heart, yet as nothing but the Violence 
r WW of their Paſſion hinders them from being in- 
- I conſtant, their natural Fickleneſs makes them 
2 WW i laſt drop the Lover, when their Virtue 
MW cannot. At lealt they are as defirous of a new 
| Lover, as a true Widow is of a ſecond Hus- 
* i band, and as tor thuſe Women who don't a&t 
BE by a Principle of Virtue, they ſutfer a ſort of 
f :Widowhood even in Gallantry, when they 
are cloy'd with an exhauſted Lover, wha lays 
nothing bur the fame things over and over, 
or who <an expe nothing from them but 
the ſame Amours and the ſame Favours. Now 
true Friends have none of theſe Misfortunes 
to fear ; their Friendſhip is never reduced to 
ſo low an Ebb, bur that it is able to furniſh 
Plealure enough to keep the Cominerce 1n 

Hh 2 good 


more ground 1n the Compaſs of one Day, 


n ten Years. Thole that are: married after 
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good Heart; and as they have no Rivals to 
apprehend, no Jealouſes to give, no new Pro. 
teſtations {till to make, their Tranquillity is 
always ſecure ; Fallings out -are unneceſſary, 
and little Follies have no Reliſh. Honour gives 
us leave always to love thus, and nothing 
but Weakneſs can hinder it, but thcn as it is 
not occaſioned by Diſguſt we ſoon cure the 
Wouad by Reaſon, and when we have onely 
our natural Inconſtancy to vanquiſh, our Judg- 
ment combats with more Force,and our Levity 
with leſs Adtivity. All the Myſtery of this 
Method lies in endeavouring to cure our Friend 
by wholſome Advice, in taking the Govern- 
ment of his Pafſions into our own hands, which 
he refuſes to himſelf, and in gaining his Heart 
by anaffable Deportment, and ſgatonable In- 
ſtrucions. It Friendſhip obliges us to receive 
any of his Secrets, our Diſcretion muſt always 
teach us to corre them, where they are 
. faulty. Heat and Pallion are unſucceſsful ſince 
two Violent Perſons do but widen the. Breach 
inſtead of clofing it up ; but then Flattery 1s 
no leis to be avoided, ſince Friendſhip was 
never deſigned to be the Companion of Vice, 
but the Support and Relief ot Virtue. If your 
Friend. has a blind fide which leaves. him ex- 
poſed to Love, examine whether he goes up- 
- on good grounds, before you proffer him 
your Aſſiſtance. As you behold his Paſiion 
with other Eyes than he himſelf does, you ' 
will ſoon diſcover the good and bad fide ot it 


by 
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by making a few Reflexions. If his Paſſion is 


is WF Service than to cure him of it, by ſhowing 


), Wl bim what ill Effects it may produce; but let 


& I it be never fo virtuous, you ſhould not encou- 
8g e him in it, till you have foreſeen all the 
is WF Obſtacles, and diligently examin'd all the 
Events of it. You joyn his Love of Intereſt 
to your Friendſhip, 'when you ſerve his A- 
mours, and when theſe two AfﬀeCtions are fo 
coſely uniteg, that they equally poſſeſs his 
Heart, tho' his Judgment is none of the beſt, 
and his Paſſion may ſometimes eclipſe his 
Reaſon, yet he will moſt infallibly quit his 
Love, after hefinds himſelf diſappointed, and 
return to taſt the Pleaſures of Friendſhip. It 
5 more difficult to. manage rightly the Am- 
bition of your Friend, if you are inclin'd to 
gratify it, than his Love let it be never fo 
violent : You ought to refuſe him nothing 
which may help to render him happy with- 
out a Crime, but ſometimes you are a better 
Judge than he, as-to what may ſerve to make 
him ſo ; In this Afﬀair therefore, don't take 
Advice from the heat of your Friendſhip : 
But conſider the Talent of the Man whom 
you deſign to prefer, before you appear pub- 
lickly in his Behalf. All Employs are not 
proper for all ſorts of Men, no more than all 
Habits for all Shapes .and Sizes, or all witty 
Sayings for all Converſations. It you place 


your Friend in a Poſt, for which he is by no 
Hh 3 || means 


unjuſt, you cannot do him a greater piece of 
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meins qualified, you will difoblige a Thou. 
fand People, and do your Friend nv real Ser. 
vice: You onely gratify his Ambition at the 
expence of your oun Reputation, and when 
once he comes'to reflect how uult you were 
to fet him upon this Precipice, he will cer- 
rainly revenge it at laſt upon your Friend- 
In;p, as the Caule of Jus undeterved Great- 
neis.. By what I have Jaid down, 1t plainly 
appears, that Probity alone 1s not enough to 
conltirute a well regulated Friendthip, but 
tizt Judpmeat aud Experience ought like- 
wile to po along with it, Friendſhips 
that are buijr on other Foundations laſt no 
longer than 5n Amour, and the warmeſt Zeal 
finds an end, no {i{s than a cold lndifference, 
or a wavering Inconſtancy. But when we 
meet a Min who has none of theſe Detects, 
can any thing in the World be'a greater Blel- 
fing, than to have ſuch a faithful Companion 
near ont, who is ready to hazard all to pleaſe 
you, and never (uft:rs you to run the leaſt 
Ryque, who makes your. Proſperity more 
happy, and your Adverſity more eaſy to you, 
who taſts all your Joys,and partakes in all your 
G:icfs, who ſuſtains you when you are ready 
ro totter, and lifis you up again after you 
have fal'en, and who wou'd loſe his Life ra- 
ther than ſacrifice you to his Intereſt, op make 
you a Sufferer for his Folly 2 Friendſhip 
ſupplies the place of every thing to thoſe 
that know how to make a true ule of it, of 

_—— T7 Riches 
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Riches without Trouble, of Honour without 


Vanity, of Buſineſs without Inquietude, of 


Health without Alteration, 


without Bitterneſs. 


and of Pleature 


_ As God 1s the Sovereign Good, "cis the Ef- 
ſence of his Nature to be happy without Re- 


- 


fexion, but 'tis not ſo with Man who cannot 


be happy but by communicating himſelf. 
We may find People enough that are ready 
to lay out their Hearts, bur 'ris a Miracle ro 
meet with a Man that deſerves to receive it. 
If Men knew the Pleaſure of Friendthip, thy 
wou'd preter it to all things beſides, but rite 


Difficulty of making ſuch a Trial, is the 


Realon why they make an il] Choice fo often. 
They can never b2 induced to begin a Confi- 
dence, but are eternally diſtruſttul for fear 
of being always deceived. Tims ail thar [ 


have ſaid of Fricndſhip, is I im atraid, no- - 
thing elſe but the Idea of a fine thing, that 
onely exiſts in the Imagination. 


But it (ſuch 


a Prodigy as a true Friend is to be {cen above- 
ground, I will make it the Buſineſs of my 
whole Life to find him out, and it my Stars 
are ſo propitious as to make me. happy 10 a 
Perſon of this ſingular CharaQer, whatever 
Misfortunes I may otherwiſe be expoſed to, 1 
will deſy the World and Fortune to make me 


unhappy. 


Hh 4 
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The Fragment of a Letter con- 
cerning the Falſuty of Humane 


Virtues. 


HE Wiſdom of Men has its bounds; 
but the Piety which God requires from 
us, 15 infinite. Love eaſily perſwades us 'to 
perform thoſe Duties which Policy commands 
us to obſerve by the Rigour of Laws, and Mo- 
rality* prefcribes to us by the ſevere DiCtates 
of Reaſon. It teaches us to ſuccour'the at- 
fitted, when humane Juſtice contents it ſelf 
with prohibiting us onely to do them any 
Miſchief. When Religion has truly got the 
' Afcendant over our Heart, nothing of Infide- 
lity mixes with our Friendſhip, neither can 
we be ungrateful after Kindneſſes received. 
Thoſe Perſons who are wholly devoted to 
their Senſes, complain that Religion forbids 
them Pleaſure.. Thoſe that are govern'd by 
their Reaſon are glad that they are not expo- 
{ed to the Diſguſt and Repentance which ac- 
companies it, and find another Satisfaction in 
it beſides, that it gives them more a ſolid Hap- 
pineſs, and much more real Pleaſures. 

[t we conſider Man in civil Society, WE 
ſhall find that Juſtice is neceflary, altho' it 1s 
rigorous. 'Tis for our good that it checks 

the 
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Impetuoſity of our Paſſions, but *tis not 


yithout Conſtraint and Violence that it forces. 


the Heart to ſuſpend its Tranſports. In the 
Fate of Nature Liberty has ſomething of 
ferceneſs and Brutality in it, which cannot 
be reſtrained but by Efforts of Fear. All 
Frrours are troubleſome, they raiſe a furious 
Zeal and ſuperſtitious Fears againſt Nature, 
and ſometimes they make us ſacrifice our own 
Children, as Agamemnon uid, and ſometimes 
devote our ſclves, as Cartius. *Tis Religion 
alone that calms all Aguations within our 
Breaſts, and ſoftens whatever appears harſh 
tons. It captivates the Heart by the agree- 
able and innocent Pleaſure it inſpires. It 
leaves nothing in us which may prove inju> 
rious to our Neighbour, or vexatious to our 
ſelves ; no Paſſion that may be prejudicial ei- 
ther to him that feels, or him that excites it. 
It employs all our Charity and good Nature, 
all that we have ſweet and tender within us, 
not only for our Friends, but for thoſe that 
are moſt indifferent to us, nay even for our 
very Enemies. 
If Religion does not now a-days produce 
all theſe Effects, 'tis becauſe we have made it 
loſe-all the Authority which it has over our 
Hearts, and employ it in vain Curioſities and 
idle Diſputes. To conſider it aright, with 


reſpe& to Myſteries, and the deſign of its_ 


Eftabliſhment, it looks as if God had reſolved 


to conceal it from the Underſtanding, in on 
cr 
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der to turn it intirely upon the Heart : Byt 
there is nothing (o impenetrable as the Abyſs 
of our Hearts, and we frequently flatter our 
ſelves that Religion reigns there, when it is 
wholly taken up with the Love of the 
World. 

| Repreſent to your ſelt the Devotion of 
ſome Women thar run into a Cloyſter. Don't 
they often weep for what they have loſt, 
when they think that rhey weep for what 
they have done? Don't ſome of them find a 
Pleaſure in the very Alteration ot their living, 
and being diſguſted with finding the 'fame 
things perpetually betore them,oilcoverCharims 
in this: fort of Life, becaule 'tis wholly New 
to them? Others perhaps quitted the World 
merely out of their natural Vanity, and expe 
our Applauſes for it, to make themlclves lome 
amends for thoſe Triumphs which they ſtole 
from their Beauty. We ſometimes hear of 
ſuch as give themſelves up to God in appear- 
ance, to be in effet more at their own Dil- 
poſal, and leſs at that of a Mother or of a 
Husband. 

It we wou'd fairly and honeſtly avoid a 
Thouſand fuch Defects as thele, we ought 
rather to conſider what it is that Go9d woud 
have us do, than what we find our ſelves in- 
clin'd to do for God. For a Woman that al- 
lows her (elf to do whatever ſhe pleaſes, 15 
in my Opinion, very well paid in this World. 


'Tis a commendable.thing to be abte to cie 
| for 
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for God, out of a true fervent Love, which 
75 due to him, but then 'tis no leſs glorious 
to know how to live for him, that is to ſay, 
according to his Laws, and the Direction of 
Reaſon. You may expett every thing from 
a heat with which fome Irregularity is ming- 
of WW led, and which is ſuſtain'd by the Paſſions : 
> but hope for nothing almoſt where you don't 
b find it. Temper, Wiſdom, Moderation, and 
t WI Juſtice ſeem to ſtop and deſtroy it, where they 
a ought onely to ſortifie and adorn it. 

, I hope you will receive ſome Benefit, Ma- 
© I dam, by this Advice, fo then if you are fully 
» relolved to devote your ſelf to God, let your 
; Devotion carry you rather to what pleaſes 
| him, than your felt. Above all, take care leſt 
your Heart inſtead of receiving his Imprefſſi- 
ons, ſhould bring nothing to him but its own 
Deſires, that you may not be wholly your 
own, when you thought you were wholly 
his. Neither need you diſquiet your ſelf, that 
you are ignorant of his Will, The Divine 
Precepts that are conformable to our dellres, 


pugnant to Nature, make themlelves eafily 
known by the Reſiſtance of our Hearts. When 
they produce no Effe& upon vs, 'tis not for 
want of Knowledge, but Submiſſion, 


Thoughts 


are ſoon underſtood, and thole that are re- 
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der to turn it intirely upon the Heart : Byt 
there is nothing ſo impenetrable as the Abyſ; 
of our Hearts, and we frequeatly flatter our 
ſelves that Religion reigns there, when it is 
wholly taken up with the Love of the 
World. 
| Repreſent to your ſelt the Devetion of 
ſome Womea thar run into a Cloyſter. Don't 
they often weep for what they have loſt, 
when they think that they weep for what 
they have done? Don't ſome of them find a 
Pleaſure in the very Alteration oi their living, 
and being diſguſted with finding the fame 
things perpetually betore them,vilcoverCharms 
in this fort of Life, becaule *tis wholly New 
to them ? Others perhaps quitted the World 
' merely out of their natural Vanity, and expe 
our Applauſes for it, to make themlclves ſome 
amends for thoſe Triumphs which they ſtole 
from their Beauty. We ſometimes hear of 
ſuch as give themſelves up to God in appear- 
ance, to be in effet more at their own Dil- 
poſal, and leſs at that of a Mother or of a 
Husband. | 

If we wou'd fairly and honeſtly avoid a 
Thouſand ſuch Defes as theſe, we ought 
rather to conſider what it is that God woud 
have us do, than what we find our (elves in- 
clin'd to do for God. For a Woman that al- 
lows her (elf to do whatever ſhe pleaſes, 15 
in my Opinion, very well paid in this World. 
'Tis a commendable.thing to be abte to = 

or 


| Precepts that are conformable to our delires, 


is due to him, but then 'tis no leſs glorious 
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for God, out of a true fervent Love, which 


to know how to live for him, that is to ſay, 'f 
according to his Laws, and the Direction of ( 
Reaſon. You way expett every thing from ; 
a heat with which ſome Irregularity is ming- i 
kd, and which 1s ſuſtain'd by the Paſſions ; / 
but hope for nothing almoſt where you don't | 
find it. Temper, Wiſdom, Moderation, and © ah 
Juſtice ſeem to ſtop and deſtroy it, where they 
ought onely to ſortifie and adorn it. 

I hope you will receive ſome Benefit, Ma- 
dam, by this Advice, fo then it you are fully 
relolved to devote your ſelf ro God, let your 
Devotion carry you rather to what pleaſes 
him, than your felt. Above all, take care leſt 
your Heart inſtead of receiving his Impreſſi- 
ons, ſhould bring nothing to hum but its own . 
Deſires, that you may not be wholly your 
own, when you thought you were wholly 
his. Neither need you difquiet your felt, that 
you are ignorant of his Will. The Divine 


are ſoon underſtood, and thole that are re- 
pugnant to Nature, make themle]ves eaſily 
known by the Reſiſtance of our Hearts. When 
they produce no Effe& upon vs, 'tis not for 
want of Knowledge, but Submitſion, 
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O be able to ſpeak of Virtue is no cer. 

tain Sign that the Man 1s virtuous, 

By doing it we ſometimes gain the Eſteem of 
Perſons of Probity : But we do our ſelves 
more prejudice than we imagine ; we” content 
our ſelves with appearing to be what we are 
not, whereas we ſhould deſire to be what we 
appear. | 

In the moſt pleaſant and charming Solitude 
we are often diſappointed of that repoſe, 
which we hoped to enjoy there, becauſe it 
depends much more upon our ſelves than the 
Tranquillity of the Retirement. How can 
the bare ſeparating our ſelves from the noiſe 
and buſtle of the World appeaſe the Trouble 
of our Mind, if our Reaſon does not come 
to rehieve it ? 

We generally condemn with greater warmth 
the Dciets we find in our ſelves, than thoſe 
from which we think our ſelves exempt, but 
1n vain do we endeavour to diſguiſe our ſelves. 
We Gaily betray our ſelves by ſomething 
or other. *Tis a much greater Confinement 
to be :t the perpetual Expence of Hypocriſy 
to adjuſt all our Looks and Motions, than 
to hate our Vices heartily and in good Ear- 


neſt. 
The 
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The Heart may be allowed to have an In- 
clination for any thing that pleafes, and 
charms at firſt. Ir has attain'd its end when 
it has found Pleafure, but then the mind 
ſhould not ſtop there, and nothing but 
Truth ought to fatisfie it. For this Reaſon 
the wiſeſt Philoſophers ſo often adviſe us not 
to jadge by the manners, but by the things 
themlclves. ; 

True uncontroll'd Liberty is ſeldom to 
be found but in Princes, 'tis Greatneſs of 
Soul which elevates both the Mind and 
Heart : All other Conditions are it were Pri- 
Je ſons, wherein the Soul is in a manner cramp'd 
I and ſtraitned, The former for the moſt part 
it © vaiogloriouſly Flatter themſelves, and the ©» 
e thers perpetually quarrel and rail at Fortune, 
- to obtain ſome of her Favours. But let a Man's 
e | Condition be what it will, he may enjoy a 
e | truce and perfect Liberty, if he never diſturbs 
e his Reſt to court the favour of great Men, 

and the Preſents of Fortune. 
| The ancient Philoſophers were ſtrangely 
: puzzled to find out the Principle of all things, 
. ſome maintain'd it to be Fire, and ſome to 
be Water, in ſhort, all of them had their dit- 
' ferent Opinions. Suppoſe any one of them 
had diſcover'd what this Principle was, nay 
and had demonſtrated it, wou'd he have ad- 
yanced a Step the farther in the Knowleoge 
of the true Good 2? For my part, I think th: 
Legiſlator of the Fews ent a better way £0 


worl 
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work, who without amuſing me with any of 
their impertinent Queſtions, gives me all at 
once a Knowledge of God, that in the be- 
ginning created the Heaven and the Earth. 

All your Actions will appear at one time, 
or another, and nothing can continue hidden 
always. For this Reaſon, do nothing which 
you tear Men ſhould know : As you ought 
not ſo much as to think of what you are 
afraid thar God ſhould know. 

Virtue is never more fate than when it is 
afraid to appear upon the Theatre of the 
World, where it is too much expoſed to Va- 
 nuty: For whereas all other Vices are propa- 
_ gated by Vices, Vanity fſubſiſts and grows by 
the Show we make cf Virtue. 


We complain of all, yet ought to complain | 


of none but our ſelves. We 1mpute our Ca- 
lamities to ull Fortune; nay even 1n thoſe 
Vices that are of our own nurſing up, we lay 
all the Blame upon Occaſions and emergent 


Accidents. However there never happens 


any Misfortune to a wiſe Man : And as for 
what rejates to the Occaſions, they don't ren- 
der a Maa weak, but only dilcover his Weak- 
nels. | 


Examples ought never to paſs for Laws. Men | 


are too ſubje to Infirmities to ſerve as Copies 
for others to follow. In the greateſt Vartues 


there will be eternally ſome mixture of lm-' 


_ perteRtion, and a Man is in danger of taking 
his Example from the blind ſide he dilco- 
vers. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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vers. But Reaſon and Juſtice can never miC. 
jead him. 

It is very hard not to ſpeak at all, but much 
more ſo to make a long Diſcourſe without 
abundance of Faults in it. We often (ay that 
to others without Neceflity, which it would 
be very important for us to ſay to our (elves. 
- Il Examples cannot hurt one that makes 
never (of little.uſe of his Reaſon. Neither the 
Quality nor Number of thoſe that give them, 
are authentick enough to recommend them. 
Grandeur of Birth does.not take away the [n+ 
tamy of them, and Cuſtom, cannot permit 
that which is contrary ta Reaſon and Juſtice. 
$o-that the moſt faſhionable Vices are bur fo 
many Irregularities we ought to avoid, and 
not Laws we ought ro follow. 

We don't always converſe with Men of 
Reaſon to learn what we ought to do, but it 
is good to'learn ſometimes ot others what we 
ought to avoid. | 
Don't complain of another for not keeping 
your Secret, but firſt complain of your (elf. 
How can you imagine a Stranger will be more 
faithful to you than you are to your felt? We 
have no reaſon to hove that others will keep 
that, which our ſelves firſt abandon'd. 

'Tis a difficult matter to reprove 8 Man 
ſeaſonably, ahd to give Advice: It is no leſs 
Difficult to be reproved, .and to receive Ad- 
vice. To fave your {clt this double pain, take 


ſuch pains tro know your ſelf, that you = 
12ve 
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have no time left upon your hands co examine 
the Faults of others, and corre your (elf in 
fuci a manner that you may be above Cen. 
{ure. | 


New Reflexions upon the Truth of 
. our Defeits. | 


A L L-Men wauld be happy, but the preat- 

eſt part of our, Liſe is ſpent in ſeeking 
after Happineſs, , and frequently 1t fo falls out, 
that we don't know.where to fix. 

There are laconvencies in every thing. - [f 
we have no Foreſight, we are ſurprized ; if 
our Foreſight is too nice we are miſerable. 
We are foften'd by Pleaſure, we are caſt 
down by Grief. 

[ ſhould be well, cries one, if I had but my 
Health, and I, cries another, if I were but 
rich. But no body fays, if I lived according 
to Reaſon. 

We find repoſe no-where. Such a one 1s 
well of fick Man. He gets up, then he de- 
fires to go to bed again. This is a wretched 
Condition, but who is exempt from it? 

Men take a pleaſure in reproving others, 
but cannot endure to be reproved themſelves. 
We juſtity our ſelves with heat, but ought to 
have a vaſt Stock of it to be as ready to jultity 
others. s 

c 


' Truth of our Defeds. ar 


ine _We live in the midſt. of too many Revolu” 
It in Þ tions, to continue firm in our Deſigns. We 


0- I aket\g0d cage in ſpite of our (elves. - Time, 


Fortune, and the Seaſons conſpire againſt our 
Conſtancy.. | = 
"We frequenlJy, ſeek pleaſure wich more 
path rhian che-Purchace 15 worth. Tis fre» 
(deftly Dow. i 6 
"When we have obtain'd what, we deſire, we, 
intnediately Toſe the taſt of; it,: and are oo, 
reat- © longer , affected with that ' which at, firſh, 
— carm'd us. LN Upto me 
'The greateſt part of our AQtions are N04, 
thing but Sallies and Tranſports, according 4s, 
- If M the Accidents and different Circumſtances of; 
- if I Life apitate' us. a  - 
ble. | We don't know our ſelves: We are in 
caſt | trath a Riddle which we can't explain to our; 
oyn minds. Our Inclinations are oppoſite. 

my || oe to. another, and if I may lo exprels my 
but I &lf, tie a Knot which *tis hard to undo. , . .. 
ng | Niceneſs and falſe Opinion involve us in a 
/orld. of. Mifſeries, alcho” they are lels in. 


is | themſelves, than in the manner of receiving , 


Je- ff them. |, ; RR 
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Advice how to regulate our Studies. 


T? my Opinion the beſt way is to apply 
one (elf more to neceſſary Queſtions, than 
to thoſe for which we may never have occa- 
ſion. What ſignifies this prodigious number 
of Diſputes which onely overwhelm and em- 


barraſs us with impertinent Terms? To fay 


the Truth, the pains we take-to make our 
our ſelves Maſters of them, is accompanied 
with a great 'Loſs of tine, and if we care- 
folly obſerve, we get nothing by them but a 
Habitude to ſpeak bolJly upon any Subjed,tho 
never ſo unknown to us. 

In all other 'occafions we ſolely apply our 
ſelves to what is neceſſary. We forget not 


our Intereſts in any thing elſe. But it looks | 


as if the Advamages of Truth and Reaſon 
were reckon'd tor nothing. 

In Converſation we take more Care to ſhow 
our Wit and Learning, than to inſtruc our 
ſelves. We don't feek after Truth but Ap- 
plauſe, at leaſt after Approbation. We don't 
conſider Converſation as one of the ſureſt Re- 
medies to cure our Ignorance, but as an Op- 
portunity to retail that little we think we 
know. | 
We frequently ſtop at incidental Queſtions, 
and it often happens with learned _ 

wit 


| 
| 
| 
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with Lawyers at the Bar, where the Forma- 
lties of the Trial require as long a Diſcuſſion, 
z5'the Merits of the Cauſe. The litter are 


2 necelſary to preſcribe Bounds to che Wrang- 

lngs of the Parties cuncern'd, and to fix 
ly With Legal Methods of defending Mens Rights ; 
an Whereas the Formalities of the Learned are 


2 borrible Mortification to thoſe, that ſeri- 


x Fouly ſeek InſtruRion. 
N- W We ſhould not need to burden our ſelves 
1y Wvith fo many Precepts, if we did but ſer the 


moſt excellent Models before us. The Ora- 

tons of Demoſthenes, or of Cicero, may very 

& Well ſupply the Room of the fineſt Reflext- 

2 FWons upon Eloquence. = 

0 As we learn tq ſpeak by Cuſtom, and by 
onely hearing thoſe whom we converſe with, 

Tr Eby may nos a Man learn to (peak wel}, and 

t Fo be eloquent, by onely uſing himſelt to read 

5 Wor hear good things ? 

_ We ſpend a World of time to learn the Art 
of Thinking, and we multiply the Rules and 

' EMecthods of it every Day. However, a Man 
of good natural Senſe never treſpaſſcs a- 

" Egaoſt theſe Rules, and they are but a 

* Worry Relief co thoſe that have received but 

" [2 ordinary Talent. 

' I For my part, I think, tis Time and Lavour 
loſt, to lay down the Rules of Definition or Di- 
rifon. Tho' we have them never ſo pertely by 
heart, what good can they do us, if we don'tknow 
the thing which is to be detin'd or divided? 
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Tis from this Knowledge alone that we ought 
to furniſh our ſelves with what we ſhould ſay 
upon any Subject. 

We might fave our Youth perhaps a preat 
deal of .Time and Labour in the purſuit of 
Knowledpe, but dare not quit the beaten Road. 
If we advance the flower this way, we have 
the advantage of travelling with more Secu- 
rity. And beſides, 'tis a great part of a Tra- 
veller's Knowledge, to know all the remark- 


able Places in any Road, through which the 
reſt of the World paſſes. 


—— — 


Moral Maxims. 


A Man might very well wiſh to be of an | 
ealy Teinper, if it were only to live 
agreeably with himſelfl. For when once he 
abandons himſcif to the Caprices of his ll 
Humour, he cannot ſhake it off whenever he 
pleaſes, and he juſtly ſuffers that which he 
made others (uffer. 

It we don't know how to deſpiſe ſometimes 
and ,be without ſuperfluous things, they 
become neceſſary to us at laſt, by virtue of 
our being fo long accuſtom'd to them ; we 
are impatient at any thing that incommodes 
us, and faint under the leaſt Neceſſity. We 
muſt be perſecuted every day by what they 
call Pomp and Mzgnificence, whereas other 

en 
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Men who don't live in this ſoft and delicate 
manner, find Pleaſure with more Eaſe, and. 


enjoy their Fortune with leſs Pain. 

'Tis no leſs a Defe to think the worle of 
our ſelves when we have not Riches, than to 
think our ſelves honourable becauſe we poſle's 
them. Tho it ſhould be our Misfortune to 


want the common Conveniencies of Lite, 


and upon that ſcore ſhould (ſuffer a great deal 
of Miſery, yet. we ought not therefore to 
look upon our elves as infamous, any more 
than for being ſick, or not fo well made 
as the Generality of Men are. True Merit 
ought never to loſe the leaſt Grain of its in- 
trindick Value, no more than a Diamond, 


| Which is not always (et in Gold. 


[ never heard any of thoſe Ornaments, 
which the World calls Beauties, in any pub- 
lick Diſcourſes, but they were fetched too tar 
off : Generally ſpeaking they are nothing to 
the purpoſe : The lealt occafion that preients 
it ſelf is Temptation enough to make us ſhow 
our whole ſtock of Knowledge. Hence it 
comes to paſs thar we ſcarce at all atfect 
our Auditors, and make but feeble Impreſh- 
ons upon them. . 

Ic wou'd be mucheaſier to find out things that 
won'd effeQually ſtrike and pleaſe at the ſame 
time, than to ramble beyond good Senſe to 
find out extraordinary T houghts. = 

'Tis very hard to ſay wherein this ag'** 
able manger of expreiling one {@ li 
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fiſts, which charms at firſt (| 1oht, and extorts an 
Approbation from all that hear us. It conſiſts 
{or the moſt part of ſomething 1n things lo de. 
licate, that altho' we feel it, we can hardly tell 
what it1s. But when Nature has not beſtowed 
upon a Man this Grace in his Ations or in 
his Words, it is much more Cifficult to lay 
down Rules bow to acquire It, t1an to find 
out Terms to explain it. At leait we ought 
to cure our ſclves of a groſs unpolite Arr, 
which diipleales every tody, and ſpoils the 
beft Qualities, which a Man may orhicr wile 
have. 

We ſcarce know any Perſons well, but ſuch } 

as we have been lonz acquainted with. When 
we ice a Man doa good Office tv another, we 
are hot immediately to paſs a deciſive Sentence 
upon him. 'Tis very ofcen nothing but a feigned 
part which he as. Integrity 1s far above 
ich little Tricks, it takes luch extraordinary 
Care to be regular, that 1t never leaves 
one Action either to Chance or Paſſion. 
In the Commerce of Life the leaſt falſe | 
Step is obſerved. When this Misfortune hap- 
pens, it is not in a Man's power to raiſe him- 
lelt up again as he pleaſes. For a Fall is like 
a Wound, is almoſt impoſſible to heal it, 
but it Will leave a laſting Scar behind it. 


we 


- ought to continue ſo 
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The Senle of an honeſt experienced 
* Courtter upon Rigid Virtue, and | 


Infamous Intereſt, 


Am concern'd, Sir, that a Virtue too rigid 
ſhould animate you fo ſtrongly againſt Vice. 


' Have more Indulgence, | beſeech you, for the 


Vitious, or at leaſt ſhow a little more Tender- 
neſs in the manner of your CorreQion. 


[ know that Reaſon was given us to regu- 
late our Manners: Burt Reaſon heretotore 


rude and auſtere, is civihzed with Time, and 
at preſent preſerves very little of its primi- 
tive Rigour. El 

It wanted this Auſterity ar firſt to eſtabliſh 
Laws, in order to prevent Outrage and Vio- 
lence - It was afterwards (often'd, to introduce 
Civility into Converlation: It became delti- 
cate and curious in the (earch of Pleaſures, to 
render Life as agreeable, as before it was le» 


cure and civil. 


Thus, Sir, we ought to forget that time, 
when it was enough to be thought virtuous, | 


ſince Politeneſs, Gallantry, and the Knows 


ledge of Pleaſure make up great part of our 


Merit at preſent. 

As for the Hatred of villainous Actions, 1t 
long as the World does, 
I'i 4 but 


. 
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but give leave to Gentlemen of refin'd Palats 
to-call that Pleaſure, which groſs and ill-breg 
Peopic call Vice, and dont place your 
Virtue in old. muſty Notions, which the pri. 
mitive Mortals derived from their natural 
Savageneſs. * * oe 

ln my Opinton now, you. manage your 
ſelves but i]l with the Courtiers, to preach up 


;nceliantiy to them the Moderation of their | 


Defires, I ſay to them who particularly value 
themiclves upon their Ambition. 
You might perhaps poſle(s them with a 
Difguſt oi the World, bur while they live at 
Court,.to pretend they ſhould regulate their 
Pretenſions, is unpracticable Doctrine. 
Indeed when a Man has leit the Court 
he may make a-hift to fling up every thing, 
but tis difficult, while he reſides upon the 
Spot, net to defire much, and Un-gentleman 
ire, to Canfine himfelt cafily to a few things: 
Among ſo many diftcreat Intereſts, where 
your Own 15 concern'd, Ambition and Virtue 
are not eaſily reconciled. 


We ought to commend the Dexterity oi | 


thoſe who know to accommodate them toge- 
th:r; we ought to fatisfy gur felves ſome- 
11mes with a good which is not intirely fo, 
20d ſometimes ſubmit contentedly to a ſmall 
fil; we ſhould not demand a ſcrupulous 
Probity, nor cry out that all is loſt when the 
C2:ruption is but light. 


The 
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' The Gods, fays.a certain Perſon, never gave 
2 greater Prefent to Mankind than the Soul 
of the latter Cato, but with Submiilion they 
miſtook their time when they gave it: His Vir- 
tue which would have been juitly admired in 
the beginning of the Republick, proved tata! 
to it towards its end, by being too pure and 
upright. 

This juſt Cato, who might bave ſaved his 


Country, it he cou'd have contented himfelt 


with making his Citizens leſs vitious, de- 
ſtroy'd both that and himlelf, by endeavour- 


Ing to no purpole to make them virtuous. A. 


Man ot a leſs periet Probity, who cou'd have 
born with the Vices of {ome particular Per- 
ſons, had hindred a general Oppreſiion. It 
was neceſſary to connive at the Irregularities 
of ſome in Power to prevent Tyranny, tor 
by that means the Republick migt: hive been 


preſerved ; *ewould have been a corrupt one, 


I confeſs, but {ti}] it had been a Republick. 

Therefore Sir, lect us nut {o fix our eyes on 
the World, as it ought to be, as not to be 
able to ſuffer it as it is: However, let not 
this Indulgence be ſhown to our leives. 

Let us ſhow Forbearance and I<mper to 
others, but be ſevere enough tv our iclves ; 
Enemies to Vice in our own Corlciences, let 
us not expreſs ary Horrour for the Vicious, 
leſt we make the whoje World our Enemy, 

For what can you propoic to your ilt, by 
railing at covetous and ungratciul muy, as tO 
many Monſters tit attright you 2 [ 
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TI know that Iogratitude and Avarice are 

abominable Qualities; but ſince they are {6 
common in the World, either you muſt re. 
ſolve to bear with them, or retire into a De. 
fart, and carry that Virtue along with you into 
your Retirement, which will make you be 
hatred at Court. 

[It you wou'd reform the ungrateful, per. 
- ſuade Great Men to make a better Choice 
of the Perſons, whom they intend to oblige. 

When we find them more nice and care- 
ful in the Diſtribution of their Favours, 
thoſe that are obliged by them will make ir 
their particular Study to. be grateful to 


their Benefators, If you wou'd change. 


the humour of a ſordid Miſer don't think to 
effe&t it by fine Speeches: All the Morality 
19 the World may be preach'd to him with- 
out effc&t'; Repreſent to him that he may 
make conſiderable Gains by being at a ſmall 
expence, poſſ-ſs him with the Contempt 
wiich a penarious way of living draws upon 
a Man, fhow him what advantages Perſons of 
the ſame Rank with himſclf have above him, 
merely by uſing a prudent Liberality, and to 


cure him of this infamous Intereſt,don't be want- 


ing to ſet before his eyes another that 1s ho- 
nourable. 

Repreſent to your Man of Artifice and Selt- 
ends, that all his Machines will turn againſt 
himfelf. He would have his Servants faithful 
to him, yet the Example of his own Trea- 
_ chery 
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re Ml chery corrupts them. He values himſelf upon 
fo WW his great Addreſs that he can promiſe fo pro- 


e MW faſcly, and'pertorm nothing ; Pcople will rake 
e- Ml apleaſure ro cheat him, and every one will 


o Wl reward himſclf at his expence. He keeps his 
ec WE Friends at a ſcandalous diſtance, and will never 
truſt them. This ſets them upon finding out 
his Faults, and prying into his Atfairs, on pur- 
poſe to expoſ?2 them. 

As for thoſe premeditated good Offices that 
proceed purely from Deflign and Artifice, as 
they are onely a ſlight Intermitſion of a Kna- 
viſh Condud?t, fo they produce no more than a 
light Suip-nfton of our Judgment, and (0 foon 
as the Man oi Intricgue returns 'o his former 
Practice, the World 1s 10 1g ly cven with 
him, and turns to its for mer Avertton. 

By the like Reaſons you may make him 
fenſible of the advantages he may draw from 
Virtue, and the prejudice which a fordid pur- 
ſuit of one's Intereſt carries with it. And 
here it is | expe& you ſhould ſhow the Nice- 


neſs I told you of before, in the manner of 


your CorreQtion, it being Nonlenie tor you 
to ſet up for a Philoſopher or a profelt Ca- 
ſuiſt, and declaim with a fierce but unſeato- 
nable Vehemence againſt Vice. For in ſhorr, 
Sir,what can you hope trom this fine Harargue, 
Every day brings you Riches, and every day re- 


trenches the Uſe of them. Tour Wealth increaſes, 


and your Senſes that ought to erjoy 1t, decay + you 
gain Extginfick things, and loſe your ſelf. Theſe 


People 
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People now take the thing quite atherwile ; the 
Money which comes to their Coffers makes 
them amends tor the day that 15 ſpent in pet- 
tin;Z It, 

The Weaknels of their Senſes 1s repair'd, as 
they 1magine, by the increale of their Riches; 
and when they decay in Vigour, they think 
that in ſome manner they make up the Lols 
by tie [mprovement of their Wealth. Your 
Witfdom, Sir, is too refined for Men that are 
ſo corrupted, there is too great a diſtance be- 
tween you to be able to meer together : Let 
us be content to be virtuous in regard 
of our {cives, bur nor affe&t a Provity which 
will render us troubleſome to others ; let us 
{cck the Acquaintance of Men of Integrity, 
without having any Averfion for thoſe who 
are not ſo. Let us bcar with all forts of Per- 
ſons. but converſe moſt with thoſe who can 
beſi picaſe us. 

As there ere ſew Men of ſo conſummate 
a Virtue , that they can wholly fatisfy 
vou, ſo on the other hand there are few fo 
extreamly vitious, that you mult be forced to 
break off with them : Befgdes, if we may find 
Detects in the molt virtuous Man when we ſtu- 
dy him diligently, we may likewiſe diſcover 
ſome good Qualities in the Man who is leaſt fo, 
it we will be at the pains to examine him. 

We very rarely fiad either allYirtuc, or ali 
Vice in any Man:.. The good and the bad 
Qualities are blended together, and -a nice 
Dilcernment may eaſily ſeparate them. A 
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A Covetous Man has his Friends, and is not 
wanting to ſerve them, altho' he loves his Mo- 
oy much better. As far as his good Word 
witl go, you may command him, and he will 
te well pleaſed to acquit his Friendſhip by 
tis Diligence. | | 

Another Man will deſerve your civil Car- 
rage to him art leaſt for his difintereſſed Friend» 
hip, and his agreeable Converſation, tho? his 
Lazineſs and want of Application may render 
him inſerviceable to you, when he ought to 
:@ vigorouſly in your behalf. 

I know ſome Perſons of this Temper, who 
ze at Death's door if they are to ſtir never 
ſo little for you, and whole natural Unactive- 
neſs will not let them move one ſtep for you, 
but at the ſame time you may command their 
Purſes and Fortunes, if you'll excuſe their Ap- 
plication and Induſtry. 

As ſome Perſons are too frugal in their Na- 
ture, but at the ſame time very agreeable, to 
take from them all Suſpicion of Expence, ire- 
quent their Houſes but ſeldom, and enjoy with 
pleaſure their Company in your own. 

Another Man is very ready to ſerve 5ou 
that wou'd not acknowledge any Obligation 
you ſhould lay vpon him, and being himſelt 


tardy, in point of gratitude, woud leave you | 


to thank him for your own direction, 
There are (ome lighted-headed, extravagant 


| Perſons in the World, whoſe ordinary Acquain- 


tance you ought to avoid, but whoſc Raſh- 
nets 
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neſs may be more ferviccalz)s to you for once 
or io, than the Prucence ot the wiſe, 

Prudent Men wilt not act fo vigorouſly in 
your Intereſt, but their Judgment will help 
to regulate your Condutt. 

Beſides, we are not always the ſame. We 
do too much Honour to humane Nature, 
when we aſſign Unitormity to it. He that 
_ neglects you to day with Coldneſs, will by 
{ome . extraordinary turn of Mind, ſeek out 
an Opportunity to ſerve you to morrow. [n 
ſhort Men are changeable, difterent, made 
up of good and i!l Qualities. 

Let us make all che honeſt Ue of them 
that we can, and not avoid Men for their De- 
feats, who mighc with as much Reaſon ſhun 
us for ours. 

It is time to ſumm up in a ſew Words, all 
that may be ſaid upon Op.nions fo oppolite ; 
they have this common in their Oppoſition, 
that they keep us too devotes to our ſelves, 
tho' in a diffcrent mancer. 

The former through Foncineſs of a Virtue, 
which ts onely beneficial to our ielves, wou'd 
carry us into a Delart, and irigfit us from the 
common Offices of 4 civil Life ; The latter 
bring us into Soct'ty, that we may Make our 
own private Advantzge « f the publick. If 
we follow the firit, crcry thing will be Vice 
with us, becauſe we frame to our lelves an 
Idea of Virtue that the World never practis'd. 
It we will be govern'd by ihe latter, _ 
Wil 
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villbe no more Faith nor Honour,nor Integrity 
kft among us. We muſt live among Men as if 
yewere not-of the ſame Species, indifferent to 
their Merit, exempt from their Paſſions, in- 
ſenſible to their Pleaſures, and ſtudious of no- 
thing but our own Intereſt. 

On one ſide our Speculations are too re- 
fin'd and pure, on the other too mean and 
frdid. Bur we can better be without a Good, 
vhich produces not an uſeleſs Virtue, than 
ſuffer the Effets of ſo dangerous a Corruption 
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Am ioform'd by the Mareſchal Je Creguy, 
That yon are become one of the richeſt 
Noblemen at Court. It Riches which uſe to 
loften the Courage, and to lay Induſtry aſleep, 
tave done no Injury to the good Qualities of 
my Heroe, 1 rejoyce with all my heart, at 
the Alreration of your Fortune, but it they 
have ruined the Virtues of the Soldier, and the 


Merit of the Couat, I repent me for not having 
executed the Deſign | have had ſo often of 
killing you, to ({ecure the Honour of your | 


Memory, What a Vexation will it be to me, 
to ſee you renounce Play, and abandon the 
Ladies, to ſee you heap up filthy Mammon for 


the Marriage of your Daughter, to Cefire dirty 
| Acres, 
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Acres, and talk of Lands and Tenements as ne. 
ceſſary things for the Eſtablifhthent ofa Family: 
What a bleffed* Alteration wilk it be in you to 
make fuch a buſtle for Land, vile paltry Land 
after you have (0 often deſpiſed it as unworthy 
of you,and abandon'd'it to the Rooks,the Ctows 
and the Mag-pies! Whar a hopefol Reformation, 
if nothing will ſerVe'your chrn,but to be'made 
my Lord Baron of 'St. Meat, tohave the No- 


bility of Bigorre Every Morhirg at your Le- | 


vee, and to entertain your Neighbours with 
that pretty winning way, which gains all the 
Hearts of Gaſcpny. 
So much admir'd, and followed by ſo few, 
Will you your former Glorles then undo > 


What will bectffic of all thoſe Advantapes 


which I gave you' in Preference 'even to. So- | 


 lomon ? 


That mighty Prince, who knew' t#Þe hilden Power 
Of every verdant Plant, and ſmiiting Flower. 
While he had vigour left, ſhot Pleaſre flying, * 
And fhow'd his heavenly Wiſdom by enjoying. 


A very fine Commendation traly, My Lord, 


> 


for you to be effaced out of 'rhe Memory 


of your old Friends ; while all the Satisfaction 


you can expect, will be to hear your truſty 
Gaſcons and the geod People of Bearne, cry, 
My Lord, the Count keeps a moſt noble 
H ouls, 
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Houſe, they cat all in Plate of Monſieur 4 i 
'» WH Zoulorgeon's making ; every thing is manag'd i 
in excellent Order. It things go on at this 7 
1d WY rate, Mademoilelle de Grammont will be the 
preateſt Fortune at Court. Let nct, my Lord, 
any wicked Diſcouries of this nature tempt 
you. He that has promis'd to take care of 
the Larks, will take care of your Children. 
You have nothing to do but conſult your R«- li 


putation and Pleaſure. |. 


Be rich, My Lord, and let beth Indies meet 
To lay their brighteſt Treaſures at your Feet. 
Be rich, but why ſhould wealth alone employ 
Tour precious hours, and rob your Soul of Joy ? 
Take my advice, Love's L 'tter game purſue, 
And Love will find you ſomething ſtill to do. 
Still you have Charms enough to pleaſe the Fais, 
Vigour to win, and Rhet' ric to enſuare. 
Nay, from the Root tho all the Sap were gonc, 
Be govern'd by your Friend, and /till love op. 
Porttus, a Name to al Parnatlus £nown, 
Pays conſtant Flomage to Love's awful Throne. 
His Vows are anſwer'd, and hi ſetting Sun 
Shines with a fiercer Iuffre than his Noon. 
Belmont, 7» whom no figns of Age appear, 
Who rivals all our Touth in Wit, and Air 
Derives new Life from Czlia, while he fips 
Eternal Touth on her cmbroſtal lips. 
Dull Sots may call it weakneſs, if they pleaſe, 
But is't a weakneſs to conſult one's eaſe £ 
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Love all defefts with generous care ſupplies, 
And Beanty gives what envious Age denies, 
Me too, who hourly with Time's malice ſtrive, 
The fair, the kind Hortenſia keeps alive, C 
Her heavenly Rays the drooping Plant revive. 
No ſullea damps of heavineſs and care, ) 
No black RefleAions, fraught with wild deſpair, 
£pproach my brealt, while my Hortenſia's there. 
Her charming looks, when they vouchſaſe to ſmile, 
Into Life's glimmering [ amp pour vital Oyl, 
Fach ſovereign Glance does ſilently impart 
Joy to my Soul, and Tranſports to my [eart, 
Devouring Time whets hu ſharp tecth im vain, 
Wile ſhe the tott'ring Fabrick does ſullain. 
Tus [, preſeru'd by a reflefted Fire, 
{ ive by the Warmth Qorientia's Rays inſpire. 
Touth frem her eyes ſhoots down into my Blood, 
' And with it's Beams unthaws the icy Flood. 
\ Like Cleck-work by her winding up { move, 
Ard owe my Motions to almighty Love. 
Blame me not then, if 1 ſuch helps employ 
To joath my pains, aud flatter me with Joy. 
Tn vain, Alas ! from Books we ſeek relief, 
Books, that can ſcarce oppoſe a common Grief. 
Is vain Philoſophers oar ills engage, 
Lowe ts the beſt Elrxir for Old-age. 


I wou'd with you the Age of a Patriarch, 
did not I know that extraordinary Perſons 
1ke yOu, have a greater Repard for their G!o- 
ry, than levpth ot Life. 


To 
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| ] 
To the laſt Scene your glorious Courſe maintain, | 

The Women's Joy, and Emvy of the Men. F 
In you let all united Talents ſhine, fl 
The Courtier, Fleroe, and the Stateſman joyn. Zo | . 


Tour blooming Teath did the great ANCE pleaſe, 
Tou knew his banghty ſtubborn heart t9 [erze, 
Through groves of Pikes, through Sieges, and 
| C Alarms, 
Your Manly vigour follow'd Cond-'s Arms. 
Happy, thrice Happy now, near Lewis plac'd, 
Tou floariſh, with your Prince's favours Bleſe. 
While Europe trembling at his awful Nod, 
With ſecret horrour does confeſs the God. 
But I muſt this inſpiring Theme give ore, 
And what I can't deſcribe, mult [ilently adore. 
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[] Confeſs we excel in our Dramatical Com- + 
poſitions, and without flattering Corneilte, k Þ 
I think I may prefer his Tragedies far before F 
thoſe of Antiquity. I know the ancient Tra- 
gedians have had Admirers 1n ail times, but 
am not ſo ſure that the Sublime which 1s al- 
cribed to them is built upon a good Fonnda- 
tion. 
To believe that Sophocles and Exrjpides are + 
ſo admirable, as we are told they are, one mult # 
fancy greater Matters of their Works, than ly 
can be conceived from their Tranſlations ; and 
Kk 2 Ty. 
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ia my Opinion, Language and Expreſſion ought 
to have no little ſhare in their Beauty. 

Through all the Praiſes which their moſt zea- 
Jous and celebrated Advocates give them, me- 
thinks one may perceive, that Greatneſs, Mag- 
nificence, and above all, Dignity, were things 
they little underſtood : Wits they were in- 
deed, but cramp'd by the Frugality of a ſmall 
Republick, where a necetſhtous Liberty was 
all they had to boaſt of. 

When they were obliged to repreſent the 
Majeſty of a great King, they made horrid 
work with a Grandcur that was unknown to 
them, becauſe they ſaw nothing but low and 
mean Objeas, to which their Senſes were in 
a manner en{laved. 

It 1s true, that their Poets being diſguſted 
with theſe Objects, did ſometimes raiſe them- 
felves to what was Sublime and Great ; but 
ten they brought ſo many Gods and God- 
gefſes into their Tragedics, that hardly any 
thing Human was to be found in them : what 
was great, was fabulous; what was natural, 
mean and contempulble. 

In Corneil/e, Grandeur ſeems to have at- 
tain'd the laſt Perteion. The Figures he 
employs, when he would embelliſh it with 
any Ornament, are proper and ſuitable ; but 
for the moſt part he negleqs the Pomp 
of Metaphors, and does not plunder the 
Heavens to enrich that, which is conſiderable 
enovgh upon Earth, with its Spoils. His oy 
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cipal aim is to penetrate into the Nature of 
things, and the full Image he gives of them, 
makes that Impreſſion which pleaſes Men of 
Sen{e. 

Indeed, Nature is to be admircd wherever 
we find 1t, and when we have recourſe to Figu- 
rative Ornaments, with which ve think to cm- 


_ b:l{iſh | our SvhjeR, *tis many times a tacite 


Conteſſion, that we know not what is proper 
for ir. To this are owing moſt of our Figurcs 
and Comparitons, which 1 cannot approve, un- 


leſs they are rare, altogether Nobl- and Jutt :; 
Ocherwiſc 'tts nothing elſe bur a rrick 1 tlie - 


Author to drop a Subj<t which he docs not un- 
derſtand. How beouticul ſoever Compariſons 
may be, yet they ſute much better with F- 
pick Poetry, than Tragedy: In an Fpick Po- 
em the Mind iceks to p'cale it fei! out ct its 
SubjeR : In Tragedy, th- Soul tull of thoughts, 
and poſſeticd with Patſions, do:s not Care to 
be interrupted by vain flaſhy Similes, 

But let us return ro theſe Ancients from 
whom we have infenfbly digreſſed ; and tq 
do them juſtice, lct us acknowledge that they 
have much better ſucceeded in expreiling the 
Q-alities of rheir Herees, than 1n _ 
the Magnificence of great Kings. A conlule 


Notion of the Grandeur of Babylon {poiled, 


rather than raiſed their Imagination ; but they 
could not be impoſed upon as to Courage, 
Conſtancy, Juſtice and Wiſdom, of witch 
they had daily Inſtances betore their c* es. 
- K k 3 Their 
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Their Senics being weaned from Pomp in a 
mean Republick, gave their Reaſon a greater 
Latitude to conſider men 1n themſelves. 

Thus nothing took them off trom the ſtudy 
of Humane Nature, and from applying them- 
ſelves to the Knowledge of Vice and Virtue, 
Inclinations and Tempers : Hence 1t 1s that 
they learnt to paint their CharaQters ſo well, 
that juſter cannot be defired conſidering the 
time they lived in. If they thought it fufli- 
cient to know Perlons by their Actions, Cor- 
xciſſe thought it not enough to make them 
act ; he haih dived to the bottom of thr 
Soul to find our the Principle of ther Actions ; 
he hath deſcended into their Heart, to 
ſee how their Paſtions are forined theic, 
2nd diſcover re moſt hidden Springs of their 
NMONons. 

As tor the Anciint Tragedians, either they 
neglect tlie Paitions by applying themleclvcs 
t5 an exact Repreſentation ot the Incidents, 
or elle chey make Speeches amidſt the greateſt 
Perturbaiions, 2nd amuſe you with Moral Sen- 
tences when you expect nothing but Contu- 
fon and Deſpair from them. 

Cornezhe takes notice of the principal Events, 
and expoſes as much of the Ation as Decency 
can allow ; but this is not all: He gives the 
Thoughts all the extent they require, and 
teads Nature, without conſtraining or abandon- 
ing her too much to her (ſelf. 


He 
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He hath banithed from the Theatre of the 
Ancients ail that was barbarous; he hath 
ſwcerened the Horrour of their Dr2ma by foine 
render Patltions of Love judicioully interwoven, 
Bur then hs takes care all along to preferve 
our Fear and Putty for Tragical Sul jects that 
deſerve them, without diverting us irom rea! 
Paſſions, to whuming tireſome Scenes of Love, 
which though an hundred ſcveral times varicd, 
are tor all that (till che fame. 

As ready as I am to acknowledge the meric 
of this excellent Author, yet I will not pre- 
ten, that none but his Pieces delerve Applauſe 
on our Theater. We have been pleaſed with 
Mariana, Sophonizba, Alcione, Venceflaus, Sti- 
lico, Andromache, Britaunicus, and many 0- 
tners, from whoſe Brauty 1 wouid not be 


thought 1n the leaſt to derogate, becaule 1 do 


not Name Lem. 
I avoid being tedious as muc!1 a5 poſſibly I 
can ; and will only add, that nv Nation can 
diipute with us the Superiority in Tra- 
gidy. ; 
As for thoſe of the 7raltans, ir is not worth 
the while to ſpeak of them ; to name tem 
onely is enough to create a diſtaſte. Their 
Peter's Feaſt would make a Stoick loſe all his 
Paticnce ; and I never ſaw it acted, but I wiſhd 
the Author of the Piece had been thunder- 
liruck with his Athezrft. 

There are four or five Exg/iſh Tragedies, 


which in Truth ought to have ſeveral things 
K k 4 retrench'd 
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retreach'd in them, and with that Reformg- 
tion might be made admirable Plays. 

In all the reſt you ſee nothing but a ſhape 
leis and indigeſted Mals, a Crow'd of confui ed 
Adventures, without Conſideration of time 
and place, ard without any regard to Necency, 
where Eyes that dclight In cruel Sights, may 
bs ted with Murders, and Bodies weltering 1n 
Blood. 

Should .the Poets palliate the Horrour of 
rem by Relations, as 1: 15 the Cuſtom in 
France, they wou'd deprive the Spectators of 
that Sight, which pl: afes thera mot. 

Tie Wn of better DrecGing Ss. them 
con'emn this Cuſtom, through 2 icnic of Hu- 
manty perbaps ; bur an ancient Havnu, or the 
HuTour of the Nation 1n general, prevails 
ever the Nelic>cy of a f:w Pertons. 

Toiae, 15 to (ma!l a matrer to the Fy gliſh, 
tiat they want Images more ghaſtly pk 
D-ath it "Ia to affect them : Hence it is that 
we upon very good ground, obje&t to them, 
that they allow too much to their Senſes upon 
the Stage, We mult allo bear with the Re- 
proach they return upon vs, cf paſſing to the 
other Extream, when amongſt us we admire 
Trageuies for the little Tenderneilcs of Paſſion, 
which make not an Impreſſion firong enough 
upon the Mind. For this Reaſon being ſome: 
times &f[atisiicd with a Paſſion that is worked 
ip ul, we expect a fuller Emotion from the 
Action cf our Players; And ſometimes we 
11 EP would 
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would have the Actor more tranſported than 
the Poet, lend Fury and Deſpair to an ordi- 
dary Agitation, and a common Grief. 

The truth is, what ought to be tender is with 
us always (oft; what ought to form Pity,ſfcarce- 
ly amounts to Tendernefs ; Emotion ferves us 
inſtead ot Surprize, Aſtonithment, of Horrour 

Our Thovghts have not depth enough, and 
Patlions wv hen they are not throughly touched, 
onely excite imperfect Motions in our Souls, 
that neither Jeave them wholly to themſelves, 
nor tranſport them out of thiemtelves. 


i. 
——— 


e— 


Uporr Comedies, 


"OR Comedy, which ought to be the Re- 
preſentation of the Actions ot common 


conſidering that the Ancients made it their 


buſine(s to repreſent Man's Life according to 


the Diverſity of Humours; and that the Spa- 
ards toilowing their own genius have onely 
painted out the Manners ot Madrid in their 
Iatrigues and Adventures. | 

I grant that the Comedy of the Ancients 
might have had a more noble Air, with ſome» 
what more of Gallantry too; but this was 
rather the Deſc of thoſe Ages than the favlr 


of the Authors. Now-a-davs mcſ{t of our 
: | Poers 


Life, we have in Imitation of the Spaniards, 
made 1t run altogether upon Gallaniry, not 
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PoetFknow as little what belongs to the Mar- 
ncrs, as in thoſe times they knew what be- 
longed to Gallantry ; One would think that 
there were no more Muiſers, Prodigals, fotc 
ealy Tempers, no more ſurly Moroſes to be 
jound in the World ; and as it Nature her (&|t 
were changed, and men had laid afide theſe 
various Ditpoſitions, they are always repre- 
ſented under one and the ſame Character, for 
what Reaſon I cannot tell, unleſs it be that 
the Women of this Age think all men ought 
to be Gallants. 

We are ready to acknowledge that the Wits 
of Madrid have a more truittul Invention than 
ours, and this hath made us borrow from them 
molt ot our Plots which we have filled with 
patſionate and ainorous Diſcourles, and re- 
duced to more Regularity aad Decorum. The 
Reafon is, that in Spain, where the Wo- 
men are hardly ever ſeen, the Poet exlauits 
his Imagination in contriving ingenious Ways 
to bring his Lovers together: And im 
France, where the Freedom of Converlation 
1s allowed, the Ingenuity of the Author 1s 
ſhown in expreſſing his Thoughts in a tender 
amorous manner. 

A Spaniſh Lady of Quality not long ago, 
was reading the Romance of Cleopatra, and 
aiter a long Relation of Adventures, falling 
upon a Diſcourſe between a Lover and his Mi- 
ſtrels who were alike paſſionate, What a deal of 


Wit ill-employed have we here, ſaid ſhe, and 
to 
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» what end ſo many fine words, when they are 
w! together & 

It was one of the pretticſt RefleCtions that 
wer I heard made 1n all my Life ; Ca/prenede, 
hough a Frenchman, ought to have remem- 
bred that Lovers born in a hotter Climate than 
that of France, necd but few words on ſuch 
xcafions ; but the good Judgment of that 
Lady would not be received in our ordinary 
Gallantries, where a Man muſt ſpeak a thou- 
and times of his Paſiion and not be able to 
erfwade his Miſtrils ; where he muſt daily 
-omplain to her, before he finds an opporty- 
nity of putting an end to that affected pain. 

The La Precieuſe ol Moltere is ridiculous in 
her Carriage as well as Language, for not ſha- 
king off the Romaniick Humour, when her 
friends were treating, for her fo ferious an 
Aﬀair as Marriage : But it had bcen no falſe 
Nicety with a Gallant, to have expected his 
Declaration and gradual Advance to the Con- 
duct of his Amour. 
It is no wonder that Regularity and Proba- 
bility are leſs to be found among the Spaniards 
than the French ; tor ſince all the Gallantry of 
the Spaniards is derived from the Moors, 1t re- 
tains ſtill a certain TinRture of 4fric, that is 
uncouth to other Nations, and too extraordi- 
nary to be accommodated to the ExaQnels of 
Rules, 

Beſides, the Old Whim of Knight-errantry, 


common to ail Spazy, ſets the Cavaliers _ 
| odc 
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odd and freakiſh Adventures. The young 
Women too from their Childhood, learn the 
ſame Vanity from their Books of Chivalry, 
and the fabulous Tales of the Women that 
are about them. Thus both Sexes fill their 
minds with the ſame Ideas, and moſt part of 
.the Women wou!d interpret the ſcrupliug of 
an ainorous Freak to be an Indifference un: 
worthy ot their Love. 

Though Love never obſerves very regular 
Mealur:s in any Country whatloever ; never- 
thelcis | dare be bold to ſay, that in Fraxce 
'tis leldom extravagant, either in the way of 
makingit, or in the ordinary Effects it pro- 
duces. That whici 1s called a Palſtonate Love 
runs a great Riſque ot being thought ridicujous; 
tor Gentiemen there, minding oiher Buſincls, 
give not way to it, as the Spanzards do in the 
Lazineſs of Madrid, where nothing but Love 
Cai put them in motion. 

At Paris, we are either taken up with an 
Office at Courr, or follicit for an Employ, 
Fortune outrivalling Maittretſes in a place, 
where it 15 the cuſtom to prefer that whicn 
one owes to himſelf, to that which he loves. 
The Ladies who are to take their meaſures 
accordingly, are alſo more gallant than paſſ- 
onate, nay and make uſe of Gallantry to inlt- 
nuate 1nto Intrigues. 

They are but few who are not governed by 
Vanity and Intereſt ; and the Gallants aod 
their Miſtreſſes vie wha ſhall make the beſt 


nie 
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uſe one of another for attaining their ſeveral 
ends. 

Love however mingles with this Spirit of 
Intereſt, but 1t is very ſeldom the Maſter; for 
the ConduCt that we are obliged to follow in 


our Afﬀairs, obliges us to ſome Regularity 


in our Pleaſures, or at leaſt keeps us from 


| Extravagance. 


In Spain there is no living without love ; 
but what 15 called Love in France, to ſpeak 
properly, is no more but to talk of Love, and 
to mingle the Vanity of Gallantries with Am- 
bition. 

Theſe differences being conſidered, 'tis no 
wonder that the Spani/h Comedy which is no- 
thing elſe but a Repreſentation of their Adven- 
tures, 15 as irregular as thoſe can be ; and that 
the French Comedy, which deviates not from 
the. Practice of our Nation, obſerves the tame 
Mealures in the Repreſentation of our Amours, 
which commonly they have 1a Reality. I 
confeſs that good Judgment, which ought to 
be of all Countries of the World, has cſtab- 


liſhed fome Rules, which are no-where to be 


diſpenſed with, bur it is hard not to make ſome 
Allowances to cuſtom, ſince Ari/torle him- 
felf in his Art of Poetry, places ſometimes 
Perfection in that which was beſt liked ac 


Athens, and not in tbat which is really moſt 


perle. - 
Comedy cannot pretend to greater Privileges 


thaa the Laws, whichthoughthey ought allrobe 


tounded 
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founded on Juſtice, are nevertheleſs different 
according to the different Genius ot the Peg. 
ple who make them. And it we are obligeq 
co retain the Air of Antiquity, if we muſt 
preſerve the Character of Heroes, who have 
been dead Two Thouſand Years ago, when 
they are to be repreſented upon the Stape ; 
how is it poſſible not to follow the Humours, 
and ſuit our (elves to the Manners of the Li- 
ving, when we repreſent to their eyes, what 
they do every day ? 

Nevertheleſs what Authority (oever Cuſtom 
may challenge, without doubr Reafon ought 
ro have the Prerogative; but yet it ought not 
to be over rigid : For in things which are cal- 
culated to pleaſe, as Comedy, it is uneaſie to 
be ſubjected to too auſtere a Conſinement, and 
to cramp and fetter thoſe Subjects where we | 
aim at nothing but Diverſion. 


Of the Italian Comedy. 


O much tor the French and Spaniſh Come- 
Q_) dies ; Ill now give you my Opinion ot | 
Italian. [ will not {peak of Amynta, Paſtor 
fido, Phillis of Cyrus, and of other Comedies 
of that nature. I ought to be better acquain- 
ted than] am with the Graces of the /raliar 
Language; for though I am rouched with 
Amynta, perhaps more than any /talian, the 
Reaſon 
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Reaſon may be becaule I enter into the Fancy 
of the Poet, and underſtand the Delicacy of 
the Thoughts much more than the Harmony 
ot the Verſe; beſides, in this Diſcourſe 1 Pr e- 
tend onely to ſpeak of the Comedy which ap- 


pears commonly upon the Stage. What we : 


ſee 1n France upon the /ralian Stage, is not pro- 
perly Comedy, ſince there is no true Plot in 
it; the Subject not well conneded together, 
no Character ſtrictly obſerved, nor Regularity 
in the Compolition, at leaſt according to the 


Rules of Art; In thort 'tis nothing but a kind of 


ill formed Concert amongſt ſeveral Actors, each 
of whom furnifhes out of his own head, what 


| hejudges proper tor the perſon he afts : To take 


it rightly, it is no more, but a medley of im- 
pertinent Conceits in the mouth of Lovers, 
and filly Buffooneries in that of their Far- 


| lequins. | 


There is no ſuch thing as good Sence any 
where in it, but a kind of falle Wit predomi- 
nates, either in the thoughts that are borrow'= 
ed trom the Heavens, Sun, Stars, and Ele- 
ments, or in an AﬀeCation of Simplicity, 
which hath nothing of true nature 1n it. 

The Buffoons, 1 grant, are inimitable, and 


of an hundred that I have (cen ape and imt- | 


tate them, not one. could ever come near 
them for Grimaces, Poſtures, Motions, Agi- 
lity, Suppleneſs, and ' diſtorting of their 
Faces, which they can vary and alter as they 


pleaſe. I cannot tell whether the Mm? and 
Pantomims 
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Pantomimi of the Ancients much ſurpaſſed 
them, whatever Wonders we read 0: them, 
{r 1s certain that one muſt be a great Lover of 
ile Jeſting and Drollery, to be- taken with 
what he hears; as one mult be allo very grave 
. and compoled, not to laugh at what he ſees: 
A Man would affect too great a Nicety, not to 
be pleaſed with their ating, becauſe a Critick 
will not be ſatisfied with their Diſcourſe. 

All Repreſentations wherein there 1s but lit- 
tle Wit, are tedious at long run, neverthelels 
they ſurprize, and are agreeable tor ſome 
time before they tire us. As Buffoonry diverts 
not a Man of Breeding, but by Intervals, It 
ought to be foon over, and the Hearers 
thould not have time enough allowed them to 
reflect upon the Exanels ot the Diſcourſe, and 
conſider what is truly natural : *Twere well it 
they obſerv'd this Conduct in the /ralian Co- 
medy ; for one Mortification comes upon the 
neck of another, and the Variety inſtcad of 
rclieving us, brings us onely ſomething new 
CO torment us. 

The crutl 15s, when you are weary of the 
Buffoons that have too long kept the Stage, 
the Lovers {tep in next to compleat your Per- 
(ceviton. This, in my Opinion, is the worſt 
ot Puniihments to a delicate and nice Man, 
who would with more Reaſon preier 8 
ſpeedy Dearh before the Pennance of hearing 
tnem, than the Lacedemonran 1n Boccalint 


had, when he choſe to hang, rathzr than read 
the 
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the long and tedious War of Piſa, in the Hi- 


ſtory of Guichardin : If any man fond of li 


ving, 1s able to endure fo killing a Fatigue, in- 


ſtcad of ſome agreeable Diverſity toretreth his 


mind, all the change te finds is the Imperti- 
nence of a Pedant that plagues him infinitely 


more. I know that to repreſent the. Follies 


of a Pedant aright, he muſt be made to turn 
all his Diſcourie upoa that ſort of Learning he 
is Maſter of ; but that without ever anſwering 
one fingle Queſtion, he ſhould citea Thouſand 
Authors, with a Volubility that puis him 
out of breath ; this is to bring a Mad Man 
upon the Stage who ought to be ſent to Begd- 
lam, and not juſtly to repreſent the Imperti- 


nence of a Pedant. 
Petronius goes a different way to work 


when he ridicules Exmolpus. The Pedantry 


of $idzas is otherwiſe managed by Theophile, 
who deſerves our preilcs for having tormed 
the moſt eompicat CharaQter ct & Pedant that 
can be. That of Caritzdes in the Horoſe of MHo- 
liere, is altogether exact, nuthing can be cut 
off trom it, without disfiguring the whole 

jece, Theſe are rie ridiculous Learned who 
may be pleaſantly enouga repreſeated upon 


the Stage. | 
But is it not a moſt wretched Diverſion for 2 


Gentleman to be plagued with a picitul Pedart, 
whom Books have beſotted, and who, as | aid, 
ought carefully to be ſhut up, to conceal from 
us the frailty of our ſtate, and the miſery of our 
qacure ? L 1 But 


£&A 
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But I muſt not launch out too tar in my Ob. 
{ervations upon the /ralian Comedy. To re- 
colleQ then in a tew words what I have enough 
enlarged upon, I ſay, that inſtead of agreea- 
e Lovers, you have nothing but affected 
Talkers of Love; infſlead of natural Come- 
dians, incomparable Buffoons, but fill they 
are Bufloons; inſtead of ridiculous Pedants, 
poor mad Scholars: There 1s hardly any Part 
but what is forced, unleſs it be that of Panta- 
lon, which 1s the leaſt eſteemed, and yet is 
the onely one that docs not exceed the bounds 
of Probability. 

Tragedy was the chict D:light of the an- 
cient Common-wealt't; an the old Romans 
endowed only with a rough Vertue, introduced 
no other Examples in their Theaters, but ſuch 
as might fortifie th:ir natural Diſpoſition, 
wiich was fierce and auſtere. When Polite- 
neſs of Converſation, was joyned to their Great- 
\ neſs of Soul, then they began to take Delight 
1a Comedy, and forntimes ihey were pleaſed 
with high Idea's, and tometimcs diverted with 
agreeable Ones. - 

So ſoon as Rome grew corrupted, the Ro- 
mans fortook Tragedy, and could not endure 
to ſee upon the Stage any Repreientation ol 
the ancient Vertue. | 

From that time, to the Ruine of the Re- 
publick, Comedy was the Recreation of the 
Great Men, the Diverſion of the Polite, and 
the Amuſement of a People cither groun 
looſe or ſoftened. A 
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A little before the Civil Wars, the Romans 
were again animated wiih tie Spirit 0: Tra- 
gedy, their Genius fecretiy dilpoling and pr e- 


paring them for the fatal Revolutions” that 


happeacd atterward. Ce/ar made one, gant 


many Perſons of Quality did the like, as well - 


2s he : The Troublcs ceaſing under Auguſtus, 
and Peace being again reftored and ſetlcy, ail 
ſorts of Pleaſures were cultivated. 
Comedies came 1n play again, the Panto- 
mimi were in Credit, and Tragedy tilt pre- 
ſerved its Reputation, Under the Reign of 
Nero, Seneca was taken up with dire Specula- 
tions, which ſer him upon writing thoſ2 Tra- 
gedics that are ſtill extant ; when Corruption 


was at the hejght, and Vice Univerſal, the 


Pantomimi wholly ruined both Tragedy and 
Comedy ; Wit had no more fhare in Plays, 
and all they aim'd at was to divert the Specta- 
tors with ſuch Poſtures and Motions, as wou'd 
ove them Voluptuous Ideas. 

The Modern /talians think it enough to be 
warm'd by the ſame Sun, to breati the lame 
Air, and to inhabit the ſame Country, wh:ci 
belonged to the ancient Romans: Put 
they leave to their Hiſtorians io talk of roar 
ſevere Vertue which tae Romans practiicd, and 
therefore think they have no necd of Tragedy, 
to animate them to hard and difficult things, 
which they have no mind to undertake. 3s 
they affect the Softnels of an ordinary, and the 
D:lights of a voluptuous Life, ſo they love 
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Plays that have relation to both. This has 
introguced that mixture of Comedy, and 
Diverſion of Mimicks, which we ſee upon all 
the Stages of 7taly. And this 1s almoſt all that 
can ve laid ot the talians, who as yet have 
appear=-d in France, 

All the preſcnt Actors of the Company 
are generally good Comedians, unleſs the 
att Lovers: And to ſpeak impartially, |] 
mult own that they are excellent Players, but 
have very bad Plays: Perhaps they can make 
no good ones; perhaps they have reaſon not 
to have any ; tor as I was objecting one day 
to Cintifio that there was not probability e- 
nough 1n their Pieces ; he made me anſwer, 
that if there were more, good Comedians, 
with good Comcdies, might go ſtarve. 


= IC 
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Hore is no Comedy more conformable 

to that of the Ancients, than the Eng- 

liſh, as for what relates to the Manners ; 1t 1s 
not a Fure piece of Gallaniry full of Adven- 
tures and amorcus Diſcourſes, as in Spazn and 
France; it 1s a Repreſcatation of the ordinary 
way of liviog, according to the various Hu: 
mours, and different CharaRers of men. It is 
an Alchymi/?, who by the litafions of his Art, 
teeds the deceitful Hopes of a vain Curzoſo : Ic 
is a lilly credulous Coxcomb, wiſe mh "os 
cility 
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cility 1s continually abuſed ; it is ſometimes a ri” 


diculous Politician.grave and compoled,ftarched 


in every thing, myſteriouſly jealous-headed, 
that thinks to find cut hidden deſigns in the 
moſt common Intentions, and to diſcover Ar- 
tifice in the moſt innocent Actions of Lite : It 
is a whimſical Lover, a {weggering Bu/ly, a 


- p=dantick Scholar, the one with natural Þx+ 


travagancies, the other with ridiculous Aﬀe- 
tations. The truth is, theſe Cheats and 


Culltes, theſe Politicians and other Charactcrs 


ſo ingeniouſly deviſed, are carricd on too lar 
in our Opinion ; as thoſe which are to be {cen 
up-2n our Stage, are a little too faint to the 
Rel:th ot the Engliſh: and the reat.in of thar, 
perhaps 1s, becauſe the Er7lifh th.nk two much, 
and we commonly things not On1-ow, 
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of things ; and bv ſt:cking 16 152 bare outſide, 
we generally tzke App-arance for Reaity, 
and the eatte and free for what 1s natural, 
Upon this Head I ſhall obſerve ex paſſant, 
thar thcſe two I2& Qualities are ſom: times 


moſt improperly confounded ; the Eafie and 


the Natural agree well enough 1n their Op- 
p>ſirion to what 1s ftiff or forced ; but 
when we are to dive into the Nature of 
things, or the Natural Humour of Perſons, it 
will be granted me, that the Eaſy will fcarce 


carry us far enovgh. There 1s ſomething 


within us,ſomething hidden, that would diſcover 
it (If, if we founded the Subjedt a little more. 
LF 1 [c 
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[r 15 as difficult for us to enter in, as for 
tn? Fg/iſÞ to get out: They become Maſters 
of tie thing they think on, though they are 
pot of their own inoughts ; their mind 1s not 
at reſt, when they policts Llc 1r Subject ; they 
{1.11 dig when there | 1s no more Ore to be got, 

and p. bye nd 132 jult and natural Idea, 
Which © Jag ir always to be maintain'd, by 
carrs ing ther Enquirtcs too lar. 

Ihe wuth is, 1 never in my v bole Li'e faw 
mon of Luter Underſtanding tan the French, 
vw ho apply ticmiclves roconſider,and L136 Eng- 
[if>, that can re}: ate themielves, from their too 
cen Medirations. But to return to| that Fa- 
c..ty,ol DPiicourie, and Freedom of Wit which, 
 poftiblc, ought alyays io be had, th. fineſt 
Gntkincen F te World. are the French that 
tin, wo ic Engliſh riat pak, I ſhall 1n- 
ferfibly run mo to. gentral Confiderations, 
and titrefore maſt reaſſume my Subj: & of 
Com 3%, ang cblervea conſiderable difference 
that is to be found betwixt theirs and ours, 
Ir contiits 11 this, that being 2: alous to wopy 
ie Regis, t Y af [he Anc eats, wc {till d rive 

the principal Action, without any other Va- 
than tliai of ihe means that bring us to it, 

[: ts rot to be den.ed tut that the Repre- 
—_— of one prumape Event ought to be. 
the ſole Scope and End propoſed 1 in Tragedy ; 
for we c2320t Without ſome Violence and Pain 


find our 1:1: cs eaken off from what employed 
Our firft TI houghts, 


The 
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The Misfortune of an unhappy King, the 
ſad and Tragical Death of 2 great Hero, wholly 
confine the mind to thefe Objeds, and all the 
Variety it cares for, is to know the different 
mzans that contributed to bring about 
this principal Action; but Comedy bing 
made to divert ani not to bufte us, provided 
Probability be obterved, and Extrivagance 
avoided, Variety in i}ic Opinion of the Zngltſh 
is an agrecable Surprize, and Change that 
pleaſes ; whereas the coatmual Expectation 
of one and the ſame thing, wherein there ſtems 


to be no great matter 0i Importance, mult o; 


neceſſity make our Attr;1tion flagg, 

So then 1nſtead of repretenting a {igna} Cheat 
carried on by means allre/ating to the tame end, 
they bring upon the Stage a notable Rogue with 
{everal Cheais, cach 0! which produces its p1o- 
per Etfe&. As they ſcarce ever ftick to the 
Vaity of Aﬀion, that they may repreſent a 
principal Perſon, who diverts them by diſſe- 
rent Actions : So they oicen quit thar princi- 
pal Perſon, to ihew what various things hap- 
pen to ſeveral Perſons in pablick places; Ben 
Johnſon takes this Couric in his Bartholomew- 
Fair. We find the faine thing 10 Epſora- 
Wells, and in both theie Comecies, the ridt- 
culous Adventures oi taoſe publick places are 
comically repreſented. 

There are ſome othcr Flays which have in 
2 manner two Plots, that are interwoven 19 
ingemouſly the one into the other, that 1N2 
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mind.of the SpeQators (which might be of. 
tended by too ſenſible a Change) finds nothing 
bur Satistaftion in the agreeable Variety they 
produce. It is to be eqpnteſled that Regula- 
rity 1s wanting here ; but the Erglzſh are of 
Opinion, that the Liberties which are taken 
tor better pleaſing, ought to be preferred be- 
fore ex3&t Rules, which dull Authors make 
{uch a pother about, bur tire the Audience. 

Rules are to be obferved tor avoiding Con- 
fuſion ; good Sence is to be followed for mo- 
derating the Flight of a Juxuriant Fancy; bur 
Rules muſt not ſo conſtrain the mind, as to 
fetter it, and a ſcrupujous Reaſon ought to be 
baniſhed, which adhering roo ſtriftly ro Exact. 
neſs, leaves nothing free and natural. 

They who cannot artain a Genius, when 
Nature hath denicd rhem one, aſcribe all to 
Art which they may acquire, and to fer a Va- 
lue upon the onely Meri they have, which 1s 
thar of being regulir, they employ all their 
Intere{t ro damn avy picce that 1s not altoge- 
thrr ſo. For thoſe tijart love the Ridzcule, that 
are pleaſed to ſee the Follies of Mankind, that 
are aileted with true Characters, they will 
find ſome of the Exglih Comedies as much, or 
perhaps, mere to their reliſh, than any they 
have ever ſeen. 

Our 2:/;ere whom the Ancients have inſpired 
with the true Spirit of Comedy, equals their Ben 
705:fon in truly repreſenting the various humours 
and Uitterent wavs of men, both obſerving in their 
delcriptians,the peculiartatt and geniusoftheir own 

| Nation: 


* Bur 'tis not long before che lnitruments ſtun us, 


Nation : I believe they have carried that point as 


far as the Ancients ever did; Burt it is not to be de- 


nied, but that they hal a greater regard fo their 
Characters than to the Plot, which might have 
becrer laid together and more naturally unraveiPe. 


"Upon Operas to the Duke of 
Buckingham. 


| Have long had a Deſire to tell your Grace my 
Thoughts of Opera's, and to acquaint you with 
the difference I have obſerved betwixt the Hralian 
and -French way of ſinging. 

The occaſion that I had of ſpeaking of it at the 
Dutcheſs of Mazarine's, bath rather encreafſed than 
{atished that Defice ;, therefore 1 will endeavour to 
ſatistic ie in this Diſcourle I now ſend to your 
Grace. I fhall begin with great Freedom, and 
rell your Grace that I am no great Admirer of 
Comedies in Muſick, ſuch as now-a-Cays are in 
Requeſt. Iconf:fs, I am not difpleaſed with their 
Magnificence, the Machines have ſomething that 
is ſurprizing, the Muſick in ſome places is charms 
ing, the whole togzther ſeems Wonderful ; bur it 
muſt be granted me alſo, that this Wonderful is 
very tedious, for where the mind has ſo little to 
do, there the Senſes muſt of neceflity languiſh, 
after the firſt Pleaſure that the Surprize gave them 
is over. The Eyes are taken up, and at length 
grow weary of being continually fixed upon the 


{ame Obje&t. In the beginning of the Conſorts, 


we obſerve the Juſtneſs of the Concords, and a- 
midſt all the Varieties that unite co make the 
ſweetneſs of the Harmony, nothing eſcapes us. 


and 
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and the Muſick-is nothing elſe to our Ears bit ; 
confuſed Sound that ſuffers nothing to be diſtin. 
guiſheg; Now how is it poſſible to avoid being 
tired with ſuch an Entertainment, where there js 
nothing in the Muſick to Charm, nor in the Ward; 
' to pleate you? The Soul eired out with a long At. 
tention, wherein it finds nothing to affect ic, leeks 
ſome Relief within it {eIf, 'and the Mind which-in 
vain expected t4 be entertained with the Show 
either gives way Oo idle muſing, or is diſfatisfies 
that it has nothing to employ it. In a word, the 

Fatigue is ſo univerſal, that every one wiſhes him- 

{=lf out of the Houſe, and the onely Comfort that 

is left co the poor Spectators, is the hopes of ſze. 

ing the Show ſoon over. 

The Reaſon why commonly I foon grow wea- 
ry at Opera's, is, that I never yet ſaw any which 
appeared not to me deſpicable, both as to the Con- 
trivance of the Subject and the Poetry. Now it 
is in vain to chaim the Ears, or flatter the Eyes, it 
;the Mind be not fatisfied, for my Soul being in 
=beccer Intelligence wich my Mind than with my 
Senſes, ſtruggles againſt che Imprefiions which ir 
may receive, or at leaſt does not give an agreeable 
Conſent to them, without which even the moſt de- 
lIightful Objects can never afford me any great Plza- 
ſure ; a Repreſentation ſet off with Muſick, Dances, 
Machines and Decorations, is a Pompous Piece of 
Folly, but 'cis ſtill a Folly. Tho! the Embroidery 
35 rich, yet the ground it is wrought upon is ſuch 
wretched Stuff that it offends the Sight. 

' There is another thing in Opera's ſo contrary to Nature 
that I cannot be reconciled to it ; end that is tbe ſinging of 
the whole piece {:om beginning ro end, as if the Perſons 
repreſented had ridicuioully agreed to treat in Muſick both 
the moſt common and moſt important Afﬀairs of Life. Is 
it tO be imagined that a Maſter calls his Servant, or ſends 
bin on an Errand, ſinging ; that one Friend imparts a fe- 

. | C1eT 
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cret tO another, finging : that men deliberate in Council, 


Enging ; that Orders in time of Battle are given Erging ; 
and rhat men are meladiouſly killed with Sword, Pike,and 
Musker? This is the dowaright way to loſe the Life of 
Repreſentation, which without doubt is preferable to thar 
of Harmony ; for Harmony ought to be no more bur & 
bare Arrendant, and the great Maſters of the Stage bave 
tarroduced it as pleafing, nor as neceſſary, after they have 
performed all that relates to the Subject and Diſcourſe. In 
rhe mean time, our Thoughts run more upon the Muſician 
than the Hero in the Opera: Lonigi, Cevallo, and Ceft;, 
are preſent to our Imagination, The mind pot being able 
ro conceive 4 Hero that ſings, thinks of the Compoler thar 
ſer the Song 3 and I don't queſtion bur that in the Ope- 
ras atthe Palais Royal, Baptiſt is an hundred* times mare 
thought of than Theſews or Cadmus. 

I pretend nor, however, to baniſh all manner of fiog- 
ing from the Stage; there are ſome things which ought 10 
be ſung, and others that may be ſung without rreſpailing 


 apainft Reaſun or Decency + Vows, Prayers, Praiſes, Sa- 


crifices, and generally all that relates to the Service of the 


Gods, are ſung in all Nations, and in all times ; render 


and mournful Paſſions expreſs themſelves naturally ina fort 
of a querulons Tone ; the Expreflion of Love in its Birth, 
the Irreſolution of a Soul toſſed by different Motions, are 
proper Matters for Stanza's, as Stanza's are for Muſick. 
Every one knows that the Chorus was introduced upon the 
Grecian Theatre, and it is not to be denied but thar with 
equa] Reaſon it might be brought upon ours. This ought 
to be the Diſtribution in my Opinion ; all that belongs ro 
Converſation, all that relates to Intrigues and Aﬀairs, all 
that belongs ro Conncil and Action, is proper for Actors 
to repeat, bur ridiculous in the mouth of Muſicians to fing. 
The Grecians made admirable Tragedies, where they had 
ſome finging 3; the Tealians and the French make vile ones, 
where they ſing all. | 
Would yon know whatan Opera is, I'll rel! you that it 15 
an odd medley of Poetry and Mulick, wherein the Poer 
and Muſician equally confined one by the other, rake a 
world of Pains to compoſe a wretched Performance : Nar 
bur that you may find agreeable words and very fine Airs 
incur Opera's ; but you will more certainly find ar on FI 
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diſlike of the Verſes, where the Genius of the Poet is 
crampr, and be cloy d with the Goging, where the Muſician 
1s ſpear by reo long a Service. [0 

Did I tbink my ſelf capable of giving Counſel to Perſons 
of Quality, who delight in the Theater, I wou'd adviſe them 
to take uptheir old reliſh for good Comedies, where Dances 
20d Muftck might be? iatroduced, that would not in the 
leaft wound the Repreſentation: The Prologue might be 
ſurg with an agreeable Conſort. In the f Intermedes finging 
might animare Wards that ſhould be as the Life of what 
bad been repreſented ; after the Play was ended the Epi- 
I:3ue might be ſung, or ſome Refleftion upon the fineſt 
things in the Play ; this would fortifie the Idea, and river 
the Impreiiions chey had made upon the Spectators: Thus 
you might find enough to fatisfie both the Senſes and the 
Mind, wanting neither the Charms of Gngiog in a bare Re- 
preſentation, nor the Beauty of Acting in a long continued 
Courſe of Muſick. TS 

It remains thar I give you my Advice in general for all 

Comedies. where aoy ſinging is uſed ; and that is to leave 
ro the Poer's diſcretion the whole Management of the Piece. 
The Muſick muft be made for the Words, rather than the 
Words for the Mufick. T be Muſician is to follow the Poer's 
Orders; onely, in my Opinion, Baptiſt is to be exempted, 
who knows the Paſſions better, and enters farther ipto the | 
heart of Man than the Authors themſelves. Lambert, 
without doubt, hath ancxcellent Genius, proper for an hun- 
dred different forts of Mufick, and all well managed with 
' a juſt Symphony of Voices and Inſtruments: No Rect ativo 
1s better qnderitood, nor better diverſified than his, accor- 
ding to the nature of Paſſions, and the quality of the Senti- 
ments that are tobe expreſſed. He ought ro rake from the 
Anthors thoſe Directions, which Baptiſt can give them 3 
for Baptiſt indeed, rbrough the ſtrength of bis Genius may 
juſtly be altowed ro be the Director. 

Before I pur an end ro my Diſcourſe, I will tell your 
Grace what a ſmall ERteem the T:al:ans have for our Opera s, 
and how great a Diſlike thoſe of I:aly give us. The 1:a(sans 
who apply themſelves wholly to the Repreſentation,and take 
a particular Care in expreſſing things, cannot endure that 


+ Ai Fntertainmmst » Muſick and Dancing between the A't-:, which 
br: no Torn wins Witt Le Fay. | 


we 
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we ſhould give the Name of Opera ro a Concatenation of 


Dances and Mufick, which have not a natural Relacion 


ro the Sfibject. The French again accuſtomed ro the Beau- 
o of their Entries, the Delightfulneſs of their Airs, -and 
Sharms of their Symphony, cannot endure the Ignorance, 
. or ill playing of their Inftruments in the Opera's of Fenice, 
abd are weary of a long Recitetivo, which becomes te- 
dious for want of Variety. ÞT cannot properly rell you 
what this Recitative of theirs is; bur I know very well 
chat it 1s neither finging nor recitiog ; it is fomewhar un- 
known to the Anciears, which may be defined an awk- 
ward Ule of Songs and Words. I confeſs I bave found 
things inimitable in the Opera of Louzgs, both for the Ex- 
preſſion of the Thongbrs, and the Charms of the Mulick ; 
bur the common Recitetivo was very tireſome, inſomuch 
that the Italians themſelves impatiently expected thole tine 
places which 1a their opinion came too ſeldom. 7 ſhall in a 
tew words ſet down the greateit Defects of our Opera's; 
one thinks he is going to a Repreſentation, where nothing 
will be repreſented ; and expects ro fee a Comedy, bur 
finds nothing of the Life of Comedy. So muck I rhought 
I ziighrt ſay concerning the dificrear Conitiurtion of Opera's. 

As for the manner cf fnging whica we in France call 
Execution, I think without Fartiaity that no Nation can 
juftly vie with us. The Spaniards bave admirable Pipes ; 
bur with their warblings and ſhakings, they ſeem to mind 
nothieg in their Gnging, but ro outrival the N'ghringales. 
The Italian Gnging is either feigned, or ar leaſt forced, for 
want of knowing exactly the nature or degree of the 
Paſſions ; They burſt out into Lavghter, rather thaa fing, 
when they would expreſs any Joy; if they figh you ſtall 
bear violent Sobs formed in the Throat,and nor Sighs which 
unawares eſcape from the Paſſion of an amorous Heart zin- 
ſtead of a doleful Tone they fall into the ſtrongeſt Excla- 
mations; the Tears of Abſence are like the-Mournings at 
2 Funeral ; Sadneſs becomes ſo ſorrowful in their mouths, 
that they roar rather than complain; and fomerimes they 
expreſs a languiſhing Paſſion, as a natural fainting. Per- 
| haps there may be at preſent ſome Alteration in their way 
of ſinging, and that by converſing with us they are im- 
proved as to the Juſtneſs of a neat Execution, as we are 
improved by them as to the Beauties of a ftronger apd 
balder Compoſition, p There 
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There are Plays in England wherein there is a great deat 
of Mulfick ; bur it is impoſſible for me to ſay avy,more of 
it, I cannor accuſtom my felf ro the Engliſh finging. I came 
r00 late te find a reliſh-in that which is fo different from 
all others. There is no Nation thar ſhews greater Courage 
in the Men, more Beguty in the Women, nor more Wir 
in both Sexes. *Tis impoſſible to have every thing, and 
where ſo many good Qualities are ro be found fo com- 
mon, *tis no great Misfortune that a good Taft is a Ra- 
rity there. Tis certain that it is very rarely to be found, 
bat thoſ2 Perſons that bave it, pofſeſs it in as eminent a 
Degree of Niceneſs and Perfection, as any in the World, 
and are dittinguithed from the reſt of their Nation by an 
exquiſite Air, and mott bappy Conſtitution. 

Solus Gallus cantar, none bur the French-man Gngs ; 1 
wil not be fo injurious to all other Nations as t@ maintain 
what an Author bath pubiiſhed, Hiſpanus flet, dolet Tralw, 
Germanus boat, Flander ululat, & ſolus Gallus cantat. I ſhall 
leave theſe pretty DittinCtions with the Author, and onely 
beg leave to back my opinion by the Authority of Lowips, 
who could nor endurc that the [tal;7ans ſhould pretend ro 
fing Aus, afrer he bad beard Vert, Hilaire, and La Petite 
Varenne fing. Ar bis return to Ira/y he made all the Mu- 
ficitans of that Nation his Enemies, by ſaying openly at 
Rome, as he had ſaid at Paris, that ro make fine Mulick, 
Iralian Airs muſt come ont of a French mouth, He made 
lirtle account of cur Songs, except Beafſſers, which be 
liked exceedingly : He admired the Confort of our Vt 
ol!ms, our Lntes, Harpſi-cords and Organs: He was ra- 
riſked when be firſt heard the great Bells of St. Germain de 
Prez: And how would be have been charmed with our 
Flares, if they bad been then in uſe ? Ir is moſt certain, 
thar he was much diſguſted with the harſhneſs of| the grea- 
reſt Maſters of Italy, when he had once heard the {weet 
touch, and agreeable manner of the French, 

I ſhould be roo partial, if I infifted only npon our Ad- 
vantages: Therefore I nanſt own, that no People have a 
ſlower Apprehenfion both for the true accent of Words, and 
for kumouring the Thought of the Compoſer thao the 
French. There are but few that leſs underſtand the Quantity, 
and that with greater difficulty find out the Pronunciation; | 


bac when by long ftudy they bave ſurmounted all wrong 
| diffi- 
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dificuliies, and are Maſters of What they fing, nething 
rakes like them. The ſame thing bappens to us in our In- 
ftrumental Mufick, and particularly in Conſorts, where we 
can prerend to nothing very fare nor juſt, rill afcer an infinite 
amber of Repetitions; bur when once we are perfect 
in them, nothing can be fo juſt and fine, The I:al5azs for 
all their profound Skill in Mufick bring their Art ro our 
Ears without any Sweetneſs: The French not ſatisfied 10 
cake away from the Skill the firft Harſhneſs thar ſhews 
the Labour of the Compoſition, find in the Beaury of their 
Performance, as it were a Charm for our Souls, and I know 
not what that ronches,- which they carry bome to the very 
Heart. | | 

I forgot to ſpeak to your Grace about Machines, ſo cafie 
it is for a Man ro forget that which he would have by bis 
good Will thrown afide : Machines may ſarisfie the Curioſity 
of ingenious Men that fove Matbemarical Inventions, bur 
they'll ne'er pleaſe Perſons of good Judgment is the Theatre ; 
the more they ſurprize, the more they divert the mind from 
attending to tbe Diſcourſe ; and the more admirable they 


are, the leſs room they leaye in us to be tonched and 


charmed with the Mutick. 

The Ancients made no uſe of Machines, but when there 
was a necet{ity of bringing in ſome God ; nay. rhe Poers 
themſelves were generally laughed ar for ſuff-: ing them- 
ſelves to be reduced to thar necefſity. If Men love to be 
at Expences, let them lay our their Money upen tine De- 
corations, the uſe whereof is more natural and more agree- 
able than ther of Machines, Antiquiry which made the 
Gods no Strangers to the Poets, and expoſed them even jn 
their Chimney-corners ; Antiquity, I ſay, as vain and cre- 
dalous as it was, expoſed them nevertheleſs bur very rare- 
ly vpon the Stage. Now the Belicf of chem is gone, che 
Tralfans in their Opera's have bronght the Pagan Gods again 
in the Warld, ard have net ſcrupled ro amuſe Men with 
theſe ridiculons. Vanities, onely ro make their Pieces look 
great by the Introduction of rbar dazzling and furprizing 
Wonderfut. Theſe Divinities of rhe Stage have Jong e- 
novgh abuſed Traly, but the People there being happily 
undeceived at laſt, are difguited with thoſe very Gods they 
were ſo fond of before, and have return'd to Plays, which 


in truth cannot pretend to the ſame Exadtneſs, bur are _ 
(7 
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-” __*It Hath happened with us as to our Gods and Macking,, 
what happens with the Germans as to our Modes and Fq- 
'fhions, we juſt take up what the Iralianc bave laid afide. © 
- "And as if we would atone for the Fault of being prevented 
_ in the Invention, we cun exiravagamly into a Cuſtom 
- 'which they impe.tinenily introduced, but managed with 
= = ſome Diſcretion. in trath we cover the Earth with Deities, 
4 - and make them diace and deſcend in Troops, whereas 
 - +. they made them deſcend bur ſparingly, and on the moſt 
= 5 Important occaſions. As Ariofto, wronged the Wonderful of 
Poerry, by a vain Profution of Fables, ſo we wrong even 
Fable it ſelf by a confuſed Aﬀembly of Gods, Shepherds, 

'Hero's, Enchanters, Apparitioos, Puries, and Devils. 

I admire Baptiſt as well for rhe Diverſion of Dances, as 
for what concerns the Voices and Inftruments ; but the 
Conftiration of our Opera's mult appear very extravagant 
to thoſe who are true Judges of the Probable and the 
Wonderful! ; nevertheleſs one runs a Riſque of baving bis 
Judgment called is queſtion, if be dares ſhew it; and I 
adviſe others, when they bear any Diſcourſe of Opera's, to 
keep their Kaowledge a Secret to themſelves. For my 
part, who am paſt the Age and Time of ſigoalizing wy 
ſelf in the World by any new Modes and Fancies, I am 
reſolyed to ſtrike in with good Sence, alcho' it is ſo much 
Fas: 3 forſaken, and to follow Reaſon though in Diſgrace with 
2608-0 as much Zeal as if ic were ſtill in vogue. That which 
"cgi vexes me moſt at this our Fondnels for Opera's, is that the'y 
tend directly to ruine the fineſt thing we have, I mean the 
Dreams, than which nothing is more proper to elevare rhe 
Soul, or more capable to form the mind. After this long 
Diſcourſe ler us conclude, that. the Conſtitution of our Ope- 
r4's cannot be more fanliy than ir is. Bur it is to be ac- 
knowledged ar the ſame time, that no Man cao perſorm 
more than Lully upon ſo an ill-conceived a Subject and that 
it 18 not eaſie to out-do Quinaut in what belongs to bis Part, 
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K 7 HEN we are young, the Popular 

\/ V Opinion ſways us, and we are 

more ſolicirous to gain the Eſteem 

of others then of our ſelves. But 

arriv'd to Old Age, we are apt to have a leſs 

Value for Foreign things,and are moſt raken 

up with our ſelves, when we are ready to 
abandon our ſelves. 

4 Life is like our other Paſleſſions, all va- 

3 niſhes, when we think our Stock greateſt : 

Our meaſures arc ſe|dom rightly underitood, 

till litcle remains to be managed. Hence 

we {ce young Men ſquander (as it wete ) 

, their Being, in which they think they have 

a long Term of Years to come. We b-come 

[3 rib-3F& 


2 To the Mareſchal de Crequi. 


morc dear to our ſelves, as we are neareſt } 


loſing our ſelves. 


The time has been, when my roving, un- -? 


controul'd Fancy rambled after every thing 
ſtrange ro it: Ar preſent my Mind contracts 
it ſelf ro the Body, and unites more ſtrait! 


ſure from ſuch an Alliance, but out of Ne- 


with it: Nor is this out of any ſenſe of Plea. : 


ceſſity of the mutual Succour and Aſſiſtance, | 
which they endeavour to afford one another, - 


In this feeble Condition, I yer retain ſome 
Pleaſures, but I have loſt all ſenſe of Vice, 


without knowing whether this change be 


owing to the Infirmity of| a decay'd Body, 
or the Moderation of a Mind betrer improv'd 
in Witzom than hererofore, I fear my Ape 
has a greater ſhare in it than my Virtue, and 
that | have more reaſon to complain, than 
brag of the Obedience of my Inclinations. 

In vain ſhould I aſcribe ro my Reaſon thc 
Power of ſubjecting my Deſires, it they are 
too weak to raile themſelves; and what 
Wiſdom foever Men at my Years may boaſt 
of, it is hard ro diſtinguiſh, whether thoſe 
Paſſions, we now no longer feel, be ſubdued 
or expircd. 

Howloever it be, when our Senſes are no 
longer touch'd with their ObjeRts, nor our 
Souls mov'd by their Impreſſions, it is pro- 
perly no more then a State of Indolence : Yet 
iS not this Indolence without its Charms. To 


think himſelf exempt from all uncaſinels, is 
cnough 


13 To the Mareſchdl de Crequii 3 


enough to give Joy to a reaſonable Man. 
The Enjoyment of Pleaſures is not always 
required ; the Privation of Pain well uſed, 
renders our Condition ſufficiently happy. 
If any Misfortune befall me, I am natu- 
rally little ſenſible of it, without daſhing 
this happy Conſtitution with any thoughts 
of cy: . For Conſtancy is only dwel- 
ling longer_upon our Micries. It appears 
the moſt amiable Virtue in the World to 
thoſe who are under no Afﬀidtions, but is 
truly an additional Load to (uch as are. 
Reſiſtance only Frers us, and inſtead of 
eaſing one Grievance adds another : Without 
Reſiſtance we ſuffer only the Evils inflicted 
on us; with it, our own improvements t00o. 
For this Reaſon under my prelentCalamities, 


. I refignallto Nature; Irelign myPrudence for 


rimes of Tranquillity. Then by reflecting 
upon my own Indolence, I take pleaſure in 
the Pains I endure not, and by this means 
_ happy the molt indifferent State of 
Life. 

Experience grows with Age, and Wiſdom 
commonly with Experience : But when I 
a(cribe this Virtue to Old Men, I mean not 
that they are always Maſters of it. This is 
certain, that they have always the Liberty 
to be wiſe, and to knock off decently thole 
Fetters which Prejudice has put upon the 
World. They only ate allow'd to take things 
for what they rcally are. | 
B > Reaſon 
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ft ſome Paſſions, and only unbend it ſelf to 


a To the Mareſchal de Crepui, 

Reaſon does as 'twere plant every thing in 
6ur Education ; which is afterward in a man- 
ner quite over-run by Fancy. Age only has 
the power to drive our the one from what 
ſhe had uſurp'd, and re-eſtabliſh the other in 
what ſhe had loſt, 

For my ſelf, 1 obſerve religiouſly all real 
Duties. The Imaginary I refuſe or admir, 
235 [| like or diſlike '*em. For in things to 


' which Iam not oblig'd, I think it equal rca- 


ſon to reject whar does not pleaſe me, or to 
accept what does. * 

Every day frees me from one Link at leaſt 
of the Chain, nor is it leſs for the Advantage 
of thoſe from whom I diſengage my elf, 
than me, who regain my Liberty. They 


are as great Gainers in the loſs of a uſeleis 


Man, as I ſhould have been a Loſer, by idly 
devoting my ſelf any longer to 'em. 


Of all Ties, that of Amity is the only one 


that has, in my Opinion, almolt irreſiſtible 
Charms; and were it not for the Diſpgrace that 
attends no Return, I cou'd Love meerly for 
the Pleaſure of Loving, even where I was not 
belov'd again. | 

In Love ill plac'd, the Sentiments of Ami- 
ty entertain us purely by their own agreca- 
ble Sweetneſs. But we ought to diveſt our 
ſelves of a juſt Hatrcd for the Intereſt of our 
own Quiet. 


Happy is that Mind which can entirely re- 
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To the Mareſchal de Crequi, x 


ſome others. It would then be void of Fear, 
Sadneſs, Harred, or Jealouſie. It wou'd 
delire withour Violence, Hope without Im- 
patience, and Enjoy without tranſport. 

The ſtate of Virtue is not a ſtate of Indo» 
lence. We ſuffer in it a perpetual Conflic 
betwixt Duty, and Inclinakon, Now weg 
do what diſguſts us, and now oppoſe whar 
reliſhes well : Bcing almoſt always under 
force, both in our Actions, and Abſtinence. 

That of Wiſdom is ſweet and calm. Ir 
reigns Peaceably over our Movements, being 
only to Govern well as Subjeds, what Vir- 
tuc Combats as Enemies. 

I can ſay one thing of my ſelf, as Extraor. 
dinary as True, that is, that I have never in 
my ſelf felr any Conflict between Paſſion, and 
Reaſon. My Paſlion never oppos'd what [ 
reloly'd out of Duty ; and my Reaſon readi- 
ly comply'd with what my Pleaſure inclin'd 
me to. 

| pretend not that this caſic Accord is praiſe- 
worthy ; on the contrary, I confeſs I have 
been oftcen the more Vicious for it. Not out 
of any perverſe Diſpoſition to Evil ; but be- 


_ cauletheVice was cover'd withan Appearance 


of Pleaſure. 

It is certain, the Nature of things is much 
better diſcover'd by Reflection on em, when 
paſt, then by their Impreſſions ar Perception. 
Now the great Commerce with the World, 
binders gll Attention in Youth, What we ice 
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Verſions, whoſe onlyO 


6 To the Mareſchal de Crequi. 


in others hinders us from examining well our 
ſelves. 

Crowds pleaſe us at an Age, when we 
Love (as one may ſay) to diffuſe our ſelves. 
Multitudes grow troubleſome at anorher, 
when we naturally recoil to our ſe]ves,or in- 
ſtead of Numbers come to Pauciry of Fricnds, 
who are more ſtriftly united to us. 

': *Tis this Humour, that inſenſibly with- 
draws us from Courts. We begin through 
that to ſeek ſome Mean between Hurry and 
Retirement. We grow afterwards aſham'd 
to ſhow an old Face amongſt young Fellows, 
who, inſtead of taking our Gravity, for Wil- 
dom, laugh ar us for appearing in publick 


Places, where nothing but Gallantry and 


Gaiety is to be ſeen. 
Ter us notflatter our ſelves with our Judg- 
ments : A brisk Buffoonery will run it down; 
and the falſe Glittering of a youthful Fancy 
will turn to Ridicule the moſt Delicate of our 
Converſations. If we have Wir, the beſt 
uſe of it is in private Companies ; for in a 
Crowd the Spirit maintains it ſelf bur ill a- 
painſt the Body. 
© This Juſtice which we are oblig'd to do 
qur ſelves, ought not to make us unjuſt to 
the young Men. We ought not perpetually 
to cry up our own Times, or enviouſly al- 
ways condemn theirs. Let us not rail at 
Pleaſures when we are = them,or cenſureDi- 
cence iS our Incapacity. 
Our 
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To the Mareſchal de Crequi. 7 


Our Judgments ought to be always the 
ſame. We may live, but muſt not judge by 
Humour. There is in mine an odd Peculia- 


rity, which makes me meaſure Magniticence 


more by its Trouble than Pomp. | 
Shows, Feaſts, and great Aſſemblies, in- 
vite not me to the ſight of **m: The Incon- 
veniencies I muſt ſuffer, deter me. The e- 
legant Harmony of Conſorts engages not me 
ſo much, as the Difficulty of adjuſting 'em 
diſobliges me. Abundance diſguſts me at my 
Meals, and Rarities ſeem to me an affected 
Curioſity. My Fancy cannot recommend a- 
ny thing to tny Palate by the Scarciry. M 
Choice ſhou'd be of things eaſily ro be had, 
that my Delicacy may nor be ruled by Fancy. 
I am as fond of Reading as ever, becauſe 
it depends more particularly on the Miad, 
wuaich tires nor like the Senſes. In truth, 1 
ſeek in Books my Pleaſure, rather than my 


Inſtruion. 
As I have leſs time for Practice, I have 


leſs deſire ro learn. I have more need of a 


Stock of Life, than of Mcthods of Living 3 
and the little that remains, is betrer ſpent in_ 
things agreeabic, than Inſtructive. The La- 
tin Authors attord me the moſt, and I read 
whatever I think fine, a thouſand times over 
without being cloy'd. 

A nice Choice has confin'd me to a few 
Books, in which | ſeek rather (ound than tine 
Wit; .and the true Taſte (to ulc a Spanith 
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8 To the Mareſchal de Crequi, 
Expreſſion) is ordinarily found in the Wri- 
rings of conſiderable Men. I am plcas'd ro 
diſcover in 7ulh's Epiſtles, both his own Cha- 
racter, and that. of thole Perſons of Qua- 
lity thar Write co him. He never divelts him- 
{elf of his Rhetorick, and the leait Recom- 
mendation to his moſt intimate Friend, 1s as 
artificially Inſinuated, as if he were to pre- 
polle(s a Stranger in an Affair of the gicatelt 
Con(cquence in the World. 

The Letters of the reſt wanr thoſe fine 
Turns ; bur in my Mind, they have more 
good Senſe than his, and this makes me judge 
yery Advantageouſly of the great and general 


| Abilities of the Romans at that timc. 


Our Authors prefer the Age of Juguſtus 
upon the account of Yirgil and Horace; and 
perhaps more yer upon the ſcore of Hecenas, 
who encouraged Men of Learning, than for 
thoſe Men of Learning themſelves. 

It is nevertheleſs certain, that their Parts 
as well as Courages began ar that time to 
decay. Grandeur of Soul was convertcd to 
Circumſpect Conduct, and ſound Diſcouric 
fo Polite Converſation : I know not what to 
think of the Remains of Mecenas, unlels it 
be thar they had ſomerhing of Grimace, which 
was made to pals for delicate. 

—— Macenus was Auguſtrs's great Favourite ; 
The Man thar pleas'd, and whom all the Po- 
lite, and fprightly Wits courted ; now is it 
ner iikely that his Judgment oyer-rul'd the. 
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To the Mareſchal de Crequi. 9g 


reſt, that they affeed his Air, and Ap'd, as 
much rhey could, his Character 2 - 

Auguſtus himlelf leaves us no great Idea of 
his Latinity. What we ſee of 7erence; what 
was reported at Rozre of the Politencſs of Sci- 
pio and Leliws, the Reliques of Ceſar, and 
3 what we have of Cicero, with the Complaint 
| of rhis laſt for the loſs of what he calls, Sales, 
Lepores, Venuſtates, Urbanitas, Amaenitas, Feſti- 
wvitas, Fucunaitas ; all together make me be- 
lieve, upon better conſideration, That we 
muſt {carch ſome other time than that of Au- 
g1ſtus, to find the found and agreeable Wit 
ot the Romans, as well as the pure and na- 
tural Graces af their Tongue. 

It may be ſaid, That Horace had a very 
nice Palate in all theſe Matters ; which per- 
ſuades me, that the reſt of his Contempora- 
rics had not. For the Nicely of his Reliſh 
 conliſted chiefly in finding that of others ri- 
diculous. And but for the Impertinencies, 
falſe Manners, and Afﬀecations which he 
laugh'd ar, his Senſe wou'd not at this very 
day appear fo very juſt, _ 

| own that of Avguſ{usto have been the Age 
of excellent Poets; bur it follows nor, thar 
it was that of Great Genius's. | 

Poetry requires a peeuliar Genius, that a- 
grees not overmuch with good ſenſe. Ir is 
{vmetimes the Language of Gods, ſometimes 
of Bufloons, rarely that of a Civil Man. Ic 
delights in Figures, and Fictions, always be- 
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ſides the Reality of things, tho' it be that on- 
ly, that can fatisfie a ſound Underſtanding. 

Nor but that there is ſomething Noble in 
making good Verſe; but we muſt have a great 
Command of our Genius,otherwiſe the Mind 
is poſſcſs'd with ſomething - Foreign, which 
hinders it from the free Management of it (elf. 

He's a Blockhead ( (ays the Spaniaras ) that 
can't make two Verſes, and a Fool that makes four. 
If this Maxim prevail'd over all the World, we 
ſhould want a thouſand fine Works, the Read- 


ing of which gives usa very delicate Pleaſure; 


bur this Maxim reſpets Men of Buſineſs, 
rather than Profeſſed Poets. However, thole 
that are capacitated for ſuch great Works, 
will not oppoſe the Force of their Genjus, for 
what [canſay; and it is certain,that amongſt 
Authors, thoſe only will write few Verles, 
who find themſelves curb'd more by their own 
natural Unaptneſs, than by my Reaſons. 
Excellent Peets are as requiſite for our Plea- 


' fure,as great Mathematicians for our Uſe : But 


it is {uſhicient for us to be acquainted with 
their Works,and not engage our ſelves m the 
folitary Enthuſiaſm of the one, or to exhauſt 
ur Spirits in Meditation like the other. _ 
_ Comick Pocts are of all moſt proper for the 
converſe of the World : For they oblige them- 
(clves to-paint naturally whar paſſes in it,and 
roexprels after a lively Manner,the Thoughts, 
and Paſſions of Men. 
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To the Mareſchal de Crequi. 1 I 


How new an Air ſoever, may be given to 


old Thoughts, that ſort of Poetry is very te- 


dious which is fill'd with Similies of the Morn- 
ing, the Sun, Moon, and Stars. Our De- 
ſcriptions of a Calm and a Tempeſtuous Sea, 


repreſent nothing which the Anticnts have nor 


done much berrer. 


| Now we have not only the ſame Idgas, bur 
the very ſame Expreſſions, the ſame Rhymes. 
I never hcar of the Harmony of Birds, bur I 
prepare my ſelf for rhe murmuring of Brooks ; 
the Shepherds are always lolling upon Fern, 
and you may ſooner find a Grove withour a 
Shade in its proper Seat, chan in our Verſes. 

This muſt neceflarily at length be very 
redious ; Which cannot happen in Comedy, 
where with Pleaſure we ſee our own Actions 
drawn, and are touch'd wirh Parallel Mori- 
Ons. 

A Diſcourſe of Woods, Rivers, Meadows, 
Fields, and Gardens, makes but a very lan- 
guiſhing Impreſſion upon us, unleſs their. 
Beauties be wholly new : Bur a Diſcourſe of 
Humanicy, irs Inclinations, Tenderneſles, 
and Aﬀections, finds ſomerhing ar the bor- 
tom of our Souls prepar'd co reccive it ; the 
ſame Nature produces and reccives'em, and 
they are caſily transfuſed from the Actors to- 
the Spectators. 

The Delicacy of Love ſootl:s me, and its 
Tenderneſs rouches me; and as in Spain they 
love the beſt of any Country in the World, 

_ I am 
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12 To the Mareſchal de Crequi. 


I am never weary of reading in their Authors {# 


Amorous Adventures. I am moreatiedted # 


with the Paſſion of one of their Lovers, than 
I ſhou'd be with my own, were I yet capable '* 
of any. The very Imagination of thoſe A. | 
mours raiſes in me certain Motions for the 7 
Gallant, which I cou'd never feel for my (elf, 7? 

There is perhaps as much Wir in the other 
Writings of that Nation,as in ours; but it isa 
Wit that gives me no ſatisfaction, except that 
of Cervantes in Don Quixot, which 1 cou'd read 
all my Life, without being diſguſted one ſin- 
gle Moment, 

Of all the Books I have ever read, Dor 
Quixot is that, of which I ſhou'd be moſt am- 
bicious ro have been rhe Author. Nothing 
in my Opinion, can contribute more to the 
forming in us a true Reliſh of every thing. 
| wonder how Cervantes cou'd, as it wcre out 


_ of the Mouth of one of the greateſt Fools in 


the World, ſhew himſelf Maſter of all the 
Underſtanding and Knowledge imaginable. 
I admire the Diycrſities of his Characeers, 
which are of the moſt uncommon Stamp in 
the World, and at the fame time the moſt 
Nacural. 

 Qurvedo indeed appears a very Ingenious 
Author, bur I eſteem him more for wiſhi 
all other Books Burnt, when he had read Dox 


@eixect, than for having been able to read 


"cm. 
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The to Mareſchal de Crequi. 13 
I am not acquainted enough with 7aliar 
Verle, to taſte their Delicacy, or admire their 


Grace and Beauty ; I meet with ſome Hiſto- 
rics in that T__ above all the Moderns ; 


3 and ſome Treatiſes of Politicks eyen above 


what the Antients have Written. 

. As for the Morality of the Zalians, it is 
full of Conceits, which betray more of a 
ſparkling Fancy, than of ſolid Senle founded 
on deep Reflections. 

[ have a great Curioſity for every thing 
that is fine in French, and am very much di- 
ſtaſted at a thouſand Authors, that (cem on- 
ly to have written for the Reputation of be- 
ing Authors, I Read not for the Credit of 
having Read abundance, and this is it which 
ties me up to certain Books, where I'm aſ- 
\ur'd ro meer Satisfaction. 

Montaene's Eſſays, Malherbe's Poems, Cor 
neille's Tragedies, and Yo!ture's Letters have 
eſtabliſhed co themlelvyes, as ir were, a Title 
fo pleaſe me during Life. 

Montagne has not the ſame Succeſs with o- 


thers through their whole Courſe. As he 


particularly lays open Men, the Young and 
the Old are pleaſed to fee themſelves in him 


Z by the Reſemblance of their Thoughts. The 


{pace intermediate to theſe Ages, takes 'em 
off from Nature to other Profeſſions; and 
then they find leſs in Montagne that firs 'eny. 
The Art Military employs the General ; Poli- 
ticks the Stateſman ; Divinity the Church- 
Man; and Law the Judge, Mons 
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14 To the Mateſthal de Crequi. 
Menta2 ne returns upon us, When Nature 
has brought us back again to ourſelves ; and 


the approach of Age, when we truly feel 
what we are, recalls the Prince as well as 
his meaneſt Subject from Concern for his Part, 
ro the more near and ſenſible Intereſt of his 
I Write not this out of any Impulſe of K 
Vanity, which urges Men to make their 
Fancics publick. 1 inftruQtmy ſelf by what F 
I fay, and underſtand my ſelf better by ex- 
preſling the Notion | have form'd of my (elf, |: 
then I could by Private Thoughts, and In- *? 
ternal Reflections. 3 
The 1dza a Man has of himſelf by fimple 2} 
arrention to Internal Meditations, 1s always 2 
a little confus'd. The Image which is out- # 
wardly expreſs'd is much more exaQ, and 
gives us a much truer Judgment of our ſelves, 
when it is again ſubmitred ro the Examinatr | 
on of the Mind, after having been laid be» 
fore our Eyes. Y 
Beſides, the flattering Opinion of our own 
Merit lotes hait its Charms, as ſoon as it | 


comes, into tne Light; and the complaiſance 


of Self-Love inſentibly vaniſhing leaves be- | 
hind it only a diſguſt of irs Sweerneſs, and -1 
ſhame for a Vanity as fooliſhly entertain'd, | 
as judiciouſly quitted. | '1 

To equal Maherbe te the Anticnes, I find 


nothing finer then his own Compoſitions. I | 


wou'd only in his Works rcetrench what is | 
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not worthy of him. It were Injuffce to poſt- 
ne him to any one whoever. Bur he muſt 
ar with us, if for the Honour of our own 
Judgments, we make him give place tohim- 
en 

Almoſt the ſame we may ſay of Corneill ; 
He wou'd be above all the Tragediansof 
Antiquity, if he were not in ſome of his Pic- 
ces much below himſelf. He is ſo admira- 
ble in what is fine, that he takes away all 
Patience for what is indifferent. What in 
him is not excellent, methinks is naught ; 
not thar it is bad, but that it wants the Per- 
fetion of thereſt. It is not enough for him 

to pleaſe us lightly, he's bound to couch us 
to the quick. 

If he raviſhes nor our Minds, they employ 
their utmoſt Penetration, enviouſly ro diſco- 
ver the difference between him and himſelf. 

Some Authors may ſimply move us: Bur 
thoſe are petty ricklings, pleaſing enough 
when we have nothing elſe co mind. Cor- 
zeille prepares our Minds for Tranſports: If 
they be nor elevated, they are left in a con- 
dition more uncaſie than Languor. 

It is, I confels, hard: always ro Charm : 
Very hard art pleaſure ro raiſe a mind from 
its Temper, to unhinge a Soul. Bur Corneille 
by having done it ſo often, has laid upon 
himſelf an Obligation to do it always. Let 
him expunge what is not noble enough for 
him, and he will leave usin a full admira- 

rion 
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tion of thoſt Beauties which no one can pa- 
ralle]. 

T ſhould not excuſe Yoiture for a great ma- 
ny of his Letters, which he ought ro have 
ſuppreſs'd, had himſelf been the Publiſher ; 
But he was like ſome Fathers, equally Kind 
and Prudent, who have a natural Afﬀection 
for their Children, and in ſecret cheriſh thoſe 
that want worth, thereby to avoid expoſing 
their Judgments to the Publick by their In- 
dulgence. 

He mjghrt have ſhew'd all his Fondneſs to 
ſome of his Works; for there is ſomething 
in 'em (o unaccountably Ingenious, ſo Po- 
lize, ſo Fine, and ſo Agrecable, that it rakes 
away all Taſte of the Sales Attic, and the 
Roman Urbanitas ; Fclipſes quite through the 
Spirit and Wit of the !talians, and rhe Gal- 
lantry of the Spaniards. 

We have in French (ome particular picccs 
of admirable Beaury ; of which number is the 
Funeral Oration of the Queen of Enzland, by 
the Biſhop of MHeaux. There is a certain Spi- 
rit diffus'd through the whole Diſcourlc, 
which gives us as great an Opinion of the 
Author before he'is known,as of his Work af- 
ter 'tis read, His Character is impreſs'd on 
all that he ſays ; ſo that altho' 1 have never 
ſcen him, | paſs caſily from the admiration 
of his Diſcourſe to that of his Perſon, 


Not 
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| Nor aml lefs affeted with the Abridg- 
& ment of General Hiſtory done by the ſame 

| Prelate. Such Reach is there in his Reflexi- 
© ons: The Senſe ſo ſound, fo great a Purity 
| of Reaſoning! What a Capacity of Mind m 


he have in one Scheme to comprehend ſo 
cat a Variety ot-Events, fo far disjoin'd 
th in Time and Place! What Judgment to 
reconcile '*em-as he do's, and draw from 'em 


$ Conſequences ſo adyantageous to the true 


K Rcligion ! 


How great {oever the pleaſure of Reading 


# is to me, yer that of Converſation will ever 


be more ſenſible. The Acquaintance of the 
Ladies would afford the iweereſt, if their 
Charms did not pur us to too much Pain to 
defend our ſelves from doing Homage to'em; 
Yet this is a Violence [I rarely ſuffer ; as my 
Age renders me unacceptable, my Expert- 
ence makes me nice; and if. they can't bs 
leagd with me, I am by way of Return as 
ittle ſatisfy'd with them. 
| There are ſome whoſe Merits make a con- 
fiderable Impreſſion on my Mind, bur theit 
Beauty has little Influence on me. And it I 
am at any time furprized by it,l preſently rc- 
duce my Paſſion to a pleaſing reaſonable A- 


= mity, that has none of the Uneaſineſs of 


& Love. 


Amongſt Ladies, the moſt metitorious Per- 


Z ſon with them, is the Lover; the next; the 


Confident of their Inclinations ; the Third; 
Og | 
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le that ingenioutly icts oit all that is Ami. LN 
ble in 'em. If nothing will win their Hearts, fi 
we may at leaſt gain their Favours by Con: { 
plcments ; for next to the Lover, to whom 


thar can make 'em plcate themſcives bit, 


When you converte with 'em, avoid care- 
fully all Indifference ; they are from their 


Souls Enemics to-\uch Coldnels ,or love your 


{elf, or flatter what they love, or paint 'em| 


{o as to plunge 'em {ti]] deeper in Love with 


themſelves. For Love of ſome fort or o- 
ther they muſt have, iris a Paſſion their 
Hearts are never unfurniſh's with. Direct a 


poor Hcart how to employ it. 


'Tis true, ſome of 'em can have Eſteem, | 
and cyen Tendcrnels too withour Love ; and | 


others there are as worthy of our Confi- 


dence and Secrets, as the motl lruliy of our WM 


Fricnds. 


I know {come that have no !els Wir and i 


Diſcretion, then Charms and Beauty : But 
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all muſt give place, he picalcs 'em molt, 8 


thoſe are Rarities, that Nature wantonly Þ 
beſiows on the World, whether by Detign 


or Caprice; and we can draw no Conic- } 


quences : in Favour of the General, from 4 


Things ſo particular, and from Qualities ſto WM 


uncommon. Women {o extraordinary icem F 


to invade the Charatter of Men, and per- | 


. FS. Y : Þ ; 
haps, 'tis a Kind of Revolt from thcir Scx, to 


Hake off the Natural Conditions of it for 5 


te real Adyantages of ours. 
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* I confeſs I have formerly been more dit- 
* ficulc in the choice of the Men, with whom 
Ig 1convyers'd, then at preſent | am; and I 
@ think my ſelf nor ſo much a Lolcr in point 
= of Delicacy, as a Gaincr in point of Sealc. 
E I chen ſought for Mcn that coud pleaſe me 
| in cvery thing, I now ſcek every thing that 
# may plcale mc in any Man. | 

A Man in all Reſpedts agrecable, is too. 
E grear a Rarity, and it is no Wiſdom to hunt 
8 for what wc are hardly ever like to find. 
&& Thar Delicacy of Pleaſure, which our ima- 
& gination paints to us, is what we ſeldom 


a WF enjoy; the ſickly nice Fancy gives us a diſ- 


& rclith of thoſe things, uw hich we, during the 
= whole courſe of our Lives might obtain. _ 
Not that, to ſay Truth, it is impollibleto 
find ſuch Jewels, bur it is very rarely that 
Nature forms '*em, and that Fortune favours 
us with 'em. My good Stars made me know 
one of this rank in ance, and another of 
| equal Merit in a Foreiga Country, who was 
the whoic Delight of my Lite. Death has 
robbed me of this Ircature, and 1 can nc- 
ver think on that cruel Day, on which Mon- 
1 F ficur Das{izzy Dicd, but 1 may with a tad 
WF and (cn{ible Regret, ſay, | 


mmm —— (nem [omper* acerl um, 
Sept henorutum, As Di voluijiis, habz6o. 
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Among your other meaſurcs for the Con- i 
du of Society, you mult take care to ap. 
prehend the good things ſeparately ; beware W 
ro diſtinguiſh Solidiry from Prolixity, good 
Nature from want of Senſe, Science from Ri- 
dicule. You will find theſe Qualities pro- 
miſcuouily blended, not only among thoſe 


' Men whom you may at pleaſure make choice 


of, or repudiate, but even among thoſe 
whom your Intereſt, or other Tyes as obli-. 
patory, ſhall bind you to. 

| I have ſeen a Man of the gaycſt Natural 
parts in the World, lay aſide the happy faci- 
lity of his Genius, and Engage in Argu- 
ments of Science and Religion, in which he 
betray'd a ridiculous Ignorance. 

I know one of the moſt Learned Men in 
Europe, of whom one may Learn a Thou- 
{and rhings curious or profound ; in whom 
nevertheleſs you will find an ImpotentCredu- 
lity in every thing extraordinary, fabulous, 
or exceeding Credit. 

Thar Great Maſter of the Stage, to whom 
the Romans are more bcholden for the Beau- 
ty of their Thoughts, thento their own Wir 
or Virtue, Corxeille ; who ſufficiently diſco- 
vers himſelf without naming, ſpeaks like an 
ordinary Man when he ſpeaks for himſelf. He 
exhauſts all his Stock of Thought for a Greek 
ora Roman: A French-man or Spaniard abatcs 
his Courage ; and when he ſpeaks for him, 
he is quite diſpirited, Ale racks his imagi- 

nation 
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nation for all that is Nobleto Adorn his Old 
Eleroe's, and you would ſay, that he de- 


 barr'd himſelf the Advantage of his own pro- 


per Wealth, as if he were not worthy the Uſe 


of it. 
If you know the World perfedtly, you 


will find in ir abundance of Men valuable 


for their Talents, and as contemptible for 
their Failings. Expect not they thould al- 
ways diſplay their good Qualities, and di- 
ſcreetly cover their Infirmicies. You ſhall 


| ſee 'em ſlight their Virtues, and fondly in- 


dulſge their Defects. It reſts upon your Judg- 
ment to make a better choice then themlelves, 
and by your Addreſs, to draw from 'em that 
Worth, which they cou'd nor caflily commu- 
nicate. 

For theſe Ten Years, which I have ſpent 
in a Foreign Country, | have found as much 
Pleaſure, and been as happy in the Enjoy- 
ment of Converſation, as if I had been all 
the time in France I have met with Per- 
{ons of as great Worth as Quality, whoſe 
Society has been the greateſt Comfort of my 
Life. I have known Men as witty as any 


Thave ever ſeen, who have joinw'd rhe plea- 


ſure of their Friendſhip, to that of their Com- 
pany. 

I have known ſome Ambaſſadors ſo Deli- 
cate, that it ſeem'd to me a conſiderable Lols, 
whenever the Dury of their Character ſi 
pended the Exerciſe of their more pecuitar t 
cellencies. C 3 1 £4: 
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| have formeriy thought thac there were 
no Men of Honour but in our Court ; rhat 
the Effeminacy of warmcr Cltmates, and a 
kind of Barbarity in the Colder, tinder d 
the Natives from bcing raisd to rhis Pitch, 
except very rarcly. But Experience has ar 
length convinc'd me, that there are fuch e- 
very where, and if I have not Gilcover d it 
ſoon enough, ir is becauſe it is difficult for 
a French-man under long ule to rclith any 
bur thoſe of his own Country. 
Every Nation has its Excellence, with a 
certain Turn proper and peculiar to its Ge- 
nius. My judgment, too much wedded to 
our own Air, rcje&cd 2s faulty what was Fo- 
rcipn to us. Becauſe we ice 'em imitate ws 
in the Faihion of things Exterior, we wou'd 
impoſe upon 'cm the Initation of us, even in 
the Dreſs of Virtue too. 
| In ruth, the Grounds of any Eſſential 
Quality, arc cvery where the ſame ; but we 
endeavaur to tit tne Extriniicks to our Hu- 
mour, and thole among us that pay the 
greateſt deference, ro Realon, mult have 
with it ſomerhir:g te 2ratite their Fancics, 
The Dittcrence that | tind berwcen the Air 
of us and other Nations, to ſpeak ingenu- 
ouſly, is that ours is induſtrioully aftected, 
and that of other Nations impreſſed by Na+ 
ure, as it Were in an indelibic Charadler. 
In all my Life, I have never known bur 
bo Perſons that were univerſally raking. and 
hots 
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thoſe ditterently. The one had agreeable 
ualities of ail torts, for the Ordinary ſorc 
of Men, for the Humoritts, and even for the 
Fantalticai ; he {eem'd to have in his Nature, 
wherewith to picalſc every Body. The other 
had io many rare Accomplithments, that he 
might ature himſclt of Eſtcem where-ever 
Virtue was rever'd. Ihe firſt could infinuate 
himſelf, and never faii'd to gain the Atiecti- 
ons. The fecond was ſomewhat Morole and 
Fierce, but commanded Eſteem. T'o com- 
plear this Difference, a Man gave himlelf up 
with Pleaſure to the Infinuations of the For- 
mer, and ſubmirted oftentimes with Relu- E 

Etance to the Worth of the Larter. i had a 
{tri Friendſhip with 'em both, and can iay, 
Thar I never {aw any thing in the one, but 
what was Agrecable ; or in the other, bur 


What was Valuable. 

When 1 want the Company of Men of Con- 
verſation, 1 have recourle to the Learned ; 
and if | meer with Men skilful in Polite 
Learning, I think my feli no great Loler by 
exchanging of the Delicacy of the Preſent, 
tor chat of paſt Ages. but there arc very 
tew that: have a true Judginent : Poiire 
Learning 1s by moſt Mens Management ren- 
dered very Naulcous. 

Of all the Men I ever knew, Aciqhl 15 
the moſt indebred ro Mr. Walker, not only 
tor the Nicety and Finenels of his Apprehen= 


ſ10n, whioh he employs to dive eyen into the 
Soil 
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Soul of the Antients for rheir true meaning, 
bur likewiſe for the Beauty of his Fancy, 
with which he cmbelliſhes their Thoughts 
ro0. 

 T have ſeen within a few Years abundance 
of Criticks, and but few good Judges. I 
afte& not that ſort of Learned Men, that rack 


- fice; the Spirit that animates their Works is 
| wo pn Be err atn 
Sous 
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& unperceiv'd, and the principal Marrers they 
treat of unknown. 

I value infinitely a Critick of Senſe, if the 
Expreſſion may be allow'd. Such is che ex- 
cellent Work of Machiavel upon the Decades 
of Livy; and ſuch wou'd be the Reflections 
of Monſieur de Rohan upon Ceſar's Commen- 
raries, had he picrc'd deeper into his Deſigns, 
and expos'd to a clearer Light the ſecret 
Springs of his Conduct. Notwithſtanding, 
I mult own that he has equall'd, if not our- 
reach'd the Penetration of Machiavel in his 
Remarks upon the Clemency of C#ſar in the 
Civil Wars. But we may ſee, that his own 
Experience of ſuch Wars, gave abundance of 
Light co thoſe judicious Obſervations. 

After the Study of Police Learning, (for 
which 1 have a more particular Aﬀection,) 
I love the Science of thoſe great Lawyers, 
who might themſelves be Legiſlators; wha 
re-alcend to that Original Juttice that rules 
Human Society , that know what Liberty 
Nature permits in Eſtabliſl'd Governments, 
and whart for rhe Publick Good, caſes pri- 
yate Men of the Burthen of Politicks. 

The Converſation of Mr. affords 
' theſe Inſtructions with as much Pleaſure as 
Profit. From ZYobbs, that great Genius of 
England,we may receive thele ſhining Lights, 

er not altogether ſo true; for ſome things 
he miſtakes, others he puſhes too far. 


Were 
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Were Gretius yet alive, all things might be 
Learnt of chat univerſally Learn'd Vian, who 
is yct more Yaluable for his Reaſonings than 
for his Learning.  Tho' he is Dead, his 
Vritings ſtill re{olve the moſt important Dit- 
ficulties ; and were Juſtice only regarded, 
they might be a ſtanding Rule to. all Nati- | 
ons in points of War, and Peace. His Book, 
De Jure Belli & Pacu, ought to be the chict | 
Study of Sovercign Princes, their Minitters, | 
and whower cl{e have any ſhare in the Go- 
vernment of the Peopic. 

Nay, even the Knowledge of that Law 
which deſcends to the Aﬀairs of Private Men, 
ought nor to be ſlighred. But this is left to 
the Care of the Gentlemen of the Gonn, and 
and denicd to Princes as a- Thing below 
them; tho every Moment of their Reign, 
they iſſue out Warrants that extend to the 
Fortunes, Liberties, and Lives of thcir Suby 
jects. 
They are only cntertain'd with Haranguces 


about Valour, which is only an Inſtrument 


of Deſtruction; and Diſcourles of Liberality, 


which 1s bur a more regular Merhod of {quan- 7 
dering, unleſs it is bounded by Juſtice. 'Fhcy Þ 


ought indecd to ſuit the Virtues they preach, 
to the Necetjities of every ones Temper: To | 
infule Liberality into the Covetous,to Excitc 
the UnaQtive with the thirſt of Glory ; and 
curb, as much as is poſlible, the Ambitious 
with the Reins of Juſtice, But amongſt all 
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| the Jr 1 veriity ot 1 empers, ſuirice 15 (ti1] molt 


% 


requiiite ; 3 for It Keeps Up Greer as well in 


him that docs it, as 1i them to whom It 15 
done. | 
This is not a Conſraint that jciiens the 
Power of a Prince, ter in doing it to othiers, 
he learns to do it to lhimſeif, and fo it 1s in 


W him a voluncary AQ, tho we neccilarily re- 


ccive it from his Power. 

| read not a" Hiſtory of any Prince, better 
Educared then Cyr: the Great. They were 
not contented exactly ro inform him whar 
was Juſtice in ail retpects, bur they made 
him put his Inſtructions in Practice as often 
as occalion was offer'd ; ſo that rhey did at 
the {ame time imprint the Notions of it on 
his Mind, and citabliſh. an habitual Juſtice 
tn his Soul. 

The Education of A/-xand-r was of ſome- 
what too large an Exient : {1c was Taught 
ric Knowledge of every thing 11 Nature, but 
him{clE His Ambition by as ards ditfus'd it 
{elf as far as Iis Learning ; and knowing all, 
he grew dctirous ro Conquer ail. Bur he had 
litric or no Method in his Conyqueſts, and a- 
bungance of irregularity in 1 Life, for want 
of knowing what he owed to the Publick, 
to Private Men, and to himlcif. 

No Men whatſoever can take too cfietu- 
al a Care to make themleives Jult, . for they 
haye naturally too ſtrong a Bials the contra- 


ry way, 
p-— Juſtice 
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Juſtice is the Foundation and the Fence of 
all Society ; without it we ſhould ſtill be 
Strow-ers, and Vagabonds; our Imperuoſity 
would ſoon reduce us to our Primitive Con- 
| fuſion, out of which we are happily extrica- 
ted; yet inſtead of chearfully acknowledging 
the Benefir, we find a Regret to ſubmur to 
that happy Subjetion ir keeps us in, and 
ſtill long after that Fatal Liberty which 
would be the Unhappineſs of our Lives. 

When the Scriptures tell us that the Juſt 
arc few, it means not in my Opinion, that 
Men are not yet inclin'd to good Works: 
Bur it ſeems to imitate how little an Inclina- 
tion they have to 'erh out of a Principle of 
Juſtice. 

Indced were Mens good Actions examined, 
they would moſt of 'em be found to have 
their Source from the Conſideration of ſome 
other Virtues. Bounty, Friendſhip, and Be- 
nevolence are the ordinary Springs from 
whence they flow : Charity ſupplies our 
Neighbours wants ; Liberality bceſtows, and 
Generolity obliges. Juſtice which ought to 
partake in all, is laid aſide as burthenſome; | 
and Neceſlity alone gives it a ſhare in our 
Actions. 

Nature endeavours to find a kind of ſelf 
Complailance in theſe firſt Qualities, where 
we act upon pleaſing Motives : Burt in this 
the finds a ſecret Violence, where another's 
Right extorts from us what we owe, and we 

only 
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only acquit our ſelves of our own Obligati- 
ons, not lay any upon them by our Benefi- 
CEnce. 

| It is a ſecret Averſion to Juſtice that makes 
us fonder of Giving than Returning, of Ob- 
liging than Acknowledging. Thus we ſce 


the moſt Liberal, Generous Men arc not u- 


ſually the moſt Juſt. Juſtice includes a 
Regulariry that bridles 'em, as being found- 
ed on a conſtant Method of Reaſon, oppos'd 
to thoſe natural Impullſes, which are the Hin- 
ges upon which Liberality almoſt always 
moves. 

There is, I know not what Heroical in 
great Liberality, as well as in great Valour ; 
and there is a great Analogy between thoſe 
two Virtues ; the one raiſes the Soul above 
the Conſideration of Wealth, and the other 


| beyond the Management and Deſire of Life. 


Bur with all theſe gay and generous Mortives, 
without good Condua, the one becomes 
Ruinous, and the other Fatal. 

Thoſe whom croſs accidents of Fortune 
have undone, are pitied by all the World, 
becauſe it is a Misfortune the Conditions of 
Humanity ſubmir us to : Bur thoſe that are 
reduc'd ro Miſery by vain Profuſion, raiſe 
more Contempt than Commilcration ; be- 
cauſe it is the Iſſue of a peculiar Folly, from 
which every Man has the good Conceit to 
think himſelf excmpr. 


Bur 
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But belides, Nature always ſuffcrs a lite 
tle by Compatlion, and to relieve her elf of 
an uncalie Thought, She repreſents to her 
ſelf the Folly of the Prodigal, rather than 
reſts on the proſpect of the Beggar. All 
things conſider'd, it is enough for Private 
Men to be Benefactors. 

As this ouglic not ro be meerly through 
a ſoftnels of Nature, which Lukewarmly lets 
g0 What it has nor its flrength to keep ; 1 
deſpiſe the weakneſs which we call Ill 
plac'd Bounty, and hate no leſs the Vanity 
of tholc char never do a Kindneſs but for the 
pleaſure of boalting of it. _ 

There arc not fo many ungrateful Men as 
there are thought to be; bores there are 
not ſo many gcncrous Men as we imagine. 
He thar 1n f1{ence iuppretics a Favour recciv'd, 
iS an unthankful Feliow, that deſerv'd it 
not. But ne that publiſhes one thar he has 
done, turns it to an Jnjury, thewing to your 
Diſgrace the Necciiry you had of him. 

I would have an houett Man cautious of 
receiving Obligations, and fenfible of 'em 
when receiv'd : 1 would have him that obli- 
cs {atisfied with the Generolicy of the Acti- 
on, and not think of any Acknow Icagment 
from the Paity Oblig'd, When 2 Return 1s 


expected, it is no longer Liberalir E 3 It is a), 


fort of Trade, wuaich che Spiric of Intercit 
wou-d motiuce into Favours. 


'Tis 


inks. Lewd Wand Aw O Hy f/f 


*Tij5 rruc, there are lome Perſons in whole 


| Naturc Ingratitude is rooted : Ingratitude 


is the main ingredient in their Compotition ; 


with that their Hearc, their Soul, and every 
| Part is Scalon'd : They make no Returns to 


Love, not becaulc they are Hard and Inſen- 
ſible, bur becaule they are Ingrateful. 


This Ingratitude of the Heart is of all the 


Kinds of it the molt Oppolite ro Humanity; 
For a generous Man may be {omertmes ne- 
cellitared to Baniſh the Thoughts of a paſt 
Kindneſs, to caſc himlelf of the Trouble that 
ſome Obligations are apt to give. Bur 
Friendſhip Knits, not Fetters us together ; 
and without tome extraordinary Violence to 


Nature, it is impollible to rctitt its render 


engaging Charms. 


The Ingratitude of the Soul is a Natural 
Indiſpoſition to acknowledge a Service, even. 


without a regard to Interclt, Avarice may 
ſometimes {uppre{s an Obligation, to avoid 
the Expence of a Return ; But Pure Iogra- 


- titude” is, withour farther Deſign in ut (cit, 


avcrie to all Acknowledgments. 
There is anorher tort of [ngratitude,found- 
ed on a Conceipt of our own Worth; our 


Vanity miltakes Services done us, for Ducs 


paid to us. 

The Ambition of Liberty has likewiſe irs 
Ingratitude, as weil as Vanity. The oniv 
Subjcction it allows is to the Laws ; out of 
Abhorrence of a Depenaance, it hates tie 

CmMmOy 
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Memory of Obligations that ſhew a Supe- 
riority in the Benefactor T his makes Re- 


publicans Ingrateful. They think Thar a Di- | 


minurion of their Liberry, which others um- 
pute to their tpn 
Brutas thought it meritorious to ſacrifice 


his Obligations to his Liberty. All the 


Kindneſles heap'd on him were converted to 
Injuries, when he began to look upon 'em 
as Fetters. He could kill a BenefaQor, that 
aim'd to be his Maſter. An abominable 
Villany among(t the Patrons of Gratitude: 
An admirable Virtue with the Sticklers for 
Liberty. 

As there are Men purely Ingrateful, our 
of a meer Senſe of Ingratitude ; ſo there are 
ſome meerly Thankful out of a pure Senſc 
of Thankfulneſs. Their Hearts are ſenſible 
not only of good Turns, but even of good 
Will too; and have of themſelves a Propen- 
ſity to acknowledge all manner of Obliga- 
tions. — 
' There is as great a diverſity of Thanks, 

as of Ingratitude; there are ſome poor Spi- 
rits that think themſelves oblig'd by every 
thing, as well as vain Humours that do ſo 
by nothing. 

If Self-conceit has its proud Ingrates, Di- 
ſtruſt of Merit has its weak Thankful ones, 
that take common Juſtice for an Obligati- 
on. 
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This diffidence of themſelves gives *em an 


them to make another ſort of Acknowledg- 
ment. Theſe Perſons as they are incumber'd 
with Liberty, and aſham'd of Scrvitude, 


: MW raiſe up Chimerical Obligations, to give an 
» MW Honourable Colour to their Submfſiion. 

I will not reckon among the. Grateful, 
| WM choſe poor Wretches that think themſelves 
: W oblig'd to us for not hurting *ey. They are 
 W not only Slaves, but Slaves that have nor 


the Courage to hope well. To theſe rranſ- 


rigorous is favourable, and every thing that 
is net an Injury, they think a Kindneſs. 

I ſhall only now conſider Court- Acknow- 
ledgments, which have not ſo much Reſpect 
to the Paſt, as Deſign upon the Future. They 
| acknowledge Obligations to all thar are in 

any Poſt to Oblige *em; and by an atteed 
| Gratitude for Favours never done, inſinuate 
themſelves into thoſe, in whole Power it is 
to do 'em, and induſtriouſly put themſelves 
inthe way of 'em. This trick of Thanks 
as it 1s undoubtedly no Virtue, ſo neither. is 
ita Vice, bur Cunning, which it is lawful 
to Serve our lelves with, and Guard our 
Selves fro. 
The Great Ones in rcquital, have a Trick 
a Artihcial ro excule themiclves from doing 
Kindaetles, as the Courcicrs can have ro En- 
gave emtoit. They reproach Men wich 
—- Services 


Inclination to Sutjefion, and that obliges 


ported Wretches, all Treatment that is not 
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Services never done, and complain of Ingra 
titude, tho they have hardly ever obliged any 
one, to draw from hence a ſpecious Pretence 
to oblige no body. | tl 
Bur let this aftetcd Gratitude, and theſe IM n 
Myſterious Complaints of Ingratitude paſs; MW it 
let us ſee what is to be wiſh'd in the Preten. MW ri 
ces to, and the Diſtribution of Bencfits. Il E 
cou'd wiſh in the Pretenders more Merit than iſ © 
Addreſs, and in the Diſpoſers more Gene- ih] b 
roſity than Oftentation. | C 
Juſtice Reſpeas every thing in the Diſtri- JW Dd 
bution of Favours: It regulates the Liberali- 
ty of the Donour, and weighs the Merit of i (' 
the Receiver. 
Generoſiry thus Circumſtantiated is an ad- ſh | 
mirable Virtue: nor ſo, it is the Motion of 
a Soul truly Noble, but Ul-Govern'd ; or of 
a wild Oſtentatious Humour, that thinks 
Reaſon a Clog to it. 

' There are {o many things to be confiderd 
in the diſttibution of Kindneſles, thar the ſa- 
feſt way is always to obſerve ſtridt Juſtice, 
and conſult Reaſon equally about thoſe we 
make the Objects of 'em. But even among. 
thoſe that intend ſtrict Juſtice, how many 
are mil- guided by their Tempers to Reward 
or Puniſh? When we give way to Inſinuation, 
and yield to Complement, Self-Love repre- 
{ents to us as Juſtice a Laviſhneſs ro them 
that flatter us; and we Reward *cm for the 
Artifice they uſe to deceive our Judg- 
h ments, 


a ments, and prevail upon the Imbecillicy of 
1 WH our Wills. 
$ They cheat themſelves yet more calily, 


that miſtake a moroſe Temper for an Incli- 


(ce MW nation to Juſtice. The Itch of Puniſhing is 
; WW ingenious in 'em to ſet an ill Gloſs upon eve- 
- WM ry thing. Pleaſure with them is Vice, and 
I WM Error a Crime. A Man muſt diveſt himſelf 


of Humanity to eicape their Rigour. Miſled 
by a falſe Notion of Virtue, they think they 


Miſerable. 

If Juſtice appoints a great Puniſhment, 
| (which is ſometimes neceſſary) it is propor- 
tion'd to ſome great Crime, but is never 
Harſh or Rigorous. Severity and Rigour 
are no part of it, but ſpring from the Hu- 
mour of thoſe Perſons that execute it. As 
theſe ſorts of Puniſhments flow from Juſtice 
withour rigour, ſo likewiſe does Pardon in 
ſome caſes rather then from Clemency. To 
pardon Faulrs of Error is but Juſtice ro the 
Failings of our Nature. 

I mighr procced to ſeveral other Particulars 
of Juſtice, but ir is now high time ro think 
of Religion, which ought ro be our princi- 
pal care. 

After the manner that I have liv'd in the 
World, People will not caſily believe riar I 
am very folicitous about Saivation. Yet I 
c2n ſafely aver, thar no Man e're thought of 
tie next World with more Application chan 

| D: 2 my 
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chaſtiſe Criminals, while they torment the 
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>6 To the Mareſchal de Crequi. 
my ſelf. Tis ſtupidity to ſct up our Ref 
in a Life that may terminate every Mo- 
ment. 

Meer Curioſity will make us inquiſitive 
to know whar ſhall become of us after our 
Death. We are tco dear to our elves to a- 
orce to the irrecoverable Loſs of our {clves. 
Self-Love ſecretly oppoſes the Notion of An- 
nihilation. We are deſirous to exilt always, 
and the Soul as it is intcreſs'd in its own Pre- 
ſervation, improves this Defire we have of 
receiving ſome Light into a thing lo oblcurg 

Yer the Body finding by certain Experi- 
ence that it mult dic, and unwilling to die 
alone, ſccks Reaſons to involve the Soul in 
one common State. But the Soul, which 
knows its Actions arc independant of thole 
Organs, is {cnſibie that ir can ſubſift with- 
out 'emm., T have called all tho Light I could 
both from the Antients and Moderns to al 
ſiſt my Reflections to dive into fo dark a 
Matter : I have read all that has been Writ- 
ten on the Immortality of the Soul, and af- 
ter I have done it with all my Actention pol: 
{ible, the clearci{t Proof thar I find of the 
Eternity of my Soul, is my own perpetual 
Delfire that it may be ſo. 

I wiſh I had nevenread DMoyſienr Deſcartes's 
PMditations: The great Reputation of that 
exceitent Man among us, gave me lome hope 
of tinding that Demonſtration he promiſes; 
but there appcars to me rather Probability 

then 


chan Certainty in his Arguments; and how 
deſirous ſocver I was to be convinc'd by his 
Reaſons, all that | can do in his favour or 
my own, is to reſt where I was before. 

| leave the Study of /M:taphyſicks ro make 
an Enquiry into Religion, and looking into 
that Antiquity of which | am fo fond, | tind 
among the Greeks and Romans, nothing more 
then a Supecrititious Idolatrous Worthip, or 
Politick Humane Contrivances cſtabliſh'd for 
the Government of Men. Ir is not dijhcult 
for me to (ce the -Advantages of the Chrilti- 
an Religion over all the reſt ; and fubmit- 
ting my ſelf the beſt I can, with Reverence 
to the Belick of irs Myſteries, 1 leave my 
Reaſon to taſte with Pleaſure the Purelt, and 
moſt perfet Morality in the World. 

Amidit the Diverſity of Beliefs that divide 
Chriſtianity, the true Catholick engages mc 
as well by my own free Election, were l yec 


to choole, as by the habitual Impreſſion ir 


has long ſince made upon me. 
What we now call Rcligion is indced but 
a Ditterence in Religion, and not a Diticrenr 
Religion. I rejoyce that my Faith is more 
ſound than a Heretick's ; yer inſtead of Ha- 
ting him for this Dittercnce, I Love him be- 
caulc he agrees with me in the Fundamen- 
rals. The Means art length to apree in the 
whole, 1s always to Communicate in fome- 
thing. A Defire of Reunion can never be 
inſpird, till che Enmity that ariles from 
D 3 Diviſion 
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Diviſion be ſuppreſs'd. Men may ſeck one 
another as Sociable, bur they never join 
with their Enemies. T 

Beſides, the Diftcrence of Doctrine in 
ſome Points affected in every Scet, | remark, 
as it were, a {ort of particular Spirit that di- 
ſtinguithes them. The Catho:ick tends par- 
ticularly to the Love of God, and Good 
Works. We look upon this firſt Being as 
an Objc ſovercignly amiable, and render 
Souls arc touch'd with the ſweet and agree: 
ble Impreſlions it makes on 'em. 

Good Works follow neceſfarily from this 
Principie ; for Love once recciv'd within, 
actuatcs us without, and puts us upon cn- 
deayouring all we can to pleate him we love. 
All we have to fcar in this caſe 1s, Ieti tne. 
Source of this Love, the Heart, ſhould be 
corrupted by the mixture of any Pailion al- 
togcthec Humanc. 

It 15 likewiſe to be fcared, that inſtead of 
obey ing the Orainance of God, we ſhould 
frame Methods of icrving him according to 
our own tancies. But if this Love be real 
and pure, nothing in the World yields that 
true Siyeetnels and Satisfaction. 

' The inward Joy of deyour Souls, riſes 
frem a ſecret Atjurance they have of being 
agreeable to God ; and the true Mortificati* 
onS, and holy Auſterities are nothing clic 
pur aifeRionare Sacrifices of themlelycs. 


The 
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The Reformed Religion diveſts Men of all 


| confidence in Merit. ihe Opinion of Pre- 
Ecſtination, which ir dares not forgo, leaves 


the Mind languid, unmov'd, without Aﬀe- 
ion, under pretence of waiting with ſub- 
miſſion for the Will of Heaven. Ir is Con- 


tent barely ro obcy, and ſccks nor to pleaſe; 


and in a ſet common Worſhip, makes God 
the Object rather of their Regularity than 
Love. 

The Calviniſts abſtract from Religion e- 
very thing that appears Humane, to preſerve 
irs Purity; but in endeayouring to debar 
Man of what is Humane, they frequently 
retrench too much of what is addreſs'd to 
God. 

Their diſlike cf our Ceremonies, makes 
'em induſtrious to refine upon us. Yet when 
they have atrain'd to this dry naked Purity, 
they have not fo much Devotion. Thoſe that 
are Pious among 'em, raiſe up a private Spi- 
rit, which they think inſpir'd; ſo much dil(- 
fatisfied are they with a Formality that to 
them ſeems too common. _. 

There are in matters of Worſhip two forts 
of Humours. The one wou'd be always ad- 
ding to, and the other always retrenching 
what is Eſtabliſhed. In the firſt, there is a 
Hazard of giving too much out-ſide to Reli- 
gion, and covering it with fo many Exteri- 
ors, that the real Ground of it cannot be 
{cen through 'em. In the other, the Danger 
D 4 iS 
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is, leſt after having cut off all that appears 
ſuperfluous, Religion it {ſelf ſhould be 
ared. | S, 
Tho the Catholicks have abundance of 
Cercmonies, yet that hinders not bur that 
Men of Undcrſtanding may fee well enough 
through 'em. tl 
The Reform'd uſe too little, and their or- Ml r: 
dinary Worſhipis not ſufficiently diltinguuh'd Ml £ 
from the common Occupations of Lite. In V 
1 

\ 

| 


Places where it is not tolerated, the Dith- 
culry heightens their Diſguſt, and the Dit- 
pute raiſes a Warmth that animates them. 
Where it rules, it produces only an cxact 
Compliance, as the Ciyil Government, or 
any orhcr Obligation might do. 

Good Manners among the 'Hu2 uenots arc 
only the Effects of their Faith, and rhe Sub- 
jets of their Belick. We are agrgcd on both 
ſides, that every Chrittian is bound ro Be-+ 
lieve, and Live aright, but our ways of ex- 
preſſing ir ditier: They ſay, that Good 
Works without Faith are but Dead Works; 
and we, that Faith without Good Works is 
bur Dcad Faith. 

 Fhey that began the Reformation accuſed 
us of Corruption and Vice; and we now 
objet againſt them our Good Works. 

Thoſe that reproach'd us with ill Living, 
will now take no other advantage of ys then 
that of 21 imagina:y Purer Faith. We al- 
low the Necciiry of Belicf, þut Charity 

| Was | 
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was commanded by Jetus Chriſt, and the 
Dodtrine of his Precepts is much more plain 
than that of his Myſteries. Our Faith 1s ob- 
ſcure, but our Law is very cicar.y Expreſſed. 
The neceſlary. Points of our Faiti:, are above 
the »pprehenſion of abundance oi Men, bur 
thole of our Duty ares tuited to rhe Capaci- 
| ries of all the World. In a word, God has 
given us Light enough to do well; and we 
would ſerve with it our Curioſity of k1ow- 
ing too much ; and inſtead of acquicſcing in 
what he is pleaſcd to Diſcover to us, we 
would pry into what he has Conccal'd from 


_u% 


I know that the Contemplation of Hea- 
yenly things does ſometimes happily diſen- 
gage us from the World : Bur it is frequently 
no more than - mecr Speculation, and the 
Fruit of a Vice very Natural to Mankind. 

The immoderate Ambition of Knowledge, 
extends it feif beyond Nature, even to en- 
quire into what is moſt Myſterious in its 
Author, not ſo much out of a Deſign to a- 
dore him, as out of a vain Curioſity of know- 
ing all things. 

This Vice is cloſe followed by another : 
Curioſity breeds Preſumprtion, and we as 
boldly Detine, as we raſhly Enquire, we e- 
rect a Science of thoſe things that are to us 
alrogether inconceivabic. So depravedly do 
we ule the Will and Underſtanding. We 
proudiy aſpire to know every thing, and 
| : cannot ; 
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cannot ; we may Religiouſly obſerve every 
thing, and will not: Let us be Juſt, Chari. 
rable, and Patient, according to the Princi- 
ples of our Religion, and we ſhall know and 
obſerve all together. 

1 leave it to our Doctors to refute the Er- 
rors of the Calviniſts, *tis enough for me to 
be perſuaded thar our Opinions are the Soun- 
der. Bur if rightly apprehended, I dare (ay 
the Spirit of both Religions is differently 
grounded on good Principles; only one 
more extends the Exerciſe of good Works; 
with the other, the Cautions to avoid Evil, 
take deeper Root. 

The Catholick with an active Reſolution, 
and loving Induſtry, is perpetually ſeeking 
ſome new way of pleaſing God. The Hu 
gonot with all Circumſpecion and Reſped 
dares not venture beyond a known Precept, 
for fear by imaginary Noveltics of giving 
too much {way to his Fancy. 

To be always diſputing Points of Do- 
Ctrine, 1s not the Means to reunite us. Ar- 

 guments are incxhauſtible, and the Contro: 
verſte will laſt as long as there are Men to 
Manage it. But if we would leave theſe 
Diſputes, that only ſerve to exaſperate us, 
and return without Paſſion to that Spirit that 
diſtinguiſhes us, I think ir not impoſlible to 
find {ome generals in which we may agrec. 

Let us. Catholicks bridle the reſtleſs Zeal, 
nar makes us aCt a little roo much of our 

| Qwn. 
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own Heads, Let the Huzsenets quit a little 
their unactive Regularity, and animare their 
Languour, without departing from their Sub- 
miſſion to Providence. Let us do ſomething 
in condeſcenſion ro them, that rhey may re- 
rurn as much in complaiſance to us. Then 
withour thinking of Free-will, or Predeſti- 
nation, we ſhall frame inſenlibly a true Rule 


Y WH for our Actions, which will be follow'd by 
/ Wl that of our Opinions. 

e If we come to a Reconciliation of Wills 
; MW upon the good Conduct of Life, it will ſoon 
, W produce a good Underſtanding in Doctrine. 


and we ſhail nor long be of ſeparate Faiths. 
I conclude from the little that has been 
ſaid, that it is an 11] Method of converting 
Men, to Attack 'em by affronring their Judg- 
, W ments. A Man defends his Notions either 
MW as Truth, or as his own; and however it be, 
he raiſes a hundred Objections againit the 
Perſon that wou'd convince him. 
Nature has given to every one his proper 
8 Yenſe, and ſeems to have engag'd him to it 
by a ſecret fond Indulgence; He can ſubmir 
to the Will of another, tho he be free ; he 
can own himſelf inferiour in Courage and 
Virtue; but to confe(s a Submitiion to ano- 
ther Man's Senſe, is what he is Scandaliz'd 
at; And he js molt naturally averſe ro ac- 
knowledge a Superiority of Reaſon in any 
one whomſgever. 
Y OE Le: The 


Let us do what we can to join in Good Works, 
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The chief Advantage of Humanity is to be 
born reaſonable ; and ro heir another pretend 
' to more of it then our ſelves, gives us the 
orcaceſt Jealouſies. If we conſult the Con 
verſions of Antient Times, we ſhall find that 
their Souls were moy'd, but their Under-| 
ſtandings very little convinc'd. The firſt 
Diſpoſition to receive the Truths of Chriſtia- 
nity is formed in the Heart. 

Things purely Natural the Mind may 
conceive, and its Knowledge ſprings from 
irs Relation to the Object. With {upernatu- 
ral the Soul is taken, it is aficed, it adheres, 
and unites it ſelf, without ever comprehen- 
ding 'em. 

Heaven has better prepar'd our Hearts for 
the Impreſſiens of Grace, then our Under- 
ſtandings for Illumination. Its Immenſity 
confounds our narrow IntelleCts. Its Bounty 
agrees better with our Love. There is [ 
know not what within us, that ſecretly pleads 
for a God, which we cannot comprehend ; 
and hence 1t is, that to ſuccced in the Con- 
verſion of Mcn, we muſt ſettle a Pleafing 
Commerce with 'em, by means of which we 
may inſpire 'em with the ſame Movements : 
For in Diſputes of Religion the Mind in vain 
ſtrains it ſelf ro make us ſee, what we {cc 
but too much. In a ſweet and pious Fami- 
liarity, it is eaſe for the Soul ro infuſe the 
lame Sentiments. 

To conſider well the Chriſtia1 Religion 
wou'd 
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| wou'd make one think, that God had de- 
priv'd it of the Light of our Minds, that it 


might turn more upon the Motions of our 
Hearts. To Love God and our Neigh- 
bour includes all, ſays St. Paul. And what 
is this, but to require a Diſpoſition of Heart 


as well towards God as Man? It is to ablige 


us to do out of a Principle of Love, what 
the Civil Government enjoms by rigorous 
Laws, and Morality requires by a ſevere 
Ocder of Reaſon. 

Chariry makes us Relieve and Succour, 
while Juſtice forbids us to do wrong. The 
one with Difficulty hindcrs Oppoſition ; the 
other with Pleaſure procures Relief. 

Thoſe that have the true Notions that our 
Religion inſpires, can't be Unfaichful co a 
Friend, or Ungrateful to a Benefactor. With 
theſe good Sentiments, a Heart innocently 
Loves theſe Objects God has made amiable, 
and the moſt Innocent of our Love 1s the 
molt Charming and Tender. 

Look upon Man in a Civil Society, if 
Juſtice be neceſſary ro him, yer 'tis a Re- 
{trainr. ln the State of Nature, his Liberty 
will have ſomething of Barbarity in ir ; and 
if he govern himſelf by Moralt:y, his Rea- 
ſon is auſtere, All other Religions raiſe in 


_ our Minds rempeſtuous Thoughts, and trou- 


blefome Paſſions. They erect again{t Na- 
rure {uperſtitious Fears, and a furious Zeal : 


{ſometimes to the Sacrificing our Children, 
1k: 
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The chief Advantage of Humanity is to he 
born reaſonable ; and to heir another pretend 
to more of it then our ſelves, gives us the 
greaceſt Jealouſies. If we conſult the Con: 
verſions of Antient Times, we ſhall find that 
their Souls were moy'd, but their Under- 
ſtandings very little convinc'd. The firſt 
Diſpoſition to receive the Truths of Chriſtis- 
nity is formed in che Hearr. 

Things purely Natural the Mind may 
conceive, and its Knowledge ſprings from 
irs Relation to the Object. With {upernatu- 
ral the Soul is taken, it is aftced, it adheres, 
and unites it ſclf, without ever comprehen- 
ding 'em. 

Heaven has better prepar'd our Hearts for 
the Impreſſiens of Grace, then our Under- 


ſtandings for Illumination. Its Immenſity 


confounds our narrow IntelleCts. Its Bounty 
agrees better with our Love. There is [ 
know not what within us, that fecretly pleads 
for a God, which we cannot comprehend ; 


and hence 1t is, that to ſucceed in the Con- 


verſion of Mcn, we muſt ſettle a Pleaſing 


Commerce with 'em, by means of which we 


may inſpire 'em with the ſame Movements : 
For in Diſputes of Religion the Mind in vain 
ſtrains ir {elf ro make us ſee, what we {cc 
but too much, In a ſweet and pious Fami- 
liarity, it is eaſie for the Soul ro infuſe the 
lame Sentiments. 


To conſider well the Chriſtia1 Religion 


wou'd 
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 wou'd make one think, that God had de- 


priv'd it of the Light of our Minds, thar ic 
might turn more upon the Motions of our 
Hearts. To Love God and our Neigh- 


| bour includes all, ſays St. Paul. And what 


is this, but to require a Diſpoſition of Heart 
as well towards God as Man ? It is to ablige 
us to do out of a Principle of Love, what 
the Civil Government enjoins by rigorous 
Laws, and Morality requires by a ſevere 
Ocder of Reaſon. 

Chariry makes us Relieve and Succour, 
while Juſtice forbids us to do wrong. The 


_ one with Difficulty hinders Oppoſition ; rhe 


other with Pleaſure procures Relief. 

Thoſc that have the true Notions that our 
Religion inſpires, can't be Unfaichful co a 
Friend, or Ungrateful to a Benefactor. With 
theſe good Sentiments, a Heart innocently 
Loves theſe Objects God has made amiable, 
and the moſt Innocent of our Love 1s the 


molt Charming and Tender. 


Look upon Man in a Civil Society, if 
Juſtice be neceſſary ro him, yet 'tis a Re- 
{trainr. ln the State of Nature, his Liberty 
will have ſomething of Barbarity in it ; and 
if he govern himſelf by Moralt:y, his Rea- 
ſon is auſtere, All other Religions raiſe in 
our Minds rempeſtuous Thoughts, and trou- 
bleſome Paſſions. They erect apainit Na- 
rure ſuperſtitious Fears, and a furious Zeal : 


lomerimes to the Sacrificing our Children, 
lik: 
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46 To the Mareſchal de Crequi. 
like Agamemnon, at other times to the De- 
voting our ſelves, like Decizs. Only the 
Chriſtian Religion compoles all our Inquic- 
cudes ; ſoftens all our Fierceneſs ; ſers all our 
render Movements a going, not only for our 
Friends and Neighbours, but for the Indifte. 


rent, and eyen for our Enemies. 
This is the End of the Chriſtian Reli- 


gion, and this was once the Practice of it. If 


it be otherwiſe now, it is becauſe we have 
ler it loſe its Influence on our Hearts, and 
given way to the Encroachments of our Ima- 
ginations. Hence ſprings the Diviſion of 
our Minds about Faith, inſtead of the Uni- 
on of our Wills in Good Works; ſo that 
what ought to be a Band of Charity betwixt 
Men, is now become the Subject of their 
Quarrels, their Jealouſies, and their ill Na- 
rure. 

From this Diverſity of Opinions has ariſen 
that of Parties, and the Adherence to Partics, 
has cauſed Revolts and Wars. Many Thou- 
ſands have died in diſputing the Manner of 
taking the Sacrament, which they have a- 
greed mult be taken. This Miſchief will 
laſt rill Religion quits the Curioſity of our 
Minds for the tenderneſs of our Hearts, and 
diſcourag'd by the fooliſh Preſumprion of 
our Enquiries, {hall return to the ſweer Mo- 
t10ns of our Loye. 


OF 


O F 
Dramatice POETRY. 


By Mr. BROWN. 


| Pay as great a Veneration to Antiquity, 
as any Man breathing. No one more 
admires the great Genius's it produced, but 
at the ſame time 1 know what a vaſt Difte- 
rence there is between their time and ours. 
Religion and Politicks have been entirely 
chang'd, and the Gods that are introduced 
{o advantageouſly into their © ompoſitions, 
wou'd make bur an awkward Figute in ours. 
The Maxims of Government, the natural 
Bent of the People, their Humours, Inclina- 
tions, and Manners, arc quite another thing. 
So thar if we ſhould exactly follow theſe Pre- 


cepts that have been renewed with fo much 


Care, and enjoin'd with ſo much Vehemence, 
we ſhould ſpoil a World of Tragedies, and 
always write full as wretched Pocms as any 
that have hitherto appear'd. In ſhort, the 
miraculous Spirit of the Ancients docs not 
reliſh with our Ape. 
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48 Of Dramatick Poctry. 

The Gods and Goddelles amongſt them 
| brought about every thing that was Great 
and Extraordinary upon the Theatre, eirher 
by their Hatred, or by their Friendſhip, by 
their Revenge, or by their Proteion ; and 
among ſo many Supernatural things, no- 
thing appear*d Fabulous to the People, who 
believ'd there paſs'd a familiar Correſpon- 
dence between Gods and Men. 

Their Gods, generally ſpeaking, acted by 
Human Paſſions : Their Men undertook no- 
thing without the Counſel of their Gods, 
and executed nothing without their Aſliſt- 
ance. Thus in this mixture of the Divini- 
ty and Humanity, there was nothing which 
was not Credible. 

Bur all this Profuſion of Miracles is .down- 
right Romance to us at this time of day. 
We know nothing of their Gods, and they 
don't trouble themſelves with us, And if, in 
imitation of the Ancicnts, an Author wou'd 
introduce his Angels ang Saints upon our 
Scene, the Deyourer -ſort of Peopic wou'd 
cenlure him as a prophane Perſon, and the 
Libertines wou'd certainly think him weak. 

Our Preachers wou'd by no means luflcr 
a Confuſion of the Pulpit and Theatre, or 
that the Pecopic ſhould go and learn thoſe 
Matters from the Mouth of Comedians, 
which themicives Dehver in their Churchcs 
with ſuch Authority to their Hearcrs. 


Beſides 


 dicule in a Comedy thoſe very things w hich 
they receive at Church with a ſeeming Sub- 
miſſion, either out of Reſpect to the Place 
| where they are ſaid, or to the Character of 
the Perſon that utters them. 

Bur ler us put the Caſc, that our Doctors 
ſhould freely leave all Holy Marrers to the 
Liberty of the Stage: Ler us likewiſe take ir 
for granted, that Men of the leaſt Devorion 
wou'd hear them with as great an Inclinati- 
on to be Edified, as Perſons of the profound- 
eſt Reſignation ; yet certain it js, that rhe 
ſoundeſt DoQrines, the molt Chriſtian Acti- 
ons, and the moſt Uſeful Truths, wou'd pro- 
duce a Race of Tragedy that wou'd plcaſe 
us the leaſt of any thing in the World. 

The Spirit of our Religion is diretly ops 
poſire to that of Tragedy. The Humility 
and Patience of our Saints carry too direct 
an oppoſition to thoſe Heroical Virtues, that 
are lo neceſſary for the Theatre. 

 Whar Zeal, whar Force. is there which 
Heaven does not beſtow upon Nearchus and 
Polieuctes > And what 1s there failing on the 
part of theſe new Chriſtians, ro an{wer fully 
the end of thele happy Gifts? 


The Paſſion and Charms of a young love- 


| ly Bride, make nor the leaſt impreſſion up- 
| on the Mind of . PolieudFes. The Politick 
Contiderations of Felix, as they leſs Aﬀect 

E = 
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Beſides this, it wou'd give too great an 
| advantage to the Libertines, who mightri-" 
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48 Of Dramatickh Poctry. 
The Gods and Goddeſles amongſt them 
brought about every thing that was Great 


and Extraoedinary upon the Theatre, either 
by their Hatred, or by their Friendſhip, by 


their Revenge, or by their Protection ; and | 


among ſo many Supernatural things, no- 
thing appear'd Fabulous to the People, who 
believ'd there paſs'd a familiar Correſpon- 
dence between Gods and Men. 

Their Gods, generally ſpeaking, ated by 
Human Paſſions : Their Men undertook no- 
thing without the Counſel of their Gods, 
and executed nothing without their Aſliſt- 
ance. Thus in this mixture of the Divini- 


ty and Humanity, there was nothing which 


was not Credible. 

Bur all this Profuſion of Miracles is .down- 
right Romance to us at this time of day. 
We know nothing of their Gods, and they 
don't trouble themſelves with us. And if, in 
imitation of the Ancients, an Author wou'd 
introduce his Angels and Saints upon our 
Scene, the Devourer -ſort of Peopie wou'd 
cenlure him as a prophane Perſon, and the 
Libertines wou'd certainjy think him weak. 

Our Preachers wou'd by no means luficr 
a Confuſion of the Pulpit and Theatre, or 
that the Pcopic ſhould go and learn thoſe 
Martcrs from the Mouth of Comedians, 
which themicives Dchver .in their Churchcs 


- with ſuch Authority to their Hearcrs. 


Bcſides 
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Beſides this, it wou'd give too great an 
advantage to the Libertines, who might ri- 
dicule in a Comedy thoſe very things which 
they receive at Church with a ſeeming Sub- 
miſſion, eicher our of Reſpect to the Place 
where they are ſaid, or to the Character of 
the Perſon that utters them. 

Bur ler us pur the Caſe, that our Doctors 
ſhould freely leave all Holy Marrers to the 
Liberty of the Stage: Ler us likewiſe take ir 
for granted, that Men of the leaſt Devotion 
wou'd ' hear them with as great an Inclinati- 
on to be Edified, as Perſons of the profound- 
eſt Reſignation ; yet certain it js, that the 
ſoundeſt DoQrines, the moſt Chriſtian Acti- 
ons, and the moſt Uſeful Truchs, wou'd pro- 
duce a Race of Tragedy that wou'd plcaſe 
us the leaſt of any rhing in the World. 

The Spirit of our Religion is directly ops 
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and Patience of our Saints carry too direct 
an oppolition to thoſe Heroical Virtues, that 
are lo neceſſary for the Theatre. : 

What Zeal, what Force. is there which 
Heaven does not beſtow upon Nearchus and 
Polieuctes > And whar is there failing on the 
part of theſe new Chrittians, to anſwer fully 
the end of theſe happy Gifts ? 

The Paſſion and Charms of a young love- 
ly Bride, make not the leaſt impretiion up- 
on the Mind of . Pol:eudFes, The Politick 


Conliderations of Felix, as they leſs Aﬀect 
E us, 
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poſite to that of Tragedy. The Humility 
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co _ Of Dramatick Poctry. 
us , fo they make a lels Impreſſion. Inſer 
ſible both ro Prayers and Menaces, Pol:entt:; 
has a greater deſire to Die for God, than «. 
ther Mien have to Live. Nevertheleſs, this 
very Subject, which wou'd make one of the 
fincſt Sermons in the World, wou'd have 
made a wretched Tragedy, if the Converls 
tion of Panliyus and Severns, height'ned with 
other Sentiments, _ other Pailions, had 
not preſerved that Reputation ro the Au- 
thor, which the Chriſtian Virtues of our 
Martyrs had made him loſe. 
The Theatre loſcs all its agrecablenels 
when it pretends to repreſent Sacred things, 
and Sacred things loſe a great deal of the 
Religious Opinion that is due to them, by 
being repreſented upon the Theatre. 

' To ſay the Truth, the Hiſtories of the 
O1d Teltament are infinirely berrer ſuited to 
our Stage, Meſes, Sampſon and Joſ:ah, woud 
mect with much better tucce(s, than Policuttes 
and Nearchyus, The Miracles which _ they 
wou'd work there, wou'd be a fitter Subjed 
for tle Theatre. * But I am apt to belicve, 
that the Prieſts wou'd not fail ro exclaim 
againtt the Profanation of theſe Sacred Hi 
ſtories, with which they fill their ordinary 
Converſations, their Books, and thcir Ser- 
mons; and to ſpeak ſoberly upon the point, 
the miraculous pallage through the Red Sca, 
the Sun ſtopr 1n his Carcer by the Prayer 
of 7cj1ah,and whole Armies defeated by Sump: 

| Tl 
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| ſon with the Jaw-bone of a As; all rheſe 
| Miracles, ſay I, wou'd not be received in 
| 4 Play,becauſe we believe them in the Bible; 
bur we ſhould rarher be apt to Queſtion them 
in the Bible, becauſe we ſhould believe nos» 


, thing of them in a Play, 
oF  Jf whar [ have deliver'd, is founded on {o- 
F lid Reaſons, we ought to content our ſelves 


with things purely natural ; but at the'ſame 
| time, ſuch as arc extraordinary ; and in our 
Heroes to chuſe the Principal Actions whicly 
we may believe poſſible to be effefted by 


i Man, tho' wy cu Admiration in us, as 
"WW Þcing rarc and of an clevated Character. In 


a word, we ſhould have nothing but” what 
\. is Grear, yet {till let be it Human. Tn the 
Human, we muſt carefully avoid Mediocri- 
ty ;-and Fable in that which is Great. 
| ©. We 'nced not fear that for want of Gods 
and Goddeſſes, of Oracles and Diviners, we 
thall never be able to attain the Sublimiry 
of the Ancient qr & For if we havean 
Elevared Soul, and a Sublime Spirit, the /4z4 
of our Heroes will furniſh us with all that is 
neceflary for the Grandeur of Sentiments, and 

for the height of 7henghts. 

I am by no mcans willing to compare the 
Pharſalia to the Aners ; | know the juſt Diffe- 
rence of their Value; but as for whar purely 
regards Elevation, Pompty, Celar, Cato, Curio, 
and Labienus, have done more for L«can,than 
Tapit:r, Mercu'y, Juno, Venus, and all the 

2 orher 
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2 Of Dramatick, Poetry. 
other Gods and Goddeſfs, have done fof 
Virgil. - 
The Ideas which Lacan gives us of thele 
reat Men, are truly greater, and affe& us 
' more ſenſibly than thole which Yireil gives 
us of his Deities. The latter has cloathed 
his Gods with Human Infirmities, to adjuſt 
them to the Capacity of Men : The other 
has raiſed his Heraes ſo, as to bring them 
iato Competition with the Gods themſelycs, 


Viftrix cauſa Dits placuit, ſed witta Catoni. 


In Virgil, the Gods are not fo valuable as 
the Herocs: In Lucan, the Heroes more 
than ballanee the Gods 

To give you my Opinion freely, I believe 
that the Tragedy of the Aacicnts might have 
ſuffer d a happy Loſs in the Baniſhment of 
their Gods, their Oracles, and Diviners. 

For it proceeded from theſe Gods, theſe 
Oracles, and theſe Diviners, that a Spirit of 
Superſtition and Terror, reigned in the Thea- 
tre, capable of infeting Mankind with 2 
thouſand Errors, and oyer-whelming them 
' yet with more numerous Miſchiefs ; If we 
conſider the uſual Impreſſions, which Trage- 
dy made at Athens in the Minds of the Spe- 
_ Cators, we may ſafely affirm, that Plato was 
more in the right, who prohibiced the Uſe 
of them, than Ariſtotle who recommended 
them : For as their Tragedics wholly -_ 

Tn ſiſted | 
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to their Armies. 
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ſiſted in exceſſive Motions of Fear and Pity, 
was not this the direct Way to make the 


Theatre a School of Terror and Compaſſion; 


where we anly learnt to be aftrighted at all 


Dangers, and to abandon our (clves ro De- 
ſpair upon every Misfortune 2 E > 

It will be a hard Matrer to perſuade me, 
that a Soul accuſtomed ro be terrified for 
what regards another, has ſtrength enough 
oy the Misfortunes« that concern it 

elt. I 

This perhaps was the Reaſon, why the 
Athenians became ſo ſuſceptible of rhe Imprel- 
ſions of Fear, and that this Spirit of Terror, 
which the Theatre inſpircd into them with 
ſo much Art, became art laſt bur too natura 

At Sparta and Rome, where only Examples 
of Valour- and Conſtancy were publickly 
Shown, the People were no lcſs Brave and 
Reſolute in Barrel, than they were Unſhaken 
and Conſtant in the Calamities of the Re- 
publick. | 

Ever fince this Art of Fearing and Lamen-: 
ting was ſer up at Athens, all theſe diſorderly 
Paſſions, which they had as it were imbibed 
at their Publick Repreſentations, got footing 
in their Camps, and followed them in thear 
Wars. 

Thus a Spirit of Superſtition occaſioned 
the Defear of their Armies, as a Spirit of La» 
mentation made them ſir down content, with” 
Ez bewailing 


£ 
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bewailing their great Misfortunes, when they 
ought to have found out proper Remcdies 
for rhem. 

' For how was it poſlible for them not to 
learn Deſpair in this piriful School of Com- 
miſeration ? The Perſons they uſually Re- 
preſented upon it, were Examples of the 
greateſt Miſcry, and Subjects but of ordi- 
nary Virtues. 6 

| So great was their delite to lament, 
that they expoſcd fewer Virtues than Mis- 
fortunes, for fear 1:{t the Soul, if it was 
ſo raiſed as to admire Heroes, ſhould be lels 
inclin'd to pity the Diſtreſſed : And in or- 
der to imprint theſe Sentiments of Affliction 
the deeper on their Spectators, they had al- 
ways upon their Theatre a Chorus of Virgins, 
or of. 0/4 Men, who furniſhed them upon <e- 
yery Event, either with their Terrors, or 
their Tcars.. SD 

Ariſtotle was ſenſible cnough what prcju- 
dice this might do the, 41hsnians, but he 
thought he ſufficiently prevented it by eſta- 
bliſhing a certain Purgation, which no_onc 
hitherto has underſtood, and which he him- 
ſelf never fully comprehended in my opinion. 
For, can any thing be fo ridiculous as to 
Farm a Science, which will infallibly diſcom- 
pole our Minds, only to ſet up another, 
Which; docs nor certainly pretend to curc 
us? Or-to raiſe a Perturbation in our Souls 
for ng grher cad, "theo. 9 engeayous afcer- 
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Of Dramatick Poetry. &5 
wards to calm it, by obliging it to Refle&t 
upon the ignominious State wherein it finds 
 -1t ſelf 2 Z 

Among a Thouſand Perſons that are pre- 
ſent art the Theatre, perhaps there may be 
Six Philoſophers there thar are capable of re- 
ducing themſelves totheir formerTranquillicy 
by che Aſſiſtance of theſe prudent and uſeful 
Meditations : But the Multitude will ſcarce 
make any ſuch judicious Reflections, and we 
may almolt be aſſured,that what we conſtant- 
ly ſee repreſented on the Theatre, will nor 
fail at long run to produce in us ſome of 
theſe unhappy Motions. 7 
_ . Our Repretentacions are not Abjeat rq the 
ſame Inconveniencies, as thoſe of Anti- 
quity were; fince our fear neyer goes fo far 
as to raiſe this Superſtitirious Terrour,which 
has ſuch ill cffefts upon our Valour. 

Our fear, generally ſpeaking, is nothing 
elſe but an agrceable Inquierude which con- 
ſfts in the Suſpenſion of our Minds; 'tis a 
dear Concern which our Soul has for thoſe 
Subjects thar draw its Aﬀection to them. 

We may almoſt ſay the ſame of Pity, as 
'ris uſed on our Stage. We difarm it of all 
its Weakneſs, and lcave it all that we call 
Charitable and Human. 

1 loyeto ſee the Misfortune of ſome great 
unhappy Perſon deplor'd ; I am content with 
all my heart that he ſhould attract our Com- 

_— EL 4 patlion, 
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Paſſion, nay, ſometimes make himſelf Maſter 
of our Tears. But then I would have theſ: 
tender and generous Tears paid to his Mis- 
fortunes and Virtues together ; and thart this 
mournful Sentiment of Pity be accompanied 
with a vigorous Admiration, which ſhail itir 
up in our Souls a fort of an amorous Deſire 
to imitate him. ; 

We were obliged to mingle ſomewhat of 
Love in the New Tragedy, the better to re- 
move thoſe black Ideas which the ancicnt. 
Tragedy cauſcd in us by Supcritition and 
Terrour. 

And in truth, there is no Paſſion that more 
excites us & every thing that is Noble and 
Generqus, than a virtuous Love. 

That Man will hardly ſuffer himſelf to be. 
inſulted by a contemptible Enemy, who is 
reſolved to defend what he loves, tho to the 
apparent Hazard of his Life, againſt the Ar- 
tacks of rhe moſt Valiant. LL 

The weakeſt and moſt fearful Creatures, 
thoſe Creatures that are naturally inclin'd to 
| Fear and to run away, will fiercely encoun- 

ter what they dread moſt, to preſerve rhe 
Subje& of their Love. 

Love has a certain Heat which ſupplies 
rhe Defect of Courage in thoſe that want it 
moſt : But to confeſs the Truth, our Authors 
have made as ill an Uſe of this Noble Palli- 
ON, as the Ancients did of their Fear and 
| Fity; For if we EXCEPT Eight or Ten Plays 
where 
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where theſe Movements have been managed 
to great advantage, we have neither Lovers 
nor Love, thar are not equally injured in the 
Repreſentation 

| Weplace an affected Tenderneſs where we 
ought to place the Nobleſt Senciments. 
We beſtow a Softneſs where we ought to be 
molt rouching, and ſometimes when we pre- 
trend to copy Nature, we fall into a virious 
and mean Simplicity. 

We imagine we make Kings and Emperors 
perfect Lovers, but in truch we make ridi- 
culous Princes of them; and by the Cem- 
plaints and Sighs which we beftow upon 
them, where they ought neither ro Complain 
' nor Sigh, we repreſent them weak, both as 

they are Lovers, and as they are Princes. 

Our greateſt Heroes upon the Theatre, 
generally make Love like Shepherds; and 
rhus the Innocence of a ſort of a Rural Paſſion 

_ with them, ſupplies the Place of Glory and 
Valour. 

If an Actreſs has the Art to weep and be- 
moan her ſelf after a touching lively Man- 
ner, we give her our Tears at certain Places 
which demand Gravity ; and becauſe ſhe 
pleaſes beſt when ſhe ſeems to be affected, 

the ſhall command our Grief all along indif- 
tcrently. 

Sometimes we- mult have a plain unartifi- 
cial Love, ſometimes a tender Love, and 
ſomerynesa Melancholy whining Love,with- 

our 
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out regarding what it is that Simplicity, Ten: 
derneſs, or Grief demands from us : And 
the Reaſon of it is plain, for as we mult needs 
have Love cvery where, we look for Diver- 
ſity in the Manners, and ſeldom or never 
place it in the Paſſions. " 

I am in good hopes we ſhall one day find Ml © 
out the true Ule of this Paition, 'which is t 
now become too common a i'roſticure. 1 hat MW ? 
which ought to ſweeren cruel or cajamitous Ml \ 
Accidents ; that which ought to ate our 
very Souls, to animate our Covraze, and C 
raile our Spirits, will not certain!y be always { 
made the Subject of a little aifcited Tender- 
neſs, or of a weak Simplicity. . 

- Whenever this happens, we need nor envy ill © 
the Ancients; and without paying too z2rcat | 
a Reſpect to Antiquity, or being too much 
prejudiced againſt che preictit Age, we hall 
not make the Tragedies of Sophecles and En- 
ripides, the only Models for the Dramartick 
Compotitions of our times. 

At the ſame time I don't fay, that theſe 
Tragedics wanted any thing that was necel- 
fary to recommend them to the Palate of rhe 
Athenians : Bur. let a Man Tranflate even the 
Oeaipus, the belt Performance of all Antiquity 
into French, with the ſame Spirit and Force 
as we {ce it in the Original ; I dare be bold 
to affirm, that nothing in the World would 
appear to us mare Barbarous, more Cruoal, 
more Oppoſite to the xrue Sentiments which 
Manr 
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Mankind ought to have, or more filled with 
what generally ſhocks a reaſonable Soul. | 

Our Age has ar leaſt this Advantage over 
theirs, that we are allow'd the Liberty to 
hate Vice and love Virtue. As the Gods 
occaſioned the greatclt Crimes on the Thea- 
tre of the Ancients, thele Crimes captivated. 
| the reſpect of the Spectators, and the Peo- 
. p:e durſt not find fault with thoſe things 

which were really abominable.. 

When they ſaw Agamemnon Sacrifice his 
own Daughter, and a Daughter too that was 
ſo tenderly belov'd by him, co appeale the 
Indignation of the Gods, they only conſider'd 
this barbarous Sacrifice as a Pious Obedience, 
and the higheſt Proof of a Religious Submi- 
{ſion. 

Now in that Superſti:ious Age, if a Man 
{till preſerved the common Sentiments of Hu- 
manity, he could not avoid murmuring at the 
Cruelty of the Gods, like an Impious Per- 
ſon: And if he would ſhow his Devotion to 
the Gods, he mult needs be Cruel and Bar- 
barous to his own Fellow-Creatures; he muſt 
like Agamemnon ofter the greateſt Violence 

| both ro Nature, and to his Aﬀection. 

Tantum Rcliz io potuit ſuadere malorum, ſays 
Lucretius, upon the account of this barbarous_ 
Sacrifice = = : 

Now-a-days we {ce Men repreſented upon 
the Theatre without the Intervention of the 
Gods; and this Conduct is infinitely more 
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| uſeful both to the Publick, and ro private 
Perſons: For in our Tragedics we ncither in- 
' troduce any Villain who is not deteſted, nor 
any Heroe, who does not cauſe himſelf to 
be admir'd. 
With us few Crimes eſcape unpuniſhed, 
and few Virtues go off unrewarded In 
ſhort, by the good Examples we. publickly 
repreſcnt on the Theatre, by the agreeable 
Sentiments of Love and Admirarion, that 
as diſcreetly interwoven with a re tified Fear 
and Pity, we are in a Capacity of arriving 
to that perfetion which Horace deſires. 


Omne tulit punctum, qui miſcuit utile dulci. 


Which can never be effected by the Rules 
of the Ancient Tragedy. 

I ſhall conclude with a New but daring 
Thought of my own, and that is this ; We 
ought in Tragedy, before all things whatc- 
ver, to look after a Greatneſs of Soul well 
expreſſed, which excites in us a tender Ad- 
miration. By this fort of Admiration, our 
Minds are ſenſibly Raviſhed ; our Courages 
Elevated, and our Souls deeply affected. 
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Of the Wonderful that is found 
IN THE 


POEMS of the ANCIENTS. 


F we conſider the Wonderful in the 
Poems of Antiquity, diveſted of the fine 
oughts,the ſtrong Paſſions, and the Noble 
Expretlions with which the Works of the 
Poets are adorn'd : It we conſider it, I ſay, 
deſtirute of all Ornament, and come to exa- 
mine it purely by ir ſelf, I am perſuaded 
that to a Man of good Senſe, ic will appear 
no leſs ridiculous, than that of Knight-Er- 
rantry: Nay, the Latter is in this regard 
the Diſcreeter of the Two, becauſe it ſuppo- 
ſes all Pernicious, Diihoneſt, and baſe Things 
done by the Miniſtry of Devils and Magici- 
ans; whereas the Pocts have left the moſt 
Infamous and wicked Exploits tothe Manage 
ment of their Gods and Goddeſſes. 

Yet this hinders not but that Poems have 
been always admired, and Books of Chiyal- 
ry ridiculed. The firſt are admircd for the 
Wit and Knowledge we find in them, and 
the other deſpiſed for the Adbſurdities they 
arc fill'd with, LE 


The 
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The Wonderful in Poetry ſupports it; 
extravagance by the Beauty of the Diſcourſe 
and by an infinite Number of uſcful Diſcove- 
ries that accompany it. That of Chivalry 
diſcredits even the Fooliſh Invention of its 
Fable, by the Ridiculouſneſs of the Stile in 
which it is Written. 

Be it how it will, the Wonderful in 
Poetry has begotten that of Knight-Errantry, 
and certain it is, that the Devils and Conju- 
ers cauſe much leſs harm in this way of Wri- 
ting, than the Gods and their Miniſters did 
in the Former. 

The Goddeſs of Arts, of Knowledge and 
Wiſdom, inſpires the Braveſt of all the Greek; 
with an ungovernable Fury, and (ſuffers him 
not to recover his Senſes ſhe had taken from 
him, but only to make him capable of per- 
cciving his Folly, and by this means to kill 
himſelt out of mcer Shame and Deſpair. 

The Greatcit 'and molt Prudent of the 
Godcciies Favours fcangdalous Paſlions, and 
lends her aſliftance to carry on a Criminal 
Amour. 

The ſame Goddeſs employs ail ſorts of Ar- 
tifices to. deitroy a handtul of Innocent Pco 
ple, who by no mcans deſerved her Indig- 
nation. 

She thought it not enough to exhauſt her 
own Power. and that of the other Gods, 
whom the ſollicited to ruine Z/Enes, but c- 
ven corrupts the Guu cf Sleep to caſt Palins: 
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r# into a Slumber, and fo to order Matters, 
| that he might drop into the Sea ; this piece 
of Treachery ſucceeded, and the poor Pilot 
periſh'd in the Waves. 

There is not one of the Gods in theſe Po- 
ems thar does nor bring the greatelt Misfor- 
runes upon Men, -or hurry them on to the 
blackeſt Actions. Nothing is ſo Villanous 
here below, which is not executed by their 
Order, or authoriz'd by their Example : And 
this it was that principally contributed to give 
Birth to the Sect of the Fpicureans, and aftrer- 
wards to {upport it. | 

Fpicurius, Lucretizs, and Petronius, would 
rather make their Gods lazy, and enjoy 
their Immortal Nature in an uninterrupted 
Tranquillity, than ſce them active, and cru- 
elly employ'd in ruining. ours. 

Nay, Fpicurus by doing fo, pretended he 
ſhew'd his great Reſpe ro the Gods; and 
from hence procecacd that Saying which Ba- 
con {0 much aumircs. Nez Deos wulgi neeare 
profanum, ſed wulgi Opinienem Diis applicare 
prof.inum. 

Now I Gdon't mcan by this, that we are 
oblig'd to difcard rhe Gods out of our Works, 
and much leſs from thoſe of Poetry, where 
they ſeem to enter more Naturally than any 
where elſe. A Fove princijium Muſe. 1 am 
for introducing them as much as any Man, 
but then I would have them bring their Wit- 
dom,Juſtice, and Clemency along with chem, 

| at! 
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and not appear, as we generally make them, 

like a pack of Impoſtors and Aſſaſſins. | 

would have them come with a Condutt to 

Regulate, and not with a Diſorder to Con- 
| found every thing. 

Perhaps it may be reply d, that theſe Ex: 
travagancies ought only to pals for Fablcs 
and Fictions, which belong to the Juriſdicti- 
on of Poetry. But I wou'd fain know whar 
Art and Science in the World has the Power 

to exclude good Senſe 2 If we need only 
write in Verle to be privileged in all Extra- 
vagancies, for my part I would never adviſe 
any Man to meddle with Proſe, where hs 
muſt immediately be pointed at for a Cox- 
comb, if he leaves good Senſe and Reaſon 
never fo little behind him. _ 

I wonder extream)y, that the Ancient Po- 
ets were {o ſcrupulous topreſerve Probability 
in Actions purely Human, and violated it 
aftcr ſo abominable a manner, when they 
come to recount the Actions of the Gods. 
Even thoſe who have ſpoken of their Nature 
more ſoberly than the reſt, could not for- 
wr” to ſpeak extravagantly of their Con- 
Juct. 

When they eſtabliſh cheir Being, and their 
Attributes, they make them Immortal, Infi- 
nite, Almighty, Perfectly Wiſe, and Per- 
tealy Good. Bur at the very Moment they 
{er them a working, there is no weakneſs to 
which they don't make them ſtoop ; there is 
no Folly or Wickedneſs which they don't. 
make them commir. - | Wy | 
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We have two common Sayings, which 
appear to be directly oppoſite ro one another, 
and yet [| look upon borh to be true. The 
one 1s, that Poetry is the Language of the 
Gods ; the other, thar rhere is not ſuch a 
Fool in Nature as a Poct. 

Poetry that exprelies with Force and Vi- 
our thoſe imperuous Paſſions that difturb 
Mankind, that Paints the Wonders of the 
Univerle in lively Expretſions, does elevare 
Things purely Nacural. as it were above Na- 
rure, by the Subitinicy of us Thoughts, and 
the Viagnificence of irs Dilcourle, which may 
juttly enough be calied the Language of the 
Gods. | 

But when Poers come once to quit this 
noble Field of Paiiions and Wonders, to 
ſpcak of the Gods, they abandon themlelves 
to the Gaprice of their own Inigination, 
in Matters which they do not underitand ; 
and their Hear having no jutt Ideas to go- 
vern it, inftead of making themſelves, as 
they vainly believe, wholly Divine, they 
are in truth the moſt Exrravagaat ors 1m 
the Worid. Ir will be no difficuit mairer to 
be convinced of this Truth, if we conſider 
thar this abſurd and fabulous Theology, 1s 
equally contrary to al] Notions of Rehlyion, 
and all Principles of good Senle. 

There have been fome Philolophers that 
have founded Religion upon that Knowledge 
Vhich Men may have of theDivinity by their 
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Natural Reaſon. There have been Law-gj- 
vers too that have ſtiled themſelves the 1n- 
rerpreters of the Will of Heaven, to cſtabliſh 
a Religious Worlhip, which has not had 
Reaſon to ſupport ir. But ro make, as the 
Poets have done, a perpetual Commerce, a 
familiar Society, and if I may uſe the Ex- 
preſſion, a- Mixture, or Hotch-potch of Men 
and Gods, againſt Religion and Reaſon, is 
certainly the Boldeſt, and perhaps the mol 
Unaccountable Thing that ever was. 

It remaias now to conſider, whether the 
Character of a Pocm has virtue to rctitic 
that of Impicty and Folly. Now, as I take 
it, we don't aſcribe ſo much power to the 
{ecrer Force of any Charm. That which is 
Wicked, is wicked for good and all ; That 
which is Extravagant, can be madc good 
Senſe in no reſpect. 

As for the Reputation of the Poct, it rc- 
ctifies nothing any more than the Character 
of the Poem docs. Diſcernment is a Slave 
ro no body. That which is cffe&tually Bad, 
1S not at all the Better for being found in the 
moſt celebrated Author : And that which 1s 
Juſt and Solid, is never the worſe for coming 
trom an indifferent Hand. - 
Amonglt a hundred fine and lofty Thoughts, 
a good Judge will ſoon diſcover an Extrava- 
gant one, which a great Genius threw out 
when it was warm, and which roo ſtrong an 
imagination was able to maintain againſt ths 

- FE juſteſt | 
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T juſteſt Reflexions, On the other hand, in 


the courſe of an infinite number of extrava- 
gant things, this ſameJudge will admire cer- 
rain Beauties, whiere the Mind in ſpight of 


ics Impetuoſity, was Juſt and Regular. 


The Elevation of Zomer, and his other 
Noble Qualities, don't hinder me from tak- 
ing notice of the falſe CharaQer of his Gods: 
And that Agrecable and Judicious Equality 


of Yirgil, that pleaſes all True Judges, does 
| not conceal from me the little Merit of his 


<LEneas, | E 

If among ſo many Noble things which 
afte&t me in Homer and YVireil, I cannot for- 
bear to remark what is defective in them : 
{o amongſt thoſe Paſlages that diſpleaſe inc in 
Lucan, either for being too flat, or weary nie 


for being too far carried on, I cannot for- 


bear to pleaſe my ſelf in conſidering the Juſt 


| and True Grandeur of his Heroes. I endea- 
| your to reliſh every word in him, when he 


exptelics the (ccrer Movements of Ceſar at 
the Sight of Pompey's Head ; and nothing 
eſcapes me in that inimitable Dilcourſe of L1- 
bienus and Cato, where they Debate whzthet 
they ſhall conſult the Oracle of Jupiter Am 
»”0n, to know the Deſtiny of tlie Commoti- 
Wealth: Fn gs. 

[f all the Ancient Poets had ſpoken as wor- 
tlily ot the Oracles of their Gods; I ſhould 
make no ſctuple to prefer them to the Di- 
vities and Philoſoplicrs of our time; and 'eis 
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a Paſſage that may ſerve for an Example in 
this Matter to all ſucceeding Poets, 

One may ſee in the Concourſe of ſo many 
People that came to conſult the Oracle of 
Ammon, What Eft-&s a publick Opinion can 
produce, where Zcal and Superſtition mingle 


rogether. 
One may ſce in Labienns a Pious ſen- 


ſible Man, who to his Refpedct for the Gods, 
joins that Conſideration and Eſtcem we ought 
wo preſcrve for true Virtue in good Men. 

Cato is a Religious, ſevere Philoſopher , 
weancd from all vulgar Opinions, who cn- 
tertains thoſe lofry Thoughts of the Gods, 
which pure undebauched Reaſon and a truly 
elevated Wiſdom can give us of them. 

Every thing here is Poetical, every thing 
is Conlonant to Senſe and Truth 3 Ir is not 
Poctical upon the ſcore of any ridiculous Fi 
Ction, or for ſome extravagant Hyperbolc, 
bur for the daring Greatneſs and Majeſty of 
the Language, and for the Noble Elevation 
of rhe Diſcourſe. *Tis thus, that Poetry is 
the Language of the Gods, and that Poets 
are wiſe. And 'tis {o much the greater won- 
der to find it in Lacan, becauſe it is neither 
to be met in ZTomer or Yirzil. 


Of | 


Of Retirement 


CT 


E ſee nothing more ordinary with 
Y Old Men than to delire a Retire- 


ment, and nothing ſo Rarc with them as nor 
to Repent of it when they are once Retired. 
Their Souls that are in too great a SubjcAi- 
on to their Humours, are diſguſted with the 
World for being tireſome, but ſcarce can 
they quit this falſe Object of their Misfag- 
tunc, but they are as Angry with Solitude, 
as they were with the World, diſquicting 
themſelves where nothing bur themſelves can 
give them any dilquiet. This Infirmizy in 
lome manneris peculiarto Old Age: Bur 'tis 
_ not impoſſible for a Wiſe Man to prelerve 
 himſelt from it. 

A Wiſe Man that knows what is really 
Good Mm every thing, makes uſe of all the 
Aſltiſtances and Agrcements they have, ny 
leſs in Retirement then in Society. 

The Etſcntial Reaſon that obliges us tc 
withdraw our Selves out of the World, when 
we are Old, is to prevent that Laughter 
and Contempt, which Age brings along with: 
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If we quit the World to good purpoſe, 
we ſhall {till preſerye che Jdea of that Merit, 
which we had there. If we tarry too lon 
in it, weſhall proclaimour own Defedts, _ 
what we are then, will cfface the Memory 
of what we were. Beſides, 'tis a ſhame 
for a Perſon that values his Credir to drag 
about hmm the Infirmities of Old Ape at the 
Court, where the end of his Services occal!- 
ons thar of his Intereſt. 

Naruze teaches us toreafſume our Liberty, | 
when we have nothing more to hope from 
Fortune. Behold what a Senſe of Decency, 
what the Care of our Reputation, what good 
Manners, and Nature it felf require from 
us. 


Nor is this all, for the World has like 
wilc a Right ro demand the ſame thing of 

us. Its Commerce furniſhed us with Plea- | 
lure, while we were capable of rcliſhing it : 
And it would be the higheſt Ingratitude to 
be a burden to ir, when we can give it no- 


thing bur Diſguſt. 

As for myſelf, 1am fully reſolved to liye 
in a Convent or a Deſarr, rather than to give 
my Friends an occaſion to pity me, or to fur- 
niſh' thoſe that are not ſo, with a Sub- 
ject for their Malicious Mirth and Raillery. 
Bur the Miſchief is, that a Man is nor ſank. 
ble, when he beconies Weak and Ridiculous. 
It is not enough ro know that ye are gone 
for good and all,. but we ougt to be the. 


bY 


Of RETIRMENT. 7: 
firſt that perceive our Selves to be ſo; and 
like Prudent Mcn to prevent the Publick 
knowledge of this Alteration. 

Not that every alteration that Age brings 
along with it, ought to inſpire us with the 
reſolution of Retiring *'T15 True, we loſea 
great deal by growing Old, bur amongſt the 
Loſſes we ſuſtain, ſome of them are recom- 
penced by conſiderable Advantages, 

If after | have loſt my Pailions, the AﬀeRti- 
ons continue with me {till; I Gall find leſs 
Inquictude in my Pleaſures, and more Dit: 
cretion in the Condudct of my Life, in relatt- 
on to the World. 

If my Imaginationdecays, I ſhall not pleaſe 
ſo much ſometimes,, bur then | thaii be in- 
finitely leſs rroubleſome for the general part. 
If 1 quit all Company, I ſhall be leſs in- 
cumber'd. If I come from a large Acquain» 
rance to the Converlation of a few, 'tis be- 
caule I know how to make a better choice. 

Beſides this, 'ris to be conſidered, that 
if we change, we do it amongit People that 
change as well as our ſelves; Mcn of equal 
Infirmities, or at leaſt ſubjet to the very 
ſame. And therefore I ſhall not be ar all 
aſhamed to ſearch in their Preſence ſome re- 
lief againſt the weakneſs of Age; nor ſhall 
I be afraid to ſupply by Art, what begins ta 
fail me by Nature, | - 


F 4 The 
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The greateſt Precaution again(t rhe injury 
of Time, the nice{t Management of a Health 
that daily becomes more feeble, cannot (can. 
dalize any Men of Scnle, and we oughr 
not to trouble our ſelves with rhole that are 
not fo. 

To ſay the Truth, thac which difplealcs 
in Old People, is nor too att:ted a Care of 
their own Preſervation. We ſhould cafily for- 


give them every thing that relates ro rhem: | 


telves, if they had bur the lame Conſiders 
tion for others. Bur the Authority they al- 
fume is full of Injuſtice and Indilcretion ; for 
they unadviſedly oppoſe rhe Inclinations e: 
ven of thoſe that bear the moiſt with their 
Infhirmities. Their long courte of Lite, it 
{cems, has untaught them how to converl: 
with Mankind, for they ſhew nothing bur a 
Spirit of Rudenels, Auttcricy and Courra::- 
Ction to thoie very Perſons, from whom thy 
are lo unreatonable as to cxact Affabilicy, 
Condelcention and Obcd:cnee. Atl rhat 
themſcives do, they imagine to be Virtuous; 
and place among the Rank of Vices cvery 
thing that lies our of their Power. In a word, 
as they are conſtrained to follow Nature, 
wiere jhe is tireſome and Offeniive, they 
wou'd by their Good Will, almoſt always 
oppole rthemicives to what 1s {weet and 
a;;reeable in her. 
Tis an envious Humour that hates in 0- 
ther Men the Good we polices no longer ; or 
a Icnr 
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a Temper purely Melancholy, that diſpoles 
the Mind to find fauir with every thing. 

There is no part of our Life wherein we 
ought to Study our own Humour with more 
Application than in Old Age, for it is ne- 
ver lo difficult ro be diſcovercd as then. 

An impetuous Young Fellow has a Hun- 
dred Returds, when he is ditlatisfied with 
his Extravagances : But Old People Devore 
themſelves ro theic Humour as if it was a 
Virtue, and take plcaſure in their own De- 
fects, becaule they carry a falſe Reſemblance 
of the moſt commendable Qualities. 

In etic&, proportionably. as they make 
themſelves more dithculr, they vainly ima- 
gincethat rhey become mere Delicate. They 
take up an Averſion to Pleature, believing 
that they are juſtly oppoſing the Current of 
Vice. A {erious Air patles with them for 
Judgment, Phlegm for Wildom, and hence 
proceeds that imperious Authority rhey al- 
low themſelves tocenſureevery thing. They 
look upon Melancholy ro ſupply the place 
_ of Indignation againſt Sin, and Gravity that 

of Wiſdom. : 

The only ſure Remedy when we are come 
to this pals, is to conlult our Reaſon in rhe 
Intervals when ths is diſfingaged from our 
Humour, and if by its affiftance we can ar- 
rive to the knowicdge of our Defects, we 

ought our of that liccle force that remains 
in us to form a Reſolution ro Conceal them 
| from 
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74 Of RETIREMENT. 
from the ſight of the World. 'Tis all thy 
our Wiſdom can do at this Juncture to hide 
them, and it wou'd be a ſuperfluous Labou 
to endeavour wholly to get clear of them. 
*'Tis at this point of our Life that we ought 
to aſſign ſome time berween ir and Death, 
and to chuſe a convenient Place to pals it in 
Devotion, if poſſible, at leaſt with Prudence, 
or with a Devotion that gives us Confidence, 
or with Reaſon that promiſes us Repolc. 
When our Reaſon which qualitficd vs for 
the World, is, if I may uſe the Expreſſion, 
worn out with long uſing; a Wiſe Man 
forms another our of it to ſerve him in his 
Retreat, which of ridiculous Sorts, as we 
appear in Converſation , makes us «truly 
Wile in reſpect of our ſelves. 

_ Of all the Retreats that a Man can chulc 
when he is Old, 1 ſhould infinitely prefer 
that of a Convent to all the reſt, if cheir 
Rules were leſs Severe, and Mortitying. 

'Tis certain that Old Age ſhuns a Crowd, 
out of a nice and retired Humour, that can- 
. not endure to be. either Importuned or Ti 
red ; and yet-it avoids Solitude with great- 
er Diligence, where it is delivercd up to its 
- own black Diſquierudes, or to ſallen vexa- 
| tious Imaginations. The oniy remaining 
Relief againſt all this, is the Converſation 
of a Virtuous Socicty : Now, What Socicty 
can better agrce with it than a Religious 
gne, Where all manner of Human Helps arc 

aforded, 
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afforded with more Chariry than elſe where, 
and where their Vows all unite to demand 
thoſe Succours from Heaven,. which cannot 
reaſonably be expected from Men? I Con- 
fels, we ſometimes meet in the Cloiſter, Per- 
' ſons of ineſtimable Merit, ſuch as through- 
ly know the Vanity of the World, which 
they quitted. Thele are truly Virtuous, and 
truly Devout Men, that improve the Senti- 
ments of Morality by thoſe of Piety. They 
live not only Exempt from the Tyranny of 
their Paſſions, but enjoy a moſt admirable 
Serenity of Mind. They are more happy 
inDeſiring Nothing, than the Greateſt Mo- 
narchs upon Earth in Poſſeſſing All — I coud 
- Wiſh that we had eſtabliſhed Socierics, where 


Ge ntlemen mighrCommodioully Retire af- 


rcr they. have ſerved the Pubiick as long as 
they- are able. When they were once En- 
rred here, whether out of a Conſideration 
of their future State, a Diſlike of the World, 
| or. a Deſire of Tranquillity, after ſo many 
difterent Apitations of Fortune, they might 


. taſte rhe Delight of a Pious Retreat, and 


the innocent Pleaſure of Virtuous and 
Agrecable Converſation, 

| As for my Self, I wou'd freely Retreat to 
ſuch a Place from the Delights of the World 
at an Age when a Man's Reliſh of Pleaſure 
iS as it were Extinguithed ; but then [ wou'd 
not be without the Conveniences of ic ac 
this time, when we more ſenſibly feel whar- 
ever 
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26 Of RETIREMENT. 


ever incommodes us, as in proportion we 
become more nice in the Purſuit of wha 
Pleaſes us, or are las Tender in Relation 
ro what Aﬀedts us. 

Theſe Conveniences ſo Defircable in Old 
Age, ought to be asfar removed from Abun. 
dance, that occaſions Diſorder, as from thoſe 
Anxicries that attend Nececſlity ; and to Ex- 
plain my ſelf more clearly upon this Chap- 
ter , I] am for a Frugality rightly Manag 'd. 

| was formerly Acquaintcd with a certain 
Perſon that had ſeveral pleaſant Thoughts 
about Retirement. Z/Zow yy might a Man 
Live, ſaid he, in any Society where he con'd dif: 


arm Fertune of that Juriſdiction ſhe pretends t 
have over him ! We Sacrifige to this Fortune,our 
Eftates, our Repoſe, our Tears, and perhaps Un- 


profitally, and if we arrive to Poſſeſs its Favours, 
we Purchaſe the ſhort-liv'd Enjoyment, ſom:tinis 
at the F xpence of our Liberty, and ſowctimes of 
our Lives, But ſuppoſe all our Greatneſs (hould 
eontinue as long as we lived, yet it would at leaſt 
expire with our Selves. And what uſe of their 
Grandeur have theſe great Favourites mad:, who 
never beheld the courſe of their Fortune inter- 
rupted? Don't they ſeem to have acquired this 
wizhty ſtock of Glory, and to have ſhiny theſe 
prodigious R-ches for no other end, then to make 
themſelves more ſenſible of the Torment of being 
neither atle to quit nor keep them. Theſe were Is 
uſual Sentiments, and this agreeable Cour- 
ticr, Whoſe Con\ceriation gave the grearell 

_ Delight 
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Delight imaginable to his Friends, {uffer'd 
himſelf to be entirely poſſeſt with this Train 
| of Thoughts, ſometimes Judicious, bur al- 


ways SErious. 


{ Confeſs there 1s a certain Time when 


the Wiſeſt Action we can do, is to quit the 
| World : bur as fully perſuaded as I am, of 
this Truth, I ſhould infinitely ſooner be di- 


rected by Nature to Retirement, than by my. 


Reaſon. 

?Tis by the Movements of the former , 
' that in the mid{t of the World, I live after 
ſuch a faſhion as if I were retired our of ir. 
I ſtill continue in it 2s far as | feck whar 
Pleaſes me, and am till out of ir as far as 1 
avoid whatever Incommodes me there. Eve- 
ry Day I ſteal away from Acquaintances 
that weary, and Converſations that tire me. I 
Entertain my ſelf in a {wcet Commerce with 
my Friends, and find the moſt Senſible Plea- 

ſure in their Company. 
 Aﬀeer my way of Living, I neither Enjoy 
a full Society, nor a perfect Retirement. 'Tis 
only an innocent bringing of my ſelt ro thoſe 
. Delights which beſt Agree with my Incli- 
nations. And thus I Poſle(s all thoſe harm- 
lefs Pleaſures that are moſt ſuitable ro the 
Repoſe of Old Age, and Aﬀect me in pro- 
portion to what I am capable of Reliſhing 
with SatisfaQtion. 


When 
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When the laſt Moments of our Lives draw mw 
Natare Delights in Innocence and Eaſe : 
And She that Ruffled the gay Scene before, 
Now Whiſpers ſoft Repoſe and Holy Peace; 
Love once Expir'd, our Golden Days are gon: 
But thenour Mind diſarm'd of all wild Paſſions 
Preſerves its ſtrength and Vigour for its Exit. 
We learn vain, gaudy Pleaſures to Deſpiſe, 
And Fuſtly in our own Defence tarn Wiſe. 
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T the time that Monſieur ds Comminge: 
was Ambaſlador from the moſt Chri- 
ſfian King to His Majeſty of Great Britain, 
there came to London a Phylician, who cal- 
led himſelf an 7riſh- Mar : This Perſon paſſed 
for a Great Philoſopher, and a mighty per- 
former of Wonders, according to the Opt- 
nion of the Credulous, and his own Perſua- 
ſion; and the Method he took to Cure the 
Diſtemper'd, made him to be fuſpeRed in 
many places for a Magician. 
Some Perſons of Quality having entreats 
ed Monſieur de Comminges to lend for hinito 
his Houfe, in oder © fe fone of his Pro* 
LEY OY 208 2OTG dates) 
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digies, he was very willing to Grant them 
4, ME char SatisfaQtion,as well to gratifie his Natu- 
So he ſent notice to this pretended Magi- 
cian, to come to his Houſe. 

| Uponthe Noiſe, which this News made in 
all parts of the Town, the Houſe of Mon- 
ſieur d: Comminges was ſoon filled with Sick 
IE People, who came with a full aſſurance to 
i be Cured. 

The 7riſh-Man made them wait for him 
ſome time; and after an impatient Expecta- 
tion, the Sick and Curious ſaw him arrive 
with a Grave, but Simple Countenance,which 
carried in it not the leaſt Mark of an Im- 
poltor. 

Monſieur de Comminges prepared himſelf 
| to examin him nicely, hoping he ſhould be 
able to Enlarge himſelf at pleafure upon all 
that he had Read in ZHelmont and Begin: buc 
he could nor effect ir, to his great Concern : 
for the Crowd became ſo troubleſome, and 
the Infirm preſſed on fo cagerly ro be Cu- 
red firſt, that they had much ado with Me- 
naces, and even Force, ro Regulate their 
Ranks. 

This Iriſh Phyſician aſcribed all Indiſpo- 
{itions to Spirits; and all Infirmities, accord- 
iog to him, were Poſlſcſſions. 

The Firſt Man that was preſented to him, 
was one troubledwith the Gout and Rheuma- 
 Hiſms, which he had in yain endeavour'd to 
get 
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get Cured of. Which owr Wonder-maker obs 
ſerving, 1 have feen long azo, lays he, this 
ſort of Spirits in Ircland. They are Water- 
Spirits which bring Colaneſs, and excite Superfly 
ities of FHumours in theſe poor Bodies. Thin 
Evil Spirit, who haſt left the Fabitation of th: 
Waters, to come and afflict this Miſerable Body, 
1 Command thee to abandon thy new Aboar, and 
to return to thy Anticnt Fabitation, Having 
faid this, The Sick Man retired ; and an- 
other was brought in his room, who com: 
plain'd he was Tormented with Melancholy 
FVaponrs. 

Indeed he was one of thoſe whom we 
commonly call Fypocengriacks and Sick ot 
Imagination, although they are but too much 
ſo in Effect. Airy Spirit, fays the Iriſh-Man, 
Return into the Air to Exerciſe thy Trade in raiſe 
ing of Temipeſts, and ſtir up no more Hurricanes 
in this ſad and mil:ratle Body. 

This Sick Perſon gave way to another 
who. was diſturbed, according to the Opint- 
on of Our Phyſician, with a Puny FHobpotlin, 
who would not have force enough to with- 
ſtand his Diſcourſe a Moment. He appre- 
hended that he had found him our by cer- 
tain Marks, which did not appear to us ; 
and ſmiling upon the Aſſembly. This ſort of 
Spirits, ſays he, are ſeldom troubleſgrme, and al- 
moſt always arverting. wn | 


_— — 


in 
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In ſhort, he knew every thing that related 
ro Spirits. He was acquainted with their 
Numbers, their Ranks, their Names, their 
Imployments and FunQions 3 nay, he boaſt- 


in WM <d char he underſtood the Intrigues of De- 
3: WM mons, much betrer than the Aﬀairs of 


Men. 
You cannot imagine what a Reputation he 
gain'd ina very little time. Catholicks and 
Proteſtants came to him from all parts; and 
you would have (aid that the Power of Hea- 
ven was Lodged in the Hands of this Man, 
when an unexpeted Adventure, deſtroyed 
« [MW che wonderful Opinion which the Publick 
x I had Entertain'd of him. 
þ An Engliſh Gentleman and his Lady, who 
had been Married for ſome time, came to 
WW ſeek ſome Relief in his Miracle-working 
;: Ml Virtue againſt certain Spirits of Diſcord, 
ſfaid they, which diſturbed theic Marriage, 
and ruined the Peace of their Family. 
The Gentleman was about 45 Years old, 
and look'd like a Perſon of Eſtate and Qua- 
lity. Methinks I have the Lady yer before 
my Eyes. She was about 3o Years old, and 
was Perſonable enough; but one might eaſi- 
ly read in her Face, that ſhe had been 
much more Handſome formerly. I have 
Named the Husband firit, for the Dignity 
of his Rank; yer the Wife would ſpeak firſt, 
whether it was becauſe ſ;e Belicv'd her Self 


to be moſt tormented by her Spirir, oz that 
G ſhe 
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ſhe was only Excited with that Ambition of 
Talking, which is ſo Natural to her Sex, 


My Fishand, (aid She, is one of the lj 
Men in the World, Tgive him a Thouſand diſquic, 
and he gives me no ferer in his turn. 1 woull 
willingly live Comfortably with him, and ſhould 
mot fail of my Deſires, if a ſlrange Spirit, mith 
wh.ch I feel my Self Peſſcſſed at certain time, 
did not make me fo Peeviſh and Ill- Hum urd 
that there's no Enauring me. After theſe Agits 
tions are ever, I return to my Natural Good HHv 
monr ; I then cm t nothing that may ſerve to 0 
lige my Husband : But his Demon poſſeſſes him, 

when mine forſakes me; and this Husband i 
mine, who bears my Tranſports ſo patiently, ts 4 
down-right Fury to me, when 1 am my Self. And 
alas! I endure no leſs from him, than he from 
me. Here ſtopt our Lady, who in all ap 
pearance, ſtated her Caſe truly; and the Hul- 
and, whoſeem'd to be no lefs ſincere then 
his Wife, began his Diſcourſe, as follows; 


=> A 9 S YT 
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What-ever Reaſqn I have to complain of my 
Wive's Devil, Tam however olliged to him, that 
he has not Taught her to Lye ; for I muſt own 
that ſhe has ſaid nothing but what « literally True. 
All the time that ſhe appears to me to be in theſe A- 
gitations, I am Compoſed; but as ſoon as her Spirit 
leaves her in Peace, mine Torments me in its 
Turn; And as it in pires me with new Cov- 
rage, and new Forces, I make her then know 


the Dependance of a Wife, and the Superiority of 
4 
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a Huſband, Thus our Lives paſs in perpetnal 
War, either Offenſive or Defenſrve, which makes 
pur Condition as miſerable as can be imagin d. 
Thus Door, / h:ve Acquainted yer with onr 
Caſe, and if you have a Remedy for it, I D:- 
fire you to be our Deliwezrer, The Cure of a [D;- 

emper ſo ſlrange as thes of enrs, wit ering ou 
no little Honour, 


7 hif- are neither Hobgoblins zor Fairics, 


ſaid the 7riſh Man, they are Spirits of the Fir/t 
Order, and bl ng to Lucifer's L:zicn : Prond 
Demos, Great Eji:mics to (beajence, and V'1'y 
hard to Expell.  Teurill net take it amiſs, CG. n- 


tlemen, purſued he, turning to the Atlembly, - 


if I Examine my Books alittle; for I have 
occaſion for Words that are ont of the common 
Road, Upon this he withdrew mto a Clo- 
fer, in order to tin oyer his Books and Pas 
pers; and after he had tried a Hundred 
Forms, as too weak to Combat ſuch Pows 
erful Enemies, he pitch'a art laſt upon one, 
that was able, as he pretcnded, ro Confound 
and Expell all the Devils in Hcll. 

The Firſt Effet of the Conuration wa 
upon himſelf; for his Eycs vegan to row! in 


his Head, with ſo many Grimaces and Con- - 


vulſions, that his Paticors miphe very well 
take him for a Diſtracted Man. 

Afrer he had Stared and Looked about 
him, he fixed his Eyes ar length upon thig 
Virtuous Couple, and itriking both of chem 
With a Wand, which cou'd not be withour 

CG 2 Virtue 4 
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Virtuc: Be gone, ye Spirits of Diſſention, ſays 
he, and Exerc fe Diſcord in FH Ul, and by yup 
Departure let 1h..t Fappy Union be re-eſtalliſbed 
which you have ſo Impionſly broken, Then he ap. 
proached ſoftly tro the Ears of the pretend. 
ed Poſlſeſſed, and raiſing the Tone of hi 
Voice, 1 hear you Murmur Devils, at the Ote 
dience which ye are forced to pay to me: But wen 
Je to Burſt with Madneſs ye muſt be gone Dt 
part, Depart, and 10u my Friends, go and En 
joy that Repoſe, which ye have te:n deprived of 
fo long. *Tws done, Gentlemen, and I proteſt 1 
yeu that 1 am all over in a Sweat with the Fi 
tiene, nhich the Oppeſition of theſe Olſtinate Dt 
wils has given me. T telieve ] have had tow 
nith Two Thouſand Spirits in my Time, who all 
together have not given me ſo much Pain and 
Trout le as theſe. Afﬀter this our 1riſh Man Rc- 
tired, and all che Company went out of the 
Houſe, and our good Couple returned to 
their Lodgings, with a ſatisfa@tion more mi- 
raculous than the Prodigy, which had. bcen 
wrought in their Favour. | 
When they came home, every thing ap- 
peared agreeable to them upon this new alte- 
ration of Mind, which created a new Diſpo- 


ſition in their Senſes: They found a ſmiling il 


Air in every thing; they lookt upon them- 
feives with Picaſure, -and were not wanting 
in Swect and tender Words to cxprels thcit 
Love. Bur, Vain Delights, How littke Dc- 
penuance is there upon your Duration! m_ 
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how unſeaſonably, do Perſons that are born 
to Misfortunes rejoyce, when they obrain 
one ſhort moment of Happineſs. 

Such was their Tranquillity,when a Lady 
of their Acquaintance came,to acquaint them 
with the general Joy of the Town tor their 
Cure. 

| They anſivercd this Civility in a very ob- 
liging manner, and the uſual Complements 
on this Occaſion being made and returned, 
the Husband began a very pertinent Con- 
verſation upor the Happy - Condition they 
were now in, after ſo many Miſeries as 
they had endured. Our Wife, either to cauſe 
a greater Admiration of this Miracle, or 


elle roÞleale her own Malicious Humour, ' 


enlarged her Self with Satisfaction upon the 
Tricks which her Devil had ſuggeſted to her, 
to Torment her Husband. Upon which, the 


Husband jealous of the Honour of his Devil, 


or at leaſt, of his own Authority, gave her to 
underſtand , That ſhe Talked too feelingly 
of Things paſt,the Remembrance whereof was 
Troubleſome ro him. He added, Thar con- 
ſidering all was now well, ſhe ought to 
think of nothing elſe, bur that Obedience 
which a Wife owes to her Husband ; as he 


- would only conſider on his ſide, how to make 
a Lawful Uſe of his Priviledges, in order to | 


make their Condition as happy for the fu- 
ture, as it had bzen Unfortunate till now. 
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Our Wife, who deeply reſented the word 
Obedience ; bur eſpecially rhe Cruel Injun 
tion to hoid her Tongue, brought all the 
Arguments the cou'd think of, ro prove a 
Equality in Marriage, ſaying, Thar the De 
'vils were not at ſuch a diltance, bur they 
might be recalled, in caſe this Equality was 
Violaccd. 

Tue Lady above-mention'd, who was as 
Diſcreet and Judicious as-any of her Sex, 
wiſely Repreſented to her the Duty of Wives, 
and art the {ame-time Preached up the Con- 
duct and good Management, that Husbands 
are Obliged ro uſe. Bur her Reaſons, in- 
{tcad of Compoling, did but more Inccnk 
her, fo that the became more Inſupportable 
than before. Tow are in the Right, Dear Wife, 
Replied rhe. Husband, The Devils were nit 
gems ſo far, but they might eaſily be recalled; o 
rather, you have been fo kind to yours , that h: 
reſolwes 1a continu: with you, notwithſtanding 11: 
poſitive Command that was laid upon him to lc. 
gert. Lam too weak of my Self to be Concernta 
elone with you and him; which Ozliges mz 1 
Retire, expoſed as I am to ſuch an unequal Cim- 
bat. - And [ likewiſe Retire, fays the, with this 
Spirit, that will not abandon me. He muſt ved 
wry ill Haizourd ſort of a Devil indeed, if bt 
not more 1rattatle than ſo Troubleſome a Huf 
band, Then turning towards her Friend: 
Before 7 70, (aid She ro Her, / am glad 7 have 
an occfion, Madam, to tell you freely, that I ex- 

| pedted 
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peted quite another Treatment from your Friend 
ſhip, and that you have forgot the Intereſf 

which Obliges yew, to take a Wives part azainſt 
the ill uſage of her Husband. *Tis a very ſtrange 
thing that I ſhould be run down ty one that ought 
| to have eſponſed my Quarrel. Adien, Madam, 
Adien; your Vifits do me a great dzal of Hanour, 
bat one may very well be without them, if this 6 
all the good they do. 

Our Good, but too Diſcreet Lady was 
extreamly ſurpriz'd at this Complement ; 
being now convinced by her own Experience, 
that even wiſdom may over-ſhoor it (elf, and 
that for the moſt part we make an il] ule of 
our Reaſon with thoſe who have none. 

You may imagine ſhe. did not ſtay: long 
alone in a Houſe, where nothing was talked 
of bur Devils, and nothing done but what 
was Extravagant to the higheſt Degree, 

The Husband paſſed the reſt of the Day 
and all the Night in his Chamber, aſhamed 
of the ſhort-liv'd Joy he had received, vexed 
at the preſent ſtare of his Aﬀairs, and re- 
flecting, with great Anxiety of Mind upon 
what he might expect from this ſuddain re» 
turn of his Wive's Diſtemper. 

As the Agitation of the Wife had been 
much more violent, ſo it continued 'nort fo 
long ; and returning ſoon to her ſelf, the 
made {ome Reflections upon the loſs of thole 
Pleaſures, of which ſhe ſaw her Self depriv'd, 
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88 A NUT BE L 
A certain reſtleſs Spirit that ſhall be namc- 
leſs, ſuffer'd few Moments to paſs withour 
demanding a Reaſon of the Spirit of Dil 
eord, why it ſhould Sacrifice its Intereſt and 
Pleaſure to it thus to no purpoſe. 1 his Spi- 
rit, Which particularly influenceth thoſe of 
the Fair Sex, but chiefly a-Nights when they 
cannot Sleep, had irs defired Etiect upon our 
Lady, ſo that Reſigning her Self up purcly 
to the Condudt of Nature, ſhe awaked her 
Husband as ſoon as was day, deſigning to 
aſcribe all paſt Diſorders to a ſtrange Power, 
which is neither Natural nor Human. 1 an 
ſatisfied, {aid She, in the lucid Interval I enjoy 
at preſ.nt, that our Spirits did not immediatcly 
leave us,. when our Iriſh Dor Commanaded them 
to be gone; but if youll take my Advice, my 
Dear, but too Unhappy Husband, we will go a- 
gain and ask him for a flronger and more effettu- 
al Charm. 
The, poor Husband, oppreſſed with Grief, 
as he was, and fainting under the Severity 
of his Deſtiny, Judge if he was not very 
glad to find {o unexpected a Calm, and ten- 
derly afieted with this amorous Return in 
his Spouſe : Let us bemoan, my Dear, ſays he 
| fo her, Let ws bewoan our common Misfortunts, 
ard go 4 Second time to ſearch a Remedy, which 
at ft ime could not phtain, 
The Wife was agreeably ſurprized at this 
Diſcaurſe ; far inſtead of a trouþleſome D- 
#97 whole Inſults ſhe expected, ſhe happily 
JOU!) 


fo 
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» E founda Man Fender and Compaſſionate, who 

ve her Comfort for that very Uneaſineſs 
fie had given him; and of which he himſelf 
1 I had bore the greateſt ſhare. — * 
- They ſpent an Houror Two to polleſs one 
another with a mutual Confidence, and pla- 
cing all their Hopes in the mighty Skill of 
the Phyſician, they rerurned to the Houſe of 
Monſieur de Comminzges, in order to procurea 
more powerful Relicf, than that which they 
had cricd before. 

Scarce were they entred into the Houle, 
but the 1riſh-man perceived them, and cal- 
ling them pretty loud,that he might be heard 
by all the Company ; Come, lays he to them, 
Publiſh the Miracle which has been effetted inyon, 
and make your Acknowledments to that all Puiſ- 
ſant Power, which has Delivered you from the 
wretched Slavery under which ye groaned. 

The Wife immediately Replied of her 
own Head , That as for the Teſtimony 
he demanded of them, they were ready to 
give him one of the Obſtinacy of the De- 
vils, but not of his Skill. For in Truth, Ye- 
zerable Father, added the ; Since your fine Ope= 
ration they have Tormented us, as it were out of 
ſpite, more violently then ever. 

Teu are Incredulous,cried out our good 7riſh- 
Mar in a wonderful Paſſion or at leaſt Ungrate- 
ful, who Malicieuſly deny thoſe Benefits ye have 
received. Approach hither, Approach; that [ 
may Gonviet you of Ineredwlity, or a 

| on 
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When they came near him, he nicely examin- 
ed all the Lines of their Faces. He particular 
ly obſerved their Looks , and as if he had 
diſcovered in the Apple of their Eies ſome 
Impreſſion of theſe Spirits; you arein the Right, 
ſays he, ail amaz'd ; you are in the Right, they 
are not yet diſlodeg'd. They are too deeply rooted 
in your Bodies to ſurrender at the Firſt Sum- 
mons, but they muſt hold faſt indeed, if the 
words I am going now to pronounce, don't Ejei 
them. | : 

« Leave, you accurſcd Race,an Habitation 
* of Repoſe roo good for you, and go and 
* Rave forever in places, where dwell Hor- 
* ror, Madneſs, and Deſpair. 

'Tis dene, my Friends, you are moſt certainly 
Delivered: But Return no more, I intreat ye. | 
owe my Time to all the World, and you hav: had 
as much of it as comes to your ſhare. 

Now our Patients ſuppoſed themſelves at 
the end of all their Misfortunes : Thns Day 
{cemed as Happy to them as rhe firit of their 
Marriage, and the Night was expected with 
the ſame Impaticnce, as that of their Nup- 
tials had been formerly. This Night to 
much deſired came, bur Alas! How ill did 
it Anſwer their ExpeCtations ! | 


Y _—— ah. «@ C—L— ——_—_—_—_ —_— 


Too much Love cauſes the Shame of Lo-_ 
vers, and I lcave the Reader to imagine the 
great Confuſion of an Adventure, 


Wher? 
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Where exceſs M4 Defire, 


Does extingui the Fire. 


Twas Happy for the Husband, that his 
Wife accuſcd rhe Devils that were innocent; 
For ſhe was now ſatisfied that our Famous 
Phyſician was a right 1riſh-maz, who, for 
all his Pretences, had nor Skill enough ro 
Conjure down an Zzns Fatuwus. Sometimes 
ſhe impured to her Self this Non-perform- 
ance of her Husband, afcer the Example of 
the Span;ſh Women, who attribure ro rthem- 
ſelves, in theſe Occaſions, the Failings of 
their Lovers; as being perſuaded thar the 


force of their Charms ought neicher to ſub- - 


- mir to the Infirmity of Nature, nor to the 
Power of Witchcraft. | 
Thus our Wife, who accuſed her Husband 
in every thing elſe, where he was moſt In- 
nocent, juſtifies him where he was moſt De. 
ficient, in paying the Conjugal Tribute; and 
rather choſe ro impure a want of Love in 
him, to a want of Charms in her ſelf, than 
to a real Defect, which would prove. Etcr- 
nally Deſtructive of her Pleaſures. But as 
a Lady doth not willingly Entertain a 
Thought rhar hurts the Interaſt of her Beau- 
ty, She immediately recalled in her Mind 
the Malice of the Devils, and turn'd her 
Confuſion into Anger againſt the Jriſh-man, 
who had not Skill enough to Eject them. 

We 
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We hw, ſays She, wich anger ſparkling 
in her Eyes, we have been too long mad: 
Fools of by this ſorry Bogg-Frotter, but now I 
find that 'tis hr” 1 to expect our Delive- 
rance from him, However it is not enough that 
we are Unadeceived; Faſtice Obliges us to Unat- 
C:ive others as well as our Selves, and to make 
known to the World, th: Roguery of theſ: 
Quacks. 

My Dear, Reply'd the Husband, 7 un- 
doubtedly True, that the Misfortune of this Night 
 & purely owing to our Devils. The Iriſh-man 
thought to Banter, but they reſolved to Ridicsle 
him and us in their Turn. Tou know me, and 
IT know my ſelf; ſuch a flrange Impotence cou'd 
not Naturally happen, I ſay it cou'd not Natural- 
ly happen, and I dare Swear there was Witch- 
craft in the Caſe. But my Drtar, continued 
he, when you take the Impoſtor to Task, don't 
mention the Particulars ; and lit nothing, 
flip, which may tend to our Shame. All Fami- 
ly Secrets onght to be Conceal:d: But this in 4 
more particular manner. 

The Wife had like to have relapſed into 
one of her old Fits to ſee herſelf ſuſpeted 
of ſuch an Indifcretion : But not to embroil 
things anew, that were tending to a good 
Accommodation, ſhe promis'd ſo to manage 
her Self, that none bat the 7riſh-maz ſhould 
find fault with her, 


We 
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We uſually ſeek the Night to conceal our 
Shame, but the Day here appeared to dil- 
perſe it; and theſe unhappy Perſons who 
were not yet well recovered of their Mil- 
fortune, got up with the Sun, who enlivens_ 
all things, in hopes their Atfairs wou'd 


change for the better. 


They roſe out of their Bed with more 
Tranquillity, than they had found there, and 


| after a {mall Breakfaſt, and a little Conver- 


ſation to Fortifie their Bodics, and Recon- 
cile their Minds, they went in Peace and 
good Union towards the Houſe, whither 


they had gone twice with Confidence, and 


from whence they had twice returned with- 
out any Relief. They received Advice there, 
that the 7riſh-»9an was gone to St. Fames's to 

rform ſome Wonders there, at the Inſtance 
of Monſieur 4 Autigny, fo well known to all 
the World, for one of the moſt agreeable 
Men that ever was. Behold then ſome of 
the Prodigies which I Remarked atS. Fam s's, 
with leſs Credulity than the Multitude, and 


With leſs Prejudice than Monſieur d' Anubieny. 


Already did the Blind ſuppoſe they taw 


that Light they did not ſee; already did the 


Deaf imagine they heard, and heard not; 
the Lame already thought they were grown 
Well; and the Impotent reaſlumed in Ima- 
gination the firſt Ule of all their Limbs. A 
itrong /4ea of Hcaith had made the Sick for- 


get their Diſtempers ; and Imagination which 
was 
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was no leſs Adtive in the Curious, than in 
the Sick, gave the Firſt a falſe Proſpect thrs 
their Deſire of Secing,as it gave a falſe Cure 
to the Second, thro their Deſire of being Cu- 
red. 

Such was the Power of the 7riſh-man up- 
on our Minds : Such was the force of our 
Minds upon our Senſes. Thus nothing was 
| talked off bur Prodigies; and theſe Prodi- 
gies came from ſo grear an Authority, that 
the Aſtoniſhed Mulricude receiv'd them with 
Submiſſion, whilſt ſome more knowing Per- 
"OK durſt not Reject them by their Know- 
ledge. | 

- — DEAGY and Slaviſh Knowledge al- 
ways pays Reſpect to an Imperious and Au- 
thoriz'd Error: The Soul was Weak when 
the Underſtanding was Sound, ad thoſe who 
ſaw beſt into theſe imaginary Cures, durſt 
not ſpeak their real Sentiments among a 
Prejudiced and Deluded Herd of Believers. 

Such was the Triumph of the rif-man, 
when our Couple couragiouſly broke through 
he Crowd, to come and inſult him in 
all his Majeſty. Art not thou aſhamed, ſaid 
the Wife to him, 70 abuſe the Simple and Cre- 
_ dulous People as thou deft, by pretending to a Pow- 
er, which thou never hadſt > Thos haſt enjoyn'd 
our Devils to leave us in Repoſe, and they have 
but Tormented us the more fort. Thon ha 
 Commanaed them to be gone, yet they ſtill perſes 
cute #s, notmithſtanding thy Orders, and equally 

Deridt 
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Deride our fottilb Creaulity, and thy ineffettual 
Impotence. 

The  Husband continued the ſame Re- 
proaches with the ſame Contempt, ſo far as 
to refuſe him the Name of Impoſtor, becauſe 
| there was need of Capacity, ſaid he, for an_ 
Impoſtor, and this miſerable wrerch wanted 
even that; which was only ſupported by the 
. Superſtitious Belief People had ofhim, that 
Spirits were at his Command. 

Our Prophet loſt his Speech with loſing 
the Authoricy which made him Venerable ; 
and this formidable Power, came to nothing, 
ſo ſoon as there appeared Perſons bold. 
enough to diſown it ; Thus Surpriz'd, Non- 
pluſt and Confounded,our 7riſhmwax withdrew, 
and went out at the Back Door. 

His Confuſion extreamly mortified the 
Aſſembly, there being nothing that a Man 
receives with ſo much ſatisfaction, as the 
Opinion of a Miracle, nor leaves with more 
Difficulty and Concern. 

As for Monſieur d'Anbigny, he ſoon reckan'd 
this Prophet in the ſame Claſs with others, 
whom he had tryed ; being relolved for rhe 
futureto keep to thoſe of the Country, with- 
out any Inclination to make uſe of New Ca- 
mers;out merely becauſe they were Strangers. 

All the Company retired, aſhamed of thejr 
Eaſineſs to be abus'd, and yer vexed at the 
Loſs of their Error. Our Married Couple, 
Glorious and Triumphant, 'enjoyed the _ 

ures 
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ſures of Victory, withour any further 
Thoughts of the Devils; and Monſieur 
4 Aubigny, who eaſily paſſed from one Opi- 
nion to another, quitted his former Belief 
of our Miracle-monger, to give himſelf the 

leaſure of Laughing with me, at what had 


appen'd. * 
Ar my breaking out into a ſudden Fir of 


Laughter, the Husband turned his Head to+ 


wards us, and perceiving Monſieur d' Aubizm, 
hecame civilly up to him to excuſe himſelt for 
what he had done in his Houle, without ask- 
ing his Permiſſion, Mr. d' Aubigry Anſwered 
him very Courtcouſly, and gave him Thanks, 
not only for diſabuſing the Publick, bur al- 
{o for undeceiving himſelf in particular. 


The Wife immediately took her part in 


the Converſation, which did nor rendcr it 
leſs agreeable ; for altho' ſhe was really Ex- 
travagant, yet it was a fort of Extravagance 
which proceeded rather from her Humour 
than her Mind : But cow ſhe took Care to 
conceal it; and we talk'd of nothing but 
Mirth and Pleaſantry, when Mr. 4'Aubign 
 Entertain'd them with the graveſt Diſcourſe 
in the World, which I little expectcd. 
Tam,lays he,a Perſon of an acknonledging Tem- 
per, and lhould be unerateful if I did not draw you 
out of your Error, after I have been oblig'd to 
| you for drawing me out of mine. As it was not 
enough for your own M:nds to tcrment you,and that 


there muſt be ſomething cl(z beſides a lone Marri- 
aze 


| you fo long. There is no Man but is ſometimes at 4 
lofs with himſelf. 1s it f gry you ſhould Believe 
that you mere Poſſeſs d with Evil Spirits 2 The 
Wiſeſt are weary of themſelves, after they 
have been weary of others: And would you hav? 
a Husband and Wife, who are always of dif- 
ferent Minds, and different Humours, to Live 
Eternally together without Diſeuſt, without Vex- 
ation, and without Diſputes > Believe me, Sir, 
of a Hundred Married Couples, Fourſcore and Ten 
at leaſt are Pofſeſſed, after your Faſhion, with- 
eut any of the Devil's Aſſiſtance to make them 
| fo. The only difference T find between them and 
| you is, that they ſuffer their Misfortunes with Pa- 
tience, and conceal them with Diſcretion, whereas 
you importune Heaven and Hell for yours, in lay- 
ing your Unhappineſs on Demons that are Inxs- 
cent, and in ſecking a Supernatural Aſſiſtance when 
there x no occaſion for it. 

What may paſs for a rcal Prodigy, was 
the ſudden Alteration in the Husband and 
his Wife, upon the Diſcourſe of Mr. 4” 4#- 
bigny ; they look'd upon themſelves with A- 
ſtoniſhment, aſham'd of having been rheir 
own Devils,when there was nothing of Poſleſ> 
ſion, bur only contrariety of Humours in the 
Caſe. FE 

The Husband was the Firſt who returned 
from his Confuſion to give a Thouſand 
Thanks to Mr. a Aniizny, for having given 
them the rue khowledge of rheir Misfor- 

H tiring 
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are togive you that uneaſineſs which has perſecnted 
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tune. But, Replicd the Wife, doth this knor. 1 


leave make us &r the leſs unhappy ? And don't w 


is much want a Remedy againſt the Torment of 


Marriage, as we theught we did againſt that of th: 
Devils? © 

When I obſerved Mr. 4 Anbigny ready to 
ſay {omething plcalant upon fo merry a Sub- 
ject, | had a mind to preſerve to him the 
Meric of a Gravity, which was not ordina- 
ry with him. Whercupon I immediately 
cook up the Diſcourlc. 

Of all th: Remedies one can uſe to all:wiate the 
Troubles of Marriaze, 1 know noze, (aid I to 
them, more ſure, wor more wiſely practiſed, than 
that of Believing ones ſelf more Happy than others; 
and to remain in this Error, -in Caſe one 1s mt 
ſtaken in it. Tou will like an Engliſh Provert, 
vetter than all the Reaſons [ can alledge to you, 
*© Fe that lives ia this World without being De- 
** ceived, is an unhappy Man. To convince iu 
how far the pleaſure of Deceit goes, the preatiſ 
of your En:mies makes himſelf agreeable, when ht 
impoſes upon yoa,and the beſt of your Friends ſeldom 
unaecerve you, but you are offended with them. 

Monficur 4d'Aubj2ny, weary of his Gravi- 
ty, was now minded toend the Conference; 
and after the uſual Civilities at parting, cve- 
ry ore returned tg his Home, extreamly well 
fatisfied. | | 

Monſieur 4'Aubizny had afterwards a very 
particular Conference with the Woman, who 
conmrary to the Regeived Rules of Mar: 

1 - lh 
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i riape, that oblige us to tell no Tales out of 
| School, acquainted him with all that had 
| happen'd during their imaginary Poſſeſſion. | 


a. — —— 


—_ 


am—_—— 


4 FETTER MA 
Monſieur ol OLONNE. 


| | A $S ſoon as I heard of your Diſgrace, 1 


did my Self the Honour 'to write to 


| you, to let you fee how much { am Con- 


ccrn'dat it: and the buſineſs of this Letrer 
is to let you know that you ought at lea(t 
to avoid that troubleſome Companion , 
Melancholy, at a time when it is not in your 
Power to rclith Joy. 

If you have any honeſt Gentlemen where 
you are, their Converſation may make fome 
amends for that which you have loſt. Bur 
if you find none there , Books and Good 
Cheer may help ro ſupply char Defect, and 
give no ordinary Conlolation. 

[ ralk Magiſtcrialy to you, not thar I pre- 
ſume upon the Superiority of Underſtand- 
ing. But I fancy | have ſome Right co at- 
ſume an Auchority over Perſons that are 


Novices in Dilgrace, by the long Experience 


I have had of Misfortunes, and unhappy Re- 
Voiutions: 


H 2 Amongſt 


Pwr ii” FAIRIES Aer <A 


mo A LATTER 


Amongſt the Books you are to chuſe f | 
your Entertainment in the Country, apply Þ 
your ſelf principally to thoſe that ſtrike in-Þþ 
with your Humour, rather than thoſe that Þ 
pretend to fortifie your Mind by Argument 
and Reaſons. The laſt engage with you Þ 
Diſtemper, which is always done ar the ex- Þ 
pence of the Perſon, in whom this trouble. Þ 
{ome Scene is Ated; The Firſt make it to Þ 
be forgotten, and it is no hard matter to 8 a 
make Joy ſucceed to obliterated Gricf. 

Syſtems of Morality arc only proper to Mt 
{cr the Conſcience in good Order, and re- ſl tr 
trieveit from Confuſion ; and I hayec (cen ſee Þ tc 
veral Grave and Compoſed Men come out of [| n 
Its School, whoſe awkward Prudence made Is fi 
**<m Ridiculous. Ev 

Men of true Senſe nced none of thele Le» I vi 
Qtures; for they have all che Materials with- | tl 
in them; asthey know whar's good purely by 
the exactnels of their Taſte, ſo they are dil- i b 
poſed ro it by their own motion. Not but | Þ 
that there are certain Occaſions, where its il h 
Aſſiſtance is not to be rejeRted ; bur where Il t 
we want its Aid, we may well enough get If £ 
clear of theſe Occaſions. c 

If you were to bleed to death, you might 
Read Seneca, and imitate him: But for my | | 
part I wou'd rather chuſe the Indiffcrence of Wl t 
Fetronins, than anafiedtcd forced Conſtancy, | ) 

f 
[ 


which is not obtain'd withour great Difficul- 


ty. 
If 


4 LATTER mn 
If you were of a Humour to Devote your 
MY elf for your Country ; I would adviſe you 
to Read nothing bur the Lives of thoſe Old 
J Romans, who courted a Glorious Death for 
J the good of their Nation : Bur conſidering 
J your preſent Circumſtances, I think you lic 
T under an Obligation to live for your (&If, 
I and to ſpend the remainder of your Life as 
agrecably as you can. 
Now this being your Caſe, leave off all 
ſtudy of Wiſdom, which will neicher con- 
tribute ro the Jeflening of your Troubles,nor 
| to the regaining of your Pleaſures. You 
-_ ſeek for Conſtancy in Sexeca, but will 
find nothing in him but Seyerity. Plutarch 
will be leſs troubleſome, however he 
will make you Grave and Serious, rather 
than Sedate. 
Montagne will make you know Mankind 
| better than any other. But after all, this 
| Man with all his Glimmerings. of Knows 
lege, which are uſeful indeed in Proſperity 
to teach Moderation , has nothing bur 
fad and afflitting Thoughts, which ferye to 
dee him in the bad. 
Let not the unhappy then learn from 
Books to be Diſturbed at our Miſerics, but 
to Laugh at our Follies. For this Reaſon 
you will prefer the Reading of Lacian, Pe- 
ironizs, and Don Quixot, before that of Seneca, 
Plutarch, and Montagne, But 1 recommend 


to you Dor (Qzixor above all, Let your Ate 
H 3 fliction 


2 4 LETFER. 
fiction be what it will, the Fineneſs of his 
Ridicule will - inſenfibly make you reli 
Mirth. | 
You will tell me perhaps, that I was not 
of {o gay a Humour in my own Misfor. 
tunes, as I appear to be in yours; and thatit 
is unfriendly for a Man to beſtow all his Con- 
cern upon his own Misfortunes, and be in- 
diftcrent to, nay, and even Merry with the 
Calamities ofhis Friends. I thould agree with 
ou in that, if I behaved my ſelf fo: Bu 
[ can honeſtly affirm to you, that I am no 
leſs concerned at your Exile, than your Self, 
and the Eaſineſs which I adviſe you to, is 
| In order to have a ſhare of it my ſelf, when 
I {hall ſee you capable of receiving ir. 
- As for what relates ro my Misforruncs, if 
I have formerly appeared to you more at}liQt- 
ed under them, than I ſeem to you ar pre- 
ſent, it is not ghar I was ſo in cftect. I was 
.of. Opinion, that Diſgraces exactcd from us, 
the Decorum of 'a Melancholy Air ; and that 
this apparent Mortification was a Refpect we 
owed to the Will of our Superiours, who ſel- 
dom think to Puniſh us without a Deſign to 
Attlict us. But then you are to know, that 
uncer this ſad Out-ſide and Mortified Coun 
tenance, I gave my ſelf all the Satisfaction 
 Tcould find in my ſelf; and all the Plca- 


{ure I could rake in the Correſpondence of 


my Friends, 
» Aﬀecr 
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| LETTER 
After having found the Vanity of thar 
ave Temper we learn from Morality, I 
ſhould grow ridiculous my elf, if I continued 
ſoſerious a Diſcourſe; upon this ſcore I ſhall 


- quic the Subject, and give you ſome Ad- 


vice that ſhall be leſs croubleſome, than In- 
ſtrutions. 

Adapt, as much as poſſibly you can, your 
Palate and Appetite to your Heaith; ris a 
great Secret to be ablc to reconcile the Agree- 
able and Neceſſary in Two Things, which 
have been almoſt always oppoſite. 

Yet after all, to arrive at this great My- 


ſtery, we want nothing but Sobricty and 


Judgment; and what ought not a Man to 
do, that he may lcarn to chuſe thoſe delici- 
ous Diſhes at his Meals, which will keep both 
his Mind ana Body in a good Diſpoſition 
all che remainder of the Day 2 

A Man may be Sobcr without being De- 
licate ; bur he can never be Delicate without 
being Sober. Happy is«he Perſon that en- 
joys both rheſe Qualities together / He doth 
not ſeparate his Dict from his Pleaſure. 

Spare no Coſt to procure the Wines of 
Champagne, tho' you were 200 Leagues from 
Paris. Thoſe of Bureunay have loſt all their 
Credit with the Mcn of good Taſte, and 
ſcarce do they preſerve a imall Remainder 
of their old Reputation with the Merchants. 

There is no Province that affords excel- 
teat Wines for all Scalons, bur Chimp one. Ir 
| H 4 1urcntihgs 
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104 A LETTER. 
furniſhes us with the Yin 4 A4y; d' Avery, 
Douill: till Spring; Teſſy, Sellzry, for the reſt 
of the Year. 

If you ask me which of all theſe Wines1 
prefer, without being ſway'd by the Faſhion, 
which has introduc'd a falſc Delicacy. I will 
maintain that the Vin 4 Ay is the moſt Na. 
tural of all Wines, the moſt wholſome, the 
molt free from all Terrene Smell, and of the 
molt exquiſite Agrecablenels , in regard of 
its Peach-Taſte which is peculiar to it, and 
is in my Opinion, the Chief of all Taſts. 

L.X.C.V.F.I. and H. VIII. had each of 
them their Houſes in Ay, in order to the more 
curious making of their Wines. Amongſt 
the greateſt Aﬀairs of the World , in 
Which thoſe Princes were more or leſs con- 
cerned, it was not the leaſt of their Cares 
to haye the Yin a? 4y in their Cellars. 

Be not roo deſirous of Rarities, bur be nice 
in your Choice of what may be had with 


convenience. A good wholſome, natural 


Pattage, which is ncither too high nor too 
little {cqſoned, nor too much Jelly, is to be 

referred for common Ule before all others, 
as well for the ExaQuneſs of its Taſte, as for 
the Advantage of its Ule. 


Tender juicy Mutton,good Sucking Veal, 


White and Curious Barn-door Fowls, Fat 


Quail taken in the Country, Pheaſant, Par- 
fridge, and Rabber, all which haye an a- 
agreeable Sayour in theis Taſte, are the rrue 

| Meats 
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| Meats which may help to furniſh your Ta- 
| ble all the Seaſons of the Year. The Wood- 
Hen is particularly to be Eſteem'd for its Ex- 
celiency, bur is not to be ſought after where 
you or L are, by reaſon of its great Rarity. 

If you arc oblig'd ro be at a Neighbour's 
Publick Treat, you may Commend the Hare, 
the Stag, the Roc-Buck, the Wild-Boar, 
bue eat none of them: Ler the Ducks and 
Teal have your good Word roo, Of all Brown 
Fowl the Snipe aſone is ro be commended, 


in Favour of its Taſte, tho' it is ſome- 


what prejudicial ro Health. 

Look upon all Olioes, and Kitchin Com- 
poſitions, called Ragows, or Force-mears to 
be lirtle better than Poiſon. If you ear bur 
lirrle of them, they will do you bur little 
hurt ; if you eat a great deal, it's impoſlible 
but cheir Pepper, their Vinegar, and their 
| Onions muſt Ruin your Taſte art laſt, and 
loon cauſe an Alteratjon jn your Health. 


Your Sauccs, if you make them as fim- 
ple and plain as is poſſible, cando no harm 
at all. 

Salt and Orange are the moſt General, 
and moſt natural Seaſoning. 

Fine Herbs are wholſomer, and have ſome- 
thing in them more exquiſite than Spices; but 
they are not equally proper for every thing. 
One mult uſe them wich Judgment in Meats 
where they are molt agreeably ; m— 
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bute them with ſo much Diſcretion, that 
they may improve the proper Taſte of the 
Meat, without making their own diſcerned. 

Having thus Diſcourſed ro you of the i 

Quality of Wines, and the Propertics of | 
Meats, 'tis neceſſary ro come to the moſt 
proper Countel for the according of the Pa- 
late to the Body. 
Ler Nature incite you to Eat and Drink 
by a ſecret Diſpoſition, which is lightly per- 
ceived, and doth not preſs you to.it through 
Neceſlity. 

Without Appetite the moſt-wholſome nou- 
riſhment is capable of Hurting, and the molt 
agrecable of Diſguſting us. 

With Hunger, the Neceſlity of Eating is 
a (fort of Evil which cauſes another after rhe 
Meal is over, by making us Eat more than 
we ſhould. 

The Appetite prepares, if I may fo ſpeak, 
an Exerciſe for our Heat in the Digettion: 
Whereas Greedine(s prepares Labour and 
Pains for ir. 'The way co kcep us always 
in a good Temper, is to ſuffer neither too 
much Emprtineſs, nor too much Repletion; 
that ſo Nature may never be tempred to fill 
it ſelf greedily with what it wants, nor im- 
patient to diſcharge its Load,  « 

This is all that my Experience has been 
able to furniſh me with, in relation to Read- 
ing and Good Chcar; Before I conclude, I 
Will add a word or. Two concerning Love. 

PI [t 
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If you have a Miſtriſs at Paris, forgether 
as ſoon as ever you can; for She will not 
fail to change, and it is good to be before- 
hand with the unfaithful. 
| A Perſon amiable at Court aims at be- 

ing Belov'd rhere, and where ſhe is Loved 
ſhe Loves to the end. 

The Ladies that preſerve a Pallion for ab- 
* ſent Perſons, raiſe bur little in thoſe that 
{ce them ; and the Continuation of their 


Love to the Abſent is leſs an Honour to. 


their Conſtancy, than' a Scandal to their 
Beauty. 

\ Thus, Sir, whether your Miſtreſs Loves 
another, or whether ſhe Loves you ſtill, good 


Senſe ought —_— you lcave her as De-. 


ccitful, or as\Contemned. 

Nevertheleſs, in caſe you live to ſee an 
end of your Diſgrace, you ought not to put 
an end tg your Love; A ſhort Abſence cx- 
cites Paſſion, whereas a long one deſtroys 
It. 

What way ſocver your Mind turns, give 
not a new weight to it by too much Seri- 


ouſneſs. Diſgrace is but too heavy of it 


ſelf. | 

Practice in your Exile, what Petronizes did 
at his Death. Amove res ſerias, quibus gravis 
tas, & conſtantie gloria peti ſolet. Tibi at ill, 
Levia Carmina, & faciles werſus, 
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8 ALE7TTER. 

There are ſome, whoſe Misfortunes haye 
rendered them Devout by a certain ſecrer Pit. 
ty, which a Man is apt to Entertain for him. 
FAA proper enough to diſpoſe Men toa more 
Religious Life. My Diſgraces never gave 
me this ſort of Compaſſion. 

Nature has not made me Senſible enough 
of my own Misfortunes. The Loſs of my 


Friends might be able ro excite in me thoſe 


tender Sorrows, and thoſe nice Afﬀflictions, 
out of which may be ſtruck a Senſe of De- 
votion in procels of time. 

I wou'd not Adviſe any one to reſiſt that 
Devotion, which ſprings from Compaſſion, 
nor that which gives us an Aſſurance. 

Both one and tother agreeably rouch 
the Soul, and confirm the Mind in a ſweet 
Repoſe; bur all Mcn, and particularly the 
Unhappy, ought to Defend themſelves with 
Care from a Superſticious Devotion, leſt it 
ſhould make their Misfortunes Blacker. 
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Of the PLEASUR E that 
WOMEN take m their 
BEAUTY. 


T HER E is nothing ſo natural to Per- 
ſons of the Fair Sex, as to take a 
Pleaſure in their own Beguty. They pleaſe 
themſelves as much as 'tis poſſible for others 
to pleaſe them, and are the firſt that diſco- 


ver their own Charms, and fall in Loye 


with them. 
But the Motions of this Seif-Love are ſo 


much tlie {weeter, as they are hardly ro be 
perceiv'd ; for Self-Love only flatters ; bur 
Loye of another nature, when it comes to vi- 
{it us, makes us fecl it ro fome purpoſe. 

This firſt ſort of Love is naturally formed 
in them, and has themſelves only for irs Ob- 
jet. The Second comes from without, and 
is cither cauſed by a ſecret Sympathy, or by 
the violence of an amorous lmprellion. 

The one is a Good that only occaſions 
Pleaſure, but yer ir is always a Good, and 
laſts as long as their Beaury does. The 
other is capable of rouching them more ſen- 
bly, but is more (abject rg Change and Al- 
teration. 
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116 Of the Pleaſure that Women 
Beſides this advantage of Duration, which 
' the pleaſure that the Ladies take in their 


Beauty, has above a common Amour, we | 
may add the following one, viz Thar a. 


Beautiful Woman is more concerned to pre- 
ſerve her Beaury than her Lover ; and ſhews 
leſs teaderncſs for a Heartalready vanquith'd, 
than Vanity aad Oſtentation, to extend her 
Conqueſts. Not bur that ſhe may very well 


be allowed to be concerned for her | 
Lover ; but her Reaſon will direct her ſoon- 
er to part with what jhe loves, than to loſe 


and ruin what cauſes her ro be beloved. 


There is a certain fort of a pleaſure, tho' 


*tis in a manner impo{lible truly to deſcribe 


it, which we feel in deploring the Dcath of 


one we love. 

Our Love ſupplies the place of a Lover 
in the Reign of Grief ; and thence proceeds 
that delight in Mourning, which has its 
Charms. 1 


Ceaſe Thyrlis, ceaſe, Ly an Wll-tim'd Relief, 
To Rob me of my beſt Companion, Grief. 
Sorrow to me all lovely does appear, 


It fills the place of what I held ſo dear. 


Bur *tis not ſo with the Loſs of Beauty. 
This Loſs isa full Conſummarion of all other 
Calamities; ir cruelly rebs the Ladies of the 
hopes ever to receive any Pleaſure as long as 
they live. | 


As 


'v 


| take in their Beauty. III 


As long as a Woman is in full 
of her Beauty, no Misfortune can befall her, 
which the cannot in ſome mealure alleviate. 
But when once that Bleſling has left her, all 
the other Advantages of Fortune will never 
be able co give her any tolerable Satisfaction. 
Whereever ſhe goes, the Remembrance of 
what ſhe has loſt, or the Conſideration of 
what ſhe has ar preſent, will give her a 


Thouſand Inquierudes. 
In ſuch a caſe, her beſt Remedy is to em- 


wo” 


ploy all her Diſcretion to make her {elf ea- 
ſie under that unfortunate Condirion. Burt 


Alas! Whar an unpalatable Remedy is ir for 
a Woman, who has once been Adored, to 
abandon ſo dear a Vanity, and come back 
co her Reaſon? 'Tis indeed a new and mor- 
tifying Experiment, after a Perſon has been 
uſed ro Entertain her ſelf with ſuch agreea- 
ble Thoughts. 

The laſt Tears that Beautiful Eyes reſerve, 
arc ſpent in bewailing themſelves, after they 
are effaced out of all Hearts. The only 


Perſon char {till laments a loſt Beauty, is the 
miſerable Poſleſlor. HH 


One of our beſt Poets endeayouring to 
Comfort a great Queen for the Loſs of her 
Royal Spouſe, would make her aſham'd of 
the extravagance of her Afﬀliction, by citing 
to her the Example of a certain Princeſs in 
Deſpair, who ſo wholly abandon'd her (elf 
io this Weakngſs, that ſhe reproached the- 

_—_ — Stars, 


poſſeſſion 
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112 Of the Pleaſurs that Women 


Stars, and accuſed the Gods for the loſs of 


her Husband. 


Boldly ſhe charges every Power above. 

(So much her Reaſon's Govern'd by her Lowe) 
With all that frunful Anger can inſpire, 
When Grief inaulz'd, renews the glowing Fire. 


But finding that- the Horror of Impiety was 


not ſtrong m_ to make any Impreſſion 
on a Mind fo - diſorder'd by Grief ; for his 
laſt and concluding Reaſon, he repreſents 
to her, that ir was her Intereſt ro be Sedate, 
as if he had no better a Remedy apainſt this 
Exceſs, than to put her in mind of the great 
Injury it did her Beauty. | 


. Thoſe charming Locks the rad:ft Hands would 
are. | 

And yet they ſuffer ky your own Deſpair. 
Alas! What Crimes have thoſe fair Treſſes 
done? 

Think what a Train of Conqueſts they have mon. 
Is Grief fo Crnel, or your Rage ſo Blind, 
That toyour Self you muſt be thus unkind. 


He excuicd the Ladies for paying ſome 
Tribute to their Sorrow, but he never par- | 


dons them the Sin of making themſelves lcls 
amiable. This is a Tranſgrefſion thar he 


imagines will cafily create a Horror in them, 
Without urging any farther Conſiderations. 


Ic 
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' Of the Pleaſure that Women 113 
It had been mere impertinence rohave endea- 
youred to reduce them by Reaſon; bur tolet 
before their Eyes the Intereſt of their Beauty; 
was the ſtrongeſt Argument he could think 
of to oppoſe to the Obſtinacy of rheir Grief, 
and he knew nothing beyond that, which 
was capable to reform this Extravagance. 
That we may fully know how far the La- 
dies are Devoted to their Beauty, let us con- 
ſider the moſt Retired and Solitary amongſt 
them. There are ſome in that ſtation who 
have renounced all Pleaſures; who arc wean- 
ed from the Ilntereſts of the World ; who en 
deavour to pleaſe no body, and whom no 
body pleaſes. Bur amidlt all this Coldneſs 
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and Indiflerence for every thing elſe, they : 
ſecretly flatter themſelves, ro find they are 
{till agrceable. 


' There are others that abandon themſelves 
to all forts of Auſterities; yer it they acc 
dentally happen to ſee themlclves in a Glaſs; 

; you ſhall hear them Sigh, to behold fo Mes 
lancholy an Alteration. They 'do every thing 
that helps to disfigure their Faces with all 
imaginable readineſs, but can't endure the 
"ght of them when they are once disfigus 
red. 

Nature that can conſent to. deſtroy hers 

felf out of Love ro God, fecretly oppoſes its 
ſelf ro the leaſt Change of Beauty, out of a 
Principle of Self Love that never dies with 


vs: 
| Lef 


114 take in their Beauty. 


Let a fair Perſon retire into what place 
ſhe pleaſes, ler her Condition be what it wil, 
yer her Charms and Features are {ti}] dear ty 
her. They will be dear to her even in the 
time of Sicknels; and if her Sickneſs goes as 
far as Death, the laſt Sigh that paſſes from 
her, is more for the lois of her Beauty, than 
for that of her Life. 


A LET TER v the 
Count de B. R. 


/ OU ask me what I have been doing 

all this while in the Country, and ſince 
the Place cou'd not furniſh me-with agrec- 
able Converſations, whether I did not take 
great pleaſure to Entertain my Self in Con- 
templation. [I will cell you then without 
AﬀeQation, that I endeayour to divert my 
ſelf as much as poſſible, where I am. Evc- 


ry Country has irs Rarities, which we lea 


not withour ſatisfaction; and the moſt Sa* iſ * 


yvage places have their Pleaſures, if we ars 
in a Capacity to uſe them, 


It cannot otherwiſe happen, bur that cve- 


ry thing muſt diſpleaſe me, whenever I be- 
gin to employ my ſelf in Meditation ; for 
to ſpeak ſoberly upon the Matter, we ne- 
of 
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yer fail to be tireſome to our ſelves, in to0 


long and too ſerious a Commerce with our 
own Thoughts. 


it imprints upon us 1 don't know what ſort 
of a Mournful Air, barcly with thinking 
upon the wretchedneſs of our State. Oh 


live happy, he muſt make but few Reflexi- 
ons upon Life; nay, he mult often depart as 
it were, from himſelf, and amidit the Pleas 
ſures which exterior Objects furniſh him with, 
ſteal from the Knowledge of his own Mile- 
ries. |. 

Divertiſements have borrow'd their Name 
from the diverſion they give us from tireſome 
Objeas, to thoſe that are pleaſing and a- 
greeable. This ſufficiently ſhews how dif- 
ficult a matrer ir is to overcome the hard- 
ſhips of our Condition by any force of Mind; 

and that a Man may turn them away from 

him by Dexterity and Addreſs. 

_  Inetiect,chule the firmeſt Soul upon Earth; 

can ſhe digeſt wirhour regrer the knowledge 
. of what we are, and of what we ſhall one 
| day be? As for my part, I believe ir almoſt 
1mpoſlible ; bur tho' by a long Habirude and 
Solid Reaſoning, we may arrive to fuch a 
paſs, as to look inditierently upon all trou- 
| bleſome Objects whatever ; yer they will ar 
| leaſt give us an Auſtere Humour, far from 
any Sentiments of Pleaſure, nay, from thy 
\ery Idea of Joy. 0 "Tis 


Solitude has this peculiar to its ſelf, that 


ſtrange condition of Man! If he intends to 
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116 A LETTER. 


Tis the diſtinguiſhing CharaQer of Gol 
alone, that he can view himſelf, and ther, 
find perfe Felicity and Repole. We ca 
ſcarce caſt our Eyes upon our ſelves, but we 
there diſcover a Thouſand Defects, which 
obliges us to ſeek elſewhere, that whichis 
wanting at home. 

Glory, Reputation, and Fortune, arc 1 
mighty Rclief againſt the Rigours of Naturc, 
and the Milſcriesof Life. Thus we had Wil. 
dom given us for no other end, but only to 
regulate theſe Goods, and to directour Con: 
duct ; bur let our Stock be never fo gre 
we ſhall find it ſtands us in ſmall ſtead, when 
we are alarm'd with the Pains and Ap- 
proaches of Death, 

I know there are ſeveral Perſons who pre- 
pare themſelves againſt it by ſolid Reflexions, 
and by Deſigns well Concerted : Bur it ge 
nerally ſo happens, that the extremity of 
Pain daſhes all theſe fine Reſolutions topic 
ces ; that a Feaver throws them into a Dt 
lirium, or that by doing every thing out df 
Seaſon, they are ſtrangely fond of Life, whe! 


they oughr to take up a Reſolution of quit 
ting it. 


Theſe empty Pretenders ſa vain and high flying, 
That Preach up a Conſtancy without Relenting. 
Reſemble the Fop, who as he lay Dying, 
 Begg'd his Maker to give him Three Tears 
Repent in, CT. 


To | 


A LETTER 117 


To ſpeak properly, all the Circumſtan- 
es of Death regard only thoſe that remain 
zehind. The Weakneſs, the Reſolution, the 
Tears, the Indifference, all is cqual ar the 
laſt Moment; and 'tis very Ridiculous to 
imagine that this ought to be conſidered 
by thoſe, who are going to be nothing them- 
ſelves. 

There is nothing that can effetually Con- 
quer the horror of this Diſſolution, but a 
firm Perſuaſion of another Life ; and Arming 
our ſelves wich Confidence, ſo to fortific our 
Minds, as to Hope every thing, and Fear 
nothing. | 

In Truth, 'tis impoſſible not ro make ſome 
Reflexions upon a thing ſo Natural ; nay, 
a Man muſt be guilty of a ſtrange Eflemina- 
cy not to dare to think of it. 

We may ſay the ſame thing of Sadnels, 
and indced of all forts of Grief; *ris a Chi- 
' mera fora Man to wiſh to Diſengage him- 
ſelf abſolutely from chem. I may add, that 
| they are ſomerimes lawful, and I think then 
| reaſonable on certain Occaſions. 
| An Indifterence is perfely Scandalous in 
ſome ſorts of Misfortunes. A Tendernels is 
juſtly paid to the Calamities of a Faithful 

Friend ; but then we are to oblerve, that as 

our Grief ought to be rare, lo irought to be 

ſoon laid aſide. 
After having obſerved the greateſt part of 

Pcople that hunt after their Pleaſures, 1 
fe + 1 nn 
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118 A LETTER 

have diſcover'd Four ſorts of them, and Ian lt ar 
apt to perſuade my elf, that I know all their MW Þ 
Sentiments exactly : They are the Senſual, I 
the Haſty, the Cholerick, the Voluptuous, 
and the Delicate. 

The Senſual apply themſelves more groſly 
to that which is moſt Natural; and like 
other Animals, follow their own ſimple Ap- 
pctires. I 

That which touches the Voluptuous, 
makes an Impreſſion upon the Senſes, which 
reaches as far as the Soul. I don't mean 
that Intelligent Soul, from whence procceds 
the Light of Reaſon, bur a Soul more mixt, 
and intcrefſed in the Body ; which rhe Pal- 
ſions caulc to Languiſh, and which may be 
tickled with all manner of Pleaſures. 

The Cholcrick have a more lively Scnfe, 
and a more violent Soul; Senſible of Im- 
preſſions, and full of Heat inall their Move- 
ments. 

The Mind has a greater ſhare in the taſte 
of the Delicatcs, than in that of others. To 
theſe we owe our Inventions and Refine- 
ments in Luxury ; without chem Gallantry 
had been unknown ; Muſick harſh and rude, 

and our Eating mean and ill ordered. To 
theſeare we indebted for theFruditus Luxwus of 
Petronics, and all thoſe exquiſite Diſcoveries, 
the Politeneſs of our Age has made. Bur 1t 
muſt be confeſt, that if theſe Perſons are in- 
genius in preparing Pleaſures for others,they 
7 7 | are 
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A LETTER| mug 


are fruitful in Diſguſts for themſelves, and 


having too great an 1:2 of the Perfeion of 
Things, are over-difficult to be pleaſed. 
I bave made ſome Obſervations too upon 


the Objects that pleaſe us; and methinks I 


have remark'd very particular Differences in 


| them. 


There afe a ſlight ſort of Impreſſions, that 


if you'll pardon the Expreſſion, only glance 


upon the Soul, and employ it for the time 


upon agreeable things, where it is fixed with 


Comp'acency, withour the leaſt Jnrerventi- 
on of Care to diſturbirt. This we call Agrce- 


| ableneſs; and it is Conformable enough to 


the Humour of the moſt Virtuous Perſons, 
who mingle this ſort of Pleaſure wich their 
molt Serious Occupations. 

I have obſerved another, which the An- 
cients called Molities, a ſoft voluptuous Im- 
preſſion, that flatters and tickles rhe Senſes, 
and diffuſes it ſelf deliciouſly all over the 
Soul. From hence ariſes a certain Lazineſs 
that inſenſibly robs the Mind of its Vivacity 
and Vigour; ſo that being once Charm'd 
with it, 'cis a difficult Matrter to ſhake off {q 
{wect a Lethargy. | 

Diſagreeable Subjects are felt aftrcr a man» 


ner quite oppoſite to this. They do violence 


to the Senſes 3 the Soul is wounded hy them, 


_ and this proceeds ſo far as to give a Di- 


ſturbance and Inquierude ro the Mind. 
Byt the highel} Degree of Meri in Ob- 
| I 4 jos, 
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jeas, is that which is touching ; which pe 
netrates even to the bottom of the Hear, 
which raiſes the fineſt Images in our Minds, 
and moves us after the moſt tender manner 
imaginable. 

It is hard to ſpeak of it well, and there 
is no Expreſſion but comes infinitely thort 
of what thoſe Perſons Enjoy that are aficd- 
cd by it. Theſe Tranſparts and Deliqui- 
ums proceed from .the want of Proportion 
between the Objects, and the Soul thac re- 
ceiycs the Impreſſion of them Whether it 
is, that not being able to contain our 
{elyes, we are as it were carried our of our 
ſelves by a ſort of Raviſhment, or that over- 
whelmed with Exceſs of Pleaſure, we faint 
away under the weight of it... 

I ſhould never have done, if I were mind- 
ed to purſue all the differences, that are to 
be found in ſo copious a Subje&t. The belt 
way is tochuſe what we find moſt Conform- 
able ro our Taſte, to our Inclination, or to 
our Genjus. 1 

 Ler gay Perſons ſearch after Diverſion and 
Joy ; ler the Indiffterenc content themſelves 
with what 1s Agrecable ; Let the Delicate 
Refine upon the moſt Curious things ; Let 
paſſionate Souls ſuffer themſelves to be rouch- 
ed with render Objects, provided that Rea- 
jon baniſhes all Diſorder, and corrects the 

This is all I had to (ay to you, upon the | 
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ALETTER. 
Article of Pleaſure. It now remains, that I 
ſay ſomething of a Mind which is reſtored 
to it (elf, and enjoys a perfect Degree of 
Tranquillity. 

We are not always taken up with our 


Paſſions; and it is to be feared, that inſtead 


of Taſting true Liberty, a lazy, unactive 
Scene of Repole, may throw us into a ſtate 
of weariſomneſs. However, that time which 
a Man renders tedious to himſelf by his ſul- 
len Humour, is no leſs placed to his Ac- 
count, than the ſweeteſt part of Life ; and 
thoſe Melancholy Hours, we deſire to paſs 
away with ſo much precipitation, do full as 
much contribute to fill up the meaſure of 
our Days, as thoſe that eſcape us with Re- 
ret. | 

I am not of their Opinion, who ſpend 
_ their time in complaining of their Condition, 
inſtead of thinking how to relieve and ſwee- 
cen 1t, 


Unhappy Knowledge, ſource of all our Woes, 
Deſftruitive of our Pleaſure and Repoſe ; 
Why,when ſome dire miſchance has been ſuſtain'd, 
Should the ungrateful Image be ritain'd? 
Muſt we to Grief this ſlaviſh Fomage pay, - 
| As figh our beſt, our deareſt Hours away 2 

Or to improve the preſſures of our doom, 


Muſt we bewail the paſt, and fear the Ills to come > 


I freely leave theſe Gentlemen to their. 


Murmurs, and take what care I can to cx- 
| rract 
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tract ſome Comfort fzom thoſe very things 
they complain of : I endeavour to Entertain 
my ſelf with an agreeable Remembrance of 
what is paſt ; and to furniſh my ſelf with 
pleaſant /deas of what is to come. If I am ob- 
liged to Regret any thing, my Regrets are ra- 
ther Sentiments of Tenderneſs than of Grief, 
If in order to avoid any Evil, we muſt of 
neceſſity foreſee it, my Fore-ſight never goes 
ſo far as Fear. 'Tis my aim, that the know- 
ledge of feeling nothing that troubles me, 
and the Conſideration to ſee my ſelf Free 
and Maſter of my ſelf, ſhou'd give me the 
Spiritual Pleaſure of good Fpicurus. I mean 
that agreeable Indolence, which is not, as 
the vulgar imagine, a State without Gricf, 
and withour Pleaſure ; bur a Pure and Deli- 
cate Joy, which proceeds from a Repoſe of 
Conſcience, and a Serenity of Mind. 
Afterall, whatſoever Tranquillity we find 
in our ſelves, let us take care to keep it 
with us as long as we can. *Tis an calic 
leap from theſe ſecret Joys to inward Griefs; 
and there is no leſs good Husbandry requi- 
red in the Enjoyment of our own proper 
Goods, than in the uſe of thoſe that arc 
External. Who does not know that the 
Soul is tired to be always in the ſame po- 
ſture, and that art long Run, ir would loſe 
all its Vigour; if it were not awakcn'd by 
the Paſſions > + bk” ” 


In 
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In ſhort, a Man muſt make but very few 
Reflexions upon Life, if he deſigns to paſs 
it happily ; nay, he ought to uſe a quitedif- 
ferent Conduct. He muſt often Steal, as ir 
were, from himſelf, and amongſt the Plea- 
ſures that Foreign Objeds give him, forget 
the knowledge of his own Misfortunes. 


To Thyrſis. 


Ne'r break thy Reft with the Defiens of Fate, 
For he that ſtill improves his preſent State, 
That follows Time, inſenfible to Fears : 

And counts his Pleaſures rather than his Tears. 
( Pleaſe. 
With Eaſe and Freedom Taſts the Foys that 
And diſtant Ills ne'er break his Virtucus Eaſe. 
His Mind employ'd in innocent Repoſe, 
No real Grief, no gloomy Moments knows. 
-  Hde keeps a ſweet Remembrance of the paſt, 
And hugs the preſent while the Tranſports laſt : 
 Heſteals from the Chagrinthe future gives, 
And as the happy Minutes come, he Lives. 
He Rules his Paſſions with a Sovereign Sway, 
Ana makes inferior Appetites Obey : 
Sometimes his Reaſon meets the coming Foy, 
And with kind Nature Dittates does comply, 
Favour, a Bleſſing «, he does Deſire, 
And Glory does his attive Soul Inſpire: 
Tet both he ſees without a jealous E ye ; 
And State-Convulfions don't his Reſt deſtroy. 
From Virtues Golden Mean he never [werves, 


And meither fears the Thunder, nor deſerves. 
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In the ſame Sircam his Foys and Virtues flow, 

He looks on Heaven, yet ſcorns not Earth below, 
When Natare calls him to another State, 

He does not vainly Murmur at his Fate. 

Dull Volumes of the Schools he throws away, 

And Heav'ns Decrees does patiently obey. 


EZ LETTER © 
AM. JG. E.L. D.P. 


Can't tell how you'll requite the good 
| Services I have done you. Ingratitude 
was never ſo Rampant as now. How- 
ever, I can aſſure you, that after Fourteen 
Years of our being acquainted together, 1 
never ſuſtained the Intereſt of my Friend 
with ſo much Vigour, as upon this occaſion. 

Whatever Reaſon you have given Madc- 
moiſelle de Lewville ro complain of you, She 
ſpeaks of your Action with a great dcal of 
Modeſty, and without conſidering that you 
broke your Word with her, She has Gene- 
rolity enough to juſtify you, whenever an 
opportunity ſhall offer ir ſelf. Bur rhe Ar- 
guments of Monſieur d« Rowville, that arc 
infinitely ſharper than a 7#rkiſh Scymiter,Slaſh 
and Cur on every ſide, ſo that your Hum- 
ble Servant, who now ſpeaks to you, has 
received aboye "Twenty Wounds, and is a- 
fraid he ſhall find it a hard matter ro get 
Cured of them. | Yeſterday 
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Yeſterday he gave us the Genealogy of 
your Family, and todo him Juſtice, all your 
dead Anceſtors are much oblig'd to him. 
Two Hundred years art leaſt before Lews de 
la Trimouille, he found ſeveral conſiderable 
Perſons of your Race. Neither their Alli- 
ances, nor their Titles, nor their Govern- 
ments, nor their Great Places, nor yet their 
Great Eſtates were forgotten. Bur after all 
this, he made you Travel in an ordinary 
Waggon. 

To carry on this Afﬀair, he enter'd into 
the Intereſt of Monſieur de B. D. and de- 
fended Monſieur de Tillet with ſuch plauſible 
Reaſons, that all the Company declared 
themſelves in his Favour. Ar your Return 
ſhew your Niceneſs in your choice of Peo- 
| ple, and you will find whom © talk to. 

Monſieur de la Rochefoucaut ſays the ſame 
thing, which I ſaid formerly, that it was a 
Copy of Monſieur de S. who is a great Ori- 
ginal on his ſide, as you are on yours. He 
was of Opinion, that your Manners ought 
to be different. 

The Friendſhip of Monſieur the Com 
maudeur of Sowvre has a certain Delicacy in 
it which does not diſpleaſe me. He takes 
it 311, rhat after a Converſation Four Hours 
long, and a Confidence of ſeyeral Years, 
you cou'd ſo Politickly conceal this Merry 
Journey from him, 


Don't 
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Don't give me occaſion to ſpeak of Mon- 
fieur the Commandeur of F. My Hairs are 
ready to ſtand an end ro ſee what [I ſee. 
Monſieur F. in a Tumbrel! Ler us talk 
no more of it, he is one of our Friends : 
but you muſt nor take it amiſs that | paſs 

from Gentlemen of good Breeding and all 
that, ro ſower Muſty Fellows with Beards, 
that make a terrible clutter. | 

There was more Arguing Pro and Con Ye- 
ſterday upon your departure, than upon the 
Death of Guilemet. M. B. after a little ſhrug- 
ging of his Shoulders, talked of rhe Equi- 
page he carried with him to Bowrboy, andaf- 
ter what manner he has been always uſed to 
Live. 

'Tis a long while, replies MH. B. very ob- 
ligingly, ſince | have been one of Monſieur 
Fs Friends. Had | known of his Journey, 
I wou'd have oftcr'd him a Coach and Six 
Horſes. The greater part of our Grave Gen- 
tlemen with Beards murmur'd aloud : and 
B. B. after he had made a world of new Pro- 
teſtations to walk it afoot , as long as he 
lived, Engaged his Honour and Word, that 
he wou'd never put his Head within. the 
Orleans Coach. 

The Diſpuce became inſenſibly very vexa- 
rious, and if Monlicur M. had not broke off 
his Converſation, the Lord knows when it 
wound have ended. All on a ſudden he got 
up from his Scat, and in a Voice thar is 

7 >> 


Obey'd wherever it is heard : Gentlemen, Gen- 
tlemen, ſaid he, *Tis no pleaſure to me to hear all 
this Talk about my Father-in-law. Every thing 
my Father does becomes him, even this Jy 
of bis in a Tambrel, Come, Come, he's wery we 

' in a Tumtlrel ; what he has done, he has done out 
of a Principle of Modeſty: So Genilemen, for the 
love of God Talk no more of my Father-in-law. 

Theſe few words impoled a Silence upon 
thoſe that were in the greateſt Heat. Every 
one retired to their own Home, and all own'd 
that they had gone too far. 

As for me, I went directly to change my 
Shirt,” ſo Weary, and ſo Fatigu'd with ha- 
ving Defended you, that in my Conſcience 
I ſhan't be my own Man again theſe Three 
Weeks. 

I don't know whether Monſieur de Y 


was minded to -appear your Friend, or 


whether he had any private Reaſons to De- 
fend the Orleans Coach: Bur he ſpoke of you 


and the Coach with ſo much Eloquence, that 


the Harangue he made at Mar's, at the De- 
putation of the Eſtates, fell infinitely ſhort 
of it. 'Tis true, the Succeſs did not Anſwer, 
for he convinc'd no body. The only diffe- 
rence is,that he has nor loſt you One Voice z 


and unleſs I am much milſtaken,the Reaſon of 


that is, becauſe you had not One to loſe, 
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A LETTER to Mon 
iwr 1X L- 


O U left me yeſterday in a Converſe 

tion that inſenſibly became a furious 
Diſpute. There was every thing ſaid, that 
can be alledged Pro or Cox, either for the di(- 
grace or advantage of Learning. 

It is not neceſlary to acquaint you with 
the Parties ; you need only know they were 
both of them —_— very much to main- 
tain their own Cauſe. B. having little Obli- 
gation to Nature for his Genius; and N. 
might ſay, without being ungrateful, chat 
he ow'd his Talent neither ro Arts nor Sci- 
EnCces. | | 
The occaſion of the Diſpute was this. 

Some body happen'd to commend the great 
Variety of Madam G's Knowledge: When 
N. all on the ſudden roſe from his Chair, 
and taking off his _ with a ſcornful Air. 
* 1am 11+ 10 belies Otrntiemen, lays he, If * Mi 
Fd cky Fre dam G. had known A more 
10 Prod Famous thanthe Cuſtoms of her own 
meant,who a a2 the Country, {be had continued 
World knows, wa; a there ſtill, To Learn our 
omen of Gre ] anguage and Cuſtoms; to 
Learning, and Ab. Fog 

dicared the Grownof PUT het {elf in a Condition of 
Sweden, : making 
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making a Figure Eight Days in France, ſhe 
has loſt all that ſhe had. See what good 
is come of her Knowledge and fine Learning, 
which you boaſt of ſo much. 

B. ſeeing ſuch an injury done to Madam 
G. whom he eſteemed ſo highly ; and to 
Learning in general, which he has fo great a 
value for, loſt all manner of Conſideration ; 
and beginning his Diſcourſe with an Oath. 
'Tis a piece of the higheſt Injuſtice, Aniwers he, 
to impute to Madam G. for a Crime the Nolleſt 
Attion of her Life. As for your :Awverſton to the Sci» 
ences, I dox't at all wonder at it : this « not the Firſt 
time that you have made Merry with them. If 
you read the moſt common Hiſtories, you would 
then be ſenfitle, that her Conduct i not without 
Example. * C. V. #© noleſs cele® * Hemeans 
brated for the Renouncing of his Charl.*the V. 
Kingdoms, than for his Conqueſts. Did not Dio- 
clefian quit the Empire, and Sylla the Dittas 
torſhip2 But all theſe things are utterly naknown 
to you, and tis down-right Madneſs to Diſpute 
with an Ignorant. To conclude, where can you find 
me any extraordinary Man, who was not a lan 
of Letters, and exquifite Knowleage. 

He began with Monſicur the Prince, and 
went on as far as Ceſar; from Ceſar ro Alex= 
ander the Great; and God knows how far the 
Matter had gone, if N. had rot interrupted 
him with ſo much Vehemence, that he wa; 
torced to hold his Tongue. 
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In treth, fays he, you might do mighty Feat 
here with your Caſars and Aledabiers Fir 
my part, I don't know whether they were Learned 
or Unlearned, it does not fignifie a Farthing : Bu 
this I am ſure of, that ever ſince I knew th 
World, no Gentlemen w:re oblig'd to ſ{ndy, bat on- 
ly theſe that were d:figned for the Church ; and 
now for the eenerality of them, they content them- 
ſelves with the Latin of the Breviary. As fo 
thoſe that are defigned for the Court, cr for the 
Army, they go Fairly and Honeſtly to an Aca- 
demy. There they learn to Ride the Great Hoſe, 
to Dance, to hanale their Arms, to Play upon the 
Lute, to Vault, Then comes a little Spice of the 
Mathematicks, and that's all, We have in France 
few ral 7 houſand Soldiers, and all of them Men 
cf Honour, By this means, ſuch aud ſuch Gen- 
riemen I could name to yon if I were minatd, 
made their Fortune. Latin! JI thank my 
Stars for't, ever fince I was Born, Latin has 
been thought Scandalous for a Gentleman. 1 know 
the great Qualities of Monſieur the Prince, and am 
hi Humble Servant. Bur / muſt tell you, that 
the late Count de knew how to maintain his 
Creait in the Provinces, and his Imereſt at Court, 
get was not able to Read. So the Devil a nord” 
of Latin, for my Mency, Gentlemen, Lut 4s much 
French as you pleaſe. 

It happen'd luckily for N. that his Ad- 
verfary had the Gout; otherwiſe hc had Re- 
venged the Quarrel of Latin, with ſome- 


thing more eficctual, than meer Bluſter and 
big Words. At 
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- Ar laſt the Conteſt was renewed afreſh. 
The former being reſolved to dye a-Martyr 
for his Opinion, and the other ſtill main- 
taining the Cauſe of Ignorance with great 
Ardour and Reſolution. When a Charita- 
ble Father who chanced to be in the Room, 
interpoſed to accommodate the Difference ; 
being raviſhed ro meet ſo favourable an op- 
portunity to ſhow his Wit and Learning. 
He Covgh'd: thrice very argon and. 

then turning himſelf towards the DoQtor, 
he thrice Sneer'd ( as your Men of the 
World uſe to do) at our pleaſant [znore- 
»ws. When he thought he had compoſed 
his Countenance well enough, Digits guber- 
nantibus Vocem, he (poke after this manner. 

I muſt tell you, Gentlemen, 1 muſt tell you, 
that Learning adds to the Beauty of Nature ; a»d 
likewiſe that a natural Genius gives a Grace to 
Learning. A Geniss of it ſelf, without Rule and 
Art, is like a Torrent that pours down irregularly: 
And Knowledge without a natural Talent, reſem- 
bles thoſe dry and barren Fields that are ſo diſa* 
greeable to the Sight. Now Gentlemen, the bu- 
fineſs s how to reconcile what yow have ſo unad- 
wviſedly divided, and to re-eſtabliſh an Union where 

ou have made a Diwvorc-; Learning is nothing in 
the World, but a perfett Knonledee, and Art # 
nothing tut a Rule that direfts Nature, And 
wou'd you, Sir, addreſling himſelf ro N. be ig- 
norant of the things you ſpeak of, and value yenr 
 felf cnly npon your nat ral Force, nhich i irre- 
K 3 gular 
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Lalar and far from EF erfection ? And you Mr. B, 
will you renounce the natural Beauty of the Mind, 
to render your [elf a Slave toiroubleſome Precepts, 
and borrow'd Knowleage? 

Come, come, replies N. very briskly, Let « 
make an end of this Diſcourſe; I woud rathe 
bear with his Knowledge, than with the long Hy 
Yangn? you have made us here. At leaſt he © Lt- 
conic, and I underſland you no better than 1 d 
him. 

The good Man, who was not of an irre- 
concileable Nature, ſoon ſuffer'd himſelf to 
be ſweetned; and to quit ſcores with N, 
preferr'd his agreeable Ignoranceto the Mag- 
nificent Words of the Father. 


— ——_———_ 
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A L ETTER to Madam L. 


O W violent ſoever my Friendſhip is,it 
has left me force enough to write to you 
with leſs Concern than I uſed to do. And 
to tell you the Truth, T am ſomewhat aſha- 
med to ſend you Country Sighs, which have 
neither the Sweetneſs nor Delicacy of thoſe 
you hear. Bur let them be what they will, 
I am oblig*d to venture them; and muſt en- 
deavour to make you remember me at 2 
time when all the world labours to have me 
be forgotten. - 
I don't queſtion but that the Interview of 
your Pious Mother, and the reſt of your 
| ' Godly 
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Godly Family was accompanied with abug- 
dance of Tears: To be ſure, to ſuch a Mo- 
ther's Tears, you paid a Civil and Reſpe&- 
ful Return, like a Well Bred Daughter. Bur 
then you know the World too well to have 


any real Tenderneſs for the Diſquiets of 


thoſe direct Ladies, whoſe Virtue is nothing 


elſe but a mere Arrtifice to deprive you of 


thoſe Pleaſures, which themſelves regret. 
'Tis enough that you ihew'd your Obedi- 


_ ence once, and Sacrificcd your Repoſle to a 


eomplaiſance,which perhaps you did not owe 
her ; ſhe is unjuſt, if after ſhe has exacted fo 
ſo ſevere an Obedience from you, ſhe pre- 
tends to regulate your Inclinations, and con- 
ſtrains the only Thing ſhe has left in your 


Power. 
We Love that which pleaſes, and not 


what is barely permitted tous; ſotharif you 


muſt demand Leave of your Parents, before 


you are ſufter'd ro Love, ſo well am I ac- 
quainted with their Humour, that I dare af- 
iure you, yowl have bur little occaſion ro 
be acquainted with that Paſſion, ſo long as 
you live. 

Bur perhaps this Diſcourſe may ſeem ve- 
ry impertinent to You, and conſidering your 
preſent Circumſtances, I ought rather to be 
apprehenſive of thoſe Perſons that Counſel 
you to Love, than thoſe thar forbid it. Per- 
haps you may follow the Advice I give you, 


_ | and Laugh at the Reprimands of your Me 
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134 take in their Beauty. 
' ther. How do I know but that this poo 
Mother offyours, to whom I wiſh ſo much 
miſchief, may be in my Intereſts; and that 
ro ſtifle a growing Friendſhip in its Birth, ſhe 
does not give you the liberty ro Love a Per 
ſon ſo remote from you. 


oo] have fad all the Boafon in the 


World to commend your Conſtancy and $c- 
| ſolution; bur I doubt whether a mere /az 
will be able to Diſpute it long againſt a Face, 
and Memory againſt Converſation. | have 
too great a Concern upon me, to leave the 
advantage of being preſent with you any lon- 
ger, to thoſe Gentlemen that daily behold 
you, and within a few Days, no manner of 
Buſineſs ſhall hinder me from throwing my 
ſelf ar your Feet. While you are expect- 
ing that | ſhould come and Entertain you 
with my Paſſion, remember how many 
Thouſand Oaths you have {worn to Love me, 
and only me as long as you Liyc. 


— 


— 


—_ 


Another LETTER to 
' the ſame Perſon, 


QU Imagine, Madam that I Hate you, 
and ſo far you are in the right on'r, 
if you Conſult the Reaſan [ have to ” 

; a, 


thar 
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* LETTER 
ſo, you may well believe that I Hate you 
hoſt abominably. But then if you conſider 
what a mighty Power you have always had 
over.me, you conclude rightly enough, thar 
it is not in my Power to Hate you; and to 
my Shame I acknowledge it, thar I (till 
Love and Doat upon you, after all the Cru- 
el Injuries you have done Me. 

The difference between yourand my way 
of Procedure is extraordinary enough ; you 
wiſh me iil becauſe you have been obliged 
by me; .on the other hand, I wiſh you all 
the Proſperity in the World, in ſpite of the 
ill Treatment | have received at your Hands. 
For God fake, Madam, Pardon me the [n- 
juries you have done me; Forget what I have 
done for you, and you will remove all the 


occaſion you have to Hate me. 


Ler us therefore, if you pleaſe, begin a new 
ſort of Friend{hip, where neither Reproach 
nor Juſtification, nor Quarrels, nor Recon- 
cilements, {ſhall have any thing tro do The 
only Motive of my Friendſhip is, becaule 
you are Lovely in all Refpects ; that of yours 
ought to be the Opinion you now have, or 
at leaſt, | deſire you to have, that I am an 

Honeſt, Well-mcaning Admircr of yours. 
Excuſe my Vanity. My Converſation 
with the Gaſcons could not give me a lets 
{hare of it, and provide [ ſtop here, you and 
I are ſufficiently even wich one another ; 
but I will by no means promiſe to imirace 
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choſe People in all things , particularly 
where you have any manner of Concern. 


A LETTER to Madam Q. 


Remember, Madam, that as I went to 
the Army, I begg'd of you to Love the 
Count of B. In caſe 1 thould be fo unfortu- 
nate as to meet my Death there; in which 
particular [ have been fo well Obey'd, that 
you do not hate him at all during any Life, 
to Learn ( I ſuppoſe) how to Love him the 
better afrer my Death. Madam, you have 
punctually Obeyed my Orders, and ſhould 
1 continue to give you the ſame Commillion, 
in all appearance you would (ce it carefully 
exccuted. | 
You may imagine, Madam, that I deſign 
to hide a real Grief under a pretended Gric- 
vance; and bcing ſo well acquainted with 
my Pallion, you cannot without difficulty 
perſuade yaur ſelf, that I ſufler a Rival with- 
our Jeaiouſic. Bur perhaps you don't know, 
Madam, that if I dare not complain of you, 
becauſe I Love youroo much, I darc not com- 
plain of him, becauſe I Love him litrle 
lels. And if you muſt of neceſſiry make 
me angry, Teach me whom I am to bc 
molt angry with, cither the Perſon who 
gocSto Rob me of my Miltreſs ; or you who 


iteal my Friend from me. 
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| Let the matter be how it will, you need 
- not give your ſelf much trouble tro appeaſe 
my Indignation. My Paſſion is too violent, 
ro allow the leaſt Interval to my Reſent- 
ments; and my Tenderneſs will always 
make me forget the Injuries, I have received ' 
from you. 1 Love you, tho' you are Per- 
fidious and Faithleſs, and only fear that a 
ſincere Lover is none of the Favourites of 
Heaven. Farewell, let us enter I beſeech 
you, into a new unknown fort of Confede- 
racy, and by a ſtrange Myſtery, let his, 
ler your, and my Friend{hip be only one 
and the ſame thing. 


he ——— —_— 


A LETTER to Madam D. D. 


Thought you had utterly forgot me, 

but by che moſt Ingenious, and ſurpri- 
Zing Conduct I ever ſaw, :you Treat me as 
if you only now began to know me. Up- 
on my Integrity I never ſaw ſuch a Civil 
Letter in my Life, and at the ſame time 
ſo very little oblging as yours. You have 
found out a way to Treat me with ſo Nice, 
fo Delicate an Indiffterence, that I cannot 
complain of you without Regret, nor com- 
mend you withour the juſt Imputation of 
Sotriſhnels. 

Generolity, Gratitude, and Obligation 
are the leaſt Words in all your Letter. Ir 
leems 
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ſeems for my ſake alone, you have been at 
the Expence of Learning all the Terms that 
are aſed in Complements, and have forgot- 
ren all thoſe that Expreſs the real Sentiments 
of Amity and Friendſhip. 

I muſt frankly own to you, Madam, 
that you Imitate your Mother's Stile per- 
fettly well. Ar firſt Sight, I riought [. 
had received ſome Mark or other of her 
 Ladiſhips good Memory : Beſides this, 
Madam, that Miſerable Fargo» of Calami. 
ties, and Misfortunes, and Deſtinies, with 
which it is all along Stuffed, don't agree 
with your Humour, but {zems to pro- 
ceed from ſome Perſon that labours under 
fome very Myſterious Diſcompoſure indeed. 

As for your ſelf, who as far as | can 
hear, never made a Farce of your Affliction, 
how came you to Pitch upon me, a 
Gods Name to tell your Stories, and fright- 
en with a Relation of ſuch Merry Milerics! 
Whar, am I good for nothing in rhe World, 
bur to be the Confident of your aticcted_ 
Melancholy and ſtudied Sorrows ? 

As it is Impollible for you, Madam, to 
become (o Inditterent ro me, as to my Colt 
I find I am to you, I was asking M. N. at- 
ter you, who told me that you Danced to'ther 
Day from Morning till Night, and chat one 
could: not be more agreeably Diverted, then 
the whole Company was by you. 


Adieu, 
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Adieu, miſcrable Perſon, perplexed with 
a long Series of Misfortunes, full of Grati- 
rude and Acknowledgement to thoſe, who 
rake any Part in your Miſeries. Adieu 
more Tenderly, a Thouſand times, than e- 
ver you writ Civilly to me, I conjure you 
to believe that you have not Civility enough 
ro Diſcourage me; and that I would.rather 
chuſe to be all my Life time the Confident of 
your Misfortunes, than to have nothing at 
at all to doe with you. 


—_— 


A LETTER to A. N. 


OU are upon the Point of making a 
very ſorry Gallant of a very good 
Friend; and | perceive that what I call'd 
Satisfaftion, when I was laſt with you, is 
now become Infenſibly ſome ſort of a 
Charm. I don't ſpeak this to Ridicule 
you , The very ſame Perſon who ſer ſuch a 
value upon your Malicious Imaginations, 
now Diſcovers in you ſuch touching Qua, 
lities, that they even make him Diſguſt your 
\ firſt Agreements. 
You always appeared very Amiable to 
me; but now I begin to feel with Emoti- 
on, What I was ultcd to (ce with Pleaſure. 
To ſpeak plainly to you, I am afraid I am 
in Love with you, if you will ſuffer me to 
Love you 5 For ar this preſent Wriring I am 
in 
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in ſuch a condition, that I can letit alone, if 
you don t like it. 

You muſt not expeRt from me any fine 
Thoughts, or any pretty Paſſions. I am 
wholly incapable of them, and freely leaye 
them to the Admirers of Madam C. Let the 
Drawing-Rooms make the moſt -on't : At | 
leaſt, permit Madam de N. to Define Love 
| by her own Fancy ; and don't envy thoſe 
vain, but miſerable Creatures, who in 
the Ruins. of their Faces, value themſelves 
upon their Wit that ſtill continues with them, 
at the Expence of their Beauty, that has de- 
{crted them. 

Perhaps, finding me ſo Brutal as to De- 
ſpiſe theſe fine things, you imagine I 
have given my ſelf up wholly to Exerciſe; 
Pray hearken how the Caſe {tands with me. 
I am indifferent in every thing ; and neither 
Nature nor Fortune have done any thing for 
me but what is common. / 

As I ſcarce fee, without Envy, thoſe Peo- 
ple that are Sumptuous and Magnificent in 
their Expences; ſo I cannot, withour ſome 
Diſpleafure, behold thoſe that are too much 
given to their Pleaſures; and if I durſt uſe 
the Expreſſion, I hate in ſome meaſure the 
Y's and the S's, becauſe I cannot reſemble 
them. | 

My Afairsgoalways in the ſame Track; 
[ never permir my ſelf to uſe any irregulari- 


ty, and Iftand in necd of a little Oeconomy 
ro 
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co make things even at theYears end, and paſs 

' a Winter's Night. 

| Not that I am reduced to the laſt Neceſ(- 
 firy neither. Bur to explain my ſelf Honeſt- 

ly, my Expence is ſmall, and my Revenue 

indifferent. 


Thus I have laid before you the Condition 


of my Afﬀairs; and the Circumſtances of my 
Fortune.Tell me now whether with theſe Qua-» 
lities I may preſume to ſer up for your Lover, 
or whether 1 am ſtill co continue your Friend? 
| As for my elf, Iam reſolved to take what 
pak you aſlignme; and if I paſs from Friend- 

p to Love without Difficulty, I am able, 
with as little Violence, to return from Love 
to Friendſhip back again. 


ALETTER to Madam de N. 


Am unjuſtly Accuſed for having too great 
a Complaiſance for Madam de Mazarin. 
There is no Perſon thar ſhe has greater Rea- 
ſon to complain of, than my ſelf. 
| For Six Months together | was Maliciouſly 
ſpying out ſomething in her which might diſ- 
pleaſe me; but in ſpite of all my Endeavours, 
I cou'd diſcover nothing there that was not 
roo Lovely, and too Charming. 
An Il|-natur'd Curiofity made meexamine 
every Lincament of her Face, with a Deſign 
| either to meer ſome Icregularity thereto ſhock 
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me , or ſome Diſagreements to rendee | 
me leſs her Adorer. But how unluckily did 
I ſucceedin my Deſign 2 Every Feature about 
her has a particular Beauty, that does not in 
the leaft yield to that of her Eies: And her 
Eies, by the Conſent of all the World, arc 
the fineſt Eies in the Univerſe. 

One thing I meet with, that gives me no ſa- 
tisfation, Her Teeth, her Lips, her Mouth, 
and all the Graces that attend 'em, are loſt a- 
monegſt the great variety of Beauties in her 
Face; if we compare them to thoſe fine 
Mouths, that of the greateſt Charm make up 
thoſe Perions whom we molt admire. They 
oblicerate and Eflace every thing which is 
not extinguiſhed in them ; and don't give us 
leave to conſider what is moſt remarkable in 
orhcrs. 

The Malice of my Curioſity did not ſtop 
here; I proceeded ro find out ſome Defett in 
her ſhape; and I found, I know not what 
Graces of Nature ſo happily, and fo liberal- 
ly ſcatter'd in her Perſon, that the Charms 
of other Perſons only ſcem to be Conſtraint 
and Afﬀecctation. 
| When Madam dz Mazarin pleaſed me too 

much in her negligent Air, 1 counſel'd her 
to have recourle ro Art, hoping that her 
Ornaments and her Drcls wou'd not fail to 
ruinc thoſe Natural Agreements. Bur ſcarce 
had the Drels'd her ſeit, but 1 was forc'd ro 
Confels that I never ſaw in any Perſon, fo 
great, and lo Noble an Air as hers My 
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My 111. nature was not ſatisfied with all 
'this; I had a Mind to ſee her in her Cham- 
ber amongſt her Dogs, her Squirrels, and 
her Birds ; hoping that the Diſorder of her 
Dreſs would make her loſe the Majeſty of 
that Beauty that aſtoniſh'd us at Courr. But 
here it is that ſhe is a Hundred times more 
amiable; hereit is thata more Natural Charm 
gives us a Diſguſt to all that Art and Indu- 
ftry cando ; here it is that the Freedom of 


her Wit and of her Humour leave none to. 


the Perſon that Beholds her. 

Whar cou'd the greateſt of her Enemies do 
more ? 1 wiſh'd ſome Sickneſs might invade 
her to undermine her Graces ; bur alas, we 
had more rcaſon ro complain, than ſhe had 
in her Pains. Her very Pains have a Charm 
thar docs us a greater Miſchief than ſhe ſuf- 
ters by them. 

After I had waited ſome time to ſce what 
wou'd be the Conſcquence of her Indiſpoſt- 
tion, Iendeavoured to raiſe her ſome Ene- 
mies, or to be of the number of chem my elf: 
With this Deſign I purpoſely contradict all 
ſhe ſays; I excite her Anger by ſome Dilpure; 
I imagine ſhe wrongs me at Play : 1 infinu- 
are to my ſelf all the Circumſtances of my 
Oppreſlion, to furniſh me with a Pretence for 
a real. Reſentment. Bur alas ! ro what pur- 
pole is all this troubleſome Induſtry Her 
ill Trearment Pleaſes inſtead of Provoking ; 
and her Injuries, more chirming than the Ca- 
refles 
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reſſesof others, have ſo many Charms, that 
they engage me to her Will. 

I paſs from her ſerious Moments to thoſe 
of her Gayety ; I was willing to ſee her Se- 
rious, out of hopes to find Ax lels agreea- 
blez Iwas willing to ſee her more free, think- 
ing to find her indiſcreet. When ſhe was 
ſerious, ſhe made me admire her Good Senſe; 
when ſhe was pleaſant, ſhe made me Love 
her Judgment. | 

She has ſome acquired Learning, which 
upon no occaſion betrays the Study that was 
employ'd to acquire it. She has ſome hap- 
py Thoughts that are as far from an affed- 
ed Art that a 207g us, as from a natural 
Exceſs that offends us. 

I have ſeen ſome Ladies that have got 
themſelves Lovers by the Advantage of their 
Beauty, and loſt them again through a defet 
of Wit. I have ſeen others that have Enga- 
ged Us to them by being Beautiful and Witty 
; together, and Diſcouraged us from a farther 

purſuit by their Indiſcretion, and want of 
good Condudt Bur in Madam de Mazrin, 
ifyou paſs from her Face to her Wit; from 
the qualities of her Mind to thoſe of her Soul, 
you will find, that every thing attracts you, 
that every thing faſtens and binds you, and 
that nothing can diſingage you. 

We defend our ſelves from the Triumphs 
of other Ladies by our Reaſon 2 *Tis Reaſon 


that either frees us,or ele ſubjects us ro its 
Power. 
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Power. | Our Love begins or ends our Rea- 
ſon. Here our Love cannot end, unleſs we 
loſe our Reaſon. F 

She knows as much as any Man can know; 
bur conceals her Knowledge with all the Diſ: 
cretion,that id reſtrved Woman oughtto have.” 

Whar 1 obſerve to be moſt extraordinary 
in Madam de "Mazarin , is that ſhe daily 
inſpires new Deſires; and that after a 
long Familiarity, ſhe makes us feel all 
the render ſweerneſles of a growing Paſſion: 

She is the only Perſon of her Sex, for 
whom one may be Erernally Conſtant ; and 
with whom one may enjoy every Hour the 
Diverſion of Inconſtancy. We never change 
for her Perſon : We change every Moment 
for her Attractions. One reliſhes in ſome 
manner, all that new, that lively Joy which 
Unfaithfulneſs in Love makes us feel, 

Sometimes her Mouth is abandon'd for 
her Eyes. Sometimes we leave her Eyes to 
gaze at her Mouth. Her Checks, her Noſe, 
her Eye-brows, her Forchead, nay, her Ears, 
(ſo much pains has nature taken to make eve- 
ry thing perfed in this Beautiful Body ) her 
Ears attract our Inclinations in their turn,and 
make us Taſte the pleaſure of Change. 

To conſider her Features ſeparately, once 
wou'd ſay that there is a ſecret Jealouſie 
between them, and that they are ſti]l buſted 
to attract Lovers. To conſider them in Con- 
junRion, and as they arc united and joyn'd 
L togethet J 
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inſpires new Deſires; and that after a 
long Familiarity, ſhe makes us feel all 
the render ſweerneſles of a growing Paſſion. 
She is the only Perſon of her Sex, for 
whom one may be Erernally Conſtant ; and 
with whom one may enjoy every Hour the 
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for her Perſon : We change every Moment 
for her Attractions. One reliſhes in ſome 
manner, all that new, that lively Joy which 
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L togethet J 
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rogerher, we ſce they form a Beauty, that nei. / 
ther ſuffers Inconſtancy for ir ſelf, nor fide- | 
lity for others. 


—__ — 


A Converſation of Monſieur de St. 
Evremont with Monſieur d' A. 


TY the followinz Diſcourſe it appears, that 
our Author was not over-much a Friend 
, of the Janſeniſts, whom he conſider'd as the Re- 
commenders of too auſtere a Syſtem , to pas 
with the Generality of Mankind, [I am en pal: 
ſanr, to inform the Reader, that in the French 
Copy, the word Janſeniſts is wot writ out at 
length, but only the Firſt Letter : However, ſince 
"tis plain the Author mcant them; whatever 
Reaſons he had, not to name them at large, the 
Tranſlator did not think himſelf Obliged to fal- 
low that Condutt. 


Having one day recounted to Monſieur 
44 ——the Converſation which I had with 
Father C. --- Ir is not reaſonable, ( ſays he # 
me, ) that you ſhould find more Freedom 
amongſt the Jeſuits than amongſt us. Take 
the pains ro hear me, and I dare be confr- 
cent you'll find me no leſs a Man of Ho» 
nour, than the Reverend Father whom you 
mention'd to me. 

| muſt tell you that we have a World of 
Ingenious Men that take the part of the Fa#- 
ſenifts in their Works; of vain impertinent 
Diſcourſers 
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Diſcourſers, that to do themſelves the 
Honour of being thought F -»ſenifts , raiſe 
continual Diſputes in all Houſes where they 
come; of Wiſe, Able Men, that prudently 
manage both the one and the other. 

You will find amongſt the firſt Great | 
Learning, a Faith welt enough Principl'd, 
oftentimes too much Hear, and tometimes a 
little Animolity. | 

In the Second Claſs there is much Obſti= 
nacy and Fancy. The leaſt uſeful of them 
fortifie their Party by their Numbers; and 
thoſe that are conſiderable, give ir ſome Cre 
dit by their Quality. 

As for rhe Politicians they employ each 
| of them their Talent ro Govern the Ma- 
chine, by Ways and Reſorts unknowa to 
the particular People, whom they ſer on 
work. y 

Thoſe that Write or Preach upon Grace, 
that handle this Queſtion which is ſo celc- 
brated, and has been ſo often diſcuſſed. Thoſe 
that place the Councils above the Pope 
who oppoſe themſelves -ro his Infallibili- 
| ty; who defeat the great Pretenſions of 
| the Court of Rome, At with a good Faith, 

- and are effetually Perluaded of the Truth of 
what they ſay. 

Our Directors are bur little concerned for 
_ the different Sentiments of the Doctors. 
Their aim is to ſet Council againſt Coun- 
£il, and Church againſt Church, ro make 

; bs Þ a great 
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a great Party in the Church, and a preat 
Faction in the Stare. 

They are for making a Reformation in 
tie Convents, but don't think of Reform | 
- ing themſelves; they exalt Penance to the | 
Skies, bur never practiſe it ; they recommend 
the eating of Herbs to thole People that have 
a mind to diſtinguiſh themſelves from the 
re(t of their Brethren, by a few Singulari- 
ties ; bur at the ſame time, they are lo com- 
Plaiſant to their own Bodies, as to Eat evc- 
ry thing that Perſons of the beſt Rank uſe 
ro Ear. 

After all, our Politicians, ſuch -as I have 
deſcribed them, do the Fanſeniſts more.Ser- 
vice by their Directions, than our Writers do 
with all their Books. ” 

'Tis their Sage and prudent, Conduct that | 
ſupports us; and if ever Mohitieur ade G. B. | 
Monſieur de L. Monſieur d& C. Monſieur 4c 
B. fail us, unleſs I am mightily miſtaken, 
we ſhall find a great Change among(t the 
Fanſeniſts. The reaſon is, becauſe our Opi- 
nions will hardly {ubſiſt of themſelves. They 
commit an everlaſting Violence upon Nature; 
they take away from Religion all that Com- 
torts us, and in the room of it, place Fcar 
and Grief, and Deſpair. | - 

The Fasſeniſts, who by their Good-Will, 
would make every Man a Saint, are f{carcc 
able to find out Ten Men in a Kingdom, to 
make ſuch Chriſtians as they would have. 

Chriſtianity 
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Chriſtianiry without queſtion is Divine, buc 
they are Men ſtill char receive it ; and whar- 
ever Meaſures we take, we ought to: accom” 
modate our ſelves to Humane Nature. _ 

Too auſtere a Philoſophy. makes few Wiſe 
Men; too Rigorous a Government few Good 
Subjeas; too harſh a Religion, few Religi- 
ous Souls, I mean, that will long continue 
ſo. | | 
Nothing is durable that is not ſuired ro 
Nature. Grace ir ſelf, of which Monſieur 
A—ſpeaks ſo much, accommodares it ſelf to 
it. God makes. uſe of. the Dociliry of our 
Minds, and the Tenderneſs of our Hearts, 
to cauſe himſelf ro be Receiv'd and Lov'd 
by us. _. 

"Iris certain that your Auſtere Caſuiſts cauſe 
a greater Averſion to themſelves, than to 
Wickednels. The Pennance oy Preach up, 
perſuades the /znorant to prefer the Eaſe the 
find in continuing ro be Wicked,to the Dif 
cu/ties 1n getting free from V ice. 

The other Extream appears equally Vi- 
tious to me. I hate thoſe Sullen Mclancho- 
ly Spirits, that fancy there is Sin in every 
thing ; no lefs do | hate thoſe Eaſy Complai- 
ſant Doctors that admit it no where; that fa- 
vour the Irregularities of Nature, by making 
themſelves Secret Partifans of Evil Manners. 
In their Hands the Goſpel allows us more 
Indulgence than Morality does ; and Religi- 
on as it is managed by them, oppoles all 
L 3 Manner 
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manner of Crimes more feebly than Rea. * 
ſon. | 
I Reſpect Virtuous, Inteiligent Perſons, 
that Judge foundly of our Actions ; thar ſe 
_ riovſly Exhorrt to. what is Good, and diſſuade 
ts, as much as in them lies, from what is 


Wicked. 


I heartily wiſh rhart a juſt and nice Diſcern- | 


ment would make them know the real Dif- 
ference of Things ; Thar they wou'd diſtin: 
puiſh the EfeRt of a Paſſion from the Execu- 
nn of a Deſign ; That they wou'd diſtin- 
puiſh a Vice from a Crime, and Pleaſures 
from Vices; That they wou'd Excuſe our 
Weakneſſes, and Condemn our Diſorders: 
That they would not confound Light, Sim- 
ple, and Natural Appetites, with wicked 
and perverſe Inclinations. Ina word, 1am 
for a Chriſtian Morality, neither too Severe, 
nor r00 Indulgent. 


Of Fr tendſhip. 


_ HE firſt Friendſhip in the World, is 
that which aroſe in the Boſom of Fa- 
milies: The continual Habitude of being al- 
ways together, and of conſidering, thar we 
Are as 1t were, of the ſame Blood; the ſame 
Opinions mn which we are brought vp; 
Fo 
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the Conformity we find between one another; 
the Communication of Secrets, of Afﬀairs, 
and Intereſts ; All rheſe things contribute as 
much to its production, as Nature it 
ſelf: They Conſecrate ap leaft the Name of 
Brother, Siſter, and the reſt, as much as the 
Tye of the ſame Blood. For whatever is af- 
fixmed of certain Natural Inclinations, which 
a Man feels at the meeting of thoſe Relati- 
ons, 'Who.arc :as yet unknown to him; it 
is certain that the Examptes uſtd to prove it 
are either Aggravated or Extraordinary ; and 
and that we ſhould Treat one another like 
meer Strangers, if we were not accuſtomed to 
canſider-chem as our ſecond ſelves. This there- 

fore is the firſt Conjunction of our Hearts. 
 _ Tr were to be wiſhed that this firſt Friend- 
ſhip-would contivue during Life in the (ame 
 Condition,wherein wefind it in our firſt Years. 

But it decays inſenfibly. In the firſt place, 
by the great aumber of Perſons whereof a 
Family is compos d:: For it is a certain Prin- 


j  ciple, that Friendſhip cannot long ſubſiſt be- 


tween many Perſons. Beſides, a_ Man leaves 
his Family in order to eſtabliſt himſelf in the 
World. He enters by Marriage into new 
Alliances, or. by profeſſing a particular Pie- 
ty, he goes out of his Family, without ha- 
ving the pleaſure of adopting another. Thus 
he contracts en one tide, 'in ſome forr, 
-an Obligation to forger his Parents ; 
and on the other, a Duty of Loving new 
| L 4 Ones 
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ones. Whar ſhall I ſay of the Intereſt which 
{9 often divides Families > But ſuppole there is 
nothing of that inthe caſe, yer a bare Separa- 
tion, leſſens ſomething of the firit Aﬀection, 
During this Abſencey/ a Man' inſenſibly Con- 
tradts - particular Habits, ' whether for the 
Condudt of his' Life, or for his Fortune, or 
in Relarion ro:the Government of his Fami- 
ly. The firſt Bond of Friendſhip is ſcarce of 
any further uſe afterwards, than ro make us cx» 
ert our {elves ſomewhat more, than otherwile 
wewould do, if they were not our Relations; 
to be a litrle more. concerned for their Aﬀairs, 
and to behave qur ſelves with: Care cnough 
not. to comeſhort of others in any thing that 
relates to them. owe LO a 
Not bur that when there happens any El: 
ſential Occaſion of being ſerviceable ro them, 
we take a Pride in not being 'wariting on out 
part. Thus this firſt Friendſhip, which is ren- 
der in the Firſt Years, which inſenſibly flack- 
ens, aS WC grow up, - appear$-notwithſtand- 
ing always itrong,' when any'imporcant In- 
rereſt is in Agitation. For my part, I believe 
that of all ſorts of Friendſhip rhis ought to 
be managed with moſt Care. DST 
There' is a Second kind of Friendſhip, 
which has alſo-irs Perfetions and Imperte- 
Ctions, as well as the firſt we have ſpoken 
of. It is that berween a Husband and 


Wife, when ' they enter withour con- 


ſtrainr 1nto the State of Matrimony, and 
Ys omen pr wm preſeryc 
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preſerve a good Intelligence on borh fides. It 
has ſomewhar of rhat man is be= 
rween a Superior and Inferior ; the Laws 
have Declared that Women oughr to conſt. 
der their Husbands as their Maſters; and 
the Men in Honour are obliged- to receive no 
Homage from their Wives,bur to give up thar 
Right to them immediately, and voluntarily 
ro pay them that Deference, which the Law 
ad Cuſtom exadcts from them. When People 
live together after this Decent manner, they 
maintain a continual Commerce of Eſteem; 
rhey Taſte all the Delicacies of Love ; they 
have the Pleaſure of Loving, and of being Be- 
lov'd, and eyen make a Glory of this Friend- 
ſhip. I am of Opinion thar-ir is this mixture 
of Tendernels, this rerurn of Eſteem, or, if 
you will, this mutual Ardor coovercome one 
another,by obliging Teſtimonies,in which the 
Sweerneſs of this Sccond Friendſhip coafiſts. I 
{peak not of other Pleaſures, which arc nor 
ſo great in themlelves, as in the aſſurance 
they give us of the perfet Polleſlion of thoſe 
Perſons whom'we Lave. This appears ro 
me ſo true,-that I am not afraid ro affirm, 
chat if a Man- were affured of mecring the 
perfet AﬀeRion af a Wiſe elſewhere, he 
would caſily ſupport himelf under the Loſs 
of her; and that thele Pleaſures ought nor 
ro enter into Friendſhip, bur -as Tokens and 
Proofs that they are without Reſerve. Few 
Perſons, *cis true, arc capable of the Puriry 
| po 
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f cheſe Thoughts. Thus a perfeQ Friend- 
ſhip, is rarely oblcrved in Marriages, ar leaſt 
they ſeldom continue long. The Object of 
Grols Paſſions is not able to ſupport fo No- 
ble a Commerce as Friendſhip. After it has 
produced it, and maintain'd for ſome time 
the ſhadow and reſemblance of it, Indifle- 
rence, Contempt, and other new Paſlions, 
ſoon ſpring up to eftace it. Even the conſtraint 
one is always under, to keep the ſame Soci- 
ety, lefſens ſomewhat the value of Perſeve- 
trance. We loſe by Degrees, the aſſurance 
we had of being loved : We enter into Sul: 

icions, Jealouties, and Diſquiers, and can 

ardly conceal them in the necetlity we have 
_ of living Erernally together. From thence 
ariſe Miſtruſts, Complaints and Quarrels, 
The Children are at that time, the only 
Bonds which retain Man and Wife in their 
Duty. Theſe are the Pledges and Fruits of 
their firſt AﬀeRion : *Tis an Intereſt that 
| binds them ar the very Moment, when their 

_ Hearts incline to a Separation. But when a 
Man ſpeaks of Friendſhip, or hears it every 
Day mention'd 5 he is not-to underſtand it 
cither of this Firſt or Second Kind. 

Ir is of a Speciesaltogether particular. The 
World pretends that  thould only be berween 
I'wo Perſons; that jt requires whole Years to 
form it ſelf;rhat:Virrucalone isthe Foundation 
of it; that it continues foreyer; rlmt.itis 2 per- 
tt Communication of all things: In awrord, 

_ that 


« 
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that there is made of theſe Two Perſons a 
Change ſo Effeyal, that they mutually 


Transform themſelves into one anather, Au- 


chors Triumph upon this Portraiture, nay, 
they give it finer Colours than I do. Not» 
withſtanding I believe I may without raſh- 
neſs Afſert, that theſe Ingenious Painters, 
who afford us ſuch Illuſtrious Copies of 
Friendſhip, never yet beheld the Originals. 
In Truth, *tis Natural for us to take a plea- 
ſure in exaggerating Matters; and the Firſt 
Moment we begin a Book, or a Diſcourſe, 
we forget that our Heroes are but Men, and 
that we ſpeak ro Men. 

Bur a Man muſt avoid likewiſe to take 
for Friendſhip I know not how many Core 
reſpondences he meets in the courſe of his 
Life, which certainly dont delerve this Gloe 
rious Title. 

To partake together in ſome Diverſion, 
ro be engaged ſometimes in the ſame Con- 
yerſations; to meet often at Court, or in 
| che Ciry, ſuch kind of Obligations cannot af- 
ſure a Man of a (olid Friendſhip. All theſe 
things generally happen by pure Chance ; 
and 'tis Fortune that produces theſe different 
Occaſions. What ſhare can the Heart enjoy in 
allthis, but the Intereſt of fome Pleaſure 2 And 
can this Intereſt beget a true and perfet 


Friendſhip ? Tis true, we love Perſons that 


may be uſeful to us, or luch as are pleaſant 
an aprecable; we are delighted to be where 
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they are, and give them a favourable Recep- 
tion. We havealſo more particular Regards 
for thoſe that have rhe Reputation of having 
great numbers of Friends ; of being Men of 
Intrigue, and of being able to Serve us upon 
occaſion. For to ſpeak agreeable things, and 
to be capable of doing uſeful ones, are Two 
great ſteps towards an Introduction into the 
molt inacceſſible Hearts. | 

Bur 'tis no leſs 'Crue, that thoſe Perſons 
whom we only know upon this bottom, 
ſhould nor pur that Friendſhip we Entertain 
for them, to too ſtrong a proof. A Man will 
hardly go td the price of purchaſing the Pleca- 
ture which the Converſation of a Wir aftords ; 
and it is the common Practice of the World, 
eo refer toorhers, the Care of Serving a Per- 
fon, who doth nothing but Diverts us. 

If we make bur a little Reflexion upon 
it, we fhall obſerve that it is this (ſort of 
Friendſhip, which as imperſe and as com- 
mon as it is, doth not ceaſe to form a Ci- 
vility, by which our Condud is Regulated, 
and which is as it were the Foundation of 
rhe Publick Peace. 

'Tis that which inſtruQts us how to Live; 
and this manner of Living comprehends an 
infinite number of ſmall Inferior Durties,with- 
out which the World would be in Confuſion. 

A Friendſhip more exaCt is prodigious ; and 
the Examples of it are fo rare, that a Man may 
eaſily reckon them. 7 

| ; 
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To her Highneſs, Madam the 
Dutcheſs of BOUILLON. 


N/ E begin comurmur here againſt the 
Eneliſh,for detaining you fo long a- 


mong them. *Tis my Propoſal,that they ſhall 
ſurrender you before the End of A«t»mn; and 
that we give them by way of Exchange Two 
or Three l1lzs in the Ocean. If nothing bur 
my own private Satisfaction were Concern'd 
in this Matter, I thou'd not grudge to give 
up the Occanir {elf ro them. Bur after all, 
perhaps we have more reaſon to complain of 
your Siſter, than of England. Tis not in 
our Power to part with Madam de Mazaris, 
whenever we plcaic. You are both of you 
encompals'd with Enchantments, with Gra- 
ces; in ſhort with every thing that makes 
the ceſt of the World be eaſily forgotten. 


Love's Goddeſs lo-k'd not half ſo gay, 2 


Os that important lucky aay, 
When Beanty's Prize ſhe bore away: 
Tho' ſhe appeard in all her Prid , 
With Cupids Dancing +y her fide. -.._ 
Now ſhould the ſame Diſpute ariſe, c 


The Univerſal Lanzuage of all Eyes, 
To you wou'd ſoon adjuage the Prize. 


168 Toher Highneſs, Madam, 

The Paphian Shepherds boaſt in vain, y 

Of Venus, and her ganay Train, : 

But who cou'd not in Paphos Reign? 

Where ee you pleaſe your courſe to bend, 

Pleaſure, Mirth, and Love attend, 

To ſome Sarmatian (Quarter goe, 

Cover d with everlaſting Snow : c 

Where Balmy Zephires »ever yet did blow. 
The Face of Nature ſtraight will Smile, 

Unbidden Graſs will Cloath the wondring Soil. 

And where your Steps the naked Surface greet, 

Roſes ſpring up to kiſs your Feet. 


I am informed that your Highneſs is Ad- 
mited by all England for your Wir, your 


Carriage, and a Thouſand other Things that 


Charm them. This is ſlo much the more 
Glorious for you, becauſe the Exglih are not 
the readieſt People in the World to Admire 
Foreigners. I will only Remark that they 
know True Merit, and are pleas'd with it. 
Your Philoſopher was exceedingly fur- 
priz'd,when he was told that Deſcartes was not 
the Inventer of this Syſtem, which we call 7he 
Machine of Azimals;but that a Spaniard had dil- 
covered it before him. Tho' | had received 
not the [caſt proof of this Matter of Fat, yet 
for all that I ſhould eaſily Believe it, for I 
know of none but a Spaniard, that is able 
to Build ſucha Fabrick. 
He Diſcovers every Day ſome Opinion or 
other of Deſcartes ſcatter'd upanddownin the 
Writings 
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Writings of the Ancients, and particularly 
this, that there are no real Colours in the Uni- 
verſe, but that they are only ſo many difle+ 
rent Efledts of Light upon a different Super» 
ficies. Adieu now to the Lilies and Roſes 
of our Amyntas. There is no fuch thing as a 
White Skin, or BlackHair. Our Paſlion has 
nothing for its Foundation but a Body withour 
Colours. Yet after all this, I will make Ver- 
ſes upon the Principal Beauty -of Women. 

Thoſe Gentlemen thar don't know how far 
your Highneſſes Knowledge reaches, and 
that you are capable of Underſtanding eve- 
ry thing without any other Trouble, than 
only hearing it Diſcours'd of at your Table, 
will perhaps call my Judgment in queſtion, 
for Entertaining you thus with Marters of 
Philoſophy. Bur I muſt inform them char 
every thing amuſes you from the Cedar 
down to the Hyſlop, 


No Writers are to you unknown, 

Nor Subjetts that they write upon. 

Tou hear each Syllable they ſay, 

While with your Birds and Dogs you play. 
Than the Fam'd Roman you do more, 
Who Didated at once to Fanr. 


This ſame worthy Perſon, as I take it,was 
Fulins Ceſar ,whoas we Read,made Four ſeve- 
ral Diſpatches all at once, upon Four diffe- 
rent Subjects. You are nothing interior to 
Him in this Reſpe; and I remember thar 
as 


160 Tohber Highneſs, Madan, 


as | was Reading to you a piece of Poetry one 
Morning, I found you very Attentive at the 
fame _ to whar nn. and to Three 
Quarrels Ss that were ready to 

le one Lorie hay, ou made thelc Three 
Fri while af! ju Criticiſed upon what I 
read to you, and every one of us went away 
Content. Japiter the Reconciler, and all Par- 
aſſes together, cou'd not ſo happily have 
accommodared this Afair. We may imagine 
by this whar a comprehenſive Genius you 
have, and how far your Penetration may 
reach, when it is my —_— upon one 
SubjeRt. You pals your Judgment upon a 
Thouſand ſhes of Works, _ your as 
ment 2S never in the wrong. 


To you the Serious and the Gay, 

To you the Tender and Sublime, 

7 heir Humble Adorations pay, 

The Seu reiew Judpe of Proſe and Rhime 

Fable and Flift ry to you ſue ; 

But what cax F: fp you? 

The Rev'rend Bards of Ancient Rome, Zz 
With Foy to your Tribunal come : | 
And all that France bes [cer of late, i 
From your decifeve Vote receives its Fate. 

Tos nothing want tincreaſe your Store, 

Lad Phoebus Cannut give you more. 


—_ << Ks 
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! Thus "mang the numeroris Cronds thit ſu, 
And, prefs to make their Court td you + 
"Anacreon ſhell in Perſon come, © 
From your fair Lips to takt his gloom. 
Waller, Se. Evremont- and 1, 57 
Will join to krep him company. 
.. Who ey Anacreon tw vas 
Always Touthfal; al rays Ui 
. , Or: tn refuſe to ſe 
' Waller, St..Evremont' a fr: 4 
': Tho' his reſofpleſs Pomerto 2309] 
'Time oy #ur hl has ET $00. 
: What Bards; tn great Apo flo  _ 
aw boaſt 6 Nantes ner 


Their as ba, ve 
| Toll EE: Ap Te a 
| And ſuch #s ſtove t: to ok like hins. 
Wi ; to'wboſt'penuratine ae 
j We]  Authot cheerful Althea 3: 
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Now Pye mentfon'd habred) Tamaltiol 
'in the mind ro inyoke his: Ghoſt, -but 


|—_— Thoughts [ think it wiſl'be Ao - 
Tae nim-up forgood and all. To effe& rhis, 
"FE wilt find! 1 ir ſome Gymmeſo Opbift-. 1 mear'one 
of thole Genelemjeni-whom- Hpollowins Tyancus 


- wetit to ſee!!! He'Learnr (o many fine things 
| ofthe, that AERais' da Young Woman from 


'Dead. 
M Tis ; 
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id62 .:2d/ber Highneſs, Madam, 
_ -»?Tis True indecd, that :4#4creon is ſome. 
whar hard re;be Raiſed; however, I don; 
doubr to efiet it, for Madam Dacicy has 
done tt . before me. - The ſame Lady has e- 
deavour'd likewiſe to Raiſe Terence, and will 
do it with Honour. You, ad Madam 51; 
, 2arin ſhall call us together, . We will met 
in England, Mr Waller, Monſieur de St. Evre- 
' mont, the merry. Qld Greek, and:my Self. Do 
you think, Madam, 'tis poſſible to find Four 
Poers better ..match'd \cogether, or truer 
Friends to Bacchus, and -another Divinity 
that ſhall be nameleſs > Whar a merry ſight 


willit be 40-(ce us Four Bards, who make up | 


at leaſt Three hyndred years between us, 
Our Heads with Rofee Chapters Cronn'd, 
Dance 'and'rid it on the ground, 
In grtttfil"Fymns and Praiſes joyn, 


- 


To relebraie the God of Wine > 


We will endeayour.to give you. ſome 14: 
of the Age;,when- , Anacrcon, Lived, When 
that is over, and I have ſent him back to rhe 

+ Elyien Fielgs, 1.will demand of you my Au- 
e-Gience of Leave... Loo by On 11 
-+ . 'Tis convenient that before 1 0 
ſee Five or Six Engliſh Gentlemen,. 8gd-a5 
. many Engliſh Ladies. If Reporgſpeaks True, 
. the latter are richly wor wy ecing..': - 
«:. 1 will pur gur Ambaſſador in mind of the 
c. Streer Des Petits-Champs, -and of the Naveri- 
on you have always had for him. I will Uhe 
” ' Wile 


* 
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wiſe delire Monſieur de Bonrepos \ to Honour 
me with a Diſpatch. 
Thus Madam | have-told you alan all 
the Buſineſs that will take meup in England. 
1 have alſo framed a Deſign . ro Convert. 
Madam 4 Herwar, Mad ee Gowvern't, and 
Mademoiſelle ae PEſtang: becaule they are 
Perſons I exceedingly = ag Burt Lamin- 
form'd that rhey are nor yer in a Diſpoſition 
to be wrought upon; and 1,, Madam, like 
Perrin Dandiy, am juſt good for nothing, 
till both Parties are weary of conteſting 
longer. 
| here's One thing indeed, 1 ſhould" deſire 
above all things in 6 4 World, whicr is, that 
you" wou'd procure me the Honour to+pa 
Ws my Devoirs to the King. * Hep fo | 
K. 7.11. deterving a Mowzrth thar it's 
worth any Man's while tocroſsthe 
Sea on purpoſe to fee Him. ' So grear a Paſſion 
he expreſks for Glory, and fo thany Royal 
Qualig S is he Maſter of, which recommUtid 
Pt Thete are few thar policis chaſe 
Tale: , tho thoſe, that are placed in {0 emi- 
nent a Poſt, ought never to be without them, 
True Grandenr and the Art to Reigh, -:;, 
' Are no wild Phantoms of the Brain: :; 
This Britain's Adive Monarch ſhows, 6 


. Whoſe Life no lazy Mom: nts knows; 

| And ſcorns inglorious Repoſe.: 

Hs buſy Genius, like the Soul 
Jaſpires and Animiates the whole; 


ms '— .. Wile 


£84 Tober Highneſs, Madam, &c. 
107! pphite: Hahpy Albion by hic Care 
\. Does Wealth, and Peace, and Plenty ſhare, 
1's -1:Not Lovers APN with haſtier Feet 

DV" þerr Db rnifio Miſt reſſes to meet, 

hn bh hat totdeſemil James' does ſtrive 
pes Safety To-dll, and Eaſe to give. 

5 "Thus bis Reyorn he does advance, 

*'' | But the fair Model took' from France. 

i He trades Lewis, whoſe veſt Soul 

*''' ElarShde him Pad from Pole to Pole: 
© -PPhoſe Conqueſts and Exploits Divine, 

& * Will indll firture Annals ſhine. 

| Let not my Muſe this Theme prophane, 
Bat Yo ber Sheep return again. 


your Hig hneſs and Madam de Mazarin. And 
here I "i oppartunity to make lier 
2 Pegg to join 1t a= SL yours; bttt 


=Popegyric in 
lorts. of parallels are dangerous 
| Things, I gjof, Opinion 'ewill be much bet- 


th8k;20, ler 3t, alone. 


Spike Siſters jou'Love, and the Sever 

":Bitween you bvide, while your Subjects 
Sa 7 lf av Diſputes wind \Proference Miſe, 
Sincepothine'? ſo nice to'be parte ws Proife. 

_ Were Tully now living, - whoſe eloquent v1in 
Dill the Fiedatsof the People and Senators gain, 


Fits, Rhefvic word fail, in ſuch haters us theſe, 


bs no — ch rs, and Two Beauties to pleaſe. 


's | IP Fontaine. > 


Sheep, Madam, under Favour, are 


= 
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A Letter to Monſieur de |a Fontaine- 


F you had been as ſenſibly rouched with ll 


charm'd by .rhem, you had certainly accom- ||| 
ied her into Engleang, where you. wou'd 'F 
ave. found ſeyeral Ladies that know you as 
welt by your Works,as Madan a /a Sabliere 
kpows you by your Converſation. ' Thi 
have nat had: the' pleaſure ' of Secing ' you; 
which they ſo earneſtly deſired, but .then 
they have had the ſatisfaQion of * Read- 
ing your Letrzg, that has Gallantty and Wit 
enough to make even Yoiture him(elf jealous, 
were he now alive. Madam 4d: Baiilew, 
Madam Mazarin, and the Ambaſlador-were 
reſolved that I ſhould make ſome lort: of a 
Anſwer to it. The Attempt tsdiffica's, how> 


. 


ever I will da my beſt ro Obey them. ' ---- 


Kings in Religions filence: Fle Adore, 
How (an the Muſe inivvaſe their Stores 
And in thoſe livirg Imazes of Jove' 259 
What can fhe elſe but Lavghter 'wove 3+ \'> 
To think that we a Monurch raiſe 1": 
By Stale Hyperbol-s, ahd betrows'd Praifsy 
7 ew to depr-fs the Saere# hore, [LET Dil 
'Ts not' to Praiſe, but tv 'Blaſp home. : nw 
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Their Laws Dle chiorfully obey, : 

And to their Wills ſubmiſſion pay; 
But more; than this, whas weed I ſay? 

Their early Fame,vithout my Toil, 
Has paſs'd the Gangez, and the Nile : 
And viſned dull Barbarous Climes, 

-. Unknown to. Poetry and Rimes : 
; © Deaf to the Trifles we rehearſe, 

They ſcorn the Tribute of our Verſe, 
| Madam de Bovillonmay very well be with- 
put my Prgle, after ſhe has read the hand- 
ſom Panegyric which you ſent her. How- 
_ ever, I cannot forbear to ſay, that there are 
inimitable Graces in every thing ſhe does, 
and in evety thing ſhe ſays; that ſhe is no 
leſs happy in her acquired, than natural En- 
dowments,, and that her Knowledge, is equal 
to her other Charms. In her ordinary Con- 
yerfations ſhe always diſputes with Wir, and 
ofreb ( to thy Shame owa it ) with Reaſon, 
but a Reaſon ſo. lively that indifferent Judges 
take it for Paſſion, and even the niceſt wou'd 
be hardly able rodiſtinguiſhit trom Angerin 
any Perſon leſs amiable than her ſelf. 1 will. 
pals over in ſilence the Chapter of Madam 
& Mazarin, like that of the Kings, and con- 
tentmyelfto Adorc her in ſecrer. Endeavour 
Wo, for all you are ſo great a Poet, to form 
the brightett 1:a of Beauty to your ſelf,and 
In ſpite of theutmoſt Efforts of your Wir, you 
will be aſhamed of the dulneſs of your Imagi- 
; nafion, when you behold a Perſon ſo Ad- 
mirable, oP, |: Gre 


C 


» May give Diverſion, tho' they give no Joy 


TE But what fitange T7, empeſt's it your Soul muſs 


A LETTER. 
Give 0're, ye Sons of Art, grve'o're,' * 
The radiant Subject proſecute no-mure, ' > 
The moſt "exalted things you teach, SI 


Cannot her leaſt Perfedtions reach. = * 
Tall Metaphors in vain you chuſe, 
In vatn the gaudieſt Figares uſe : 2 


| Tow only flatter Titan's Ray, 


When you compare it to her brighter Day. 
0h ! Beanteons Helen, Sparra's Pride ! 

Quit not old Lerhe*s peaceful Sil, DH 

Where your Majeſtic Shade does Reign + © 

"Twou'd but alasincreaſe your pain, : 

If you the bright Rortenſia ſaw; 

To all Mankind preſcribing Law, ' t 

. Should Heaven \your former Charms peftore, 

And ſend you to'the Whrld once more, © 

Tou'd curſe the. San, and hate the"Light, 

That brought Hortenſia to you Sight. 

' In Ancient'Night's dark Realms below, , 


F 


Where the dull Streams: forget to flow, 


Tou may begails ths lazy Flows,” =. | 
With Fights, Adventures, ani Amywonrs 
Apd how great HeQtor fought may rel, 
And how the arre Achilles fe!{. 


Theſe old Romantic Tales of Troy " 


* S 
{rife 


Zo jee Hortenſia bear the Prige. ! 


- -To ſee her, glitt ring on- the Plain, 
., Command the Heart of every Swain! - 
* : A 1 


L 


M4 tit 


6G ALETTER 
While yor paſſed by black Deſpair, 
To Ren'rend Homer wuſt repary , 
mage Dutch: :Peaint's Works turn ore, 
To fina thdje,Graces thut Are now : no more. 
0h Beapteons Helen, Sparta's Pridt ! 
Quit not Old Lethe's peaceful Side. * 
Content near peatrful Lethe dwel, 
Content with Empire, tho' in Hell. 
Ani yt Fam'd Beauties of the Seine, 
. Pho in Haxcenſia's abſence Reign, 
Foin to prevent her coming home : 
When e'r ſhe touches (:atlia's' Shore, 
Tour Swains »il vifit-ydad 9 mort, 
But to her fairy Alter come. _... 
+," What. means this rambling. ſtaff,” you cry, 
Oo nenyery ir and Troy. 
1s frequent [bifting of. the Scene, 
Of Both dd. Hel 1 What: dots it mean ? 
0h Fontaine! ifHorterifia\spraiſe you'l/ing, 


The boldeft Fable with you bring, . 
Low common Traths hey. GC impair, 


From walger Incenſe ſhe will fly, 
For Gadlthe:Heroes, and thi Godlike Fair, 
Fittion it ſelf can't faar too high. 
The Solidity is of my Lord Ambaſſador has 
made him-very indifferent 'toall Praiſes + but 
whatever Rigour he ſhews to his own Me- 
rit, however ſevere he is'to himſelf, he can- 
not bur be -ſecrerly pleaſed with whar you 
have writ is his Favour. © I cou'd with+ my 
Letter ' wou'd be {o; happy,'as to have: the 
{ame Succeſs with you- » 


'Þ 


) That: 


A LETTER _w 
All the Trad Wiſdom you 
Ah $4 PN eſe: 7th =: 


helps tomuke Lofe 
: Toin'd, with the foltd fires of: Age, 


iu ri of Tauth, - but not its Rage, 


--Having mention'd your Wir,T am obl 


to ſay tome ſomerhing « of your Morals. 


| Makes you Death's bitte Dyay 


With chearful. eps to fe foluw OW 
And ſcorn the in el Spiendour of the Great: : 
7 hat painted Meteor to deſpiſe, + ; 
Which only Sqrs call Wit, ap: Cprcowle 7 Pri £3 
In V.rſe-and Muſic, Wine and ha. | 
To piſs an inoffenſive Life away 


By living thus, Jou-lears vert Af eaſe to te 
Mc. Waller whaſe Loſs we fo much Re- 


grer, preſerv'd the Flame and Vigour of his 
Wit, to the 82. Year. of his Age. | 


3 


With Boe a 
; Tug to my 


While gloom dams Soul o reſt, 
4 limpſe ” Konets beſt, 
elf 1 fiehing yd: 

Fe 


With Wallcs every had dy d 
Had nt. Fonazine his roomy. fopply 

0h Second Orpheus! whoſe prevailing Art 
Can ſoften Place? s Iron Heart, ; 
Now all the Charms of. Harmony employ, | 
Now all your Lyric Forces try, | 
And from'theſe drery Mavftons Waller call, 


; Whith:r refiſtleſs Fete will fend ws all. 


But we are allowed'ro | as&- theſe ſorts of 


Conſolations no where but*in Poctry. We 


kao 


168 ALETTER 
While yor pefſeſ'd by:black Deſpair, 

To i jor ef Hower 24ſt __ . 

And ſome Dutch: Pedant's Works turn ore, 

To _ thife,Graces that are now . no more. 

0h Beaxteons Helen, Sparta's Pride ! 
Quit not Oid Lethe's praceful Side. + 
Content near peatrful Lethe dwell, 
Content with Empire, tho' in Hell. 
And yt Fam'd Beanticsof the Seine, 
. Who in Hoxtenſia's at fence Reign, 
Join fo prevent her Comimg Boe : 
When er ſhe touches (atlia's Shore, 
Tour Swains till vifit-yau no more, 
But to her fairir Alter come. _.. 

..." What means this rambling ſtaff, you cry, 

Helen, exd;Lethe, Greece and Troy. + 
This ftequent ſbifting of the Scene, 
Of Earth «nd. Hell, What: dots it mean 2 + 

0h Fontaine! ifHorterifia's praiſe you'lfine, 
The boldeff Fable with you 'bring, . 
Low 5 —matooar he km ingpair, 
Frove waigar Incenſe ſhe will fly, WS 
For Gad(the- Heroes, ant AC nl Fair, 
Fittion it ſelf can't faar too high. 

The Solidity is of my Lord Ambaſſador has 
made him very indifferent 'toall Praiſes» but 
whatever Rigour he ſhews to his own Me- 
rit, -however ſevere he is'to himſelf,” he can- 
not bur be -ſecretly pleaſed with what you 
have writ is his Favour. I cou'd with my 
Letter 'wou'd be {o. happy,'as to have: the 
lame Succeſs with You- a 
; A Al 


"'* 9b. vm 
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A LETTER a 
Althe Trad Waſdor j1u Peja," A 
+ To: 


helps to make Jofes unde Ile... i 
1: F000 T7:th the foltd fir es: of- ge, Eons 
The fire of Tawth, but not its Rage, 


--Having mention'd yout Wir, am'obl 
to ſay lome ſomerhing « of your Morals.” 


With chearfu fe eps to fe foluw Fate, ; 

And ſc ſcorn #he Tinlel Sp {endour A the Great: . 

7 hat painted Meteor to deſpiſe, 

Which only Sors call Wit, an / Om" Pri £6; 
In V.r(e-and Maſic, Wine and Ply. 

Topfs an inoffenfrue Lift away 

Makes you Death's bitte# Dyay ugh fe 

.c Byliving thus, you tearw with vaſe to tle 


Mr. Willer, whale Loſs we ſa much Re- 


gre, preſerv'd the Flame wo Vigaur of his | 


Wir, to the 82. Year,of his Age. 
While loomty damps my Seal oppreſt, 


With ſci#ce a #limple of Comfort beſt, 
1 Thug to my ſdlf 1 pobing'aryd : 
£ 


With Waller every Muſe had dy d 
Had not Fontaine bis roy. ſupply” Le, 
0h Second Orpheus! wrt prevailing Art 
Can ſoften Paco? s Iron Heart, 
Now all the Charms of Harmony employ, © 
Now all your Lyris Forces try, ' 

And frowtheſe drery Mauſtons Waller call, 
Whither refiſtleſs Fa will ſend wall. 


But we are allowed'ro 'ask- theſe forts jt 
Conſolations ho where bur*in Poctry. We 
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70 
ond ro our Grief, that no Merit whatever 
an exempt Men from the fatal neceſſity of =” 
Dying; and that no Charm, no :Prayer, no 
Sorrow has efficacy cough to reſtore them 
tothe World, when. once they are gone out 
of it. . | - 


Let my ſubmiſſion to her Will, 


» Good Night Apollo and the Nine. 


4A LEFTER. 


Cou'd Virtue its Poſſeſſors Save, 
Or Wit exempt us from the Grave, 


Waller now'd ſtill enjoy the Light, 


And Bleſs Britannia with his Sight: 
Waller, i»*mhom Petronius {{v'd again, 
The niteft Fudge of Pleaſures and of Men. 


T paſs now irom my Regrets for Mr. 


Waller's Muſe, to my good Withes for yours. 


Long way your Muſe, enjoying happy Eaſe, 
7 05/5 0 World Infra? and Phaſe : 
May ſhe ſee many rowling Tears, 
Freſh as the Lawrel Wreath ſhe wears. 


Bur 'tis not reaſanable thar 1 ſhould make 
many Vows for others, without putting 


- upa ſhort Petition for my (elf. 


Since Beauty's (Queen does not diſdain, 
The Service of my ſlender Vein, 


The place of other Merits fill. 

Lt her bright Eyes,that have ſo long 
Preſeru'd my Life, inſpire my Song. 
If ſhe'll vouchſafe on me to ſhine, 


vt, Evremont. 
The 


171 


Ls 


The Anſwer of Monſieur de. 
la Fountaine to Monſieur de 
St. Evremont. 


4 


HH all the Muſes Prong combine, 
| ArndEvremont thoſe Siſters join; 
They cou'd not with their ſofteſt ſtrains - 
Or eaſe my Grief, or charm my Pains. 
A Rheumartiſm, rhe Devil's Invention, 
Nurſt up in Hell with dire intention, 
Does jade my Body, cramp my Soul, © 
And all its Faculties controul, © 
No intervals of pain I know, 
Ne flittering Thoughts deceive my woe. 
Sleep I invoke with mournful cries, 
But Sleep my wearied Eye-lids flies. 
Two Nymphs, of different Charms poſſeft, + 
With gay Ideas fill your Breaſt. 
Horteofia chiefly does infuſe, 
New Life and Vigour in your Mule. 
Had Nature NN ego you done, 
Hortenſia ngy'd ſuffice alone. 
While youfE pleaſing Game purſue, 
To Verſes F'muſft bid ddien, 5 
Till the kind Spring, with Comſlips Crowd, 
Unhans my Fancy and the Ground.” 


Ting 


ws. -4 LETTER. 


This is it, Sir, that has hindred me from ye 
returning you my Thanks, ſo ſoon as I ought Si 
to have done, for the Honour you did me 01 


in Wriging to me. The [cſs I deſerv'd fo ob- At 
HgiOS a Letter, the more ſenſible t ought fl it 


to:be of the Fayoyr. You Commend me t] 
for my Poetry and my Morals, and that with | 
ſo good a Grace, that 'my Morals have ſuf- y 


fer'd by it, I ſhould have ſaid my Modelty. 


Net India with its rich Perfumes, | 
Its Spicy Stores, and boafled Gumenss, 
Fhat Priefts.in Sacred Temples uſe, 
Equals the Incenſe of your Mule. 
Who, without Pride and Pleaſure too, 
Can hear the Praiſe that comes from you' 
Tou, whom all Europe does propoſe, 
The Standard both of Verſe and Proſe 2 
Tf any Taſte. my Genius ſhews, 
To your nice Rules that Taſt it owes. 
I mean in part ; far Voiture's eaſe, 
* Did next inſirud# me how to pleaſe < 


Marot tos juſt! y claims 4 ſhave, 
Tou Three my 


4 


onoured Maſters are. 


A'LETTER. ugg 

ou on. ithe Banks of Zippocrere, provided 
Rr have plenty of Bottles there ro refreſh 
one. We will be | {urrounded. with Nyinphys, 
and the young Sons of Parnaſſus, whe 
ſhall ſer down in their Fable-Books' the leaft 
things you ſay: Ice ſome here who have 
learnr in your School to judge of every thing 
with Niceneſs and Penetratfon. ' 


' The Men of niceſt Tos and Tuſteſs Wit, ng 
. To your Tribunal readily ſubmit 3s on. 
' "But 7 your Merits filently admire, + 
_ As jou. Hottsa ſia's happy Charms and Fire. 


| At the very ſame place where you-tell:me 
that you: will pay a ſeercrt;Adoration tb theſe 
Three Pawcrs, MadattHazarin', and vic 
Two Kings, you make- mic ther Porrraituro, 
by telling me is impoſſible to do ir,” 'ahd by 
giving me leave to repreſentio. my imaging- 
tion, all. the Beauties and Graces I can think 
of, _I£Lwere fo rafh as. to atrempr ir,” you 
defie in her. Name both. Truth and Fable, and 
all the'; moſt agreeable :/zras: we can form 
in our Mipds. 1 ſhould:make my Courtibur 
ill ro you, ſhowld1ſuffer.my ſelf co be beaten 
back and, awed by ſuch Pifficulties'; 'We 
' ought\to repreſent youd Heroine to you as 
well as.\weare able, for b:muſt make bold ro 
tell you-I-ſufpedt. your Ditcrecion -tho"nor 
your Zeal. This Enterprize is fomewhar 
too large, for one .of my .narrow 'Gehius 
to undertake, 'and wou'd be much fitrer for 

you 


174 A LETTER. 
you than my ſelf, whom the World has his. 
therto believed to be able to draw nothing 
bur *: Animals. However, in or , _ 
der to pleale you, and to make Rene. alin 
this Portraiture come up to'the /9c4 Ziop': 
Life, as near as I can, 4 have =” vin 
run over the Country of the | 

_ Muſes, but cou'd find nothing in effec, 
\ bur old Expreſſions among them, which you 
fay rhe World deſpiſcs. From rhence | Tra- 
vell'd to the Land of the Graces, where I 
fell into the ſame inconvenience. ., Jeſts and 
Laughters are a fort of Gallantry more 
Thread-bare than the other, and you are 
much better acquainted with them than [ 
am. Thus the befti1 can do, is only to 
ſay, that in your Heroine nothing is 'wanting 
of that which: pleaſes, and of char. which 
pleaſes too much. | - {1 


. Tobright Hortenſia Fate's indulgent Care 
Fas given a free, but winning Air : 
The force of Wit, and blooming Beauty's Pride, 
With Thouſand nameleſs Charms . beftd: : 
Where ere the bufie Sun enlightens Day, 
Hortenſia's Eyes have Sovereign ſway. 
0h Evremont'! Chief leader of the Train, 
That Fair Hortenſia's Crown maintain, 
In laſting. Numbers, and harmonious Lays 
Begin to Celebrate her Praiſe, Þ ' 
Why ſhould I Phaebus, or the Muſes name ? 
' Totl do more Fuflice' to her Fame,” 
- What 


\ | | 

UH LETTER cunns 

What will you ſay now to a Deſign, that 

1s juſt come into my Head? Since you. wiſh 

chat the Glory of Madam de Mazarir \fill'd 

all the "Univerſe, and I for my part deſire 
that the Fame of Madam 4e Bouillon might 

yer go farther, let neither of us Sleep ill 

| we have put fo fine an.Enterprize in. execu- 

..tion. Ler/ us make our Selves Kajghts of 
the round Table,; and ithappens well enough 
that this fort of Chivalry began firlt in Eze- 
- land, We will have Two Magnificent Tents 
erected at our own Charges, and above 
_ .. theſe Two Tents, rhe Portraictures! of the 

-'Two Divinities whom we: Adore. ':; _:';; 


423 3033% 


or the fide of a Weed, 
Cpt "oy 


' At the foot of ſome Bridge 
The Heraula 'Fhall Pu TY 


% 


q' 
i > 


Mariana withour Equal y Horteufia bout 
Second, demand the Hearts 'of all the,Uni- 
yerle IRS OO FI ' \EIVY'S 25 


. ; 


% 


ll 


\ FEEL” 


s j. 4 
' 


If your Opinion finds Belief, © 
| ihe =o will be R's Chief: 
poabarmerg turn the Scale, 3 
If my" ſmall-Intereſt $an. prevail. 6&0] 
This | pony pg ly 7 3 2:0 
One af. the Two myſt every Hdeurt Command.” 
But, what, if to prevent all jars, © © + 
. And ill Effetts of Civil Wars, 
«We choſe 4 Mediator ſtraight, 46 $6 
' - To recontile: this Grand-Debate. = 


File | 


196 4A LETTER. 


.* Ade; that between T1 wo Kings did Mg tters clear, 
Wl ſure be thought a proper Umpire here. 


- © Meaning #he- French Ambaſſador. 


_. We will ſtay till the return of the Spring, 
and that of my Health ; otherwite | ſhall 
be forced to ({eck ouritrange Adventures in a 
Lanrer.: People will call me the Knight of the 
- Rhexmnatifm ; a Name, which as 1rake ic,doth 
- not {o well ſuit with a Knight frranc. Here- 
rofore, when all :feaſons of the :Year were 
_ alike tome, 'Þ wou'd ſhave Enibarqu'd with- 
out any more.ado; 'But now.:che! Cale is 
altered. 


Once prick d his Fingers with x Roſe, 
In a ſad Tone, and doleful ſtrain, 
id of The puny Sapient complain, © 
Tow wo d his itt Goalſhi "Swear, 
Did he my murd'ring Torments bear 2 
Ev'n Love,nith, all its boaſted Hain, 
R MS Covi 9004S WT 
Is nothing to what 1 ſuſtaio. \ 


We have ſuflec'd:;a mighty:iLoſs in the 
Death of Mr.###{cr,.for be :ttould Have madc 
one of our Gompany, hadhe been living. 
Perhaps I ought notro have iarroduced) him 
into a Letter, fo lictle._: ferious: as this is ; 

however, I think \my felf.obliged 'to'-give 
My an Account. of what has. happen'd to 

1m on the other-:fide-of the I;ake of Ob- 
livion- 
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ths Dittheſs: of Bokillwni 137. 
livion. You look upon this as'a Dream, 
and perhaps tis no r, | However the 
Whim is got into ny. Head, and ſich as it 
is, I leave it with yol#, © 


Between the Wits, the Lovers and the Wiſe, 
* A warm Diſpute did i Elyſium riſe. 
Each fide to Waller did pretend, 
Each fide wow'd Waller have their Friend. 
Tos well-bred Shades, great Pluto ſaid, 
 T have your ſeveral Reaſons weightd+ 
Four Talent: did in Waller ſhip; 
Wiſdom and Eloquence Divise, $4 
And Charming Perſe, and Love's ſoft Flame : 
Which of you then Joes Waller claim ? 
Oh Sovereign Pluto, Miviifter of Fate; 
Thu Caſe admits of no Debite. + 
If theſe Four Gifts did Wallet Grate, 
Lovg ought to challenge the firſt place; . 
For Love when once it has inſpir'd the Breaft, 
1s the great Art that teaches all the reſt. 


? 


| To return iow tswhar y ou tell me of iy 
Morals, I am vety glad it you have (o 
an Opinion of 'erh. I am no leſs ani 


y than you to that falſe Wir, a 
Which our Libettines value themſelves. Who- 
ever Aﬀeas it, I ſhall make no ſcruple' rod 
yicld him the better in Ridicule: 


| Simie my Day's ſpent þ nea# the Night; 


4 


y (beuld 1Theat my Brains to Writes , 
Why ſhow on T4 


178. Tohti High dam, &c. 


Zi better far with buſie, Look 
: To wiew-#h4 World's aprazing Book: 
" dnd Natuye's: Myſtic ſprangs to know, _ 6 
And the waſt Mind that all controws below. 
When this s done, what 2 deny 
To take our fill of harmleſs Joy ? ” 
Toy we may T aſt a Thouſand ways, 
And ftill find ſomething new to pleaſe. 
Whether Ly ſogne cool Rivers fide, 
We ſee the wanton Waters gliae, 
The Fiſhes ſport, and Sun-beams gay, 
On the ſmooth liquid Surface Play, 
Or ſeek ſome lanely Sylvan Shade, 
Or glimniring Bower, or raſſet Glade, , 
Where the dark Horrours of the Wood 
Solemn Thoughts Inſpire and Good. 
Sometimes at Table when we Dine, 
We may di(ſolve' our, Cares in Wine, 
And der the' generous NetZar ſport, 
And Lawgh at City and at Coat. *' 
And ſometimes 140 a new. Amour, 
May ſerve to paſs an idle Hour. 
Long mith the Fair we muſt not tay, . © 
But from the Charmers.part-,anay. | ' + 
| Love does unſten the Flame impart, 
And finds an eaſic-paſſage to. the Heart: 
But is't not, worthy Friend, high time, 
. To chafe the Cazlia's from my Rim. . 
When the Grave *. City preparing... (\ 
To give our [\amſels Indian Airine. 
0! thas my perſecuting Pain, 
Wold with theſe Loſſes -croſs the Main. 
* Paris. Wis ' Crue] 


» 


the Dutcheſs of Bouillon: - tys 
Cruel Diſeaſe! Old Saturn's Son, 
ll (uit this Abode, and get thee gone. =» 
= Some Lazy Prelate's Limbs invadc, 
Or Lawyer batt'ning on his Trade.” 
Or with thy dire Attendants wait, 
« On ſome dull Miniſter of State. 
i But why, thy Vifit's never Timinz, 
 Shouldſt thou intrude to ſpoil my Rhiming 5 
' The Devil a Verſe can from me creep, 
But ſhews what Company 7 keep. 
8 ff this be thy Felonious aim, 
-To chill my Muſe, and damp her flam-; 
Prithee to —_ new Hoſt repair, 
And all this needleſs trouble ſpare. 
| In few Months more without thy Aid, 
| Old Age will ſpoil me for that Trade. "© 


Madam #e la Sablitre thinks her 'Self ex- 
treamly Honotred , thiart you have been 
pleas'd ro remember her, and Deſires me 
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to Thank you for it. TI hope that chis will ; 
ſupply the place of a Recommendation wirh & 
you, and more readily obraia «me the Ho- F 
nour of your Friendſhip. I Requeſt and } 
Beg you, Sir, to Believe that no Man it j 
the World is more ſincerely Yours, thian I A 


Tour Moſt Elumble; 
And Moſt Obediemt Servant, 


'La Foxraine: 
N 2 The 


> 1 £0 
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The Charafer of the Counteſs 1 
JOLONNE |* 


c| 
I Don't expect to be mote ſucceſsful in | 4 
your Character, thanour Painters have , 

en in Drawing you, where I may fafe- 


d 
ly (ay, the beſt Performers have loſt theit | ® 
Reputation. Till now, we never beheld 
any Beauries fo finiſhed, but they were ob- || © 
liged to theſe Maſters, either for beſtowing | 
fome new Graces upon them, or elle for con- | 
cealing ſome of their Defets. Only you, || - 
Madam, are above thoſe Arts, whole pe- 
culiar Character ir is to Flatter and Embel- 
liſh. They neyer took the Pencil ro Copy 
you without a ſhameful foil ro their Skill, 
and doing an infinite Injuſtice totheOriginal ; 
in ſhort, without making ſo accompliſhed a 
Perſon as your ſelf loſe as many Advantages, 
as they uſually beſtow upon thoſe that don't 
poſleſs them. 

It you have not been much obliged tothe 
Painters, you are much lets I am ſure to the 
Curioſity of your. Dreſs : You owe nothing 

either to the Skill of other People, or to your 
; own 


8” 48 
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rure for the Care ſhe has taken of you. As 
there ace very few Perſons upon whons Ne- 
gligence ſits well, I would adviſe them notes 
depend roo much upon it. , '; 107 


' To ſay the Truth, the generality of ou 

' Ladies are no farther pleaſihg than their 
" Habits make them ſo. Every Ornament 
they employ to ſet them off, conceals ſome 
| defect. On the other hand,'the more ' yog 
take from your Dreſs, the more Graces os 
diſcover; and 'tis as much your Intereſt ro 
- return td the Primirtjve Simplicity of Nature, 
as it is for their Advantage r&/avoid it.” 
'f will nor amuſe.my /f wich any. genera} 
Praiſes, that .are many AgcsSald-: "The I 


ſhall not furniſh me with a compariſon je 


+ & 


your Eyes ; nor the Flowers for your Co 
plexion. I mighs ſpcak of me. ceularity. 
and Delicacy of your Face ; .0 ths Chaym- 
ing and Agreeable Mouth ; of that Neal 

fo well Tuznd and Paliſhed ; of aſe 
bewirching Breaſts; bur after'a Man hag 
made the moſt curious Obſeryations, ther, 
are a Thouſand Things may be. chought « 
in) ou, age SANnot be well deſcribed, ap 
a Thouſand Things better imagined, than 
fully underſtood. __ f _ ry 
Take my Advice , Madam, and dog 
Truſt the Care of your ory with any athen 


3 Perlon; 


vS 5 , 
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own Induſtry, and may ſafely relieupan Na« 
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Perfan; far certainly you are no where {@ 
yell as youarc iti your ſelf. Appear in the 
miaſt of your: Piftures and Characers, 
and you will defear ail the Images that 'tig 
poſiible to frame of you.  _ 

. After having well Admired you,whar I find 
the 'moſt extraordinary is, that you have as 


it were heap'd together in your Self,the (eve- * 
ral Charms of difterent Beauties. You are . 


Miſtreſs of thoſe Graces that Surprize, that 
Pleaſe, that Flatter, that Excite, and Atet 


.. Your CharaQer, properly. Speaking, is 
not A rarpular Characters 'tis:that of all 
= Sex: One Man maintains his Heart 


” 


oo 


-ro be Conquer'd by a Delicate Beauty : 
Delicacy pives Diſguſt ro another, who wou'd 
have madeno ſcruple to ſurrender his Heart 
to an Imperioys Miſtreſs. *' | / 

You atone are the Foible of all the 


fif'o an *Imperious ; 'that ſuffer'd him- 


World. The tranſported Loyer finds in you . 


an unexhauſtible Subje@ for his Tranſports: 
Paſſionate Souls find' all" tha is proper to 
feed their Tenderneſs and their Sighs. Difſe- 
Ent Tempets, different Humours, all con- 
fibute ro make your Empire more Extenſive. 
In this Contbifion, you cauſe the unhappinels 
of Perſons between both Ages ; you diſturb 
the Repoſe \the moſt Serene, and theRea- 
Fon of the 6ſt Adyiſed. | "5Þ 
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uk 4 Perſons that eto — 
- Givenbt' Receive Love, 5 po oy 
of theſe paris, and u ap 
> From hence.” ir Proceeds srhar there 
_ "is'ſoine Reſemblance 'berweefi* che® hear of 
your Friends ; "and rhe Paſſion” of. your Lo- 
'yers; thar*ris impoſſible roadhite Jou with- 
out a Concert, andtiar the Judgment of the 
moſt" "indiffereric SpeRtators 1s never free. 
From hence in ſhorr, it proceeds, char every 
Shure p Lover that ſees Jou EX- 
< lp Four le elf all IF, 
mm 
I be 4 both Pardon, Micky.  Sorlaiig 


"'wou new Ein Glory, if you con- 
he Tick a an! ira bleall'y ye Ry ity 'Oace, 
ory 


ly once, you.may -4 bit this in 
Fig th Ke) IVC 
oy of never 


Bur ro jb” ' 
y -oM Love: ve. ought th 

fd 'our Perſons trhy, of of you [tchere 

| be any ſuch, Mayim, [61 doubr-bur 
[chat drawn by yor Chan arddifg _ Sh 


. the defeQts of orhets, they "will foo 

Fa yan; 'and'then you jr piembert c 
Pride ic ſelf has botnds, and'rhar whatever 

n/a is Cruelty.” and Inſetifi 


Thus far'1 have' paid one parr' of what 
"Lowe your'Beabty, and *ris nohe of your 
teaſt Commindahing, that f have been ble 


of "ſome Confileration of my folk now; 
__ 4 and 


- 


pi I Joſe "the . 


Yale yah ſo fong; "Tis but juftT. fhrontd 


Propecia peers, A 0 CO I nr Tony 
Wy & bY, 


-_ 20 mw Ah 
d that aking of: your Wit a H 
mou, Li i UP be allow'd to. lay a word po 


FW Oo of ay ET 4 
I will deliver nothing bur Truths, and [: 


you ſhould i imagine them to be diſadyanta- 


.geous to 199 | will begin with the Charms 


of your Canyerſation, which are not at al 


1nferiour to thoſe of your Face. 
avs Madam, we are-na lels affected with 


Ges with . bn, you. ; You 


AY "tho are veiled; 

AS make F Ip IE fo's þ4is,, in bc- 

ing the Scene X the Ac ml w the Fat 
Anvifthle,> 

- Nev! wazihere more Palirencls thay what 


: find in; your. Diſcourſe 3 and what is ſur- 
Peizing,; othing can. be ſo Lively, and yet 
.40 Juſt; Rus IN ue Hap f and yet {0 w 
Amagin'd.. + You. axe Miſtrils 


,of the nel lor have a viva- 
city of Senſe cqual TEN your Mind. 
_. Butlec, us #onr keys 1 of rt which, 
when they, are | roo long, 
F lon, tho' they are. never ſo true ; and 
'noW, MAGA , prepare fobge, me with pati» 
w_ a ome of your Faults. you. 
f you cannot without'dMfliculty, hear your 
ts, I am ſure 1. could not without a 
_ Difficulty diſcover them, To fihd the 
ſt Faults in {ee 1, was obliged to make 
"uy ' profound Enquiries, , and | after a 
long, bur narrow { Exarnination, I will Roos 


all 
"di 
m 
W 
yi 
T" 

$ 

1 

[ 
Ne 
| 

| 


' never fail ra be. 


"of the —— " Monne. = 5 
what Faults. I have Remark'd. 


I have often beheld. too ſpot, 
and condeſcending to pcs Au Perſons ; who 

" didnot deſerve ro have ſuch a Compliment 
' thade them; and while this Humour laſted, 


which in truch ic never does long, ſubmit 


your Judgment ro that of others, which was 


much inferiour to yours, - 

:].am likewiſe of Qpinion, that you ſyf- 
fer yourſelfro be toa much ſway'd byCuſtom. 
Thar which art. firſt ſight you rightly judg- 


| ed to be Graſs and Dull, has after aſhore 


_ time appeared Juſt and Delicate withqur 


Reaſon ; and when, you came to retifyrhels 
| RY of. Your: = 


Errors, 'tis rather by a 
mour, thanby any Ref 
rs yo rrtts 


| Ou 


_nacent and ar Ao e;. Wed as you may ve- 
ty - ee choſe little EIS that 


""Thole.. dies , "__ Se y 


to 9wirto 
ds that you have received. a hs Ad- 


Yanrages from Nature. Upon ſome occaſi- 
ons 
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ons indeed we are' obliged to own to them, 
rhar they might be Herrer manapged, and'that 
youdorealways make thargood uſe of rhem, 
as others 1n your Station wou'd do.- s 

I fhalf end all with the unequality of 

our Tempgs, which you yourſelf now and 
Heh deſcribe ſo pleaſantly. *Tis vexatious to. 
to thoſe thar ſuffer under ir, As for me, T 
always find that'ir quickens my Paſſion 
arid I ſee rhat. when we moſt complain” of 
any ones Humour, 'tis then when we moſt 
concern our ſelves:in the Perſon.” - 

\. Howeverit is, weare ſofar from being able 
ro 'take any advantage over 'you, that we 
arear alols what Meafures to take with you; 
we-aſily diſoblige you withour' thinking 
of it; nay, the very Deſign to 'pleaſe you 
has more than once-tniade us fo unfortunate 
45 To ren? er _ ndrany > nk Ne 
© Believe me, Madam, a Man'muſt be ve- 
ry happy to find out your eafie moments, 
and very critical to nick them. '- 
"What we. may truly ſay, aftcr we have. 
well examined you, 3s, that can be nothing 
ſo'unfortunare as to fall in Love with you, 
yer nothing ſo difficult as to ayoid it. 

- Theſe, Madam arg, the Obfervations of a 
Spectaror, who to judge the more imparti- 
y of you, has'cndeavoured to keep him- 
Tee. The mcthod' he took to continue ſo, 
was to ſhun you as much as was pq - 


£ 


of the Counteſs d'Olonne. 97 
him. Bur 'tis not enough for one not to ſee 
; after-he-has once beheld you; and-this BZ 
emedy, which as to other Women is infal- : 
lible, does not ſecure us with you. , 

\ Perhaps you will rell me that a'Man, 
whoſe Heart is fo render, 4$.not | cameo dog ſo 
rigtd in his Judgment. + . But ſo ſoon as you. 

' will take the pains ro lerme Know whit y you 
diſlike, I will immediately retrat what I 

have ſaid. Tis impoſſible co think led. . 
yatitageonſly.of you but in:your: 
for to repeat:whar I have alrdady told yah 
do but appcag Madan inchcimult ofyour 
Pictures: and: Characters, ode «ill 


Ws 
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eclipſe, all.che Imagrs the mot fruiefil Bait- | | | 
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ALETTER to the Counteſs 
bo @> OLONNE, and ſent 
with the foregoing Charatler. 


' Have here. ſent you your iCharaQer, 
& / which tells you the general Sentiments 
.of the. World concerning you's 'and which 
will infokm you, if you never knew it before, 
that there is nothing ſo Beautiful in all France 
as your ſclf, Don't be ſo rigorous to your 
own Merits, as to deny your ſelf rhart Juſtice 
which all the World pays you. The greateſt 
of our Ladies ſuffer themſelyes to be ca- 
perſuaded,and receive theſe ſweet Flatte». 
ries with Pleaſure ; and it wou'd be very 
ſtrange indeed if you cau'd not be prevailed. 
upon to believe the Truth. | 
Beſides the Publick Qpinion, you have 
the Judgment of Madam de Longzeville on 
Four-fide;. Submit to ſo Aurtheuric a Teſti- 
mony without further ſcruple, and ſince ſhe 
believes it, believe your ſelf ro be the moſt 
Charming Creature that was ever beheld. 
From your Beauty, Madam, I paſs to the 
Milchiefs it has occaſioned, and to the infi- 
- nit 


ALETTER 189 
nite * numbers of thoſe that daily Lan- 
guiſh and Dye for you. "Tis not my Deſign 
ro render you Compaſlionate 3 on the con- 
trary, if you will follow my Advice, it ſhall 
coſt one of your unfortunate Admirers his 
Life. Our Poets and Authors of Romances 
have too long Banter'd us with feign'd 
:Deaths; I demand a true one of you, which 
will be a new Addition to your other . 
Triumphs. pee 
_ - Aﬀer this, let *em if they pleaſe call me 
the Chevalier's Confident, and let him return 
with the Troops he raiſed in the Country 
of Liege, to fee whether I will appearat the 
head of them. I am in the Intereſt of your 
Rigours, that is to ſay, in that of my Friend, 
notwithſtanding the Advice I gave you in 
'my Character. 
Not that if you take my meaning , 
as I defignd it, there is one ſingle Line 
in the Character, which is not to his Advan- 
Lage. 

fo counſel you only toLove Perſons thar 
are worthy of you, is to reduce you to an 
impoſlibiliry, and properly ſpeaking to 
Counſel you never to Love. 

Nothing now remains but to excuſe my 
| hardineſs in finding out your Faults; and 
indeed I cou'd not avoid it, for otherwiſe I 
had Treſpals'd againſt the Rules of Character, 
whoſe Perfeion conſiſts in well ſeparating 
the good and bad Qualities. Thus _— 

| y 
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by an odd ſorg of a turn, I:den't:nos how, 
lJammorec rigorous than the Old Lady —— 
© Afterall, | have infiniely more occaſion | 
'to: complain, than you have; for aquarrter of 
.2n Hour is enough for yon to-read over your 
.Faults, | but it coſt me whole Nights to dif 
cover them. Theſe: were the firſt difficul- 
ties of this Nature I eyer met 3 and what 
is 2 plain proof that your Merit is cxtraordi- 
' nary, and indeed, deſerves to be »wrir in Ca- 
pitals, Mr.— has been pleaſed to own, that my 
Praiſes are eaſie and natural 3 as Cenſorious 
as he is, he has not been able to find any 
faulc in them. Fe 0 


A LETTER to Monſieur D.B. 
[| Don't know why you ſhould admire my 
Verſes, ſince I don't admire them my 
elf; for I muſt inform you that in the Opi- 
nion of a celebrated Maſter in Poetry, a Po- 
et is always the moſt affected with his own 
Compoſitions. As for my ſelf, 1 acknow- 
ledge abundance of Faulrs in them, which I 
might Correct, if exatneſs were not cx- 
treamly troubleſome romy Humour and did 
not take up too much time for a Perſonof 
my Age. ny E | 
Beſides. , I have anorher excuſe to make 
which unleſs] am mightily miſtaken, will go 
down with you, Elias are not often - : 


A LETTER 121 
beſt Maſter-pieces; and my Praiſes of th© 
| King, as they are True, and the firſt:of thaF 
kind-I- ever - writ, you are nor ro'admire' if 
my Succeſs was not extraordinary. 

Your Commendations of :me are an inge- 
nious Trony, which Figure I was ſo great a 
Maſter of formerly, thifirhe Marſhal 4: Cla- 
rambant thought no one but- my ſelf capable 
ro diſpute the Merit of -it with you. You 
ought not ro employ it againſt a 'Man who 
has loſt "rhe uſe of it, and who is ' ſo much 
your Humble Servant as I am. . 

You fee I am fufficient proof - againſt 
Laughter; and yer-in fpight of all:my Pre- 
—_— I =_ forbear to take in good 

, the Praiſes you give:me upen the ſcore 
"ley Judgment, 'Tis your ls ſhou'd 
be Good, - Juſt, and Delicate ; for the Idea 
of yours, which I always preſerve by. me, is 
the Rule of mine. - | 

That Miracle of Beauty which I former- 
ly ſaw at Boarbop, is the ſame Miracle of 
Beauty which I daily ſee at London. Some 
Years Which have arrived to her fince, have 
given her more Wir, atid taken away none 
of her Charms. | 


Fair, Eyes fo met Charming and Divine, 
T hat cauſe-ſuch Tranſports where jo# ſhine, 4 
Oh! nee to Grief Jour. C: briſtl Treaſures Pay, 

Tour, Pearls ou Grief. are thrown ewes... _— 


z 


a 


h— 


Tears from thoſe Orbslet ng Misfortunes move ; 
So rich a Tribute's only due to Love. 


As far the wicked. Expedients you Adviſc 
me to, I am not in a condition to practiſe 
them, neither is ſhe 8 Humour to ſuffer 
them. . If I muſtſitup all nighr, they cell me 
I have not yer ſeen Fourty. If I am to take 
a long Journey in the Wind and Rain, what. 
a Noble Conſticution has this Monſieur 4c 
St. Evremont | Burt if I lay my Head cloſe to. 
hers, ſmell ro her Hair, or kiſs the tip of her 
Ear, I am preſently asked, whether. I kacw 
yo gp Madam wr if I made 
Hen ry My Court to Mary de Medicis. But 
____ _my Paperfails me. Place mel pray; 
among your hearty Friends, immediately at- 
ter Monſicur de Canaples. The Miracle of Love 
preſents her Service to you; 
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A Panepyrick upon the D 
of Mazarine. 


| Have undertaken to day a thing without 
| Preſident; I have. undertaken tro make 
the Funeral Orartion of a Perſon, whio is in 
better Health than lier Orator. This will 

ſurprize 


upon Madam de— 193 
ſurprize you Gentiemen. But 1t we are per 
mitted to take care of our Tombs, to order 
Inſcriptions for them, and to give a greater 
Extent to our Vanity, than Nacure has been 
willing to give to our Lives : If thoſe that 
are alive may appoint the Place whete they 
are to lye,when tliey ſhall be no longer in the 
number of the Living: If Charles che Fifch 
cauſed his own Funerals to be celebrated, 
and for Two Years aliliited ar them in Perſon, 
can you think ir ſtrange, Gentlemen, that a 
Beaury more Illuſtrious by her Charms than 
that Emperour was by his Conquelſts; is wil- 
ling to enjoy the Happineſs of her Memory, 
and hear whillit the is a.ive, what may be 
{aid of her after her Death. 

Ler others endeavour to excite your Sor- 
rows for one thar is dead, | wiil Command 
your Tears for one that is Living; tor a rcr- 
ſon who is to Dic one Day, by tae neceſlary 
Misfortunc of Human Condition, and who 
ought to Live for ever,for the fake of her ad- 
mirable Qualities. | 

Weep Gentlemen, and not tarrying to be- 
wail a Beauty till ſhe is loſt, afford your 
Tears to the Melancholy Conſideration that 
we muſt one day loſe her. Weep, weep. 

| Whoever expects a certain and unavoidable 
Misfortune, may already Stile himſelf unfor- 

tunate. | 


O. Edortenſid 


194 A Paneyrick 
Hortenfia will Dye. That Miracle of the 


World will Dye one Day. The /eaof ſo great = 
a Calamity deſerves your Tears. 


Yes Charming Goaaeſs, you muſt leave us, 
Death will remove the Heavenly Prize : 
And of thoſe numerons Charms bereave us, 


That now employ our Hearts and Eyes. 


Ler us turn our Imaginations from her 
Dearh to her Birth ; that we may ſteal one 
Moment from our Grief. If you ce her 
come into the World, you will immediately 
remember that ſhe is to depart out of it. 

Hortenſia de Manchini was Born at Rome, of 
an Illuſtrious Family. Her Anceſtors were 
always conſiderable, but tho' they had all 
of them Governed Empires, they had not 
brought her ſo much Glory, as ſhe Reflects 
back upon them. 

Heaven formed this great Maſter-picce by 
a Model unknown to the Age we live in. 
To the ſhame of our time it beſtow'd upon 
Hortenſia the Beauty of Ancient ' Greece, and 
the Virtue of Old Rope ; Let us paſs over 
her Infancy in ſilence, without ſtopping our 
Diſcourſe there. L_ 
 -Her Infancy was attended with a Thou- 
ſand pretty Simplicities, bur had nothing of 
Importance cnough for our Subject. Gen- 
tlemen 1 Demand .your Tears, I demand 

| your 
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| api Mad he bs 
your Admiration To 'obraia thetif Thave | 
both Misfortunes and Vitrtles to tepreſetir to 


your” = + 
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/Freſh Triuthphs on her Beauties wait. © I 


_ In Effe&, What Country i$there which #/of 
terifia has norſceen > What Nation has ſeen ber 
that has not Admir'd her? Rome beheld her 
with as great Admiration as Paris did, That 
City, itt all Ages of the World-ſo Glotious, 
boaſts more of giving her to the World, than 
| O32 ptoducing 


196, _ A Tanegyrick 
dycing-ſuch :a number of Heroes. She Believes 
that ſo extraordinary a Beauty is preferable 
ro the greateſt Valour, and that more Con- 
queſts were. ro be gained by her Eyes, than 
by the Arms of her Citizens. 

taly, Madam, will be evcrlaſtingly obli- 
ged to you for aboliſhing thoſe importunate 
Rules, that bring a greater Conſtraint than 
Regularity with them : For freeing her from 
a Scicnce of Formality, Ceremony and Ci- 
viiity mixt together; from the Tyranny of 

remcditated ReſpeRs, that render Men un- 
ſociable even in Society it ſelf. 

*Tis Zorterfia that has banillvd all Gri- 
mace, and all Aﬀedtation from thence ; who 
has deſtroy'd that Art of Trifles which on- 
ly tegulates Appcarances; that Study of Ex- 
tcriorthings,that only compoſes Mens Coun- 
nc 

'*Tis ſhe who has rendred ridiculous a ſtiff 
awkward Gravity, which ſupply'd the place 
of Prudence;. and a Politick Itch without 
Concern and without Intereſt, buſied only 
| _— the Defes a Man finds in him- 
elf. oe T 

'Tis ſhe who has introduced a ſweet and 
innocent Liberty, who has rendred Conver- 
ſarion more agrecable, and made Pleaſure 
more Pure and Delicate. 

A Fatality cauſed her tro come to Rome, 
and a Fataliry cauſed her to leave it. 


Madam, 
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Madam, the Conſtable Culoynt SLady had 


2 mind'to leaye her. Hishand, and imp red 
this Reſolurion ro her Sifter.' | Her Si 


young as the was, repreſented ro her = Þ 
this occaſion, all thar # Mother could tave 
done to hinder it. But fecing her unalter 


'bly fix'd to execute her*Deſign, ſhe follov 


her our of Love and” Aﬀection, whom. ſhe 


could nor diſſuade by- Prudence ; and *tha- 
red with her all the Dangers of Flight, *the | 
Fears, the Inquietudes,” and the Inconveni- 
encics, that always arretd ſuch Refoluri- 


Ons. 

Fortune who has a great Power in our "8 
terprizes, bur a much greater in our Adven- 
tures, made Madam the Conſtable's Lady wan- 


der from Nation to Nation, and rliete her ar 


laſt into a Convent at Maarid. 
Right Reafon adviſed'Hortenfra to ſeek her 


'Repoſe, and a defire - of Retirement '6blig'd 


her to ſettle her abode at Chambery. +” Thiere 
the found in her ſelf by her Reffexions! by a 
Commerce with Learnedi'Men, by Books, 
and by Obſervations, 'allthar ſolid farisfaQi- 
on which a Court doesnor give ro Cotirties, 
who are either roo much taken up with Bull 
nels, or too much diffolved i in Plcaſlire* ” | 
Three whole Years did Firtenfia Live: ar 
Chambery, always in a ſtate of Tranquillity,” 
but never obſcure. Whatever Inchttations 
ſhe might have ro conceal her elif, -her Me- 


tir eſtablith'd for her a {mall Empire in ſpight 


O 3 of 
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of her, and made :2 Court of a Retreat. 
* In Effect, the Commanded that City, and 
all the Country..abour ir. Every one ac- 
kgowieoged with Pleaſure thar Superiority 
which Nature had given her; even He who 
£ryoy. dit over all the reſt by virtue of his 
Birch , forgor ic. freely, and catred into 
the ſame ſubjetjon wich his People. 
... Thoſe of the greateſt Merir and Quality 
quitted the Court, and neglected . the Ser- 
vice of, their Prince, to apply themſelves 
particujarly to that of Hortenfia: and confi- 
Hocable Perlons of remote Countries prerend- 
ed a. Voyage te. Þaly, ro furniſh rhemlelves 
with an opportunity to ſee her. © 
. Twas ancxtraordinary thing tobe able to 
eſtabliſh a .Court at Chambery, *T'was as it 
were a Prodigy.that a Beauty, which hada 
ming $9 conceal it ſelfjn places almoſt inac- 
ceſlible, ſhould . make a greater noiſe in £# 
rope, than all Evrope together. _ 
. The moſt Beauriful Perſons, of every Na- 
tion had the Diſpleaſure to hear continual 
mention made of an abſent Fair. . The molt 
teyely Women hag, ſecret Enemy that ru- 
1ngd all the Impreſſions they could make. It 
was.the des. of, Hortenfia; which was pre- 
ctoully preſerved in thoſe places, where ſhe 
* had been ſcen: and was formed with plea- 
Urs an, thoſe where ſhe had never bcen. 


guch 
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Such was the Conduct of Eortenfia, ſuch 
was her Condition, when the Ducheſs of 
7ork, her Relation, paſſed through Chambery, 
2s ſhe was going to the Duke her Husbangd.. 

The ſingular Merit of the Ducheſs, her 
Beauty, her Wit, and ber Virtue wy $4 
Hortenſia with a Deſire to accompany her, 
but her Aﬀairs would not permit her. So 
ſhe was obliged to delay that Voyage till 
a more favourable opportunity ; the Curioſt- 
ty ſhe had to ſee one of the greateſt Courts 


in the World, which ſhe had never beheld, 


fortified her in this Reſolution: the Death 
of the Duke of Savoy derermined ir. 

This Prince had the ſame Sentiments of her, 
as all People that had the Happineſs to be- 
hold her. He had admir'd her at 7uris, and 


this Admiration Madam of Savoy interpret- 


ed to be Love. An Impreſlton of Jealquſic 


produced a Behaviour very little obliging 

towards the Perſon who had cauſed it. 
There needed no more than this to ob- 

lige Hortenſia to depart out of a Country, 


| Where the new Regent was in a manner Ab- 


ſolure. To ſeparate her (elf from the Du- 


| Cheſs of Savoy, and approach the Ducheſs of 


Tork, was but one and the ſame Reſolution. 
Feertenfia acquainted her Friends with this 
Determination, who employed all their Ar- 
guments to aiſſuade her from ir, bur "was 
in vain; neyer was ſeen ſo great aprofuſion 


of Tears. As for her own part, ſhe was not 
O 4 inſenſtble 
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mſenſible of the general Grief, that was occa- 
fionced by: rhe Thoughts of her Deparrure. 
Perſons ſo lively Aﬀected as rhey were, 
knew how ro Atiet her. In the mcan time 
this Reſolurion| was taken up, and in ſpighr 
of all their Regrers ſhe concludes to deparr. 
What other Courage bur char of Zorter/1a 
would have undertaken io long, fo difficult, 
and ſo dangerous a Voyage? 
' Before ſhe could accompliſh ir ſhe muſt 
traverſe %avage Nations. and Narions that 
were up in Arms; ſhe muſt {weetcn the one, 
and make her ſelf be reſpe d by the other. 
| She underſtood not the Language of any 
of theſe People, bur they underitood her. 
Her Eyes ſpeak an Univerſal Language, 
which cauſes her to be underſtood by all 
Mankind. OG 


 * Whar Mountains, what Foreſts, what Ri- 


vers had ſhe not to paſs? What did ſhe not 
ſuffer from the Wind, the Snow, and the 
Rains 2 Whar Diffculties of the Ways, What 
Rigour of the Seaſon, what mighry Incon- 
veniences had ſhe nor to ſtruggle with, which 
yer did but little Injury to her Beaury ? 


' Never did Alex appear ſo Charming as | 


Fiortenfia was She had the Air, the ' Ha- 
bit, and the Equipage of a Queen of the 
Amazons ! She teem'd equally fir ro Charm, 


. . 


and to Fight. 


It was ſaid, ſhe went to give Love to all 


the Princes, whom ſhe was to meet in her 


Pallage, 


SON as oo 
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Paſſage, and tro Command all the Troops 
which they Commanded. 

The firſt of theſe things ſhe had in her 
Power, butit was not her Deſign. She made 
ſome Eſiay of the Second ; for the Troops 
rec.ived her Orders more voluntarily than 
thoſe of their Generals. 

After ſhe had Travell'd more than Three 
Hundred Leagues, ſhe arriv'd ar laſt at Zob- 
land. She made no longer a ſtay ar Amter- 
dam than was neceſlary to view the Rari- 
ties of ſo Remarkable and Famous a City. 
After ſhe had latisfied her-Curioſity ſhe came 
to the B. zf, where ſhe Embarqued for Eng- 
land. - 

An extraordinary Tempeſt happened in 


| this Voyage, which laſted Five Days. The 


Storm was as furious as it was long; and 
made the Seamen. loſe all their Conduct and 
Refolution, and the Pallengers aJl their 
Hopes. 

Hortenſ1a alone was exempt: from Lamen- 
tation ; leſs importunate with Heaven to 
preſerve her, than Submitting and Reſign- 
ing her ſelf ro its Will; Bur it had Decreed 
ſhe ſhould viſit England. She Landed there, 
and in a ſhort. time came {afe to London. 

All People had a great Curiofity to ſee 
her. But the Ladies had the greateſt Alarm 
at her arrival. 2 


_ The 
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The Englifb who were in poſſeſſion of the Em- 
pire of Beauty ſaw itloſt, not withour grear 
Regret, to a ſtranger ; and 'tis natural to be 
ſenſibly concerned for the loſs of the ſweeteſt 
of all Vanities. | 

So conſiderable an Intereſt was the only 
thing in the World that could unite them. 
Old Enemies werereconciled ;thoſe that were 
indifferent now began to viſit one another, 
and Friends link'd themſelves more ſtriatly 
rogether than before. This was the firſt 
Confedzracy I beheld in Enz/avd. A Cone 
federacy as fatal to the Beaury of Zzortenfia, 
as the latter was to the Arms of the King of 
France. 

' Theſe Confederates very well foreſaw 
their Misfortune, | but not being willing to 
advance it, they prepared tq defend an In- 
tereſt, which was dearer to them than that 
of their Country. 

EHTorten/ita had nothing to defend her ſelf 
bur her Charms and her Virtues. This was 
cnough to make hcr apprehenſive of no- 
thing. | 

After ſhe had kept her Chamber ſome time, 
leſs to recover the Fatigues of her Journey, 


than to have her Habits made, ſhe appear'd 
at Whitehall, 


Fair Beauties of Whitchal give way, 
Hortenſia does her Charms diſplay, 


She 
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She comes, ſhe comes Refign the Day, 
| She muſs Reign, and you Obey. 


From that day. they never diſputed the 
Prize with her in Publick : But they carried 
on a ſecret War againſt her within Doors ; 
where all ended either in private Injuries, 
which never arrived to her Knowledge, or 
in. vain Murmurs which ſhe deſpiſed. 

| The World now beheld an extraordinary 
Turn, Thoſe that were the moſt violently 
tranſparted againſt her, were the firſt that 
imitated her. They would Dreſs them- 
ſelves like her; but this was neicher her 
Dreſs nor Habit. For her Perſon gave a new 
Grace to every thing ſhe ware, and thole 
that endeavoured to imitate her Air and 
Drels, wanted the Principal thing, her Per- 
on. | 

One might ſay of her, what was ſaid of 
the late Madam, That all the World imitates 
ber, and no one reſembles her. 

. As for the Men, ſhe made all that pre- 
rended to Nicety and Judgment, her Sub- 
jets, that beheld her. They were only 
Men of Ill Palates and worſe Wir, that could 
defend the Remainder oftheir Liberty againſt 
her; Happy in the Conqueſts ſhe made! 
More Happy in thoſe ſhe did not make! 

Hortenfia no {ooner arrives to any place, 
but ſhe eſtabliſhes a Houſe there, which 
cauſcd the relt ro be abandoned. The —_ 
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eſt Freedom in the World is to be ſeen there, 
and an equal Diſcretion. Every one is more 
commodiouſly uſed there than- at home, and 
more reſpe&fully than ar Court. 

*Tis true, there are frequent Diſputes there, 
bur then ic is with more. Knowledge than 
Heat ; 'tis not done out of a Spirit of Con- 
tradition, but fully to diſcover the Matters 
in Apitation : rather to animate Converlati- 
on than to inflame it. 

The Play there is very inconfiderable ; 
"tis the Diverſion only that makes the Play. 
You can neither diſcover in their Faces 
the Fear of loſing, nor a Concern for what 
is loſt. Some of chem are ſo far diſintereſt- 
ed, that they are reproach*d for rejoycing 
at their own Loſing, and affliting them- 
ſelves when they are Winning. 

Play is follow'd by the -beſt Repaſts in 
the World. One may there ſceevery thing 


that comes from France for the Delicate, and 


all that comes from the ndies for the Curi- 
ous ; Even the Common Meats become rarc 
by rhe exquiſite Sawees, which are beſtowed 
upon them. 


Tis not ſuch a Plenty as may make us. 


fear a Diſſipation ; *cis not a Frugaliry that 
ſhews cither Avarice or Penury. 

The Management of her Houle is not fo nig- 
gard and ſullen, as to content it ſelf meerly 
with fatisfying the Neceſſities of Life, and 
afford nothing to the Pleaſures of ir. She 
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loves a good Order that furniſhes every thing 
chat can be deſired, and that wiſely mana- 
ges the uſe of ir, ſo that nothing may be 


| wanting. 


There is certainly nothing ſo well regu- 
lated as this Family. But Hortenfta dittuſes 
chroughout the whole I do not know what 
ſort of an eaſie Air. Something free and na- 
tural that conceals the Adminiſtration. of ir. 
One would conclude that things moved of 
themſelves, {o ſecret is the ordering of therfl, 
and ſo difficult ro be perceived. 
| Let Hortenſia change her Lodgings, no 
Man can know whether ſhe has changed 
them. The Diflerence of Placcs is inſen(i- 
ble. Wherever ſhe goes we ſee nothing bur 
her ; and if we fee her, we fee every thing. 

The Novelty, the Alteration is not to be 
perceived. She alone Artracts our Eyes, 
and Employs them. 

There is no longer making of Viſits 
now. Theſe Devoirs and Reſpectts to any 
one but her are mere Slavery. The molt 
Regular Viſitants ſecretly reproach them- 
ſelves, for ſtealing from her any Minute of 
looking after her Family., They never come 
ſoon enough, and never depart late enough. 
They go to Bed with Regrer to have quitred 
her, and they Rite with Detire to behold 
her afreſh. 

Bur how great is the uncertainty of our 
Human Condition ! ar che rime when _ 

| Fenjla4 
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zenfia ſeemed to enjoy her Health the beſt; at 
the time when ſhe innocently enjoy'd all the 
Pleaſures which Inclination defires,and Rea- 
ſon does not prohibit; that ſhe had the 
Satisfaction to ſee her (elt Beloved and E- 


Keemed by all the World ; that thoſe La. 


dies who had oppoſed themſelves to her 
at firſt, were charmed by her Conyer- 
ſation ; that ſhe had, as it were, extinguiſh- 
ed Self-Love in the Soul of her Friends, eve- 
ry one expreſſing the ſame kind Sentiments 
for her, which it is natural to have for ones 
ſelf: Ar the time when the moſt Lovely of 
the Fair Sex forbore ro contend with her 
Beauty; that Envy had concealed ir (elf in 
_ the bottom of their Hearts, that all Rept- 
ning againſt her was private, or appeared 
Ridiculous as foon as fhe began to appear. 
At this happy time an extraordinary Indif- 
poſition ſeizes her, and we were upon the 
point to loſe her, in ſpight of all her Charms, 
in ſpight of all our Admiration, and Love. 
You were juſt a periſhing, Hortenſia, and 
ſo were we: You, 'by rhe violence of 
your Pain ; we, 'by that of our Afﬀli- 
Ctton. Bur it was "more than being ſimply 
Aﬀlicted. We felt all that you did, and 
were Sick as you were. Your unequal Mo- 
ments ſometimes carried you -to the Brink of 
Death; and ſometimes recalled you to Life. 
We were ſubject ro all rhe Accidents of your 
Sickneſs, and to know how it fared with you, 
if 
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ir was not ar all neceſſary ro enquire after 
your Health. We needed only to obſervein 


what State we found our Selyes. 


Praiſed be that Univerſal Diſpenſer of 
Good and Evil; praiſed be Heaven that has 
reſtored you to our Vows, and given you 
again to your ſelf. Behold, you are Living, 
and ſo are we ; but we have not as yet re- 
covered the cruel Fright that this Danger 
gave us; and a cruel [des ſtill remains be- 


| hind, which makes us more lively conceive 


what muſt one day befall you. 

Nature will deſtroy this Beauteous Fa- 
brick, which it has taken ſo much pains to 
frame. Nothing can exempt it from that 
lamentable Law to which we are all ſub- 
ject. | | 
She who was {ſo viſibly diſtinguiſhed from 
others during her Life, will be confounded 
with the meaneſt at her Death. 

And do you then complain, you that haye 
only an ordinary Genius, a common Merit, 
or an indifferent Beauty 2 Do you complain 
that you muſt Dye 2 Don't Murmur, Un-- 
juſt as ye are, Hortenfia will Die like you. 
A time will come ( Oh that this unfortunare 
time would never come_) when we may ſay 
of chis Miracle. 


She's now reſolu'd to common Clay, 

9he that did Beauty's Empire ſway. 

Pate, Cratl Fate would have i [o, 

Fate that Goverys all below. © Nw 
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Now-vulpar Souls learn to reſign your Breath, 
And without murmuring ſubmit to Death. 


In my Opinion a Funeral Oration ought 
not to end without leaving ſome Conlojati- 
on to the Auditors. After we have drawn 
their Tears for a Perſon who has quitted the 
World, 'tis uſual ro tejil them the Party 
Deceaſed is in Heaven, that the [42 of his 
Happineſs may form in us ſome Scatiments 
of Joy. 

Ler us pals, let us paſs fron: Grief toPlea- 
ſure, we have already wept, becauſe we ſaw 
Heorienſia upon the point to Dye, let us now 
Rejoyce to behold her Living. Our Sove- 
reign is Well. What can be greater 2 What 
can we deſire more 2 

There are bur few Reigns which we are 
not glad tro fſce finiſhed. The lighteſt 
Chains are heavy to thoſe that bear them. 
They appear eafie to none bur thoſe that 
wear them not. Your Reign, Madam, till 
continues, and we with it may continue for 
ever. Your Subjects find themſelves Happy 
under your Government. There is not one 
of them bur looks upon his Liberty at rhe 
greateſt Misfortune. 

Let us Rejoyce, our Sovercign'is Living, 
and we Live. To Live, is the Chiefof Hu- 
man Bleſlings; and to Live for her, is the 
Chief of them. *Tis the ſweereſt and the 
belt ute we can make of our Life. | 

RefletF ion? 


_— 


Reflexions upon the Do#rine of 
: EPICURUS: 


* The . following Diſcourſe was not written by 
Monfieur de St. Evremont ( 45 he hims 
ſelf” owns in his Epiſtle to the Modern Le- 
ontium, Vol. 1.) But having been Unis 
verſally Admired for the Beanty of the Lan- 
guage, and the Fuſtneſs of the Reaſoning 3 
we don't doubt but the'Engliſh Reader will 
Thank us for allowing it a plate amone the 
Genuine Compoſitions of onr Author ; _ 
t* mhoſe Hypotheſis it w Built, and after whoſe 
manner it r Written. = 


Very one knows that the greateſt part 
of Men Condemn Epicurus, and Re- 
jet his Dodtine; not only as unworthy of 
Philoſopher;bur whar is more fevere, as dan- 
gerous to the Common-wealth : They make 
 noſcruple toDeclare, that a Man becomes Vi- 
cious from the very Moment he Declares 
himſelf one of his Diſciples z that his Opi- 
hions are direQly contrary ro good Maftners, 
and thus they cover his Name with all Itna- 
ginable Scandal and Infamy. 


P Norwich 
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Notwithſtanding all this, the Szoicks, who 
were - his greateſt Enemies, never Treated 
him ſo ill ; they Combared his Hypotheſis, 
but never.invaded his Reputation; and the 
Books they have left us, plainly diſcover in ſe- 
veral places the ſingular Eſteem, and Reſpet 
they had for him. 

| From whence then proceeds this extraor- 
dinary Difference 2 and why don't we rather 


follow the Opinion of the Wiſe? Ir is an ea- 


fie Matter: to .give the true Reafon of it, 
which is, that we don't do as they do. We 
don't vouchſafe to . inform our ſelves truly, 
bur blindly adhere to what is told-us. With 
out inſtructing our ſelves in the Nature of 
Things, We judge thoſe to be beſt that 
have : the moſt Examples, and the greateſt 
Crowd. of Adnurers ;: we don't follow Rea- 
{on, but only the Reſemblances of it. We 


ſifly retain our Errors, becauſe they are coun- 


tenanced by thoſe of- other Men.. We ra- 
ther chuſe ro believe implicitly, than to put 
our, ſelves to the Expence of Judging ; and 
are ſo, ſtrangely Injuft as to,conclude, that 
the Antiquity of an Opinion is a ſufficient 
Tit'e to Authorize us to Defend it, cyen in 
defiance to Reaſon. it ſell. | 


| This, in ſhort, is one of the. Cauſes that | 


has made Epiceras fall into the publick Ha- 
tied, and has prevail'd with almoſt the grea- 
ter part of Mankind to diſcard him out of 
the number of Philoſophers We have con- 


demiid | 


nd 


' Doftrine of Epicurus 21t 
demrf'd him wii hout condeſcending to know 
him, we have baniſh'd him without Hearing 
him ſpeak far himſelf; nay, we have deny'd 
him the Juſtice ro explain his own Senti- 
ments. | 

Bur after all, in my Opinion, the Chief 
and indeed the moſt Plaufible Pretence rhat 
Men have had to deſpiſe his Dodrine, has 
been the irregular Life of ſome Libertines, 
who, as they have abuſed the Name of this 
Philoſopher, fo they have ruined che Repu- 
tation of his Sect. 

"Theſe People have recommended their 
ow Vices under the Repuration of his Wiſ- 
dom; they have corrupted his DoQtrine by 
their ill living, and following the Crowd, 
came over to his Party, only becauſe 
they underſtood 'thar Pleaſure was migh- 
tily commended by them. 

All the Miſchief is, that they would not 
know what this Pleaſure was, and whar 
theſe Praiſes meant; that they contenred 
themſelves with his Name in general ; thar 
they made it ſerve as a Veil to their 
Debaucheries : and that they quored the 
Authority of ſo grear a Man to tupport the 
Diforders of their Life. So that' inſtead of 
profiting by the Sage Counſels of this Phi- 
lofopher, or correcting their vicious [nclina- 
tions in his School, they loſt the only 
good quality they had lett chem, and char is, 
the ſhame of Sinning, 
| F. 2 They 
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They arnved to ſuch a pitch as tocom- 

mend thoſe very Adtions they bluſhed ar 
formerly ; they took a Pride in thoſe Vices 
they had the Diſcretion to conceal before; 
and ar laſt without the leaſt Remorſe or 
Shame, they bliadly followed the Pleaſure 
they broughtalong with chem, and not that 
which he would have Taught. them. 

- In the mean time the World has paſſed 
| Judgment by theſe Appearances, and obſer- 
viny that a ſort, of. People who called them- 
| ſelves Philoſophers, were extreamly .De- 
bauched, ' that, they made; a_publick. Profel- 
ſion of their Crimes, that they Cited Epi- 
carus to Authorize their Idleneſs, their Im- 

urity, and their Lewdncls, they made no 
dedbeniey to pronounce the Doctrine of this 
Philoſopher .to be pernicious, and ro com- 
pare his Diſciples to the uncleancſt Animals 
in Nature, _ T 


—— Fpicuri de grege Pporct. 

The Afﬀairg of. Fpicurmus nas been in a ve- 
ry ill conditjon,if {ome diſintereſted Perſons 
had not taken care to do him Juſtice; and 
freed rhemſelves from the prejudices of the 
Multitude,, whoſe Opinions are generally 
oppolite to thoſe of the Wile. 

For ſome Generous Perſons have been 
found, who have throughly informed them- 
ſclves of this Philoſopher's way of Living; 

who 
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who ſcorning to be determined by the com” 
mon Belief, have penetrated farther inco the 
Matter, and after a due Inquiry have pro- 
duced very Authentick Teſtimonies, both of 
the Probity-of his Mind, and the Purity of 
his Dodtrine. 

Theſe Gentlemen have Publiſhed in the 
face of the World, that his Pleaſure was as 
ſevere as the Virtue of the Stocks, and that 
a Man who had a mind to be as Debauched 
as Epicurss, mult alſo for his Comfort be as 
{ober as Ze70. 

And to ſay the Tyuth, it is highly incre- 
dible that a Man to whom his Country E- 
reed ſevcral Statues; whoſe Friends inha- 
bited all the Cities of Greece; who loved the 
Worſhip of the Gods, and the Proſpericy of 
his Country; who was celebrated for his 
Picty to his Parents, his Liberaliry to his 
Brothers, and his ſweet carriage to his Slaves ; 
whole pc hindred .him from mcdling 
with State-Afﬀairs, and whoſe ordinary Su- 
ſtenance was nothing but Bread and Warcr : 
It is highly incredible, [ ſay, that ſuch a 
Man ſhould ever give Precepts of Debauche- 
ry, or teach his Diiciples the Practice of choſe 
Vices, which he naturally abhorred. 

On the contrary, as it this excellent Per- 
{on had been apprehenſive, that rhe Title he 
gave his Philoſophy might be lo far abulcd, 
as to encourage wicked Inclinations; and 
that Men in After-ages might Cajumniace 
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this Pleaſure,wherein he placed the Sovereign 
good : As if he had foreſeen the unjuſt Aver- 
| wi of the following Ages, and the [ricgy- 
larities of ſome Libertines rhat would abuſe 
his Doqtrine, he rook Care himſelf ro make 
an Apology for 1t, and ſatisfied the World, 


| that the Pleaſure he ſpeaks of was Auſtere 


and Sober. 
'I am not ſo vain as to believe that my 


bare Word will be raken for this, and there- 
fore will produce one of his Letters, where- 
in any one may be able to read his true Sen- 
timents It is Addreſſed ro one Merecens, 
and now obſerve after what manner he Ex- 
plains himſelf. 


Lthough my Dear Meneceus, we ſay that 


Y Pleaſure is the End of Man, we would 


by no means be 'ſuppofed to ſpeak of Infamo :s Lewd 
Pleaſures that proceed frim Int. mperance and 
5 ſal, The ill Inference can only be made 
by thoſe Perſons who are wholly ignorant of our 
Pr-cepts, or elſe combat them; who abſolut ty re- 
get them, or pervert the true meaning of them, 


By this ſingle Fragment one may perceive 
how careful he was to preſerve the Innocence 
of his Doctrine againſt Calumny and Igno- 
rance ; that he well forelaw that only thoſe 
I'wo things were capable to decry it; ard 
in efic&, as we have alrcady obſerved, they 
Have ruined bis Reputation with the greate 
part of the World. | Hig 
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His' Life, as Sober and Innocent as it was, 

could not eſcape Cenſure, or free him fron 
an infinite number of Lies and Inveives* Bat 
thoſe thar have written it, after having recour- 
ted the ſeveral Calumniesof his Enemies, have 
immediately refured-them ; and ar the ſame 
time that they Publiſhed our Philoſopher's 
Hiſtory, have likewiſe Publiſhed his Apo- 
logy. | | E 

y it is not my Deſign ro Entertain you 
with a 'Narration of his Actions, but' only 
to Defend his Pleaſure, I ſhall ſend you back 
| to Diogenes Laertizs for the Account of his 
Life ; and ſhall content my felf ro Philoſo- 
_ upon the narure of this Pleaſure, chat 
has created him ſo mariy Enemies; and ex- 
 amin whether it is 'of ſuch-a hainous Cha- 
rater, that we ought to caſhier thoſe Per- 
ſons from the number of Honeſt Men, thar 
Defend and Follow it. - "oa 
| To Live according to Nature, and not to' feel 
any Pain, s what Epicurus calls Livins Yo- 
luptuouſly. Now 1 am of Opinion, thar there 
is nothing in this that / deterves to be Con- 
demned ; thar ſuch a Life as this does not 
merit Cenſurez that no Republick in the 
| World was ever ſo fevere as to diſapprove 
it. | 

To Live according to Nature, is to follow 

Right Reaſon. The Bounds ſhe preſcribes 
us are thoſe of Innocence. There is nothing 
in her but what is Equitable and Equal. | 

Es P 4 Tis 
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"Tis not long of her that. Avarice came 
into the World. She induſtriouſly Conceal'd 
Gold. in the Intrails of che vileſt Element, 
and we haye dug it from thence. 
_- She is not the Cauſe of that Ambition that 
Torments us3 ſhe brings us all Equal into 
the World, and ſo ſhe takes us out of it. 

We.don't differ one from another, any far- 
ther than we corrupt her. Do you think it 
1s ſhe.thar excites us 'to Pleaſures? The Po- 
ets themlelves that have Lodged all man- 
ner of Extravagancies in Heaven, that fo 
they mjght Sin wich Authority, and who 
have repreſented Fupiter Weak and Vitious, 
gut of a Deſign.to Copy a God in their own 
irregular Lives, were never Guilty of the 
Preſymprion to do ic. They have preſerved 
its Putity Whole and Entire; and in delſcri- 


bing her Age, have-not caken notice of the 


Luxury that became ſo Rampant in the fol- 


pd 


lowing ones. 
Hear what they ſay, and - they will tell 


you; that Acoras were then the Nouriſh- 


ment of Mankind, that Rivers quench'd their 
Thirſt, chart they dwelt in Caves, that they 
had no. Apparrel to Defend them from the 
Cold, and that they follow'd Nature in all 
their Actions. 

I 'know very well, that things did not paſs 
after this manner, and thar the Firſt Inhabi- 


rants' of the Earth never Lived in this ſtrange 
implicity, which is more proper to the ſtu- 


pidity 
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pidiry of Beaſts, than the Politenels of Men. 
The Poets have carried Matters too far, but 
their Meaning was, that our Extravagancies 
don't proceed from Nature, thar ſhe never 
recommended them to us, thart it is not ſhe 
which ſays, T | 


\ Ales Phaſuacis petita Colchis, 
Atque Afre Volucres placent palata 
Quod non ſunt faciles, 


Thar ſhe did not invent Vain Gawdy Equi- 
' pages, Purple Habits, and a long Train of 
Lacqueys; and in fine, that it is we who 
abuſe the Gifts of Heaven, and the Advan- 
_ tages we have over the reſt of the Creation. 
 Whar then can be the meaning of living 
according to Nature? Muſt we abſtain from 
thoſe things ſhe has made us Maſters of 2 I 
dowt pretend that, but am rather inclin'd to 
Believe, we ought to make ule of them, pro- 
vided it be done, purſuant to her Dictates. 
We ought to ulc theſe things after ſuch 
a manner, that we may caſily part with them, 
We ought to be Maſters of them, and nor 
Slaves to them ; We ſhould not impatientiy 
deſire to attain them, nor abandon our 
ſelves to deſpair upon the Loſs of chem. 
Letusquiertly Enjoy them as Occaſion ſerves, 
bur not {earch afrer them with Inquierude 
2nd Pain. | 


There 
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| There is no Condition that does nor fir 
well upon a Wiſe Man. For this Reaſon, 1 
ſhall never quarrel with a Philoſopher for l; 
ving.in a Palace, but at the ſame rime ſhall 
not excuſe him, if he can't content himſelf 
with a Cottage. I ſhall not be fcandalized 
to Behold him in the Apparel of Kings, pro- 
vided he has not their Ambition. | 

Let Ariſtippus polſieſs the Riches of Cr2ſu, 
Ir matters not ; he will throw them away as 
foon as they incommode him. 

Let Plato fit down at the Table of Dieny 
fs the Tyrant. Sometimes he will cat no- 
thing but Olives. 2 

We don't at all blame the poſſeſſion of 
Riches; we only Coademn thoſe Perſons 
that are mere Slaves to their Wealth. 

Poverty of it ſelf will never make us 
Wile ;- t may indeed render us incapable of 
committing certain Diſorders ; bur then there 
are others which it cannot Remedy. 

The ſordid Eating of the Cynics did 
_ neither contribute to their Tranquiliry, nor 
to their Modeſty. 

Ambition follow'd Diegemes into his Tub ; 

and there it was he had the Preſumprtion to 
Command Alexander the Proudeſt of all 
Men. 

All External Accidents will become indif- 
| ferent ro us, if we have Moderation of Soul; 
' that is, if we are Wiſe, atid follow the Di- 
Qates of Nature. 


I own 
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Town is harder to follow them in Abun- 
dance than in Neceſliry; and chat our Mo- 
deration has much leſs to apprehend from 
the Miſeries of Adverſity, than the Snares 
of Plenty : Buc then 'ris infinitely more Glo» 
rious to ſurmount them; and the loſs of 
falſe Joys does only recommend to us the 
Poſleſlion ef Solid ones. 
A. Man does bur faintly, -if at all, reliſh 
that Felicity which coſts him nothing, and 
for which he's oblig'd ro mere Chance. Ir 
is neceſſary that Wiſdom ſhould give ir us : 
nay ſometimes it is neceſlary chat Pain ir 
ſelf ſhould lead us ro Pleaſure. 

One that enters the Liſts at the Olympick 
Games with a delign to Fight, in cale no 
body offers to appear againſt him, may well 
enough be Crowned, bur for this does nor 
delerve the Title of Victorious. 

Sterms and Tempelts give Reputation to 
Pilots. Had the Chaſtity' of Pezelope been 
never put to the proof, it might have been 
{aid of her, that the wanted Gallants to de- 
bauch her. 

Let us not therefore fly the World; Let 
us not abandon the Court; Let us not hide 
our felves in a Deſart, from whence Philo- 
{ophy drew the firſt Men, Let us Pollel 
Riches, Let us not refuſe tocnter upon Pub- 
lick Offices. If we are Wile, we ſhall en- 
joy theſe things without the leait danger; 
. We ſhall Stcer ſafely by thele Rocks, ws 

al 
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ſhall behold ail rheſe Objeas with an indiffc- 
rent Eye.And ifthey are raken from us, we ſhall 
teſtifie roall the World, by our not caſting our 
Eyes back upon them, that we deſpiſe them, 
and chat we were never Wedded to them. 

Iris ſcandalous for a Wiſe Man to fly,and to 
be ſubdued by his Deſires, which as they are 
not in reality according to Nature, fo they can 
boaſt ofnoorhercredit, chan what the depraved 
Opinion of Mankind beſtows upon them. 

[ have thus in part Explained wherein the 
pleaſureoftheEpicureans conſiſts, what itis they 
mean by Living upto Nature ; in ſhort, what 
their Doctrine and true Sentiments are. Let us 
now conſider whether this Opinion deſerves 
the Hatred of Mankind ; or whether we have 
any reaſon to Ridicule it. Let us examine whe- 
ther this Pleaſure fayours Debauchery and 
Exceſs, or whether any thing in the World 
can be more Sober and Chaſte. 

If you enquire of Epicurus what it is to 
Live Voluptuouſly, he will anſwer, that ir 
iS to diſengage our ſelves from too vigorous 
a purſuit of Riches, to Reſiſt and Supprels 
evil Deſires, ro Contemn Honours, to make 
our ſelves Maſters of Fortune ; and in a 
word, to enjoy an Abſolute and uninter- 
rupted Peace and Repole of Mind. 

All his Preceprs Centre here, true ſincere 
Pleaſure is only ro be found here ; and in ef- 
tect we ought only to ſearch her here ; not 
1 a brutal SatisfaRion of the Senſes, nor in 

| any 
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any violent emotions of the  Appetites. . 
Ic is too pure to depend wholly upon the 
Body ; Reaſon is both the Miſtreſs and Rule 
of it, the Senſes are only its Servants: and 
therefore whatever mighty Delights we may 
expe ro find in good Eating, or in the 
Pleaſures of the Eye, or in Perfumes and. 
Muſick, yet if we don't come to thele things 
with a Calmneſs and Tranquillity of Soul,we 
ſhall find our ſelves miſerably diſappointed ; 
we ſhall abuſe our Minds:with a falſe Joy, 
and Embrace a Phantom, a mere appearance 
of Pleaſure, for Pleaſure it ſelf. 
Conſume, if you are ſo minded, all the 
Odoriferous Wood of Arabia the Happy, Re- 
yel in the Arms of Yenus, feed upon Near 
and Ambroſia, enjoy all the Pleaſures that 
the moſt fruitful Poet eyer formed in his Ima« 
gination. All this will bur create Vexation 
and Bitterneſs, if we fee] the, leaſt Inquie- 
rude within ; and our Melancholy will force 
us.to complain in the midſt of theſe ſweet 
Entertainments. 
_ T will give you an Example. of this, that 
ſhall fully convince you, how impoſlible it is 
for a Man to r:liſh Pleaſure, when bis Mind 
is diſturbed. ER TR 
You have, withour queſtion, read of the 
mighty Feaſt which 7igellinus made for Nero, 
| and thereforemay. recall this great Scene of 
Intemperance into your Memory, the Luxu- 
_ Iy and Fame of, which make no little noiſe 
even 
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even in our times, In all apperance ir 
was the greateſt Effort that the moſt ex- 
ceſſive Prodigaliry, joined ro the moſt ex- 
quiſire Niceneſs, could make ; In ſhort, it 
was impoſſible for Senſuality to advance a 
ſtep beyond ir. Azrippa's Pond was choſen 
to be rhe Scene of this extraordinary Featt ; 
jit' was kept on Board a moſt Magnificent 
Veſſel, which being drawn by an infinite 
number of others, {cem'd to move inſenfi- 
bly. All rheſe Vetlels were curiouſly en- 
rich'd with Gold and Ivory ; the Rowers 
were ſo many Beautiful Boys, or to ſpeak 
better, ſo many young Cupids or Gods of 
Love. The Ocean furniſhed this Enrertain- 
ment with Fiſh ; and the ſeveral} Provinces 
of the Empire with a prodigious Variety of 
other Diſhes. Not to be tedious, the great 
Plenty of ir was only to be matched with 
the 'Extream Choiceneſs of the Proviſions. 
T don't ſpeak of: the infamous Houſes erect- 
ed-on the Banks of this Pond, that were all 
filld with Ladies of Qualicy. I don't ſpeak 
of the Courtiſans that were here beheld Na- 
ked. The Night it ſelf contributed ro the 
Pleaſure of this Debauch ; irs Darkneſs was 
overcome by an infinite number of Illumi- 
nations; and-'irs Silence agrecably diſturbed 
by the harmony of ſeveral Conforts. 

Would you:now know whether N:ro took 
pleaſure-in all theſe things, and whether he 
parted from the Banquer Satisfied and Con- 
"17 rent? 
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cent ? you need only conſider with your ſelf, 
that he carried the remembrance -. of his 
Crimes, and the remorſe of his Conſcience 
about him. Having done this, you'll ſoon con- 
clude that Deſpair accompanied him, that he 
ſuffered as much as the greateſt Criminal, 
and that alcho' his outſide carried the ſhew 
of a Triumph, yet he was acting a terrible 
Tragedy within his Soul. | wy 

If he felt any Joy 'twas that of Frantick 
Perſons; he owed his Pleaſure to his Fury, 
or his Drunkennels, and wasno longer Hap- 
Pye Sogn he was abandoned by his Rea-. 


| fay the ſame thing of thoſe Sots that 
accompanied him ; for I cannot believe that 
either. Seneca, or Thraſeas Petus, or Bartas So+ 
ranxs, who Lived-up to Nature amidſt the 
univerſal Corruption of their Age, were in 
the number of his Gueſts : without doubr he 
had none but ſuch whom a Life full as irre- 
gular as his own made him Love;. who ad- 
viled him to all his Crimes, who were the 
Executors of them , and before- whom. he 
was not obliged to. bluſh. 
A Herd of ſuch profligate Wretches, never 
aſpired to true Happineſs ; there: was not 
Dae Wiſe Man in the whole Company ; now 
Pleaſure has no influence on Minds that are 
corrupted and ſpoiled with all ſorts of De- 
bauchery and Exceſs. 
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Quemvvis media erue turk d, 
Aut ob avaritiam; aut miſers ambitione la- 
borat. 
Hic niiftaruns inſanit atyoribiss; hic puerorum. 


In ſhort, they lay open to all thoſe Paſſi- 
ons that diſturb the Peace ot the Soul, and 
conſequently were not in a condition to re- 
liſh the Pleaſure. we ſpeak of 

I could wiſh that Epicsrns had been pre- 
ſent ar this Aſſembly, and Declared his Opt 
nion in the Face of the World. I am confi- 
dent he would have ſpoke the Truth before 
Nero himſelf ; That he- would never have 
dreaded Death, which was looked upon by 
him to be-a thing indifferent, and am apt to 


imagine he would have explained himſelf 


after this 'manher: Oh 'Ufortunate Prince ! 
How ſirangely art thi inifatunted to Believe, 


that Pleaſure conſiſts in Intemperance, which i 


as far removed from all Exceſs, as thow art 
from true Felicity." Thou arapggeſ thy Mi- 
fery about thee mherever thou goeſt, and in 
 ſpight of all thy Endeawours, ' art not able to 
prrchaſe one Moments Repoſe from thy Conſcience. 
Load thy Tables with the moſt Exquifite Dain- 
ties that were ever Eaten; Drink the mbſi Gene- 
rows Wines that Greece and Italy ian afford ; and 
after this, Wallow in all the moſt abominable Va- 
rieties of Luxury and Incontinence. Thon wilt 
find nothing in all this that can [atisfie thee, > 
when 
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thy Body s ſurfeited with them, thy Mind wil 
fill be upon the ſearch after Pleaſure. Theſe are 
not the Things that render Life Happy; It i 
Prudence only which cauſes the Sovereign Good 3 
which will Teach thee to Regulate thy Defires ac> 
cording tb Nature, and in this Regular State 
thow wilt find what thou wilt never be able to find 
in theſe Diſerders. If thow _— _ any thing, 
eaſt thy Eyes upon this common other, and je 
will give thee mherewith to content thy ſelf cafily. 
Art thou Thirſty? She has carefully provided 
Rivers and Fountains in every place to quench it. 
Art thou Hungry? There Ts no part of the Uni» 
verſe ſo Barren, but thou may ſt meet with Fruits 
to relieve thy ſelf: If thos I not be ſatisfied 
with theſe things, much leſs ſhalt thow ever be 
ſatisfied with Exceſs. Pleaſure & nothing bit 4 
Privation of Pain. Conſult thh Hunger and 
Thirſt, and they will make thee find Pleaſure in 
S the /emplicity of Nature ; and Bread and Water 
 ſhill Jopph the place of the choiteſt Repaſt thou 

_ Canſt think of, when once thok bf, need of them. 
At preſent thou art not in this Condition, thog 
oft not allow thy Stomach time to Digeſt thy 
Meate Thy Intemperance daily lays in a new ſtock 
of Cruditics, and haſtens that Death whith gives 
thee ſo many cruel Apprehenfions, "Thus thou fit< 
teſt down at Feaſts without finding any Pleaſure 
in them, _ thou doſt commit a violente up* 
n Nature, and force her to Obey thy Defires: Bat 
know for a certain Truth, that they arc contrary 
to her, and that the Irregularities of thy Body 

Q derke 
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darken the Light of thy Reaſon. Don't imazin: Wl | 
therefore to find any reliſh in thoſe Pleaſures tho ] 
propoſeſt to thy ſelf : It is only to be found inthiſe Il |? 


that arc permitted by Nature. The Ambition « 
. Subjets carries them. to a fond longing after 
Crowns, If they were once Kings, they would 
then defire to be the only Monarchs of the Warld, 
and when arrived to that heighth, they would b: 
callins out for Ixcenſ: and Sacrifices. The Fallt 
of the Giants inſlruits us, that Earth has pre- 
ſumed to Diſpute the Pre-eminence with Heaven, 
Tis the ſame in all other wild diſorderly Defires : 
No: one is Happy bmt the Perſon that knows how 
..to Regulate them; and as this can be done by no 
one but a Wiſe Man, whoſe peculiar Talent it s, 
ſo it only belongs to him to Command the Uni- 
. verſe, He, andonly Ele, can extratt Pleaſure 
from all things ; He alone uſes theſe Delights with 
 Sobricty, and Deſpiſes them even while he Poſſeſ- 
ſs them. As for thee, who Diſhonoureſt the Race 
of Auguſtus, and who art the Infamy of Man- 
kind, over whom the Indignation of the Godls has 
placed thee: do what thou wilt, thou milt be al 
ways miſcrable, thou wilt always carry thy Tor- 
. menters alout thee: Thou wilt never free thy ſelf 
, one Minute from the horrors of thy Conſcience, 
and in the midſt of the Regale thog wilt not Taſte 
one drop of Wine, which ſhall not repreſent to thy 
. Imagination the Blood of thoſe Innccents, whom 
thy Cruelty has ſhed. 
Behold, unlefs I am miſtaken, what Zp:- 
. urs would hayce ſaid upon this occaſion. 
Behold, 
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Behold, how he: would have juſtified his 


{ Philoſophy ; - Behold, how he would have 


Reprimanded'the Vices of the Emperor. . 
Bur ſince it 1s utterly itnpoſſible rhart the 
Mind, which is the Judge of Pleafure; ſhould 
perfectly reliſh ir, if the Body, whoſe Mini- 
{try it uſes, languiſherh under any Tor- 
ment ; Fpicurus Teaches, thar all privation 
of Bodily Pain, as well as that of rhe Mind, 
is neceilary for the Conſummarion of 
that Sovereign Good, which he calls Plea- 
ſure. | 
And to ſay the Truth, there is ſo imme- 


diate a Communication berween the Mind 


and the Fleſh, that it is very difficult ro ſe- 
parate their Pleaſures and their. Sufferings; 
It is hard to comprehend how the Soul can 
be perfetly Happy, while Diſeaſes affliQ irs 
Companion che Body : How it can think of 
Joy,whilſt the violence of Pain exrorts Com- 
plairirs from it; or how it can be ſenſible of 


Pleaſure, whilſt it is preſent in thoſe very 


Places, where the Diſtemper rages. Fs 
Let the Stoicks boaſt as long as they pleaſe 
of the inſenſibilicy of their Wiſe Man, and 
of this rigorous Virtue that Laughs at Pain. 
When they come once to the tufferingpatr, 
they'll find that their Body is by no. means 
of this Opinion, and that although theſe 
Diſcourſes are really Magnificent and Lofty, 
yet for all that, they are neither to be recon- 


eiled ro Nature, nor to Truth, | 
Q. » I wHl 


_ _ « 
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1 will notjuſtifie rhis Propoſition by bring- 


ing the Examples of the Generality of their 


Philoſophers. 1 will not cite any Name which 
they may havetheleaſt pretence toRejeR,nor 
Urge any Man upon them whoſe Virtue 


may be called in queſtion : Hercales alone 


ſhabl aſſert rhe Truth of what I have deli- 
vered. | : 
This ZHercules,who is reckoned among the 


Gods, whom ſo many Exploits have made 


Immortal , and whom the" Stocks propoſe 
as a perfect Model of Strength and Wiſdom. 
Let us a lirtle Reflect upon the Dying Be- 
haviour of this Heroe, and conſider the laſt 
Actions of his Life. Withour doubt this 


invincible Man will depart our of the World, 


as he came into it, by doing ſomething He- 
roical and Great. Tobe ſure he'll nor let one 
ſingle wordfall from him,that may Diſhonour 
his Mighty Exploits, or ſeem unworthy - of 
his former Character. w 
We ſhall find our ſelves extreamly miſta- 
ken if we are of this Opinion. The force of 
his Pain triumphs over his Courage, his Con- 


ſtancy yields to the! Rage of.the Poiſon that . 
| burhs him. He does not only Complain, 


bur he Weeps, he Cries, he Stamps, he Flings 
abour. bY 


—M Cum g'munt petre 
- Licrorum,- & alta Enbae |romonteria. 
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And after theſe his laſt EffeAts of Rage .and 
Deſpair,he quits this World ro go ang take 
his Place aniong the Gods. 44 31 
Let the Stoicks therefore come over W ou” 
\Party ; Letthemamuſe us no more withrheir 
Inſenſibility, Let chem not. pretend tharrheit 
Wiſe Man can be Happy amidſt his Tor- 
tures, and ler them not Deſpiſe Pain with 
their uſual Inſolence, ſince they ſee Hercales 
himſelf could not Support himſelf under the 
Preſſure of ir. 

Bur if they Anſwer, that the Poet, has been 
guilty of a great Soleciſm in repreſenting 
Hercules after this manner, and continue to 
give different Relations of this Heroe, contra- 


all rhe Sroicks, ( for ſo this Cek 


ry tothe Authority of Books,and the Conſent 
of the Theatre, Poſidonive ,: heratglore- anc 
of the Maſters of Cicero, and: the greateſt of 

elcbrared- Di- 


— 
_——_ Ce eo ALA ee. G 


. It was an Evil, yet he could not forbear ts 
Aflict himſelf wich ir, ro complain of ir, 


Q 3 and g 
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and herein he ſhew'd more Obſtinacy than 
Conſtancy and Reaſon. 

It ſeems that Cicero was ſcandalized at 
the Weakne(s of this wiſe Man, or ar leaſt I 


that he was aſtoniſhed at it. 7 have Zeheld, 
lays he, Poſſidonius, the greateſt Van among 
the Stoicks ſuffer the pains of the Geut with as 
little Reſolution and Bravery as my Landlord Ni- 
comachus the Tyrian, whom he eftcemed tut 
46 an ordinary Man. 

And indeed 1 am fo far from Believing, 
that the Feliciry .of Human Life is compa- 
tible . with Pain, thar I am of Opinion it 
would be the Action of a Wiſe Man to 
quit it, incaſe he were not able ro gct rid 
of {o uncomfortable an Attendant. And 


fond of a" wretched Life than (1 don'c 
ſaga Philoſopher ) bat a.Man of the mean- 
eſt Courage ought to be. ao” 

-- You cannot-offer him Life upon never fo 
diſadvantageous Terms, bur hc readily ac- 
Cepts it. Let him be. Dcformed it lignifies 
nothing, let him-be Crooked he ſtill Com- 
fortshimſelf thache is alive. Lerhim cadure 
ail the united Forments of the moſt violent 
; Dilcaſcs, 
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Diſeaſes, he is ſtill contented, if they are not 
Mortal ; Nay though you ſhould Condemn 
him co the moſt crucl Death imaginable, yer, 
by his Good Will, he would not be broyghe 
ro part with Life, provided he could ſtill pre- 
ſerve it amidſt the moſt terrible Puniſh- 
ments. 


Debilem facito mann, 
Detilem pede, coxa, 
 Tuber aſtrue gibberum, 
Lubricos quate dentes, 
Vita dum ſupereſt, bene eſt. 
Flanc mihi vel acuta : 0 
Si ſedeam cruce, ſuſtine. 


His Effteminacy, no doubt on't, Ditated 
'theſe Verſes to him, when ' he taſted” all. 
the pleaſures of Life. He had never Expe- 
rimencally known what Pain was before;'and 
I dare: boldly aver, That ' if he had found 
himſelf in this lamentable Condition. ef his 
own Chuſing, he would' have carncſtly. de- 
ſired Death to free him from his Torments. - 
By this 'tis an eafie Mattcr ro ebnjequre 
that' Mecenas was a Man of Pleaſure, butT 


an Epicurean ; ſince thoſe Philoſophers had 
roo elevared a Soul to condeſcend to ſuch ig- 
nominious Conditions. They were les ap: 
prehenſive of Death 'than of Painy' and ſomes». 
times renounced Pleaſure' even for Pain” it- 


:  Anf 


ſl. 
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And the reaſon is, That Epicurus very well 
judging that the generalicy.of Men, corrupt- 
ed by the Enjoyment of Pleaſures, and ſuf- 
fering themſelyes blindly to be hurried on 
by their Appetites, would not be in a Con- 
dition to forcſcethoſe Griefs and Afflitians, 
which would be the certain Conſequences 
of their irregular Courſes : And on the cher 
hand, fearing that the Love of Eaſe, and an 
Effeminacy of Spirit, join'd to the fear of 
' Labour and Pain, would make them to be 
deficient in their reſpective Duties, and ren- 
der them inſerviceable in the whole courſe of 
their Lives ; he was of Opinion thar at ſome 
certain times, when a Wiſe Man had. full 
Liberty ro Chuſe fot hjmſelf, and nothing hin- 
dred him tq purſue his full Satisfaction, he 
might abandon himſelf to Pleaſure, and cn- 
tigely remoye himſelf from Pain : But then 
that there were certain ConjunAures,, when 
che Obligation of his Duty, and the Neceſlity 
of Afairs, ought to incline him not tg re- 
fuſe: Pain, and to reject Pleaſure. 

It was this generous Maxim that obliged 
Cato Uricenjis to Dye. For although he might = 
have continued fafe upon the Ruins of his 
own Party, and. Ceſar would have been 
Proud to- have given him his Life : Never- 
theleſs, 'the-Shame to ſurvive the Loſs of the 
publick Liberty, and the Infamy of Servi- 
tude, would nor permit this generous Per- 
{on to deliberate, Whether he ought to _ 
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the Pain of Dying Gloriouſly, to avoid the 
Pleaſure of Living after a manner, which to 
him ſeem'd unworthy of a Roman. 

It was this Maxim that obliged Regulas to 
deliver himſelf into the hands of his Ene- 
mies, Where the Cruelty of his Execurioners 
was leſs ſenſible to him, than 'the Remorſe 
for having broke his word would haye been. 

It was this Maxim, which as it made 
Fabricius deſpiſe the Treaſures of the King of 
Epirus, ſo it made him deſpiſe thoſe evil De- 
fires which attend the Poſleſſion of Riches, 
to preſerve the Repoſe of his Mind, and the 
Chief Pleaſure. Pe. - 

In fine, it was this Maxim which com- 
pell'd Cicero to. declaim againſt 4zthony, and 
to Devote himſelf for the preſervation of the 
Republick,at a time when he might have li- 
bog peaccably at his own Houle, and enjoy- 
" _ the caſe of Life, and the diverſions of 
Srudy. He 

There is nothing commendable inthe 
World, which cannot be reduced to this 
Maxim ; and whatever Heroick Actions theſe 
great Men have done, you will find that. if 
they . choſe one Pain it: was to avoid a great- 
er; and on the other hand, if rhey have not 
praiſed certain Plealures, it was only to ac- 
. quice by this Abſtinence, others that were 

more Satisfactory and Salid. | 


_ For 


_ 
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For to what other Cauſe can you Aſſign 
their Illuſtrious Actions? Do you imagine 
that they parted out of this World with fo 
much lercnce 2 That they rejeted the 
Poſſeſſion of Gold > Thar they drew dange- 
rous Enemies upon their Heads, and did not 
at the ſame time propoſe to themlclves ci- 
ther Profit or Pleaſure ? | 

Don't let us do them this Injuſtice. 
Don't ler us'' impute the Effets of their 
' Wiſdom to Heat and Raſhneſs. Let us be- 
lieve that in all theſe things they acted 
with Deliberation ; and let us not repreſent 
them in a worſe Condition than the moſt Sa- 
vage Animals; which are never fo — 
ly tranſported, bur that we may callly 
tell whicher the impetuoſity of their Mo- 
tion tends. ee 

Cato parted with his Life; it was become 
a Burthen ro him. He found much leſs Pain 
to quit the World than to ſubmit to Ceſar, 
whom he did not believe to be an Hone 
Man; and much more Pleaſure in nor Li- 
vingat all, than in Living in art ignomi- 
nious Servitude, 

Regalus returned back to Carthage : had he 
not done ſo, he had been accuſed of Perfi- 
diouſneſs. | arenas 

Fabricirs could not be corrupted by Pyrrhss : 
In this he ſhew'd his Integrity, he ſerved 
his Country ; and with the bare pleaſurcof 
refuſing Riches, ſatisfied himſelf infinitely 
more, than if he had accepted them, In 
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In ſhort, Cicero publickly reproached An- 
thony, and Declare himſelf his Capital Ene- 
my. If he had no reaſon to do lo, he de- 
ſerves indeed to be blamed ; bur if he defign- 
ed to eſtabliſh the Tranquillity of the Repub- 
lick, tho? it were at the Expence of his own; 
if he endeavoured to ruin Anthony that he 
might ſave Rome : Beſides thar, by this Con- 
duct he contributed ro the Safety of his Fel- 
low Citizens, wherein his own was in a man- 
ner wrapt up, ſo much more did he delerve 
the praiſes of all the World, and the Lay 
of the Roman People. | 

Theſe Great Men in Truth of Hiſtory, 
were not of the Family of Epicurys ; nay, onc 
of them, in ſome of his Writings, has ar- 
rempted to confute his Opinions; bur *tis ſuf- 
ficient that the Authority of their Examples 
is to be found in the Doctrine of this Philo- 
ſopher ; and let rhe World know thar Vir- 
rue alone was not their chick Motive, or ar 
leaſt that what they call Virtue, ought to* 
be named Pleaſure. 

Not but thar {everal Perſons of the great- 
elt Bravery have been bred up in his School; 
who in a degenerate corrupt Age have per- 
formed Actions full as Vigorovus and Noble, 
as thoſe of the Ancicnt Romans in rhe moſt 
Flouriſhing Time of their Republick. 

_Under Nero's Empire the World no leſs ad- 
mired the Death of Petronins, than they had 
done that of Jeneca, The Emperor's Tucor 
. 1121 
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did not gain any Glory by Dying, which | 
his Maſter of wh Revels did = = nina 
acquire: And the common Opinion was, 
That this Szoick, who had all-along Preach- 
ed up a Contempt of Life, did not quit it 
more Generouſly, than Petronius who had ſty- 
died nothing bur the Pleaſures of it. 

I am obliged for the Hpnour of Epicuru; 
to enlarge ſomewhat upon the Life and Death 
of this Courtier, who was one of his great- 
eſt Diſciples; and indeed I cannot well han- 
dle this Subjet without giving you a ſen- 
ſible Entertainment. Since you are not 
at this time of day to be made acquainted 
with the Qualities of Illuſtrious Men, I am 
{urc you will not be unwilling ro allow Pe- 
fronins a place in this number, and to obſerve, 
en paſſant, his admiravle Generoſity and 
Wiſdom. 

This Famous Epicurean, far from reſem- 
bling our Modern Debauchees, that Ear and 
Drink away their Eſtates, made profeſſion of 
a cultivated polite Luxury, and minded no- 
thing but refined Pleaſures. And as Indu- 
ſtry and Diligence give a Reputation to the 
reſt of Mankind, he was the only Perſonin the 
World that acquir'd it by his Eaſe, and Sitting 
ſtill. His Words and Actions were very Free 
and Negligent; and asthey ſhew'd the Candor 
and. Sweetneſs of his Temper, and carried an 
Air of Simplicity with them, ſo they were 
always received with a great deal of Satis- 
faQtion and Delight. Nevet- 
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Nevertheleſs this Excellent Man, very 
well knowing thar there is a time when a 


| Wiſe Man ought to quit his Repoſe and 


Tranquillity to ſerve the Publick, abait- 
don'd this happy way of Living, when 
he was Elected Proconſul of Bithynia, and af- 
terwards Conſul ; and by. acquitting himſelf 
warthily in theſe Illuſtrious Employs, he 
ſhewed that he wanted neither Vigour, nor 
Condu@, but was capable of managing the 
oreateſt Aﬀairs.- 

- Ar his leaving theſe Offices he betook him- 
ſelf to his old way of Living, and afterwards 
hap'n _ be one of Nero's Greateſt Fayorites, 
although this Prince had none bur vitious In- 
clinations, yet he was ſo pely Charmed 
ed by his Merit, that he him the Ar- 
bitrator, or Comptroller of all his Pleaſures; 
and believed that amidſt all his Aﬀfluence 
and Plenty, he ought not to Eſteem any 
thing Sweet and Agrecable, unleſs Petro» 
»iws firſt approved it. 

I ſpeak here only of Lawful Pleaſures, and 
Virtuous Delights : For our Epicurean was 
ſo far from having any ſhare in Nero's Brutal 
Exceſſes, that this Prince was in a ſtrange 
Confuſion when he knew they were arrived 
to the Knowledge of Petronizs,who reproach- 
him with them in ſome Writings ; and cauſed 
Sita to be puniſhed, becauſe he ſuſpeRed 
that ſhe had revcalcd them ro him. 


From 
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From that moment Tigellinus looked upon 
him as his Competitor ; and fearing leſt by 


 _ the means of this Wiſe and Honeſt Pleafure, 


whereof he made Profeſſion, he might efte& 
what Seneca could not by the Authority of 
his Set, that is, recal} Nero from the diſor- 
ders of his Life ; he reſolved to Deſtroy him, 
concluding he had no other way to Eſtabliſh 
himſelf, but by Ruining him. 

To this end he awaked that Prince's Cru- 
elty, to which, as being Ivis predominant 
Paſſion, all his other Pleaſures gave way. He 
accules Petrenius with being a Fricnd to Sce- 
vinus, Who was in Piſo's Conſpiracy : He 
corrupts one of his Slaves to Impeach him, 
takes from him all means of Defending him- 
ſelf, and gers' the greateſt part of his Dome- 
ſticks to be Chained and Impriſoned. 

In this Condition, a Man of leſs Generoſt- 
ty would cither have Flatrer'd himſelf with 
the proſpct of his Prince's Clemency, or at 
leaſt have prolonged his Life to the laſt Ex- 
rremity. 

As for him, he does quite otherwiſe : He 
believ'd it was downright Weakneſs or Shame 
to bear any longer the Torments of Hope or 
Fear ; and bcing reſolyecd to Die, he fearch- 
ed a way to do it with the ſame Tranquillity 
wherein he had Lived. 

' So not being willing to quit Life with 
Precipitation, he ordered his Veins to be 
opcned, and afterwards to be bound up a- 

pain ; 
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pain ; and then taking the Ligatures off as 
he pleaſed, he Entertained his Friends with 
agreeable Converſations ; not affecting to 
make any ſcrious Diſcourles before them, by 
which he mighr pretend tothe Glory of Con- 
ſtancy. 

Nor would he employ the laſt Hours of 
his Life in ſpeaking of the Immortality of 
the Soul, nor of the Opinions of the Philo- 
ſophers; but having pitched upon a more 
Voluptuous and more Nacural ſort of Death, 
he rather choſe to imitate the Sweetneſs of 
a Swan; and therefore cauſed ſome delight- 
ful moving Verſes to be repeated to him. 
Nevertheleſs he reſerved a-few Moments 

to diſpoſe of his own Afﬀairs ; he Rewarded 
ſeveral of his Slaves, and ſome of them he 
ordered to be puniſhed. Then perceiving 
the Hour of his Death that approached, after 
he had uſed a little Exerciſe, he laid him- 
ſelf peaceably down toſleep; that his Death, 
which was violent, might however reſemble, 
as much as poſſible, one that was Fortuitous 
and Natural. - 

People, if they pleaſe, may ſtill talk of S#- 
crates, and mightily commend the Conſtan- 
cy, With which he drank the Poiſon. Perre- 
nius is not at all Inferior to him; nay, he 
may juſtly pretend to have the advantage 
_ over him ; as having abandoned a Life 1n- 
finitely more Delicious than that of the for- 
mer, with the ſame Tranquillity of Mind, 
and the ſame Equality of Soul. But 
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But that you may better comprehend the 
great value of this Pleaſure, which I amhere 
maintaining, I will give you the Portraiture of 
a Man, who perfectly poſleſics it; and after- 
wards by ſhewing you his Counterpart, put 
you out of all manner of doubr, that Fpicu« 
rus's Pleaſure is to be infinitely preferr'd. 
' Imagine to your {elf a Man in perfeq 

Health, Plenty and Aﬀuence ; innocently cn- 
joying the Delights of this World ; his Soul 
Peaceable, Serene and Eaſe ; poſleſling al. 
ways, and that in abundance, the moſt a- 
greeablc Pleaſures of Body and Mind; be. 
ing neither troubled with the Preſence, nor 
threatned with the fear of any Grief what- 
ever. | 

What Condition can you imagine more ex- 
cellent, or more deſireable than this 2 For 
| beforc a Perſon can arrive to this exalted 
State, it is neceſſary rhat- he poflefs a Force 
of . Soul proof againſt Death and Pain ; that 
his Mind be entirely diſengaged from all the = 
falſe Opinions of the Vulgar ; that ir be 
not diſturbed with impertinent Fears; nay, 
that it ſuffer not the Pleaſures it has Taſted 
to be loſt, but always Entertain it felf with 
a {wect remembrance of rhem. This is to 
arrive to the| higheſt Period -of Felicity ; 
where the defect of nothing can be prerend- 
ed, as to the full Conſummation of Human 
Happineſs. 


On 
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On the other hand let us repreſent to our 
ſclvesa Man overwhelmed with all the Evils 
thar can afflit Human Nature ; deprived 
| of all Hopes to ſee them ever diminiſhed; 
neither feeling any preſent Pleaſure, nor ha- 
ving ever Talited any, nor daring to promiſe 
himſelf any for the time to come: And after 
| we have owned that nothing can be imagin- 
cd more miſerable than this Condition, let 

| us at the ſame time Confeſs, that nothing. 
can be more happy than rhe voluptuous ZEps- 
curean. | 
Now if you think that this Happy Per- 
ſon, whole Picture I have drawn, is no where 
to be found, bur only in my own Imaginati- 
on; and that fo perfet a Scene of Feliciry 
cannot exiſt among Men, any otherwife than 
in /dea; 1 proteſt you have wrong Senti- 
ments, both of the Condition of Man, and 
the Goodneſs of Heaven; and 1 am obliged 
to draw you out of this Error, that you may 
no longer Murmur at our Miſery, and the 
Injuſtice of our Deſtiny. 

I find this Original done by the hand 
of one of the Greareſt Maſters, placed in the 
Cabinet of one of the moſt Curious Authors 
that ever writ, Ir is Felicity it (elf painted 
under the Character of Orata, for ſo docs 
Cicero call him; and here follows a faichful 
Tranſlation of what he Recounts concerning 
his Happineſs. 


R Nthin? 
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Nothing was wanting i: Qrata, ( 4 Maney. 
treamly Rich, very Polite, and wiry Delicate) 
of. all that contributes to make a Man live Vn 
luptuouſly, and to make himbe beloved, and toey- 
Joy. a perfect and entire Health. For he poſſeſſed 
a wery plentiful Fortun? in the fineſt Country in 
the World ; he had always ſtore of Friends about 
him, Scerviceable, Pleaſant, anda Diverting ; and 
he dexterouſly managed every thing to th: beſt 4d- 
vantage of Life. And to comprehend all in afen 
words, his Defigns met always as Happy 4 Suc- 
ceſs, and as Favourable an Accompliſhment as 
Map could wiſh. | 

I don't believe that there is any thing to 
be. blamed in this condition, provided, no 
{udden.Change befalls it. We muſt there 
fore conclude Orata to be perfettly Happy, 
if he can ſtill continue in the Fortunate State, 
wherein we have ſhew'd him. 

Thus I havegiven you, unleſs I am mi- 
ſtaken, a Portraiture that very well reſem-. 
bles the firſt Deſign which I was to lay bc- 
fore you; and which you miſtook for a Work 
of Fancy, and the Product of meer Imagi- 
nation. | 

Now let us turn the Tables, and find out 
ſome miſcrabie Wretches to oppoſe to this 
Orata. Let us compare to him, if you pleale, 
fome of thole| unfortunate Perſons, whom we 
behold on the Ancient Theatre ; one of 
whom judges himſelfroo criminal ro weild the 
Sccptcrofthe Greeks; who is afraid that he 
Diſhonours 
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Diſhonours the Race of Pelops, from whom 
he owns himſelf Deſcended ; who dares not 


| ſhew himſelf before Men, who darcs nor en- 


ter the Temples of the Gods. 

Let us compare ro him another of the ſame 
rank, who making Signs to his Friends not rod 
approach him, looks upon himſelf to be ſo 
unfortunate, that he is apprehenſive, leſt his 
very Shadow ſhould prove contagious. Or 
rather ler us think no more of Atrews and 
Thyeſtes ; let us forget their Crimes, the Re- 
membrance of which ſtill fills us with 
Horrour ; let us not caſt our Eyes any longer 
upon a Family which has forced the Sun to 
go back ; and which has furniſhed Kgll with 
one of its moſt famous Puniſhmeney 

—— Occulte 
Noxitudo obliteretur Pelopidums. _ 
Let us rather chuſe Heroes, bur Petforis full 
as unhappy as the Ofi-ſpring of Tantalzs. Let 
the Son of Amphiaraus, make his Entrance, 
frighted with Viſions, and demanding help 
againſt the Furies that purſue him. 


What do I fee ! Whence do theſe Flames ariſe! 
From gaping Tombs they ſeem to ſtrike my Eyes: 
Oh help me to put out this cruel Fire, 

In whoſe Embraces I [hall ſoon expire. 

At me their Whips the reſtleſs Furies ſhake, 
Their angry Snakes a dreadful Conſort make. 
See, See, they come! I feel the pointed Pain; 
And in my laboring Soul unruly Terhpeſts Ree: 


R + 
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And after Alcmeon has made us ſee the 
Tortures of Conſcience, and Preſſures of the 
Soul ; let Philodetes Entertain us with the 
Miſeries to which he finds himſelf reduced, 
let him ſpeak, let him complain of his ill 
Fortune. Docs he not paint out a very 
wretched Perſon when he ſays? 


Whot'er thou art, in what &er Country known, 
Whom Winds upon the Lesbian Shore have 
thrown, 
Pity a Wretch abandon d by his Stars, 
he for the ſpace of Nine revolving Tears 
Has been devoured by Sickneſſes, and Cares. 
Behold ghefe Cliffs, whoſe T ops inwade the Shy: 
Here er'd Ly my Pains I Piece-meal Die. 
View but the frightful Horrors of this place : 
The Scene of all my Sorrons and Diferace, 
Where Robb'd of Glory to a Rock confin'd, 
I bear all Plagues of Body and of Mind. 
And my keen Arron's [or the Birds prepare : 
Their Plumes my Raiment ,andtheir Fl:ſh my Fare. 


After this let him ſhew us the Pains of the 
Body ; when his Ulcer being enflamed, he 
Deſpairs, he | Bemoans himſelf jn theſe fol- - 
lowing Lincs : | 


Alas ! What Friend to - me of my Pain, 

Will. kindly ſend me headlong to the Main. 

Now, Now, quick Shootings all my Sinews tear. 

What Racks What Torment can with this compare ? 
A 
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 Araging Ulcer Angry Heaven did ſend ; ) 


Which an Eternal Feaver does attend. « 
Thus in Complaints the Day, in Groans the Nigh 
. TI ſpend. \ 


Or if theſe Misfortunes are not ſufficient, 
let us heap together, as Ovid has done, all 
the Plagues, all the Calamities that Old 
Fablcs afford us; and wiſh they may light 
upon one ſingle Perſon, and then judge whe- 
ther his Condition is happier than that of 

| Orata, or of the Famous Yatia, who merited 
heretofore this Exclamation, O Varia, you 
alone know what it is to Live; and conclude all 
with an Exclamation of the like nature; O 
Epicurus, you, and only you know how t9 Phila- 
ſophize. : | 

From all theſe evident Truths it is an ea- 
fie matter to conclude, that Pleaſure is not 
only worthy che Commendations of all Men; 
_ that it is the Sovereign Good, and only 
End. 

Nevertheleſs, ſince this firſt Propoſition 
makes the Principal Point in the Doctrine 
of Epicurus ; and as it is the trueſt, ſo ir is 
alſo the moſt conteſted ; ſince I ſay we have 
begun to undeceive the Enemies of this Pro- 
poſition, we ought to conclude with Inſtru- 
Ctions, and leave the Truth of this Opinion 
{o well eſtabliſhed in their Minds, that they 
may have no occaſion to queſtion ir, with- 
out being guilty of the greateſt Injutice. 

R 3 That 
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That they may therefore ſubmit to ſo Uni. 
yerſal a Truth, I only deſire them to turn 
cheir Eyes on the ſide of Nature; rhe. Etfleds 
of which are reaſonable, and rhe Experien- 
CES certain. 
They will nor only find that it Authori- 
ſes what we have aſſerted : bur it will like- 
wiſe give them ſuch clear, ſuch viſible De- 
acions of jt, that unleſs they Hood- 
wink themſelves on purpoſe, they mult be 
forced to ſubmit to ir. 
Let them conſider what this Common Mo- 
ther does in the Birch of Animals ; that isto 
ſay, in irs perfect Purity, and before its 
Corruption. They will ſoon obſerve that it 
inſpires them with the love of Pleaſure, and 
with an averſion to Pain ; thatit carries them 
towards what pleaſes them,and teaches them 
to avoid what would hurt them; that it in- 
ſiruds them (if I may be allowed the Ex- 
44 pa both in what is Good and.,whar is 
Bad ; and when they attain the former, ſhe 
cauſes them to Rejoyce, and be ſatisfied with 
It. 
This is the Reaſon why our Philoſopher 
following the DiQates of Nature, pronoun- 
| ces a yoluptuous Life to be the End of Man; 
bur does not give himſelf the trouble to 
prove ſo obvious a Propoſition. 
_ Ashe imagined there wantcd no force of 
Reaſon to perſuade People thar Fire is Hor, 
fa SnOW is White, and that Honey is Sweet, 
es 
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becauſe they are all ſenſible things; ſo he be- 
lieved, that ro make Men comprehetid the 

love of Pleafure, which may eafily be known 

by the Effets of Nature, there needed no 
more than a bare Obſervation of theſe Ef 
ſes, and an ordinary RefleQtion, 

Nevertheleſs, though we have Nature on 
our fide, that is to fay, an Infallible Deciſi- 
oft; though we find in our Souls a natural 
Inclination to avoid Evil, and to follow Plea- 
ſure ; though the very beginnings of our De- 
fires, of our Diſguſts, and of all our Actions, 
derive their Original from Pleaſure and Pain; 
yet becauſe ſome Philoſophers pretend thac 
Pain ought not to be reckoned amonglt Evils, 
nor Pleaſure amongſt things that are Good, 
and that to eſtabliſh chis Opinion, they bring 
abundance of plauſible Arguments, we mult 
not ſo ſtrongly rely upon our own Opini- 
- as we ought to maintain it by Rea- 

n. 

We mult therefore produce Arguments in 
behalf of EFpicurus's Dofrine, and ſhew thar 
Reaſon as well as Narure is of his ſide. 

And in Effet, if thoſe Philoſophers that 
have condemn'd this Pleaſure. had well con- 
{idered her before-hand ; if they had through- 
ly known her before they Atrack'd her, they 
would eaſily have diſcovered, that it was 
not ſhe they meant ; that they were miſta- 
ken in their Invectives, and only reje&ted 
her out of a Conſideration of thoſe Pains 
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that ſometimes attend her ; they would haye 
perceived that thoſe Pains did not proceed 
from her, but from the Irregularities of thaſe 
Perſons that make an ill uſe of her. And then 
they had never decryed her after ſo furious 
2 manner. 

 Forthey muſt be forced to acknowledge, 
That there is not one ſingle Perſon in the 
World that hates Pleaſure, as it is Pleaſure; 
' or loves Pain, meerly as ir is Pain. 

Now becauſe thoſe that abuſe the moſt 
Innocent - Pleaſures, do afterwards feel a 
great deal of Torment and Uncaſineſs ; and 
that on the other hand, there are certain 
times when Labour and Pain produce ana 
Prepare ſome ſort of Pleaſyres; This hath 
been the reaſon, that theſe Philoſophers, wha 
only conſidered the Conſequences of an lll- 
managed Plealyre, and the Advantages of a 
Profitable and neceſſary Labour, have Etia- 
ced the former our of the number of Good 
Things, and then placed Pain amongſt thole 
char are defirable. 

But now it is high time to employ all our 
Forces to carry our Point. This is the Hour 
we ought to Combar in good carneſt, that 
io we may obtain a Glorious Vidtory. 

It is not qur Buſineſs here to. Defend Plea- 
ſyre, nor ro Conſider jt as. the Sovercign 
Good of Humane Life : We muſt Elevate her 
above the Throne of Virtue itſelf, that Diſ- 
PUTEL this Title. with her ; and airhough we 

| don't 
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don't baniſh this Virtue from it, whereof we 
make Profeſſion, we muſt nevertheleſs con- 
ſtrain her to reſign the firſt place to Plea- 
ſure. 

In ſhort, as all the Philoſophers in the 
World are agrecd, that the ultimate End a 
Man ought to propoſe to himſelf here, is a 
quiet and agreeable Life; ſeveral of them 
have been miſtaken in placing this Life in 
Virtue, and not in Pleaſure; and ſuffered 
themſelves to be led aſide by the gaudy 
Splendour of a Name that impoſes upon 
chem, without conſidering a Truth which 
Nature it ſelf forces them to own. 

For certain it is, if they would but Con- 
ſult and Believe her, that theſe ſame Vir- 
tucs, which they are uſed to call Magnifi- 


cent and Pompous, are no farther to be E- 


ſteem'd than they contribute ro Pleaſure ; 


and conſequently, that not being Courted for 


their own ſake, they ought not to be pre- 
ferred to the Motive from which they receive 
all cheir Merit, and all their Value. | 

'Tis after the ſame manner that we ap- 
prove Phyſick, not upon the account of the 
Art, bur becauſe of our Health ; and the 
Skill of Pilots deſerves Commendation for 


no other reaſon, but the great Advantages 


of Navigation. After the ſame manner we 
ſhould nordefire Wiſdom, which we may call 
the Art of Life, if ir were nor Serviceable to 
us, and did not dircdly lead us to the Polſel- 
fon of Pleaſure, There 
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I need not repeat in this place whar 
this Pleaſure is; or delire you once 
morg not to deſpiſe this Name, which 
ſome Men have corrupted. 

You know well enough how ſevere Fy;. 
enrus makes:it; and you ought to own to 
me that it is no Diſgrace for Wiſdom to 
yield to it, and to be reſpefted only tor her 
ſake. 

We will confeſs to you likewiſe on our 
ſide, that unleſs a Man is a Philoſopher, he 
cannot be Happy, and that Wiſdom is the 
only way to arrive at Pleaſure. 

In a word, the weakneſs of Human Nature 
Jabouring under the Ignorance of Good and 
Evil; floating generally between theſe rwo 
things, without being able to diſcern them, 
and often chuſing with Joy what ir ought 
to have ſtudiouſly avoided; in ſo ſtrange 2 
Blindneſs ir (0 ——_ that Men inſtead of 
the Felicity they deſire, ger at a farther di- 
ſtance from it; that they become miſerable 
inſtead of finding themlelves ſatisfied ; and 
that in exchange of the "Pleaſures they pro- 
poſed to meet, they plunge themſelves in Sor- 
rows that rorment and trouble them. 

It is neceflary therefore that a right ap- 
plication of Wiſdom ſhould draw them out 
of ſo miſerable a Condition, that its Light 
ſhould dire them in this wretched Dark- 
neſs, that its force ſhould deliver them from 
the Servitude of wicked Deſires, Unjuſt Fer- 
rors, 
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rors, and Raſh Opinions, and in imitation 
of Hercules clear an open paſſage for them 
through ſo many Monſters, and ſafely con- 
duct them to Pleaſure. 

| Wiſdom alone performs thele great things 
like a Faithful Generous Guide 5 ſhe removes 
the difficulties of the way where ſhe leads 
| Us. 
*Tis not ſufficient that we don't wander ; 
what is more, we muſt march in ſecurity 
with her; and while the Winds and the Seca 
overwhelm thoſe poor Velkls that Sail with- 
out her ConduR, others that are Steer'd by 
her enter the Harbour without fearing the 
Tempeſt, 

'Tis in this Harbour that a Wiſe Man 
finds Pleaſure. Here it is that he quietly 
Contemplates the Pains of other Men ; that 
he diſcovers all the impertinent Errors where- 
with their Weakneſs is perſecuted ; that he 
obſerves with what eagerneſs they ſtrive to 
ſatisfie their Paſſions; that he ſees them preſs 
forward in throngs rowards the Man, who 
advances himfelt higheſt in Power, Riches, 
and Fortune. 


Certare ingenio, contendere nobilitate, 
Noes atque dies niti preſtante labore 
Ad ſummas emergere opes, rerumq; potiri. 


And that he ccies out, having coaſidered all 
thele rhings, 


0, mMi- 
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0 —_ hominum mentes ! O pettora caca! 
Qualibss in tenebris vite, quantiſq; pericls 
Dezitur hoc evi quodiung; oft / 


As for himſelf, nothing Diſquiects, nothing 
Moleſts, nothing troubles him. He is Hap. 
PY, he follows Nature, he enjoys a Perfe&t 
Felicity ; and in this Situation, gives Thanks 
” Wiſdom, which procured him this Plea- 
ure. 

Let us act like him, if we have 4, mind 
to be happy like him; ler us caſt our ſelves 
into the Arms of this Wiſdom, let us ſup- 
preſs thoſe ill Deſires that rob us of ir: They 
are Inſatiable and Dangerous ; they dont 
only Ruin private Perſons , but Deſtroy 
whole Families; they Ravage Kingdoms, 
they occaſion Hatred, Diviſion, Diſcord, 
Seditionand War; they T'yrannize over thoſe 
Souls that nouriſh them, and if we carefully 
Examin the Poets, we ſhall find that by the 
Torments of the Damned, they had a mind 
to repreſent thoſe Perſons whom theſe m- 
ward Plagues afflict. 


Cui vultur jecur nltimum pererrat 
Et peftus trahit, intimaſq; fibras, 
Non eft quem Tytiuni-vocant Potts, 
Sed cardis malg, liwor, atq; luxnus. 


| And thus, ſince by the only. Aſſiſtance of 
Wiſdom we are able to cruſh theſe FI ; 
ſince 
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fince ſhe alone inſtructs how to reſiſt For- 
rune, and that through her means we come 
to obtain Tranquillity, why ſhould we fear 
to conclude, that ſhe is not deſirable, but on- 
ly as ſhe creates Pleaſure, and ſecures us 


' from Pain? 


We muſt fay the ſame thing of Temperance, 
and not deſire her only for her ſelf; but be. 
cauſe ſhe preſerves that Peace, that Serenity 
in our Souls, without which we cannot be 


z Happy, and by th: Tranquillity ſhe brings, 


appeaſes our Troubles, and gives us Plea- 
ſure. 

'Tis this Virtue that always comes to the 
Relicf of Wiſdom : "Tis ſhe that puts in ex- 
ecution what the other docs only Reſolve ; 
and as that ſhews us what we are to avoid, 


and what we are to follow, this ſtops us in 


our Carcer when we go againſt the Counſels 
of the other, and believe our Senſes rather 
than our Reaſon. 

'Tis the Bridle that keeps us in, when we 
are polting towards any unlawful Pleaſure 
the Hand that ſurely ConduQs us to the 
way of Truth. In ſhort, *ctis the Virtue 
without which we can neither be Happy nor = 
Wiſe. 

And in truth, what Advantage is it to 
know what is Good, if we are too feeble to 
pur it in Practice 2 To what purpole is it to 
lee a Precipice, if we ſuffer our ſelves to tum- 
ble downit? Togive Wiſdom leave to Speak, 
but not to permit herto AR > The 
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The gencrality of Men are reduced to this 
paſs. All of them conclude in favour of 
Wiſdom, bur don't know how to Live upto 
whar they have concluded. 

They know thar there are Plcafures, the 
Conſequences of which are dangerous, and 
ſeverely prohibited by our Epricars: But 
they Laugh at the Prohibitions of this Phi- 
loſopher , and abandon themlclves to the 
Tyranny of their diſorderly Paſſions. 

They reſemble the unfortunate Phaaris 
in Zerence, and his CharaQer, as it isdrawn 
by that Admirable Poer, ſuirs them all from 
the higheſt ro the Loweſt. 

This outrageous Lover is ſenſible that 'tis 
down-right Folly, to endeavour to recon- 
cile himſelf with his Miſtreſs. He knows 
ſhe's 'a Coquette, and that himſelf is 
miſerable. This gives him Diſturbance ; 
_ this makes him Uneaſie. But to what pur- 
pole 2 He does not amend his Condition. 
He {till ſuffers his Love ro Controul him; 
and ar that very inſtant when he ſees him- 
ſelf ready ro Periſh, at that very inſtant he 
Periſhes deliberarely. 

Tis certain that Phearia does not want 
Wiſdom ; he only wants Temperance. He 
knows well enough what meaſures he ought 
to take to be ar eaſe, but docs not put them 
in Execution. He ſees whart is beſt for him- 
ſelf, and approves it, but for all that follows, 
what is worle. 

Behold 


[ 
f 


them nothing but what they know, and 
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Behold now the Manners of thoſe Men, 
whom we deſcribe, admirably well Expreſt. 
Behold an Image af their Thoughts and In- 
firmities. Behold, how for want of rye Wiſ- 
dom, it is impoſſible for chem to find Plea- 
ſure. 


You loſe your Labour when you tell chem 


_ that the Pleaſure they purſue is Unreaſona- 


ble, that it is not Neceſſary, that the Priva- 
tion of it does nat caule any Pain: In vain do 
you repreſent to them rhe Sickneſkes, the 
Loſſes, the Infamy that attend the Enjoy- 
ment of it. In vain do you. threaten them 
with the Puniſhmepts of the Laws, and the 
Severity of the Magiſtrates, You can tell 


what they arc able to ſay upon Occaſion. 
Whar are they the berter for all this2 They 
are Slaves to that very Folly they Deteſt as 


| well as you, and reſemble the Greek Philo- 


ſophers, who loved to make a great Parade 
ot thoſe very Virtues they never practiſed, 

Beſides theſe, there is another Race of 
Men who in truth are not Philoſophers, buc 
for all that manage their Cauſe with a warld 
of Wit and Vivacity. 

Theſe People whom we may properly 
call the Prophaners of the Pleaſure of Epica- 


| rus, Will by no means be perſuaded to ac- 


knowledge that Temperanceisa Virtue, bur 

after their Imperious way pretend that afl 

Happineſs depends on meer Fancy. 
c 
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It is not worth the while to enter into 2 
Solemn | Diſpute with ſuch unreaſonabt> 
_ Creatures as they are, The ſevereſt Return 
one can make them, is to leave them ar lj 
berty to At as they deſire. 

"Tis ſufficient for us ro know, that their 
Opinion is falſe, and that True Felicity 
conſiſts only in thoſe Deſires which flow from 
Temperance. 

For 'tis not only a miſerable thing to de. 
ſire what is Diſhoneſt, bur'cis infinitely more 
Advantageous not to obtain what we De- 
ſire, than to obtain what we cannot Deſire 
without Shame. In this view, 'tis better to 
be of the Opinion of that Antient, who paſ- 
ſing his Judgment of Camillus that was ba- 
nifhed out of Rome, while Zſanlius was Ma- 
ſer there, preferr'd the Exile of the Virtu- 
ous Refugee to the Splendour of the Diſho- 
nourable Citizen. 

Now in Truth thoſe that ſtudy Tempe- 
rance, and manage the fruition of Pleaſure 
with ſuch Diſcretion, that they find no ill 
Effet of it; thoſe certainly may call them- 
ſelves Happy, and deſerve the Title of Wile 
Men. 
* Their Pleaſures are Durable, becauſe they 
are Regular ; and all their Life is Calm and 
Serene, becauſe it is Innocent. 

They have no Inclination to run aftct for- 
bidden Pleaſures; nay, their Felicity conſiſts 


in abſtaining from them, They ſometimes 
- Embrace 
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Embrace Pain, but then *tis done with aDe- 
ſign to avoid a greater. The uſe they make 
of Wiſdom is by her means to attain to a ſtare 
of Tranquillity ; and this makes it ckear, 
that there is no other way to Enjoy this Plea- 
ſure, wherein Epicurus ſuppoles the Sove- 
reign Good to conſiſt, but by the means of 
Virtue, | 
= You would be Amazed, and perhaps An- 
| gry, if examining the reſt of the Virtues, 
rc | and bringing them to the Touchſtone of 
- WW Pleaſure, I ſhould maintain that Valour de- 
< WW pends upon her no leſs chan Wiſdom and 
o WW Temperance ; andrhart this Virtue that dares 
- W Encounter Lions, that Deſpifcs Danger, and 
- WM that without any Concern or Emotion, could 
- behold the Univerſal Ruin of the World, pro- 
- duces nothing [lluſtrious, but only as it re- 
. ards Pleaſure, and flows from no other 
{ource bur that. RO? On | 
For in the Firſt place we ought to take it 
for Granted, that the Fatigues we undergo, 
and the Pains we ſuſtain, have nothing in 
them to induce us to court them, if we view | 
them ſimply, and nakedly by themlelves : 
Thar Induſtry and Diligence, ſo much com- 
mended in the Afﬀairs of Life, and that For- 
titude itſelf, of which we are now Talking, 
never exert themſelves but for ſome Deſign 
and Motive, 


This 


2 
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This is not all ; we may affirm, that theſe 
Virtues have bcen recommended meerly for 
rheeaſe of Life,and thatthe only Reaſon why 
we practiſe them is,that we may Live without 
Trouble and Fear; thar we may free, as 
much as in us lies, our Bodies and Minds 
from thoſe Maladics and Vexations which 
may afflit them, and to Taſt with greater 
Serenity that Indolence which makes one part 
of Epicursns's Pleaſure. 

And indeed, how can you: expect a Man 
| ſhould live Happy, whea he perpetually fears 
Death ? How can you imagine the famous 
Sicilian, whoſe Name is upon Record, ſhould 
Taſte any Pleaſure in the midſt of his Feaſt- 
ing and Muſick, if he everlaſtingly dreaded 
the falling of the Sword, that threaten'd his | 
Head, and Diadem. 

Is it notan aggravation of Miſery to faint 
under our Pains, and not to have Courage 
enough to ſuffer rhoſe Misfortunes , which 
"tis not in our Power to avoid 2 | 

This weakneſs of Mind has it not betray d 
abundance of People ro thoſe Extremities, 
that are a Diſgrace and Scandal ro Humane 
Nature ? 

What was it in your' Opinion that gave 
occaſion to the Poets to turn ZHecuba into a 
Mad Bitch, but the Grief that overcame her, 


and conſtrained her to imitate the Fury of 
thoſe Creatures 2 


Had 
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Had ſhe Suppreſt and Conquered hee 
Grief, or had ſhe ar leaſt endeavoured to for? 
getthoſe Calamities that occaſioned it,withs <| 
out queſtion ſhe had never paſſed from Tears 
to Deſpair, and from Deſpair to Rage. 
Liſten I pray to the Complaints ſhe makes. 
Obſerve, how by repreſenting to herſelf rhe 
miſcrable Candition ſhe finds herſelf in at 
preſent, and from what a heigth ſhe is fallen; 
how by this Conduct, I fay, ſhe feeds her 
Sorrow upon the Stage, and of her own ac- 
cord provokes the Motions of that Rage 
which is ready to Devour her. 


0h the ſevere Oppreſſions of my Grief ! 
= hat Place can give me Refwge or Relief? 
: To what far diſtant Region ſhall T run | 
The wild Diſorders of my Sonl to ſhun ? 
Unhappy Troy, our late Delizht ard Pride, 
By Grecian Fraud and Malice lies Deſtroy. 
| Tell me, y: Gods, where I my ſteps muſt bena 2 
| Who wil a poor Deſpairing (Queen befriend ? 
Preſt by my Wants, wandring from place to place, 
| While meager Famine flares me in the Face. © 
| See how th' inſulting Argive Flame devours 
Thoſe Shrines that once receiv'd the Heav nly Pos 
ers. 
If the proud Flames their Temples will not ſpare, 
But Sacred Piles the common Fate muſt ſhare— 


After this, ſhe remembers herſelf of te 
aurty of theſe Struftures, and the Ricnes 
S 2 oi 
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It is not worth the while to enter into 2 
Solema Diſpute with ſuch uarcaſonabie 
Creatures as they are. The fevereſt Rerurn 
one can make them, is to leave them at | 
berty to ARt as they deſire. 

'Tis ſufficient for us ro know, that their 
Opinion is falſe, and that True Felicity 
conſiſts only in thoſe Deſires which flow from 
| Temperance. 

For 'tis not only a miſcrable thing to de- 
ſire what is Diſhoneſt, bur'tis infinitely more 
Advantageous nor to obtain what we De- 


ſire, than to obtain what we cannot Deſire fl 


without Shame. In this view, 'tis better to 
be of the Opinion of that Antient, who paſ- 
ſing his Judgment of Camillus that was ba- 
nifhed out of Rome, while Z1anlins was Ma- 
ſter there, preferr'd the Exile of the Virtu- 
ous Refugee to the Splendour of the Diſho- 
nourable Citizen. 

Now in Truth thoſe that ſtudy Tempe- 
rance, and manage the fruition of Pleaſure 
with ſuch Diſcretion, that they find no ill 
Effet of it; thoſe certainly may call them- 
ſelves Happy, and deſerve the Title of Wilc 
Men. ; 

Their Pleaſures are Durable, becauſe they 
are Regular ; and all their Life is Calm and 
Serene, becauſe it is Innocent. 

They have no Inclination to run aftcr for- 
bidden Pleaſures, nay, their Felicity confills 


in abſtaining from them, They fometimes 
Embrace 
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Embrace Pain, but then 'tis done with aDe- 
a to avoid a greater- The uic they make 
Wildom is by her mcans to attain to a ſtare 
of Tranquillity ; and this makes it clear, 
that there is no othcr way to Enjoy this Plca- 
ſure, wherein Fpicurus ſuppotes the Sove- 
reign Good to conſiſt, bur by the means of 
Virtue. 
You would be Amazed, and perhaps An- 
gry, if examining the reſt of the Virtues, 
and bringing them to the Touchſtone of 
_ Pleaſure, ſhould maintain that Valour de- 
pends upon her no leſs chan Wiſdom and 
Temperance ; andrthat this Virtue that dares 
Encounter Lions, that Deſpiſcs Danger, and 
that without any Concern or Emotion, could 
| behold the Univerſal Ruin of the World; pro- 
- Cuces nothing [1]uſtrious, bur only as ir re- 
gards Pleaſure, and flows from no other 
ſource bur that. : | 
For in the Firſt place we ought to take it 
for Granted, that the Farigues we undergo, 
and the Pains we ſuſtain, haye nothing in | 
them to induce us to court them, if we view 
_ them ſimply, and nakedly by themſelves : 
Thar Induſtry and Diligence, ſo much com- 
mended in the Afﬀairs of Life, and that For- 
tirude itſelf, of which we are now Talking, 
never exert themſelves but for ſome Deſign 
and Motive, 


S 
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This 
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This is not all ; we may affirm, that theſe 
Virtues have bcen recommended meerly for 
rtheeaſe of Life,and thatthe only Reaſon why 
we practiſe them is,that we may Live without 
Trouble and Fear; that we may free, as 
much as in us lies, our Bodies and Minds 
from thoſe Maladics and Vexations which 
may afflict them, and to 'Taſt with greater 
Serenity that Indolcnce which makes one part 
of Epicurss's Pleaſure. 

And indeed, how can you expect a Man 
ſhould live Happy, whea he perperually fears 
Death ? How can you imagine the famous 
Sicilian, whoſe Name is upon Record, ſhould 
Taſte any Pleaſure in the midſt of his Feaſt- 
ing and Muſick, if he everlaſtingly dreaded 
_ the falling of the Sword, that threaten'd his 
Head, and Diadem. 

Is it notan aggravation of Miſery to faint 
under our Pains, and not to have Courage 
enough to ſuffer rhoſe Misfortunes , which 
"tis not in our Power to avoid 2 

This weakneſs of Mind has it not betray'd 
abundance of People to thoſe Extremities, 
that are a Diſgrace and Scandal to Human 
Nature ? 

What was it in your” Opinion that gave 
occaſion to the Poets to turn Hecuba into a 
Mad Bitch, bur the Grief that overcame her, 
and conſtrained her to imitate the Fury of 
thoſe Creatures 2 


Had 
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Had ſhe Suppreſt and Conquered. hee 
Grief, or had ſhe ar leaſt endeavoured to fori 
getthoſe Calamities that occaſioned it, with- 
out queſtion ſhe had never paſſed from Tears 
to Deſpair, and from Deſpair to Rage. 

Liſten I pray to the Complaints ſhe makes. 


Obſerve, how by repreſenting to herſelfrhe 


miſerable Condition ſhe finds herſelf in at 
preſent, and from what a heigth ſhe is fallen; 
how by this Conduct, I fay, the feeds her 
Sorrow upon the Stage, and of her own ac- 
cord provokes the Motions of that Rage 
which is ready to Devour her. 


0h the ſevere Orpreſſions of my Grief / 

What Place can give me Refuge or Relief? 

To what far diſtant Region ſhall T run | 

The wild Diſorders of my Sovl to ſhun ? 

Unhappy Troy, onr late Delizht and Pride, 

By Grecian Frand and Malice lies Deſtroy. 

Tell me, ys Gods, where I my ſteps muſt bend > 

Whowill a poor Deſpairing (Queen befriend ? 

Preſt by my Wants, wandring from place to place, 

While meager Famine ſtares me in the Face. 

See how th' inſulting Argive Flame devours 

Theſe Shrines that once receiv/d the Heavnly Por 
ers. 


If the proud Flames their Temples will nt ſpare, 


But Sacred Piles the common Pate muſt ſhare— 


After this, ſhe remembers herſelf of tre 


Beauty of theſe Structures, and the Ricnes | 
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of 4/ia, in order to raiſe her own Grief, and 
that of the Spectators ; for who is it that can 
ayoidbcing ſenſibly rouched with this Ex: 
poſtulation ? 


Muſt Wlium ther, the Scene of all my Joys, 
Muſt all this Wealth be made a Grecian Prize» 
The Rich aſpiring Manſions of the Gods, 

Worthy their Names, their Preſence, and Aboaes, 
And elitt ring Roofg—— 


Or whar Heart would ſhe not inſpire with 
Horror and Pity, when ſhe thus goes on 2 


All this I ſaw conſum'd Ly impious Fire, 

And Priam by a barb'rous Hand Expire. 
Jove's Altar with the Royal Vittim ftain'd, 
4nd HeQtor's Blood by common Duſt prophan'd ; 
Nor was this all. 

But my prevailing Miſeries to Crown, 

From a high Tower his Son thrown headlong don. 


So that I don't at all wonder if rhe Peo- 
ple of Rome were ſtrangely atfected, when. 
they heard theſe Verſes repeated; or if when 
I read them my {zIf I cannot forbear the ſhed- 
Cing of a few Tears. - 

To ſay the/Truth, Zecabe had great rea- 
ſon ro complain of her ill Deſtiny, ſhe had 
loſt her Husband, her Son, her Kingdom, 
and her Liberty. If ſhe had bcheld ſo 


touching a Scene without lamenting, ſhe had 
been 
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been Inſenſible ; and we ſhould be Inhumane; 
if after ſo many Loſles we ſhould deny her 
the relief of Tears. 

But then, after ſhe had for ſome time wept, 
we ſhould not be ar all unjuſt ro preſcribe 
Bounds to her Grief, to regulate her Com- 
plaints, and her Sorrow ; and Laſtly, to ad- 
viſe her to oppolc the ſtrength of Reaſan to. 


that of Deſpair. 


Some Perſons that are touched with herCom- 
plaints, may perhaps alledge in her Juſtifica- 
tion, that thoſe who would limit her Grief, 
and nor ſuffer it to exceed its firſt Motions, 
would reſign themſelves up to ir rill the ve- 
ry laſt Moments of their Lives, if they once 
flared with her thoſe Misfortunes, the weight 
of which they can only conjecture: Ana that 
our Philoſophy which ſpeaks of nothing leſs 
than Conqueſts and Triumphs, would faint 
under ſuch a preſſure of Calamities, if it (aw 
them preſent and inevitable. 

Now, for my part I wiſha perpetual Sun- 
| ſhine of Proſperity to {o tender, ſo meiting a 
' Man as this is : for no doubt on't, if any Dit- 
gracc happens to him, he will diſcover his In- 
firmities very plentifully : But upon this con- 
dition that by way of requital ro me for my 
Wiſh; he will diſpzaſe wich me for not be- 
lieving whar he ſays, nor oblige me to judge 
of the ſtrength of Philoſophy by the weak» 
neſs of his Reaſon. 


For :: 
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For without loſing any time to refute word 
by word this fort of Reaſoning, which can 
obtain Credit no where but amongſt FEfie- 
minate Men ; I ſhall content my felt to con- 
vince thoſe Perſons that make uſc of it by 
Two known Examples that ought to over- 

whelm them with Confuſion. 
' Theſe Exampies are drawn from Two 
Perſons, who ſhould be by their Age and 
Sex naturally feeble; bur who, notwith- 
{tanding all this weakneſs, preſerved ſuch 
a Preſence of Mind, that 1 almoſt Deſpair 
ro find the like among the Philoſophers. 

Let us conſider Aſfyanax and Polyxena as 
they are going to Die: The one is a Boy, 
the other a young Maid. The Greeks had 
Condemned both of them to Death. Obſerve 
Ulyſſes, who advances firſt, leading the former 
by the Hand, and marching haſlily ro throw 
him down the Precipice. Bur ſee the Boy 
follows him with no leſs Aſſurapce. 


Sublimi eradu 

Inceait Ithacus, paruvulum d:xtra trahtns; 
Priami Nepotem, mee gradn ſegnt puer 
4d alta pergit menia, 


Conſider, that amongſt all thoſe that ac- 
company him, and weep for him, he is the 
only Perton whole Eyes are dry, and who 
refuſes to pay F.ars to his own Dcath. 


Obicr \C 
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Obſerve, that whilſt theſe barbarous Ex- 
ecutioners invoke the Gods to this bloody 
Sacrifice, he throws himſelf Head-long from 
che Tower, and voluntarily puts an end to 
that Life, which he had ſcarce begun. 

But now turn your Eyes on the other ſide; 
for by this time Polyxcma is Placed upon 
Achillks's his Tomb, and only waits the fa- 
tal Blow which is to appeaſe the Anger of 
the Greeks, and to rejoyn her Soul to that 
of her Parents. - 
| Admire her Beauty that ſtill appears {6 

Charming and ſo Serene. Her Countenance 
is not at all changed with the Apprehenfions 
of Death. On the other Hand this Sun, 
which is going to Sctt for ever, ſeems to re- 
ceive new Splendor at the laſt Moments 
of its Light. 

| Nay, there is ſometning in her Air more 
Bold and Undaunrted than her Sex, and her 
preſent Circumſtances ought ro promiſe. 

And todo her Right, ſhe is not content 
to wait the Blow, for withour avoiding it, 
ſhe goes ro mcet it with an Heroick Bra- 
very. 

Converſa ad ictum ſtat truce witty ferex. And 
when Pyrrhs; has given her the Cruel ftroke, 
we find that her lait Attion is an Action of 
Courage, that ſhe docs not ſuffer her {elf to 
fall upon the Sepulchre of Achilles, but with 
a Dcſign to make the Earth lie more heavy 
upon him, and to reyenge herſelf upon him. 
even as {hc Dies. oO 4 Tell 
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Tell me now freely, is it now a ſhame for 


Hcuba to ſee her Children more couragioys 


than herſelf? | 

Tell me whether it looks well for her to 
ſhed ſo many Tears, when Aſtyanax and 
Polyxena Die without ſhedding any 2 

Tell me whether you don't think theſe 
two Perſons infinitely Happy in compari- 
ſon of that miſerable Creature > 

Or if you have nothing to ſay for her, con- 
feſs at laſt with us, that ſhe had too little 
Courage in her Misfortunes, and that ſhe 
wanted ſtrength of Mind to reſent them lets 
Cruelly. 

Now if it be true, that Weakneſs is the 
only thing that renders our Misfortunes 
inlupportable to us, and which cauſing us to 
abandon the Helm in the moſt violent Tem- 
peſts, makes us ſuffer Shipwrack in thoſe pla- 
ces, Where we might have rode ſccurely ; 
ought we not to procure this ſtrength of 
Mind,and uſe it inſtead of an Anchor, in order 
to oppoſe the fury of the Wind and Was» 
ter, and preſerve us from the violence of the 
Storm ? s | 

We ought to'ſuſtain our ſelyes by this Pil- 
lar, which ſerves as the Baſis co Pleaſure, and 
co join this Virtue to Temperance and Wil- 
dom; and that we may live'in Repoſe, and ina 
privatien of Miſery, we ought to 29%4505 that 
þy her Influence, a couragious perſevering 
Spirit is above all Pain and ill Fortune ; ſince 
| | 1 
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it deſpiſes Death, and is ſo prepared for Pain, 
that it always remembers , that Death is 
the remedy of the moſt violent ones; thar 
the leſſer have abundance of good Intervals, 
and that it 15 Maiter of the ordinary 
ones. 

The Caſe being thus, we ought to ſay that 
we don't blame Cowardizc and Weaknels ; 
as alſo that we don't commend Temperance 
and Valour for their own particular Reſpett; 
but that we are to Reject the former, and 
Deſire the latter, becaulc thole foment Griefs, 
but theſe ſecure us from them. 

Nothing now remains for us to examine bur 
Juſtice, and then we ſhall have diſpatched the 
Principal Virtues; Burt what one may ſay 
on this Chapter, is almoſt the ſame wich the 
preceding ones ; and Juſtice is no leſs unired 
to Plealure , than Prudence, Temperance, 
and Fortitude, which cannot be ſeparated 
from it. 

In effect} this Virtue is fo far from bring- 
ingany uncaſineſsto our Minds, that by its 
Influence and Power it perperually nouriſhes 
in them thoſe Sentiments that render them 


| Quiet, and never lcaves us without this 


Hope, that we can want nothing that Na- 
ture deſires, ſo long as ſhe is not cortupt- 
ed. And after the tame manner that Folly, 
Intemperance, want cf Relolution inceſſant- 
ly Torment, Plague, and Attij us; So In- 
juſtice no ſooner enters the Soul, bur ir 
throws 
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throws her into Diſorder and Confuſion, 
and makes her Unfortunate, although i 
ſhould nor make her Criminal. 

Bur if an Unjuſt Man ſuffers himſelf tg 
commit any wicked Aqion, although hþe 
commits it after ſuch a manner, that neithe; 
the Sun nor Men can give any Teſtimony of 
it, yet he can never aſſure himſelf that it will 
be always kepr private; and for all the ob- 
ſcurity of the Night that covered it, he will 
ſtill be under terrible Apprehenſions that 
Truth will diſcover all at It. 

Suſpicions commonly follow the Actions 
of the wicked; and though the Judges ne- 
- Ver concern themſelves with them, yet 
rheir own Conſcience forces them to betray 
themſelves. 

Bur if any Perſons Bclieve that their Rich- 
es, their Power and Authority ſhall ſecure 
them from rhe Injuſtice of Men, and place 
chem above the Laws, and our of the reach 
of Puniſhment, yet they can never cover 
themſelves from the Divine Juſtice. 


They never lift up their Eyes to Heaven, 


bur their Conſcience Alarms them with Hor- 
ror; and the cruel Inquierudes that Devour 
them withour intermitl1on, are the ſecret Ex- 
ecutioners of that puniſhment, which the Di- 
yinity makes them endure. 

For what Power, what Wealth, when they 
are Unjuſtly obtain'd, can ſo far diminiſh 
the difficulties of this Life, but at the ſame 

FED ages t1MC 
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time the remorſe of Conſcience, the fear of 
puniſhment,and the Hatred of Mankind aug- 


ment them infinitely more 2 
Theſe ill, theſe unlawful Remedies, don't 


they often rurn to Poiſon? and what we have 


ſometimes chole ro extinguiſh our Sorrow, 
has it not made it burn with greater Fury 
and Vehemence ? 

Are there not prodigious numbers of Per- 
ſons that don'c know how to preſcribe Li- 
mits to their Deſire of being more Rich, of 
having more Honours, of Reigning more 
Abſolutely, of living more Voluptuouſly, 
of Feaſting more Dcliciouſly, and of indulg- 
ing their evil Inclinations ? | 

And don't we ſee that the mighty Wealth 
their Extortion and their Avarice has Amalſ- 
{ed together, inſtead of ſatisfying their uns 
rcaſonable Appctirtes, aocs but enflame them 


ſtill che more, and that cheſe People have 


more need to be Chaſtiſed by the Laws,than 
Corrected by Remonſtrances. 


Reaſon thercforc invitcs all Men thar have 


their Judgment Sound, to preſerve Jultice 


which the Laws have eſtabliſhed. 

Equity, which derives its Original from 
Nature, and which may properly be cal- 
ledthe Bond of C:vil Socirty, rells us plainly 
cnough, thar an unjuſt Action ought never 
to be Committed, neither by thoſe thar 
are Weak, becauſe they would atrempr ir 
withour ſucceſs; nor by the Powerfal, on 
cauſs 
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cauſe after the Buſineſs is compleated, they 
will not find Repole, nor the Accompliſh- 
ment of their Deſires. 

In ſhort, ſhe forces us to own that Juſtice 
is not deſirable for itſelf, but only as it gives 
us Satisfation, makes our Peace more Aſſu- 
red, and our Pleaſure more Perfect. 

Now if the Praiſe of Virtue itſelf, on 
which Subje&t principally the .other Philo. 
ſophers have employed their moſt Mag- 
niticent Diſcourſes, produces no other Effet 
than Delight or Pleaſure; and if this Plea- 
ſure alone, which is the end of all the Vir- 
tues, calls us to itſelf, and Attracts us by 
its proper Nature, we may ſafely conclude, 
that ſhe is the Sovereign Good, and the 
moſt perfet of all other, and no longer 
doubt but that a Happy Life is that which 
Epicurus has Taught us. LE 

Oh Holy and Severe Pleaſure ! O Ad- 
mirable Philolophy ! What Miſtake was 
it that decry'd you amongſt Men > Who was 
it that drew upon you the Avcrſion of 1o 
many Virtuous Perſons that knew you not ? 
Who hindered them to ſee that their Vir- 
tues ate owing to you, and that rhey ſpeak 
injuriouſly of you, ar the ſame time you 
contribute to their Felicity. 

Bur Happy the Men who have been of the 
Sect of thar Wiſe Man that followed you: 
Happy thoſe who have imitated him : Hap: 


py even thoſe who being Born in an Agr, 
\ When 
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when many Belieye that the Vice and the 
Pleaſure of Epicurus are but one ang the 
ſame thing, have had Judgment enough to 
diſcover the contrary, and haveat leaſt Cou- 
rage enough to defend it, if they have not 
to Practiſe it, 


Yn, a 


A Letter tomy Lord St. Albans, 


[| Have been at Deaths Door, My Lord, 
ſince I havenot had the Honour of Secing 
. your Lordſhip; and what contributes ro make 
me yet more unhappy; there is no Indiſpoſt- 
tion now ſtiring at London, but only what I 
Languiſh under ; no Gout, no Rheumaciſin, 
nay, not (ſo much as the Tooth-ach, My 
Lord Arlington, with whom I ſuppoſe you 
will not Diſpute the Title of rhe firſt Goury 
Man in E»zland, took Twenty Turns in the 
Mall this Morning, as well as the Good 

Gentlewoman that uſes to attend you. 
As for my ſelf, I am not yerfully reſtor'd to 

my Health, and had ic not been for ſome 
Remedics I mer withr, I had certainly 

Died. ; 

But why, My Lord, ſhou'd you reſolve 
to paſs the Winter in a Country Where rhe 
Horſes are a Hundred times better Look'd 


after, than we are? where there are Mayerns 
ro 
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ro Cure the Diſeaſes of the Race-Horſes, 
and no better than Farricrs to Cure thoſe of 
. the Men. If you were poſle(s'd with any of 
theſe Religious Enthuſiaſms, which make 
{o many - Phanaticks weary of their Lives. 
I ſhould be able to account for this ſtrange 
Impatience of yours to Dic. Bur, My Lord, 
if you arc a Man like one of us, if you ſtill 
preſerve a natural Inclination to Live, as 
Monſieur the M. of Y. Monſieur le P. Mon- 
ſieur de R. and your other Contemporaries 
continue to do; Why ſhould you (ſo ' obſti- 
nately pitch upon a place where you don't 
paſs one Day, without retrenching Five or 
Six at leaſt, of your Life. 

But I have dwelt roo long upon a Diſ- 
courſe, which I ought to have lightly paſs'd 
over. I muſt now come to more agreeable 
Ideas. | 

Madam 4 P. will give you what part in 
her Bank you pleaſe. My Lord Hae pro- 
miſes to ſhew you certain Civilities, which 
will almoſt amount to a Confidence. My 
Lord Ambaſlador offers to give you a full. 
Inſight into the Afﬀairs of Fungary, and the 
War that the Northern Princes are now En- 
gapedin ; and what I Eſtcem much more, the 
Duke of Orm:07d is ready toPlay with you at 
Trick-Track without Advantage. You will 
rell me now that you are ſcarce able ro ce, 
and that. you arc troubled with fo many In- 


diſpoſitions that the World is weary of you. 
My 
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My Lord, you take the thing wrong. *Tis 
the Country, and not the World thar is wea- 
ry of you. _ , 

In the Country they think the:worle of 
you for the Weakneſs of your Sight; your 
Infirmities therearetaken for Faults, and you 
can't imagine what adeſpicable Opinion your 
robuſt Country-Gentlemen have of an infirm 

Courtier. Herein 'Town, My Lord, we value 
you for the ſprightlineſs of your Wit : Your 
very Ills are Vices there, and your Good Qua- 
lities Imperfections. ; p 

What a difference is there then between 
theſe rwo Places to Live in! Yer you, My 
Lord, have choſen that which is to contra- 
ry to your Health, and to your Reputa- 
tion. 
That which uſes to be the greateſt puniſh- 

ment of Perſons in Diſgrace, you have volun- 

tarily impoſed upon your ſelf, You have de- 
prived your ſelf of the Society of Men thac 
know the World, with whom you have al- 
ways lived. A Man may Comfort himſelf for 
the loſs of his Fortune, but cannot receive 
_ Conſolation after he has loſt the Sweetnelſs of 
agreeable Converſation, and is perpetually 
perſecuted by the Bad. Relieve your telf with 

Reaſon as long as you pleaſe. The Relic 

of Reaſon ſignifies nothing, where the Deli- 

cacy of ones Tal\t is puniſhed. 3 Þ 


| Rerurn 


Tag  HALETTER. 

Return, My Lord, Return to your Friends 
that know your Merit, as you know theirs, 
There is not. one of them who will not con. 
tribure, as far as in him lies, cither to yer 
Conſolation or your Pleaſure. 

The Politeneſs of My Lord S—will 
make you ſenſible thar this fort of Life w:. | 
you think the Sweeteſt and moſt Natu ui ;s 
Rude and Groſs: And that caſie convent 
way of Living which he has ſer up ar Court, 
will for ever make you out of Love with che 
falſe Tranquillity you boaſt of in the Country, 

Madam ae 4. will caſe you of your old 
Scruple, I mean ſhe will excuſe you your 
Vifits ; She will not take it ill that you 
live juſt by her without Seeing her, and leſs 
ſenſible of the Loſs ſhe ſhall receive; 
than ofthe Loſs you will ſuffer by it ; ſhe will 
make you taſte the Sweetneſs of a Converſa- 
tion, which is not all infcriour to the Charms 
of her Beauty. For you ſhe will ſuſpend 
her eagerneſs for Baſſ*tte,and oblige you with 
that Pure and Calm Reaſon, that ſhe refuſcs 
us every day. 

Monſieur de L. B. is laying up a dclici- 
ous Converſation for you. I am not fo vain 
as to tell you any thing of my own : 1 had 
better promiſe you my Services on Sundays, 
and ſuffer my. ſelf ro loſe at Cheſs, every 
. time that Monſieur  Saiſſac Plays ſor me. 

| will ſay nothing co you of Madam Crofts. 
Ever fince ſhe has been Dutcheſs of Chaſtelc- 


rault, 
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1ault, I can't tell how ſhe will behave her (elf 
towards My Lord of Sr. A4lbans. 

If theſe Temptations are roo weak, and 
| you're fully reſolved roretire out of the World 
from this hour, Pray Conſider, My Lord, that 
aPerſon of Quality ought to retire into a Ca- 
| piral Ciry. Your Reaſon will ſteal you out 
of the World in a City, whenever you pleaſe: 
Your Imagination will carry you intoitin the 
Country, even when you would not have it. 

Live here, My Lord, like a Philoſopher at 
your own Houſe. "Twill be a new Merit, for 
which the World will Eſteem you. To live 

| like a Philoſopher in S»fo/k, is ro make.ones 
ſelf Obſcure, rather than Wiſe, and forgotten 
by others, inſtead of knowing himlelf. 

The greateſt Philoſophers of Antiquity li- 
ved inthe fineſt Ciry of Greece, and he who 
Preached up the Advantages of a private Life, 

| had Delicate Gardens at Athens, where Five 
or Six of his Friends plaid the: Philoſophers 
with him. | 

I don't know how tofind my way from A- 

thens back ro London; however, I cou'd with 

that you wou'd return thither as ſoon as. And 
now My Lord, I am here to expe you, and 
deſire you to bring Mr. Fermyn along with 
you. Ir will not be long, e'r we will return 
you Thanks for a Violence ſo happily com- 
mitted upon your ſelf ; neither will you, My 
Lord, be behind hand with us long, for owing 


this Reſolution to our Advice. —. 
” - CHAP. 
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That a Man ought ailigently to Apply himſelf t 
the Search of Happineſs, fince it is in his 
Poner to Augment his Feys, and Leſſen his 
Miferies. 


Aving long Reflected on the Conditi- 

on of Men, there are but Two Things 

in my Opinion that can reaſonably deſerve the 

Care of a Wife Man : The Firſt is, the Stu- 

dy of Virtue, which makes a Man Honeſt; 

and the Second, The Ule of LIFE, which 

makes him Content, if 'tis poſſible for him 

ro be fo, or at lcait Leſs Unhappy, if he 

cannot wholly acliver himſelf from his Trou- 
bles. 

I conicis that 'ris but Folly to think of a 
Sovereign Good here below: All the 1dea's 
that tne Ancient. Philoſophers have given us 
of it, were nothing but-confuſed Images of 
whar may fill the vaſt Capacity of our De- 
ſires; and the Uncertainty of their Opinions, 
that varied ſo often on this Matter, makes 
us calily ſee how doubtful chis Happineſs 
was, which they however promis'd with fo 
much Pride and Oſtentation. I 
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In a word, the perpetual viciſiitude of che 


Things of this World, the continual Revo- 


lutions of our Minds, and the Inconitancy 
of our Paſſions, will not permit us -to efia- 

iſh a fixt Repole, and Tranquillity of Life: 
And when 1 conſider the Inability of Objects 
ro ſatisfie us, and the weak:ticts of our Ser- 
ſes tg receive their Impretiions, then I re- 
nounce all vain purſuirs of this falſe Happi- 
neſs; and am almoilt incjined to rake up a 
gencral Indifference for every thing. For 
what Pleaſuresare there in the World which 
are not mixt with Inquietudes?2 Arc not our 
Senſes often interrupted in theit Functions, 


by the diſorder of our Organs? And does 


not our Mind dcrive its unſtcadineſls from 
the lame Cauſe A fit, of Sickneſs, a Cold 
Seaſon, -a Bad Day, and;{omething lets than 
any of theſe, changes ug.and every thing 


# about us - And tho' there were no alteration 


in Us, or any thing relating ro us, tho? 
our Souls and Bodies were in the happieſt 
Circumſtances we cah imagine them ro be, 
yet tis certain, that we are incapable of Taſt- 
ing a Pure and Solid Content. 

Neither the Converſation of Virtuous 
Men, which affords the moſt agrecable Sa- 
tisfaction ; nor the Delicacies of Enterrain- 
ments, nor che Charms of Muſick, which 
Create in me the moſt Senfible Plcafures, 


were ever able to give me a greater Reliſh 


of Delight, chan my Imagination pr omis'd 


F > mc : 
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me : And I may truiy ſay. that amongſt the 
greateit Liberties of my Secnſcs, I have en- 
zoyed the Pleaſures they gave me with fo 
littic Concern, that at the tame time [ have 
Meciratcd upon my molt ferious Af- 
tfaits. 

The Divertiſerncrt of the Theatre, whi- 
ther we ſee ſuch Crows of People daily re- 
fort, cos It. £190 118 molt profeſt Admi- 
rers avy ſuch Neiphr: For my parr, Iconld 
never {ce the primtelt part of rheom without 
being tired « and the beſt Plays which ſcem'd 
to Ravyh the re{t of tie Audience, have had 
no other Efict upon me, than to 'make me 


v hich enchare all Eves, nor the Maguitt 
cencc of Courts, Acornd with the Glorious 
Conſuſjon of the Richeſt Fquipages ; n0! 
the moſt ſhining Aflemblies of the Fairelt 
Lauis, nor Shavs, nor Bails, nor-Art, not 
Luxury, nor Riches, can give full ſatisfat 
00 to any Vian in this Worid. 


Thoic that appear bur ſeldom at Publick 
Revrelentations, and Diverſions, arc fright- 
ci from them, and cannot bear the great 

Aurry 
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Hurry and Tumvlrrhar arrends them : Thote 
chat viſit *em often are inſenfible of 'em; 
and both together, either through Exraſtc 
or Stupidity have no true Reliſh of them. 
Thoſe who have Wealth enough ar Com- 
mand to Regale rheir Senfes with all thar 1s 
exquiſite, don't rhey give us ſufficient Signs 
of their Uncaſineſs in the midit of cheir Plea- 
ſures, ſince they complain that the multi- 
tude of them renders them ungraceful. 


If ever any Man deſerved to be Happy, is 
was that Celebrared Monarch who had Wil- 
dom beſtowed upon him fromabove. Withoye 
ftraying aſter fancaſtical Chimeras, he carri- 
ed him{elfdirely to the ſearch of ftolid Gagd; 
Ris Power gain'd him immcdiate Polleſſion. 
Every thing ſucceeded according ta his 
wiſhes ; and Enjoyment always followea kts 
Deſires,: Notwithſtanding all this, he decla- 
red, That he found fo much Vanity in Plca- 
ſures, that he could ſcarce forbcar ro hate 
Lite, and abhorr its continuance. There- 
tore we mult conclude, there is no peifec: 
Happineſs for Man here below; and thyaid 
rather think how to defend our (elves 5g.t;it 
thoſe 1lls that opprets us, than to ſigh ater a 
Happineſs thar is out of our reach. 


Burt although ir be true, that we cannot 
tind in this Life the Imaginary Happineis we 
look after, yet we ought not to With for 
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Death, nor like Perſons in Deſpair, abandon 
our {elves ro our Milſcries ; for hercin con- 
ſiſts our Folly for the moſt part, that we ſeek 
after a Happineſs which we can never atrain, 
and in the mean time, neglect that which we 
have in our Power, *Tis true, our Pleaſures 
are ihort, and are tintur'd with Gall; but 
as they arc Plealures, they ſiill overwcigh 


our Sorrows; and 'ris one of the greateſt 


Ules of Life, to manage 'em with Addreſs. 
As weought to have Conltancy enough 
co ſupport the Jil, ſo we oughr likewile to 
know how to enjoy the Good ; we ouyht 
to have itas much in our Power to lull aſleep 
our Senſes for Grief, as to awaken 'cm for 
Pleaſure; for Temperance js equally a itran- 
ger to all Exceſs: She is no leſs an Enemy of 
exceſſive Faſting, than of exceſſive Debauch- 
cry; and he thar ſhould ſuffer himlelf co Die 
with Hunger, would as much violate. her 
Laws, as the Man that ſhould deſtroy him- 
{clf with roo much Eating. : 

| Mad-men that we are/ always to com- 
plain of the Hardſhips of our Birth, the 'n- 
quietudes of our Life, and the Pains of our 


Peath: In the mean time we daily add a 


new weight to theſe Miſerics; and {cem 
chicfly to exerciſe our Ingenuity, in contrt- 
ving to make our ſelves more Unhappy. 
This forrof Conduct is very different from 
rhat of the Wiſe Man we mcntion'd juſt be- 
fore: He made 'Frial indecd of all things in 
- Ce Y £2115 
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| this World, for which we have the moſt ar- 
| dent Deſires, and preſently diſcovered the 
| Vanity of them; However, he did not En- 
| certain a general Diſguſt for every thing he 
| had formerly courted, but remaining always 
| in the ſame ſtation, enjoyed his Pleaſures 
| peaceably, 

Bur let us return: to our Subject, and ſee 
how we ought to manage Good and Evil, to 
make Life more palatable. 


DE -> | FER: Ig 


| EHAP. IL: 
Of the Exiſtence of GOD. 


* Our Author, tho he did not write this Chap- 
ter, had fo high an Opinion of it, that in 
a Book I have by me, wherein he has mark- 
ed with his own Hand, what are his own, 
Pieces, and what not, he wiſhes to hav? b:en 
the Author of it. 


Hen I make an exa&t Refieion up- 
on my whole Life, I acknowledge 
| T have had Sorrows and Satisfactions accord- 
ng ro the different Opinions I was minded to 
a 


ume : My Thoughts have as well creatcd 


my Grief as Joy ; and | have always found 
S 4 within 
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within my ſelf the ſource of my V.iſcries 
Happineſs. 

Not to diſſemble my Thoughts, the per- 
ſuaſion of a Deity, and the uncertainty of 
our Condition after Death, have often di. 
ſturbed my Repoſe ; and in theſe unealie wa- 
vering Moments, I conſider'd that all our 
Watchings, our Knowledge, our Employ- 
ments, our Riches, and our Honours, muſt 
end in Death; and that ſince none of theſe 
| things pretend to be Eternal, we ought to 
ſeek a Sanctuary ſomewhere elſe. Buy of- 
ren ſuffer'd my Soul to think Licentioully of 
theſe things ; and not reſpeQting enough the 
firſt Trurh, TI met with nothing but Doubts 
and Difficulties about the Immortality of 
the Soul. 

As I always relied in this Affair, uponthe 
Reaſons of other Men, F could never have a- 
ny certain Notions ofthem; and the different 
Opinions of our Authors gave me an uncal!- 
nets, which can hardly be deſcribed. Never 
_ were my Mind and Conſcience of one Opi- 
nion. { was conſirain'd to bear the Conflict 
of tlicſe Two. Parties which combared incel- 
{antly within me; and nothing equall'd my 
Nitquiet fo much, as the difficulty to reſolve 
thc Queſtion, - which was the occaſion of it. 
 Atlengrh finding my (elf foil'd with allmy 
r orreign Heips, 1 was reſolv'd to retire with- 


19 my telf, and conſult my own Thoughts; 


as thoſe ſick Men do, who finding them- 
TN wr © ſelves 
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ſelves abus'd by the Ignorance of their Phy- 
ſcians, attempt to Cure themſelves. Here 
then I cut off all Commerce with Books, 
wherein I never found any thing bur difficul- 
ties and uncertainties. 'T'was here I reſolv'd 
co conſider with 'my ſelf, and conſult my own 
Thoughts upon the Structure of the Uni- 
- | verſe, and thar Admirable Order and Sym- 
t WF metry which Reigns in every parrt of ir. 
: | When I looked up to Heaven, the great- 
neſs of chis prodigious Arch filled me with 
Aſtoniſhment, and with I know not how 
awful a Reſpect! The Beauty of the Stars, 
the Silence and Solitude of the Night, poſ- 
ſes'd me with ſuch a (ſecret Horror, as dif- 
pos'd me inſenſibly to Religion. 

[s it poſſible, ſaid I to my lelf, :hat the Mo- 
tions of the Spheres, ſo Fuſt and Regular, ſhould 
net have an Intelligent Being for their Author ? 
If theſe wonderful Globes know and Govern them- 
elves, Are they not the Gods, who Command 
the World as they pleaſe? And if they are con 
troul'd by ſome Superiour Power, Who & it that 
can / way theſe prodigious Machines but an Al- 
mighty Hand? Who can move theſe Huge Bo- 
dies, but an Invincible Strength» Who can , 

. (ile their various Motions but an Infinite Wife 
dom > This Glorious San, continu'd I, which 
Shines equally upon all Men, could it ever give 

us its Light by Chance? And that Regularity we 
cbſerve in it, Could it proceed from any thing 

elſe but an Eternal Intelligence 2 Y 


After 
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After theſe Meditations I conſider'd the 
perpetual Diſagreement of the Elements, 
and could never enough Admire that Happy 
War which Entertains the World with ſo ma: 
ny wonderful Motions. + 
But above all, I made my Rcaſon giyc 
place, and all my Faculties ſtoop to that Pro- 
digy of the Flux and Reflux of the Sea. The 
vaſt Extent of Waters amaz'd me. But when 
T came to conſider, that the molt furious Bil- 
lows broke againſt rhe ſmalleſt Rocks, and 
char they no looner mer e'm, but in ſpight 
of all their Imperuoſity, were oblig'd to re- 
rurn with Violence into themſelves; 'twas 
here that I cry'd our, Tranſported with Won- 
der, and ſeix'd with Aſtoniſhmenr. 


The Sea Etcrnally does Rear, 
Its angry Billows beat the Paſſive Shoar. 
But Mounds of Sand their *'ight reſtrain, 
And force them to their Watry Realms azain. 
Neptune mth Inaignation ſees 
His Waves ing loriouſly Retreat : 
T hen from the Conquering Cliffs he flies, 
And murmur at his Shame and Sighs at his Defeat. 


Ar laſt, when I had ſufficiently conſider d 
on theſe Objects, I rook great pleaſure to 
deſcend into my ſelf, and there to obſerve 
the Structure of Human Body, and to con- 
xemplate the Springs that move thjs admi- 
rable Machine. I reffeted upon the diſpo- 


ſition 
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ſition of ſo many different Parts, yer all ne- 
ceſſary to the compoſition and conſervation 
of our Bodies; as Bones, Nerves, Muſcles, 
Blood and Spirits. I confiderd the marvel- 
lous Oeconomy of all theſe Parts, and cry'd 
out with Admiration, Poor May! Who only 
knoweſt theſe things, by means of thy Senſes ; 
Canſt thou boaſt thr ſelf to be Author of fa Ex+ 
cellentt a Work : Thou who under{toodſt it not, 
till after it was made, and even now muſt ſce all 


theſe parts expos'd to thy Eyes, to give thee the 


L:i/ Infight inio them; thou wanteaſt the Experience 
of many A7's to make thee comprehend how the 
Operations of Life, Digeſtion, and Motion are per- 
formcd, &c. Tet in ſpite of thy moſt exact Obſcr- 
vations, thou knoweſt them but after a very imper- 
fot? manncr. | 

Oa the other ſide, caſting my Eyes on the 
rc, of the Creation, 1 examin'd, with Ad- 


miration, the difterent Figures of Animals, 


the Scales of Fiſh, the Feathers of Birds, the 
Furrs of Beaſts, and all rhofe things, which 
when look'd upon without Actention, repre- 
{cnt nothing diitinctly ro the Mind, but fenſi- 
biy aifcovered ro me, the greateſt Wondersof 
Nacure : For,* call that Dettiny, Nature, 
Knowledge, or Divinity, which Creates and 
Governs all below, yer is it nor {till a Sove- 
reign Power 2 Is:t nor ſtill an Infinite Wiſdom? 

Then | remiinu confounded, ro think 
where I had bcen; and [ could neverenough. , 
wonder at the Malice of the Wicked, orthe 
C ; _ Blindneſs 
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Blindneſs of the Unbelieving: For a Ma 
muſt altogether forger himlſclf, and loſe the 
knowledge of all things, beforc he can lo: 
that of his Creator. 

On whatever fide of the Creation we cal 
our Eies, we prefently perceive the Charz 
Cer of the Divinity impreſs'd upon it ; and 
he that ſtudies Nature throughly, will find 
{cnſible Proofs of the Power, on which ſhc 
depends. = ” 

But we have ſome ' lazy Second-hand 
Thinkers in the World, ſervile Imitators of 
others, who, without examining themſelves, 
or conſidering the Matter as they ought, 
eſpouſe the Cauſe of Impiety, only to be ta- 
ken for Defenders of ſome Famous Liber- 
cine. 


There are others, who in an extravagant 


preſumption of their own Abilities, ſcorn to 
depend on their Maker; vainly imagining, 
that the Obedience that is paid to this Int: 
nite Majeſty, takes away the Freedom of 
their Opinions. 

Not but that we ſee ſometimes the bcſi 
and moſt knowing Men in the Univerſe, fall 
under ſome fort of Incredulity or Doubt. 
Thoſe of this Claſs are not Content to dil- 
cover an Eternal Intelligence from the Oc- 
ger of the Univesſe. Their Curioſity leads 
them to conſider what this Being is; and 


. and after they have confounded their Under- 


ſtanding with thoſe Infioice Qualities, which 
the 
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{ the Soul. of Man cannot comprehend, 
| they oftentimes become incredulous , be- 
cauſe they cannot Reconcile their Reafon 
} co their Conſcience. Now as we ought 
ro Laugh art Fools, and abhor the Wick- 
ed, I think that we oughr to pity the lar- 
ter, if it were only upon the ſcore of theit 
being miſerable. 
* Some Pcople are upon the Rack to per- 
ſuade themſelves to believe, that which they 
* cannot comprehend. Others Arrack Hea- 
ven it ſelf, in impious manner, and Blaſ- 
pheme a God, whoſe Power they do not 
underſtand : Thus they are always in Trou- 
ble and Deſpair; and after they have 
done the Drudgery of Sin, they find rhem- 
ſelves torn by the Remorle of their own 
Conſcience, elpecially when the Light for- 
ſakes 'em, and the Company which keeps 
them in heart, leaves them to themſelves. 
There is no Paſlion fo tormenting, bur then 
they feel the perſecution of it. Fear, Trou- 
ble, Vexation and Madneſs torture 'em by 
turns. It wou'd be better for their Quier, 
that they cou'd never think, than to have 
the leaſt Commerce with their Conſcience ; 
for nothing certainly can equal the Toxments 
_ of the Wicked. Fo 


Tho' daring Blaſphemics he pours, 
In refileſs pains he ſpends the Conſcious Fours. 
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Haeg'd by the Ghaſtly Image of his Sin, 
No ſafe Retreat without, no Prace within, 
HT files the Day, he fears the N25, 

He runs from Truth's All-ſearcht+s Light, 
His Conſcience tos would leave behind, 


But in himf:If both Judge and Tortnrer does find.” 


The*Unbelieving, tho' they are not aito- 
gether {o Criminal, are not leis Miſerable, 
They take a world of pains to chace a thing 
they can nevycr tind, and perpetually acculc 
Nature for being more Cruel to Man, than 
any other Creature 

| Thence proceeded the Complaints of that 
Great Man, who cnvy'd the Beaſts their Ad- 
vantage of living in a Delightful and Uni- 
form ſgnorance, without ditquicting them: 
ſelves with the fearch after "Yruth. To this 
likewiſe is owing the uncaſineſs of thoſe Per- 
ſons, who arc always envying thoſe of other 
Nations, and who cannot behold rhe vilclt 
Brutes enjoying themſelves ar caſe, without 
regretting the Tranquillity that Naturc has 
bettow'd on them. 

Itis then certain, That the Belief of a God 


is the beſt Foundation of all Pleaſures ; and 


that an entire Dependance upon him, never 
ſuffers a Man to be wichourt Satisfaction in 
Profperiry, nor Comfort in Adverfity. A 


weil regulated Mind does not only Tatt De- 


lights in the Enjoyment of any Good it re- 
Cc1ves, bur it alto diſcoyers Dainties in it to 
Thank 
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| Thank ics BenefaRtor for ; and every Refle-. 
| jon it makes upon 'em, affords new Mart- 
| ter for Satisfaction. 

*Tis to God we muſt have recourſe in Af- 
fictions; No Anguiſh being ſo great, but 
what may beſweetned by a toral Reſignation 
rochis Providence, ==» 

Then ler every Man judge the great im- 
portance of Religion, and how much it con- 
cerns us to acknowledge God, and to ſub- 
| mit our ſelves to his Will, not only in con- 
| ſideration of our Duty, bur likewiſe for the 
| Intereſt of our Repoſe. 


GR AF i 


That we onght to Reſtrain the Violence of our 
Appetites, by confidering the True worth of 
thoſe Things we atfire. — 


i: can be of greater Importance 
co any one that has a Mind to Taſt 

' True Content in this Life, than co oppoſe his 
molt violent Deſires, and reduce them to 
thoſe ſimple Motions, which we call Wiſhes. 
Nevertheleſs, as there is no Man but has 
ſome' particular Inclination and Favourite 
Paſſion, ſo ir is not an caſic thing to arrive 
atan Indifterence : However, 'tisin our Pow- 
ert © make our Chains leſs uncaſie __ for 
there 


7. 
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there are no Ponds ſo ilrong, which Reaſon 
and Experience cannot break in time. 

In Effect, as the moſt Plcaſing ObjeQs are 
not without chcir Diſagreements and Pains,ſo 
*tis certain that the violence of our deſires very 
much abares, when once we come to be diſguſt- 
ed. When this happens, a Man raiſes himſclfin- 
ſenſibly above the World; and the Pleaſures 
he was wont to purſue with ſo much caper. 
neſs, fcetn Infipid to him. He then ſces how 
much it [mports him to underſtand the true 
Price of Glory : What Pain, or what Satis- 
fattion is to be found in Knowledpe : and 
this cfteRually ſecures him from labouring af- 
cer any thing he may afterwards Repent 
of ; or expecting any thing he cannot hope 
co Enjoy. 

This conſidered , Is there any Change 
that we may not expe? Won't He, that 
never knew any thing bur Submiſſion and 
Obedience, be Ambitious of Command ? 
Won't the Needy. think Riches a Bleſling, 
under the pretlure of all their Wants 2 Won't 
the ſcandalous Wretch that lies under the 
Laſh of Conſcience, for a looſe profligate Life, 
think him Happy who has the Eſteem of all 
Honeſt Men? Thoſe that are always in 2 
hurry of Buſineſs, will they not wiſh to En- 


joy-the Quiet of the Retired 2 


The Courr and its Pomp tires us; The | 


Woods and the Fields become uneaſie to us: 
But a Man that has not had a full Faſte of 


Vexation ; 


T8 ——_— T 
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Vexation canuot cafily imagine what ſtrange 


_ Effets it produces. 


In ſhort, we may be diſguſted with our 
own Condition, but we cannot be ſo with 
what wenever expericnc'd. However, a lit- 


tle Addreſs will ſuffice to ſhew the vanity 


of every thing. 
Although a Man has not all the Wealth, 


the Merit, and ſhining Qualities which others 
poſſels ; yet he may caſt his Eyes on thoſe 
that owe them either ro Fortune or Virtue, 
and ſee the Anxicties they labour under. 
Upon a nearer View he will find them op- 
preſt with the ſame Maladies, and ſubject 
to the ſame Misforunes, with which Nature 
aſflits the reſt of Mankind. He will (cc 
Wiſe Men not able ro Defend themſelves 


from Humour and Folly: Heroes feeble, 


full of Defects, and as much Men as thoſe 
that are below them; in ſhort, the greateſt 
Originals of Evnrope, are ſubject ro private 
Weakneſſes as the inferior Copies, Thus at 
long Run we ſhall be convinced, that "tis 
impoſſible to renounce Nature, and to railſc 
our (elves above that Condition, wherein 
God has placed us. For in Truth, there 
are no Great Men, unlc(ſs we compare 'em 
one with another, bur they are in themſelves 
weak, unequal, and deficient ig ome past 


or other. 


V | Pomp 
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Pomp and Splendour don't ſarisfie all thoſe 
whom they ſurround. The Exceſs of De- 
kghr&palls our Appetitcs oftner than ir plea- 
{es them 5 and all.the Advantages of Nx 
ture and Fortune, join'd together, are not 
able to Create a full and entire Happindſz, 
This Conſideration may ſerve to moderate the 


Violence of our Dcſires, and perhaps will 


deſtroy thoſe Inclinations we have tothe moſt 
{enſible and pleating Objects : We ſhall then 
{earch afrer Content without Diſquiet, enjoy 
it without Eagerneſs, and loſe it without 
Reegrer. 


— — 


CHAP. IV. 
Of REPUTATION. 


O ſingle Paſſion perhaps has madeto 
' many unhappy Perſons, as that which 
_ the Generality of Mankind Entertain for an 


Univerſal Eftcem: For if we except ſomefew 


Perſons of cruly Heroical Minds, who ad or 


ly for the ſatisfaftion of their Conſcience, 
and perhaps too for the Approbation of Good 
Men, all the reſt do that for Noiſe, whici 
ought to be done for the ſake of Virtue, and 
{ufier themſelves to be Inchanted with the 
Shadow and Appcarance of a Thing, whoſc 
Real Subſtance doth not ac all Aﬀect them. 

They 
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They are deſirous to have all their Actj- 
| ons eſteemed Virtuous, but not to be 
really ſo; They wiſh nothing more than the. 
Applauſe of the People, tho' mn the midlt of 
ſuch a Crowd and Hurry, 'tis almoſt impoſ- 
| ſible to diſcern the Truth ; and withour ſeek» 
| ing the approbation of the Wiſe, they flat- 
ter themſelves that every thing is to be de- 
cided by Numbers ; and that the Opinion 
of Learned Men, whom they are pleated ro 
call Fantaſtical Perſons, cannot infure their 
{ Reputation. 

{ The molt Ingenious demonſtrate on this 
| occaſion a great deal of Arrtifice in their Con- 
| duct; for being ſenſible of their own Merit, 
and having already got the good Opinion of 
| Men of Virtue, by ſome conſpicuous Qua- 
lity, they accommodate rhemſelves in a groſs 
| manner to the Humour of the People, and 
| ſtrivero gain the Vulgar by outward Shew 
and Appearance. 

They commit voluntary Follies to pleaſe 
| real Fools. They appear Dull and Un- 
learned to the Stupid; Subril ro In- 
triguing Perſons; Generous to Men of Ho- 
| nour; ina word, they adapt rhemlſelves to 
all forts of Characters with ſo dextrous a 
Compliance, that one would ſay, their Hu- 
mour is that of all rhe World. 

Bur beſides that by this way of Manage- 
| Ment we lay a violent Conſtraint upon our 
Humour, and oppoſe the Intengon of Na- 
V 2 ure, 
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ture, which made us more for our (elves than 
for other Mcn; I don't obſerve that theſ: 
Perions with all their good Humour and 
Complaiflnce, with all their Feints and Dil. 
{imulations, cyvcr arrive at the point, which 
they propole to themſelves. On the other 
ſide, 1 have known it a Thouſand times by 
Expericnce, Thar thoſe who are ſo greedy of 
Repuration, gencrally loſe it by thar very 
Indiſcretion and Greedine(s with which they 
ſcek it; and that nothing ſomuch interrupts 
their Deſign, as their Exceſſive Paſſion to 
obtain ir. 

In ſhort, ſhow me the Man in any Coun- 
try, or Age of the World, that had Merit 
and good Fortunc enoughto acquire an Uni: 
verſal Eſteem? Who was cver powerful 
enough to ſuppreſs the Calumnies of all his 
Encmies, or ſtop the Mouth of Envy ? 

I can athrm, that I have known ſome Per- 
ſons lo very Agrecable, and ſo Virtuous, 
that one could not Converſe with them with- ÞÞ 
out Admiring, and Loving them : They won 
the Hearrs of their very Encmics; and 
Man mutt have becn a Brute to the laſt Dc- 
2rcc, to be able ro withſtand the Charms oi 
their Converſation, or not to be won by the 
Goodnels of their Nature. Yet for all this, Þ 
| have ſeen ſome envious Detractors mall” Þ 
cioully oppole ſo eminent a Virtue; and ac- Þ 
cording as|they had either Addrels or Pow” 
er, flop the courſe of an Eltcem 1o Juſt, 
and to well Eſtabliſhed. Now 


4 
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Now, fince it is impoſſible ro catch this 
Flying Meteor, which 1 (ce the whole World 
runs after ; What Folly is it to labour to ob- 
tain it with ſo much Application, and Pains 
{o ill rewarded ? | 
A pretending Fop, tho' he never ſo pai 
onately deſires this Eſteem, if he does 
not deſerve it, cannot long enjoy it. On 
the other hand, a Good Man ſoon makes Re- 
fletions upon the weakneſs and frailty of this 
Gaudy Trifle, and feeling his Miſeries e- 
ven through the Applauſes which are given 
to his Felicity, he labours under Diſquiets 
and Uncalincties, when the World cries up 
his Advantages and his Happincls. Yer 
Glorie cupidi null; ratione quieſcere poſſuut, cu; 
nou inveniant unde poſſint aliquatenus gloriari, 
Don't our Hiſtorics tcll us of a Feſpaſ/riz, 
who amidit all his Magnificence and Splen- 
dour, tired with the rediouſne(s of the Tri- 
umph, and ſenſible of the Vanity of rhar 


| Glory for which the People flattered him,ap- 


pear*'d Melancholly and Sad, cven in thoſc 
very Feſtivals, that were Celebrated to 
Thank the Gods for his Fortune and Prot- 
perity 2 
Did not the Great and Formidable King 
of Szeden deſpiſe the Acclamations of the 
People, and Reject the Panegyricks of Ora- 
tors? 

The Duke of Carndale, whom we lately 
lolt, Regretted by all Good Men, had not 


V 3 ne: 
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he as great an averſion for this kind of Eſteem, 
as our ordinary Courtiers ſhew a fondnel; 
to obtain it 2 

'Tis therefore beyond Diſpute, that 'ris im. 
poſlible ro acquire ir, and that tho' we ſhould 
acquire it, yet the poſſeſſion of it would he 
ablolutely. unſerviceable; That as it 
pends leſs upon our ſelves, than upon For: 


tune, it is liable to all her Inconſtancies; 


Thar it is a noiſe which ſtrikes nothing bur 
the Ear, and is incapable of making any 
deep Impreſlion upon a Noble Soul. 

If we wou'd cultivate our Happineſs in 
good carneſt, we ſhould endeavor to Con- 
tent the Wiſe, who are, 'tis true, but few in 
number, bur from . whom we may reccivc 
Real- Approbations. | 

Hatillizs would not have a Wiſe Man ha- 
Zard his Life for the Repoſe of Fools: But 
ſince we owe our Services, and our Sclvesto 
the Intereſt of our Country, and to the good 
of our Friends, we ought always to perform 
Actions worthy of Publick Applauſe, yetto 


deſpiſe it after we have once perform 


them. 

[ would not at the ſame time, adviſe any 
Man tro be fo diſintereiſed, as to take no 
manncr of| Satisfaction in the Eſteem he de- 
ſerves, but ſince Approbation is always at: 
tended by Cerure, ler us effeually diſarm 
Malice, by oppoſing thoſe falſe Prailes 
which give it an opportunity to wound Us; 


In B 


% 
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| ſet us draw all lawful Advantage from a 
ood Reputation, and not to be ſo fottithly 
| Fig as to take no delight in Refleting on 
' our Merit: And if the Publick has unjuſt 
Thoughts of us, [ct us appeal from their 
Opinion to the Judgment of the Wiſe, and 
retire within our ſelves to receive Conlolarti- 
on from the Teſtimony of our own Con- 
ſcience. | 


—— ——>— —— ———— — PO” 
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HA P.;YV. 
Of Vexations and Diſpleaſares. 


* In the Book which our Author marked with 
his omn Hand, he owns that great part of 
this Chapter belongs to him, but not all. 


: I'S one of the greateſt Secrets of Life 
to know how to make our Afﬀlicti- . 
ons eaſy to us, and if we cannot get rid 
of them, art leaſt ro weaken their Influeuxce. 
Unleſs we can do this, we muſt reſolve to. 
be often :niſcrable; for being expoſed to an 
infinite number of Misfortunes, there hardly 
paſſes a day bur preſents us with ſome new 
Scene of Unhappineſs. 

As for meI know no Remedy ſo ctiectual 
for this purpoſe as Foreſight; and whoever 
makes an exact Refleftion upon the Dilap- 

V 4 pointments 
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pointments and Crofles of Humane Life 
will find himſelf Conlolable ar leaſt in the 
ſevereſt Circumſtances. For as wc alway 
make a more vigorous Defence againſt 1 
premeditated Attack, we have {ome notice of 
beforc-hand. The - Soul, which prepares it- 
ſelf for Reſiſtance, by duly conſidering the 
Danover it runs, is much leſs apt ro be daunt- 
ed by ir. 

| would haveall Men therefore ſo toforc. 
ſee and expe all kindsof Misfortunes, that 
they may not be ſurprized at whatever 
happens. 

Leta Happy Courtier enjoy the Favour of 
his Prince, and poſſels the Advantages of 
his good Fortune, as long as he can: But 
ler the Example of (o many that have fallen 
þcfore him, diſpoſe him ro miſtruſt the firm- 
_ nels of the Ground he ſtands upon. Let 
him not always raiſe his Eyes, becaulc heis 
at the top of the Wheel, bur Humble them 
ſometimes ; ler him look down to the place 
from whence he began to Riſe, and conlider 
the firſt ſtep of his Fortune, as a Precipice, 
down which he may cvery Moment fall again. 

Let not a General of an Army >: always 
ſecure of Victory, nar be puffed up with the 
Glory he has won, no lefs by the Aſſiſtance 
of his Troops, than by his own Valour. One 
ſingle Day may determin his Fortune; but 
then afcer the lots of a Battle, let not him, 
Who was before encompatled* with ſo many Þ 
| Thouſands, 
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Thouſands, -onclude himſelf to be Deſtroyed 

with them: He muſt be unconcerned, he 

muſt return to himſelf, to be himſelf again. 
Let not a Prince depend upon his Gran» 


F deur without good Reaſon, neither let rhe 
{ Obedience of ſo many Pcople raſhly flatter 


his Vanity : In Four and Twenty Hours we 
have ſeen the ſame Monarchs Sitting in the 
Throne, and following a Chariot, In the 
compaſs of a few Days, we have beheld a 
Prince Triumphant, and led in Triumph, 
The Revolr of the People, or the Loſs of a 
Battle, may diſpoſleſs him of his Crown, - 
and put his Scepter into a Foreign Hand. \ 
Here I cannot forbear openly to confeſs 
that I Adorc the Romans, and believe they 
were ſomething more than Men. I cannot 
without a ſenſible Emotion think upon 
Brutus and Caſſius, who knowing the In- 
conſtancy of Human Greatneſs, agreed bes» 
fore the Battle began, how ro diſpole of their 
Lives, and conſidering the uncertainty of 
the Event, embrac'd one another, as if they 
were never to mect again. Methinks I ſee 
them taking their laſt Farewel with theſe 
Noble Demonſtrations of Aﬀection and 
Courage. - 

The Vulgar imagincthere is {amething time- 
rausin Forelight,and as they cannot conceive 
any ſort of danger withourFear,they perfuade 
themſelves that a Man cannot throw him- 


(olf into it without Blindneſs. Burt as 'tis the 
fault 
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faulr of ſuch weak Reaſoners, to venture uy. 
on many things they don't underſtand, ang 
co fling them up ſo ſoon as they come to 
know them; fo 'tis only for Men of Sen: 
to foreſee theDangers, that threaten them, 
and to ſuſtain with the , ſame equality of 
Mind, the Favours and Diſgraces of For- 
tune. 

Bur 'cis not ſufficient for us to prepare our 
ſelves only| againſt the viciſſirudes of Life, 
for there are many other occaſions for us to 
ſhew our Conſtancy : The Death of our 
Friends, and even our own, much more ſen- 
ſibly Aﬀects us; and therefore we ought to 
expect it with more preparation, than the 
loſs of Riches, Honour, and other cxtrin- 
ſic things, which ought to be indiffcrent to 
Wile Men. 

I am thinking with my ſclf every day,how 
many things are dear to me, and after | have 
conſidered them as Temporary and Periſh- 
able, I preparc my ſelf that very Minute to 
bear the loſs of them without weakneſs. 

When the Sun begins to ſhine, I don't de- 
pend upon ſecing the Evening. Will not the 
Day and Moment wherein I am to Die, re- 
ſemble this that now paſſes over my Head ? 
A Man ſhall equally hcar the hurry of the 
World, ſhall behold the Light, and live at- 
ter the ſame manner. Now, fince we mull 
all Die, but are (o uncertain as ro the time 
of Death, ler us prepare from this Day, to 
ave one another, Nor 


Jo 
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Not an Hour paſſes, but ſome one or other 
loſes a Friend, may I not then reaſonably ex- 
pet every Moment to loſe one of mine? 
Burt whenever that happens, the circumſtan- 
ces of his Death ſhall not increaſe my Sor- 
row, nor my Affliction. Perhaps he will 


| ſhed his Blood upon a Scaffold ; perhaps 


Fire will reduee him to Aſhes, or he will be 
ſwallow'd up in the Sea: But you muſt nor 
think that the circumſtances of his Dearth 


' will-redouble my Grief, and that I ſhall com- 


plain of nothing ſo much at his Funeral, as 
the manner of his Loſs ; 'Tis he alone, whom 


\I find wanting, and it ſignifies nothing, whe- 


ther he was taken from me by Water, Sword, 
or Fire. 

Not that I would be here {o wretchedly 
miſunderſtood, as if I would have a Man be- 
come a Barbarian, in order to exerciſe his Ta- 
lent of Conſtancy ; or that Nature or Friend- 


thip have not a Right to Demand Tears 


from us. I am ſo far from advancing fo Bru- 
tal an Inſenſibility, thar I maintain on the 
other ſide, it would be inhuman to refuſe 
them on certain occaſions. 


We Sigh and Weep iuſtly enough in the 


firſt beginnings of our Gricf, bur a vigorous 


Soul ought ſoon after to retire within itſelf, 
and return to that happy Serenity, which the 
diſorders of its Paſlions occaſioned it to lole. 
For can a rcalonable Man confider the unpro- 
fitablencſs of his Tcars, and the vanity of 


his 
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faulr of ſuch weak Reaſoners, to venture uy. 
on many things they don't underſtand, and 
co fling them up ſo ſoon as they come to 
know them; ſo 'tis only for Men of Senſe 
to foreſee theDangers, that threaten them, 
and to ſuſtain with the ſame equality of 
Mind, the Favours and Diſgraces of For 
tune. 

Bur 'tis not ſufficient for us to prepare our 
ſelves only againſt the viciſſitudes of Life, 
for there are many other occaſions for us to 
ſhew our Conſtancy : The Death of our 
Friends, and even our own, much more ſen- 
ſibly Aﬀects us; and therefore we ought to 
expect it with more preparation, than the 
loſs of Riches, Honour, and other cxtrin- 
ſic things, which ought to be indittcrent to 
Wile Men. 

I am thinking with my ſelf every day,how 
many things arc dear to me, and afrer { have 
conſidered them as Temporary and Periſh- 
able, I preparc my ſelf that very Minute to 
| bear the lols of them without weaknels. 

When the Sun begins to ſhine, I don't de- 
pend upon (ecing the Evening. Will not the 
Day and Moment wherein I am to Die, re- 
ſemble this that now paſſes over my Head ? 
A Man ſhall equally hear the hurry of the 
World, ſhall behold the Light, and live at- 
ter the ſame manner. Now, fince we mull 
all Die, bur are ſo uncertain as ro the time 


of Death, ler us prepare from this Day, to 
ave one another, Not 
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Not an Hour paſſes, but ſome oneor other 
loſes a Friend, may I not then reaſonably ex- 
pet every Moment to loſe one of mine> 
Bur whenever that happens, the circumſtan- 
ces of his Death (hall not increaſe my Sor- 


' row, nor my Affliction. Perhaps he will 


ſhed his Blood upon a Scattold ; perhaps 
Fire will reduee him to Aſhes, or he will be 
ſwallow'd up in the Sea: Burt you muſt not 
think that the circumſtances of his Death 
will-redouble my Grief, and that I ſhall com- 
plain of nothing ſo much at his Funeral, as 
the manner of his Loſs ; "Tis he alone, whom 


I find wanting, and it ſignifies nothing, whe- 


ther he was taken from me by Water, Sword, 
or Fire. 

Not that I would be here ſo wretchedly 
miſunderſtood, as if I would have a Man be- 
come a Barbarian, in order to exerciſe his Ta- 
lent of Conſtancy ; or that Nature or Friend- 
ſhip have not a Right to Demand Tears 
from us. I am fo far from advancing ſo Bru- 
ral an Inſcnſibility, that I maintain on the 
other ſide, it would be inhuman to refuſe 
them on certain occaſions. 

We Sigh and Wecep iuſtly cnough in the 
firſt beginnings of our Gricf, bur a vigorous 
Soul oughr ſoon after to retire within itſelf, 
and return to that happy Serenity, which the 
diſorders of its Pailions occaſioned ir to lofe. 
For can a reaſonable Man confider the unpro- 
fitablencſs of his Tcars, and the yanity of 


his 
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his Regret, but he muſt of neceſſity bluj} 
at a long and violent Affliction 2 

Indeed in thoſe Caſes where "tis poſlibl: 
to repair our ill Succeſſes, I am wholly 
Opinion that we ought to employ all ſorts of 
Remedies : Bur in a fatal Accident which js 
never to beretrieved, I would deſire to know 
where lies the ſcrvice of a ridiculous Afi. 
tion, and paying Tears, which arc at beſt 
troubleſom | ro thoſe who ſhed them, and 
wholly unterviceable to thole for whole ſake 
they arc ſhed 2 


Why do we Sigh, or why Complain? 
AU theſe Tears are jhed in vain ; 
Deaf to our Sorrows and our Grief, 
The Dead receive not this Relief. 


Beſtdes this, we are to conſider, that tle 
moſt ſenſible Perſons in the World, at length 
forger their rendernel(s; and the Soul which 
at firſt afflicted it (elf to Exceſs, ſoon feels an 
abatement of this Violence, and in a ſhort 
time exhauſts the whole ſtock of its Sorrow. 
- Our Complaints wear with our Years, 
and as the Qbjcc begins to loſe ground in 
' the Imagination, our Concern for its Loſs in- 
ſenſibly decays in our Mind. 

If we were Wiſe then, Should we nor with- 
qurt Reluctance, (urrender that Grief ro our 
Reaſon, which the weakett are at laſt con- 
{train'd co yield up to the power of Time? ; 
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A Father whom we loſt but Twoor Three 


Hours ago, is as: efetually Dead as any of 


our Anceſtors; and that which is no more, 
ought no longer to Aﬀect us. 


Tour Father, ſummon'd by his Fute, 

Now mixes with his Brother- ſhades below. 
Not the leaſt title of your State, 

Tour Grief, or Sorrow does he know. 

Jho' but laſt Night he loſt his Breath, 

Ter fance he's in the hands of Death, 
He's full as dead as Czlar, who we knew 
Expird ſo many Tears ago. 


This Reaſon alone is capable of ſweetning 
our Bitterneſs, and checking the Impetuoſt- 
ty of our Grief: He whom 1 loſt but an Hour 


apo, feels nothing, has no further ſhare in 


the things of this World, and enjoys Life no 
morethanthoſe that were {wallow'd upinthe 
Deluge ; Why then ſhould I rorment my ſelf 


in vain about a Shadow, that has neither 


Voice nor Thought 2 


Wiſely your Vain Complaints give o'er, 
T his foclifh Tribute pay no more. 
For empty Shadows why ſhould Tears be ſhed 2 


Tits Bury even the Memory of the Dead. 


We ought further to conſider, That in this 
rigorous lepaiation of the Soul and Body, 


Nature uſes us no worle than ſhe does the 
re{t 
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302 Of Vexations and Diſpleaſures, 
reſt of the World : Of all theſe prodigious 
(warms of Men which fill the Earch, thew 
me one ſingle Perſon, that is exempted from 
the Cruelty of her Laws. . 

[ very well know that every one is ſenſi- 
ble of his Afﬀliction, and that thoſe whoſe 
ExamplcIalledge here,cndure itand complain 
as well as we : For as we don't forbear to 
Taſt our own Happineſs, for knowing the 
Felicity of others; ſo the knowledpe we haye 
of the Miſeries of our Equals, deprives us 
not of the Senſe of our own Misforcunes: 


| And ſince Private Perſons partake in the Pub- 


lick Rejoycings, How can they avoid their 
ſhare inthe General Sorrow 2 

There are ſome common Pains, which 
have a relation to all Men, but every Man 
bears them afrer a particular manner, and 
{o endures in that Senſe, the whole weight of 
his Affliction ſingly. 

To confeſs the Truth, that which Aﬀeds 
us moſt in |our Diſgraces, is to ſee that no 


body 1s under the ſame Circumſtances. We 


cannot with any Patience behold our {clyes 
forced to ſuffer a Misfortune alone, which 
may happen'to all the World, as well as vs. 
And to ſpcak ſoberly, nothing ſo much Aug- 


ments the ſharpneſs of our Afﬀictions, as 


the Haughrineſs and Pride of thoſe who ſeem 
to Brave and Deſpiſe them. 

Now it is not Mankind alone that atrends 
us to Death; all Animals, of what Spccics 
loever 
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Of Vexations and Diſpleaſures 303 
ſvever, arrive at the ſame End, and are ſub- 
jet rothe ſame Law. Thar Strength, Dex” 
| terity and Foreſight which Nature has be- 
| ſtowed upon them for the Conſervation of. 
their Life, is of no Uſe and Service to them 
when they come to Die. 

The moſt inſenſible Things have their End, 
which is a ſort of Death to them. Thoſe 
very Ramparts that were proof againſt all 
the Batteries of the Cannon, and the Vios- 
| lence of Men, will ſooner or latter have their 
| ſhare in this Univerſal Ruin. The Elements 
| themſelves which compoſe all things, will 
be at laſt deſtroyed. The Heavens will be 
* overwhelm'd; The Sun and Stars will loſe 

| their Light; and all che Maſs of the World 
will be confounded in the general Deſtru- 
Rion: Can we then with Juſtice Demand 
that our Friends, or our Selves may eſcape 
it? Since 'tis neceſſary we ſhould Die, ls it 
not a Comfort for us to know, that all the 

Things we have ſeen will periſh, and ſuffer 
the ſame Deſtiny with us > 


The Elements Contend and Fight, 
And all be Buried in vaſt Nieht. 
The Great Creator of this Ball, 
Maſter and Sovereign Lord of All, 
Who out of Nothing did diſplay, 
Air, and Earth, and Fire and Sea, 


The Stars will loſe their Glorious Light, : 
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Will with the ſame Almighty Hand, 
To Primitive Nothing All Command. 
And this Great Change, \to our Surprizc, 
May happen &re to Morrows Sun does Riſe, 


I proceed now to a more particular Af. 
Ction, of which I am to ſenſible that no Ar- 
guments, no Relicf drawn from Philoſophy, 
can make it eafic to me : Tis that Concern 


which Publick Calamities give me, in which | 


my Senſes Intereſt me in ſpite of my (elf. 

I am not able to hear the Groans of the 
Pcople; I cannot liſten ro their Cries, nor 
behold their Tears, without finding my (elf 
Afﬀected with a Real Compaſlion. 

I cannot be a SpeCtator of the Calamities 
of my Country, nor bchold the Ambition 
of its Oppreſſors, without taking up. an in- 
vincible Averſion for them. | 

We are likewiſe pcriecuted by another 
fort of Vexation, which invades us in the 
midlt of Pleaſure itfelf: Ir is often nothing 
clſe bur a dilpuſt of Abundance; for our 
Soul having not ſtrength enough to Digell 


it, grows Dull and Languiſhing, and yiclas 


at length to the violence of thele Excelles. 

Now I know no better, and indeed no 
other Remedy againſt this, but ro modc- 
rate our Pallions, and to manage our 


Pleaſures with a Prudent and Wife Occo- | 


nomy. 


Thus 
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Thus Epicurus revived his Appetite by 


| Abſtinence, and avoided all Intemperance, 
ro ſhun the ill Effet that attend it ; and as 
| a daily Converſation, even with the beſt of 
| Men, becomes art length tireſome or dull, 
| thoſe Perſons that have a delicate Taſte of 
| Pleaſure, will voluntarily quir one another's 

| Company, to avoid the Diſquier thar threa- 

* tens them, and ro relifth betrer the Charms 


; of Converſation, by beſtowing a new Life up- 


| on their Thoughts. 


[| have nothing more to ſpeak of, but a 


| Vexation, the cauſe whereof I am nor able 
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| ro Divine ; and as 'tis extreamly difficult to 


know the rcal Subject of ir, ſol find that it is 
hard to allay or withſtand it: It is a Secrer 


| Diſpleaſure which hides itſelf in the botrom 
| of the Soul, and which we feel much bet- 
| ter than we can diſcover. Tis that which 


gocs to Bed with us, which awakes and ri- 


{ ics with us, which attends us at our Repaſts, 


which follows us in our Walks, which we 


| carry along with us, as well in a Crowd, as 


in Retirement, and which will not forſake 
thoſe whom ir has once ſeized, rill it has 


| cxcrciſed irs whole Power upon them. 


I hare had woful experience of this Ma- 
lady, and been often uneafie under the 
weight of it : I have gone with it to the Play- 
Fliiſe, and have brought it our with me 


again, TI have carried it into the beſt Con- 


verſations withoutany Relief; I haye, whiie 
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396 Of Vexations and Diſquiets. 
the Paroxy ſm laſled, uſed the moſt agreeg 
ble Diverſions, but was infenſible to them all 
the while; and in the midſt of the Publick 
Joy, have been conſtrained to ſhew my il] 
Humour, and to appcar Diſguſted with the 
{ivecteſt Contentments of Lifc ; and art laft 
have ſound no other Antidote or Charm a. 
eainſt ir, bur rhe pleaſure of good Eating 
and good Drinking. 

Good Cheer with our Friends is the Sove. 
reign Remedy againſt rhis ſort of Vexation; 


for beſides that Converſation, which then [| 


becomes more free and pleaſant, inſcnſibly 
{ofcens it, *'tis certain that Wine revives our 
Animal Spirits, and gives our Soul Vigour 
cnough to cxpelil Melancholy. 


I know ſome Moroſe Perlons, will at leaſt 


in outward Shew and Appcarance , pre- 
tend an averſion for this Remedy, whoſe De- 
lights notwithſtanding they are far from de- 
ipifting. Bur let us not play the Hyporrites 
here : For my part I am not ar all diſturbed 
ar their foolith Auſteriry, ſince the moſt Ri- 
gid Philoſopher in the World has preſcribed 
us this very Remedy ; ſince rhe {evercſt of 
our liluſtrious Men have made, (if | 
may lo expreſs my ſelf), their moſt Aulſterc 
Virtues ſtoop tothe Charms of this agrecablc 


Pleaſure; and ſince the beſt ſort of Perions 


difown not the Uſe, but only condemn the 
Excels of it. 
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CHAP. VI. 


|| O?LE ASURES. 

- * There are ſeveral Things too in ths Chapter, 

: mhich belong to our Anthor, but zct all. 

n 

1 Aving Diſcourſed of our Diſguſts, and 

: the means of qualifying the Bitter- 

rt © neſs of them, it will not beamilſs to ſay ſome- 
$ thing of the Pleaſures of Life. 

|} Although, to ſpeak the Truth, Extrinſic 

- & things contribuce much ro our Pleaſures, 

- & and 'cis not enough that we have Senſes, un- 

leſs we have ObjeAs to content them; yer, 

; & fſinccve find the multitude of them is almoſt 

| & Infinite, our Happinels depends in ſome mea- 


ſure upon our ſelves, and our greateſt Diver- 
ſions cannot fail of becoming unpleaſant ro 
us, if our Senſes are not in a diſpoſition to 
rceive them. | 
As for my ſelf, I am of Opinion that we 
ſhould never debar our Minds of thoſe inno- 
cent Pleaſures which offer themſelves, and live 
f no leſs exempt from thoſe Regrets thar ariſe 
{ from our refleQting upon the Paſt, than from 
} thoſe Inquierudes the furure may give us. 
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308 Of Pleaſures. 

The preſent time only is ours, and if we 
were Wile, we ſhould manage every Moment 
as it were the laſt ; but nothing is more 
common than to make an ill Uſe of that 
Time, which Nature has allowed us. 

There are few Mien but would live lon 

enough, if they knew how to live Well ; bur 
it happens for the molt part, that when we 
are Dying, we complain that as yet we have 
not Lived. 
. If wearrive to along Life, we diſturb it 
by our Fear of not arriving to it; and when 
we are come to our limited term of Years, 
we haye nothing elle leſt us, but a Concern 
for having managed them 111. 

This Pleaſure which now prcſents it (clf, 
is perhaps the laſt I ſhall Enjoy; an infinite 
number of Pains may overwhelm me the ve- 
ry next Moment. What ſhall hinder me 
therefore from cnjoying my ſelf innocently, 
whilſt 1 may? Muſt the difference of Places, 
or the inequality of Objects, keep me al- 
ways uncaly, when 'tis in my power to 
live Contentdely in all parts of the Earth ? 

I Grant indced, that ſome Perſons arc 
dearcr to us, and more agreeable than others; 
that as there are different SubjeRs to Divert 
us, ſo there are Delights more or lefs Aﬀect- 
ing; Bur for the ſake of a Pleaſure which 1 


_— longed for, am I to deſpiſe all the 
reſt - 


That 


[ 
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Thar Life which ſlides away in the Coun- 
trey, is no leſs mine than that I paſs at Pa- 
7;s, The Days whercin I am wholly Buried 
in Grief, will be reckoned to me as well as 
my molt joyful Feftivals; and will contri- 
bute as much as they to make up the num- 
ber which muſt confine my years. 

Wherefore then ſhould my Repoſe be here 
diſturbed by the remembrance of thoſe Plea- 
ſures I have Taſted, or by thinking on thoſe 
which I defire o Enjoy ? 

Thus 'tis downright Folly to with our 
ſelves back again at thoſe places we lately 
lefr, or be impatient to be at others, ſoon- 
than *tis poſlible to ger thither. 

If the Pleaſures we find in the Countrey 
differ from thoſe of the Court, ler us endea- 
vour to Reconcile our ſelves to them: For 
who can hinder us from Exalting and Hum- 
bling our ſelves in this manner? "Tis True, 
we have neither Muſick-Mcetings nor Balls, 
nor Play-Houſe; but then we have no 
Diſgraces, no Servitude to fear, or undergo. 

Converſation is not ſo agrecable here. 
Suppole it isnot, however, a Man may keep 
an uſeful Commerce with himſelf, and with 
Perſons, that ar leaſt will not be troubleſome, 

Cato entertain'd himlelf with Children, af- 
ter he had applied himſelf all day long to 
the Service of the Common: wealth ; and our 
Wirtieſt Men in France Dildain not to hear 
aTale from one of rhcir Servants,a{ter the molt 
Solemn Diſcourtes. X 3 A 
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A Man ſhould endcavour to live eaſily in 
what part ofthe World foever he is, and Taft 
thoſe Pleaſures which the re{peCtive Place of 
his Abode can afford bim, 

Let us not play the Philoſophers ſo far, 
as to Condemn by our Autterity, the Mag- 
nificence of the Courr, I with we could 
imitate the Virtue of the Ancicnt Romans, 
Let us be Juſt, ler us be Generous as they 
were; bur we may very well neglect tnole 
extravagant Maxims, whoſe Scyerity Re- 
forms fewer Men, than it Scares. _ 

If we cannor afford to be Splendid, let us 
not accuſe others of Luxry. A Man cannot 
Condemn ſo mueh Art and fine Workmanſhip 
he ſees in the World, all which is the EfieQ of 
Human Induſtry, without being fantaſtically 
Severc. 

A Man may very innocently admire the 
Pomp of a' Glorious City, he may partake 
of the Pleaſure of Perfumes, and rhe fatis- 
faction of Muſick ; In ſhort, he may behold 
with Delight the Delicacy of Painting, and 
yet not violate the Laws of Temperance. 

If, by Conſtraint, or Inclination, we have 
fixed our Reſidence in the Country , 
ler us there leave off admiring the Labours 
of Man, in order to Contemplate the Works 
of the Creator, and the Wonders of Nature: 
Let us remoyc our Thoughts from the Pride 
and Glory of the Court, and innoccntiy 
Tatte the Sweets which arc to be had in f0- 
litary places. Thc 
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Of Pleaſures. IF 

Have not the Heaycns, the Sun, the 

Stars, theElements Beauties enough to ſatis- 
fie the Mind that contemplates them > 

_ The large extent of Plains, the winding 

courſe of Rivers, the Meadows, the Flowers, 


} the lictle murmuring Rills, have not they 


ſufficient Charms to enchant the Sighr 2 

Is the Muſick of Birds ever wanting in our 
Groves 2 And if ic be true, that Men learnt 
theirs from the Nightingales, What an Ad- 
vantape is it to us to have fo great a number 
of theſe litrle Maſters in our Service, with- 
out being in our Pay ? 


Ell, whate'r Sins by turns have ſway d me, 
Ambition never reach'd my Heart. 

Its lewd Pretences ner betray d me, 
In publick Ilis to aft a part. 

Lit others Fame or Wealth purſuing, 
Deſpiſe a mean bit ſafe Retreat, 

Pl ner contrive my own Undoing, 


Nor ſloop IC low xs to be Great. 


The Faithleſs Court, the Trickins Change, 


What ſolid Pleaſures can they give 32 
Oh, let m2 is the Conatry Rane! 
Tis thire we Breath, "tis thire we Live. 


The Beautwons Scons of Aged Mount atas, 
Smilinzs Valleys, murmuriag Fontaine, 
Lambs in Flow'ry Paſtures bleating, 
Fccho our Complaints repealing. 
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312 Of Pleaſures. 
Bees nith bu(ie Sounds Delighting, 
Groves to gentle Sleep inviting. 
Whisp' ring Wins the Poplars Courting, 
Swains in ruſty Circles ſporting. 
Birds in cheerful Notes expr: ſſing 
Nature's Bounty, and their Bleſſing : 
Theſe afford a laſting Pleaſure, 
Without Guilt, and without Meaſure. 


In a ward, we may live contented in any 
part of the World, and we only change our 
Pleaſure, when we change the place of our 
Reſidence 

In one place the Mind finds its ſatisfaction 
in the ſtudy of Nature; In another, our Sen- 
ſes meet with Delights proper to them ; and 
whoever is capable of Moderation, may 
find but too fertile a Scene for his Content. 

Neither the limits of Solitude, ner the 
narrow compaſs of a Priſon, can hinder a 
Wiſe Man from finding Tranquillity. He 
may Meditate there; and with Pleafure re- 
flect on the good Actions he has done, and 
comfort himtelf by the pleaſing Thoughts of 
his Innocence. ee 

'Tis nor neceſſary that a Man ſhould at 
ways have a Field to ramble in, 1a order to 
be Happy. Our Happineſs for the molt part 
lies within our ſelyes; and as we ſometimes 
find aur ſelves uncaſic under the full enjoy* 
ment of our Liberty, ſo we may ſometimes 


happen to find ſarisfation, even under Im- Þ 


priſonment. The 
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Of Pleaſures. ann 
The moſt crue! Tyrants in the Univerſe 
could never yer find a Dungeon for our Souls; 


they cannot become Maſters of it, unleſs we 


are willing to enſlave it our ſelves; Their 
Chains cannot bind it, and let the Body be 
ſhur up in whar place it will, 1t changes net- 
ther Place nor Habitation, 

Thus we may find ſomewhat togive us Con- 
tent every where; Let us endeavour only to 
Enjoy it with Moderation; and be aſſured that 
itis an Error to Condemn Pleaſures as Plea- 
ſures, and notas they are Unjuſt and Unlaw- 
ful. 

In Truth, let them be never ſo innocent, 
the Exceſs is always Criminal, and notonly 
brings Diſgrace, but Ditlatisfaction with ir. 
A Man thar loicth his Reputation by Debau- 
chery, very often loles his Health roo, and 
hurts his Conſtitution no leſs than his Cre- 
dit. . 

If we are inſenſible to the Charms of 
Pleaſure, ler us cxcite our Taſte and our Ap- 
petite, by making a juſt Reflection on thole 
Pains, which are their contraries. 

Let thoſc that abound in the conveniencies 
of Life, give a new Gult to their Happineis, 
by comparing it with the State of the ne- 
cellitous; and let the Thought of others Mis- 
fortunes make them more deliciouſly cnjoy 
the Felicity rhey potlels. 


Lcr 
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Ler a Virtuous Man refle& upon the $. 
reniry of his Conſcience, and rejoyce that 
he finds neither Remorte nor Anguilh in the 
bottom of ir to diſturb him. 

Ler Health, which we generally Taſte af. 
ter the ſame manner as we do an Inicnſble 
Good ; Ler this Rich Preſent of Narure, | 
ſay, be felt more lively by comparing it to 
Diſeaſes and [nfirmities, under which fo ma- 
ny Thouſands languith. 

Let a Man of good Health eſteem limſelf 
Happy, not only in the Enjoyment of that 
Bleiling, but let the Thought that he en- 
dures no Pain, amonglt ſo many doleful Ob- 
jets that encompals him, render him till 
more Content; Ler him Rejoyce, not only 


for rhe good Fortune which he enjoys, but 


likewiſe for rhe Unhappineſs he has not: 
Ler the Pleaſure which he Taſts, and the 
Pain which he ſuffers not, equally contribute 
to give him new Satisfaction. 


But above all, let us baniſh that diſorder- 


ly Paſſion of Envy, that vile infamous Pal- 
{10n, which corrupts all our Pleaſures, from 
our Breaſts, Let not our Eycs or Ears bc- 
come in the leaſt concerned for Pollcſſions 
thar don't belong ro us; but let us, with- 
out any covctous Deſires, participate the 
Charms of all the fine Places we behold. 
Every thing that is made for the pleaſure .of 
Sight, does, it not belong to me, 1o long as it 
1> Cxpolcd to my Eycs? 

Luxe owe 
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Luxembourgh Houſe :he Louvre,and the Tuil- 
ſeries, are as much raine, whenTI am gazing 
upon their Beauty, as they are theirs to 
whom they legally belong. For to ſpeak 
properly, nothing can be ours , bur while 


| we actually Enjoy 1t. 


All I infer from this, is, that we ought 


| to be moderate in our Pleaſures. To ap- 
| prehend this Aſſertion rightly, all thar is 


done in the World, is done only for Plea- 
ſure; and tho' we take different ways to it, 
yet we ſee all Mankind inclines to the ſame 
End. 

He that Courts Reputation in the Field, 
and forces his way through all the Dangers 
of Fire and Bullets to obtain Honour, would 


not expoſe himſelf ro the leaſt Danger, if he. 


did not hope to mcet with rhat ſatisfaction 
a Man finds in himſelf after a gallant Action, 
or that which procecds from Fame. 


Another grows Old in his Cloſer, amongſt 


the Duſt and Filth of Mouldy Moth-earen 
Books, who would not take the lealt Pains ro 
acquire the Scicnces, if he did find ſome Plca- 
ſure in his purſuit of them. 

All our Actions have no real Objett, bur 
Pleaſure ; without that, the moſt Induſtri- 
ous would live a languiſhing idle Life. *Tis 
that alone which makes us active, and cx- 
cites Induſtry ; *Tis that which gives Moti- 
on to all the Uniyerle. 
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Let every one therefore take that way |; 
finds moſt conformable to his innocent Incli 
nations, and enjoy all Delights that preſey 
themſelves to him, when they arc not repup. 
nant to the true Principles of Honour g 
Conſcience. 


en nr nemers 


A Conſolatory Diſcourſe to Mz 
dam L..... apon the Det 


of Monſieur M. 


[| Hear that you take to Heart the Deati 


of Monſieur M. and am ſenſible that 'tis 
your Duty to do ſo : He was a Perſon of 
extraordinary Merit; he Lov'd you tenderly, 
he had done you many great Services : How Þ 
Cruel, How Unjuſt, nay, How Ungrate(ul 
would you be, if you did not bewail his 
Death 2 

Iam fo well ſatisfied of the Greatneſs of 
your Loſs, that I am in no little Pain to 
know if you have been able to preſerve your 
Reaſon after it. 1 hope you bave vented 
your Sorrow through your Eyes and Tongue; 
bur ger rid of it which way you pleaſc, you 
Will give the World a ſuſhicient proof of your 
Wiſdom, if you can avoid Diſtraction. 

Ler others ſhed Tears by Meaſure, and 
proportion th.ir Sadneſs to the Occalion, | 


ſhall 
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| hall not wonder at ir; but ir would be 
ſomewhat odd roſce you atflict your {elf by 
Rules; you, who may ſojuſtly Mourn, you, 
Madam, who have no other way to expreſs 
{ your Gratitude, than by Lamenrting. 
| Perhaps it may be repreſented ro you, 
& that you ought ro Weep with more Mode- 
7 ration, and that your Sex, your Age, and 
your Condition,excmprt you from abandoning 
{ your ſelf entircly ro your Grief: But, Ma- 
E dam, If I may preſume to Adviſe you, let 
E not this deprive you of the ſatisfaction of 
9 Weeping ; Anſwer the Dutic of a Juſt Friend- 
Z ſhip to the full : Mourn withour conſtraint 
Z fora Man, whoſe chaſte Delight you were; 
and withour ſhame lament a Man, who 
Y could not but be the Delights of all the 
* Chaſte. His Death has ſer all your Aﬀedti- 
ons at liberty ; and delivers you from thoſe 
Scruples, which while he was alive, made 
you uncaſic, 
; It would be in vain for Slander to muſin- 
Z terpret your Complaints : The Relation that 
Z was betwixt himand you, places you above 
any ſuch {candalous Suggelſtions.*Tis certain, 
that you were too nearly joyn'd in Blood, 
for any thing burta Virtuous Correſpondence 
to pals between you. 

He was chiefly remarkable for his Wir, 
Honour and Wiſdom : Which Qualities, ge 
nerally ſpeaking, are not over-much the Fa- 
yourites of our Senics. They are fitter to 
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raiſe Friendſhip than Love ; and to ſerye 1; 
an Entertainment for Virtuc, than to affors 
Marter for a Paſſion. 

You could not be tempred, cither by his 
Youth or Beauty, his Riches or Splendor 
of living: He had not wherewith to Pur. 


chaſe or Seduce you ; Nature and Fortune - 


equally conſpired to deny him what might 
engage a Lady of your Merit to Love, and 
what might engage her to Grant Faves, 


Alas! Who is ignorant thar if you had been 


in the leaſt | inclined to have done one of the 
Two, either your Love might have ſubdued 
Monarchs, or your Favours might have been 
Purchas'd by the nates ? | 


Give leave therefore to thoſe People to. 


Talk, who cannot Command'their Tongues, 
Innocence and Virtue are not protection 
enough againſt Calumny. Sanity itſelf 
has not defended the Paul's, and the Melani- 
5's; and if Canonized Friendſhips have been 
{uſpected, why ſhould you hope that yours, 
as untainted as it is, thould nor be call'd in 
queſtion 2 

Beſides, Where's the Advantage after all, 
ol conſtraining your ſelf? you run an equal 
hazard, both by Diſſembling and by ſhew- 
ing your Grief. 


If you ſhew it, you will perhaps awaken 


the Reproach ; bur if you Diſſcmble ir, you 
will undoubtedly provoke it: And as Cz- 
lumny ſooner faſtens upon concealed Acti- 

ONS, 
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ons, than thoſe that are above-board, it will 
impute your Moderation to your Artifice, 
and the Serenity of your Face to the eaſe 
ſubmiſſion of your Mind. 

But ſuppoſe it ſhould judge by Appearan- 
ces, and interpret a Superficial Calm to be 
. a profound Tranquillity, What will you be 
* the better for this Condu? If it doth not 
think you too Tender, ir will think you too 
Ungrateful. 1 leave ir thercfore to you ro 
Judge, Whether it is better to be Accuſed 
of a Vice, or of a Paſlion> And whether it 
is more ſhameful to appear ſuſceptible of 
Love, than guilty of Ingratitude ? 

Bur why ſhould I ſearch for Reaſons toen- 
courage your Afﬀiction? Is it poſſible you 
| ſhould fear ro beſtow your Tears upon the 
death of your Friends, and that you muſt be 
fortified againſt the Deſigns of Calumny, be- 
fore you can be brought ro pay the Jaſt Of- 
fices to Friendſhip? 

What can my Deſign be in the meantime ? 
orwhat makes me with that your Grict may 
be Free and Violent, inſtead of being Mo- 
derate and Conſtrained? I would haye it 
Free, leſt it ſhould prove Dangerous ; and 
Violent, leſt ir ſhould continue long : Should 
you keep it Caprive, it might attempt ſome 
Violence againſt you; and it would be Laſt- 
ing, if you ſhould ſuffer ic ro be Moderate, 
I conſent it ſhould ſhew your Tendernels ; 
but at the ſame time I wou'd haye it ſhew 

| your 
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your force of Mind ; You will acquit the 
Duty of a good Friend, in Lamenting your 
Friend, as you will acquit the Duty of an 
Heroick Woman, in not Lamenting him too 
long. 

Manage your ſelf then in ſuch a manner, 
that your Grief may be worthy of your (elf, 


and not unworthy of him : Lameart him then 


if you plcaſe, as a Heroe ; but Lament him 
in the quality of a Heroine. 

I allow you more than this ; abandon 
your ſelf for ſome time to your Affliction ; 
but take care to fee it fo well fatisficd, 
that it may no longer expect any Tribute 
from you. 

Entertain it as long as you think fit, with 
the 14:a you have formed of your [luſtrious 
Deceaſed ; Repreſent to your (elf that Noble 
Countenance, that ſevere Air, thole Vene- 
rable Wrinkles; In a word, that Head of 
Secrates which denored ſo well both the Soi- 
dier and Philoſopher. 

After this you may proceed to the quali- 
ties of his Mind ; you may Reflect upon that 
Natural Eleyation which rendred Things of 
the greateſt Moment familiar to him. You 
may conſider with what clearneſs he penc- 
trared into the darkeſt Matters ; with what 
Subtilty he Examined the moſt Curious; 
with what variety he handled the molt Bar- 
ren; and with whar Solidiry he choice the 
moſt Important. 

Fron? 
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From thence proceed, if you pleaſe, to the 
Equality of his Temper: Conſider what an 
abſolure Command he had over his Appe- 
cites, ahd teflet on his Moderation, that 
| made him renounce all Pleaſures. 
| Then after you have conſideted the Re- 
| gulatity of his Living, conſider alſo how cafie 
| his Virtues ſarte upon him : What Indulgence 
did he not ſhew for'all thoſe DefeAs thar 
might be' ſupported in a Civil Life? Did nor 
| he ſeem to Believe, that he alone was ob- 

liged to be Wiſe 2 And ( diretly oppoſite 
to the reſt of Mankind ) did he not more 
| cafily pardon the greateſt Infirmitics in his 

Friends, than the meaneſt ImperfeRions 
in himſelf. | 

Can atiy thing be imagin'd mote Virtu- 
ous? Yes, Madam, his Virtue went farther 
than this, for he no leſs ſcrupled ro proclaim 
the Vices of his Enemics, than to Publiſh 
his own Petfeions. 

You know, Madam, that one of the moſt 
{ Powetful Men in Enrope was his Enemy, and 
| proved the Inſtrument of his Ruin; Yer you 
| know, Madam, that your Friend never fail- 
| cd to pay the Reſpect duc to his Quality, 
| and conceal his Defects. 
| Who has the leaſt pretention to doubt his 
Acquaintance and PerfeCtion in this Wiſdom 
of condemning no body, ſince he preſerved ir 
even in favour of thole that opprefied 
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How many Thouſands in his Circum. 
ſtances, would have exclaim'd againſt the 
Times and Manners | How many Thou- 
ſands would art leaſt have Reveng'd then. 
ſelves of the Injuſtice that was done them, 
by ſpeaking the Truth, and ina word, ſhary. 
ned their Tong ues to deſtroy their Enemy 


_ to diſcover the Faults of his Temper, and 


the Imperfetions of his Mind, the Villany 
of his Deſigns,and the Injuſtice of his Actions; 
che Abuſe of his Authority, and the Mi: 
employment of his Riches ; the [ndiſcretion 
of his Conduct, and the meaneſs of his 
Perſon ! 

Your Friend was Maſter of a Soul too Ge- 
ncrous, as well as ſtrong, to let his Grief 
cvaporate in Complaints and InveQtives. 
He was convinced that nothing more diſcre- 
dits the Violence of Wicked Men, than the 
Moderation of the Good. He well knew 
that Perſecutors never become more odious, 
than by the Wiſdom of thoſe whom they 

rſecute. He was content to let his Silence 
and Reſcrvedneſs Declare him worthy of a 
better Age. | 

He would not ſuffer one Word to eſcape 
him that might juſtifie his Diſgrace : Nor 
do an Action that might acquit the Authors 
of it. Ina word, He would oppolc nothing 
to their Ambition, but his Modeſty ; to 
their Violence bur his Conſtancy ; ro their 
Authority, but his Prudence: And without 


doubt 
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doubt the Condutt he preſerved in his Dil 
grace, was a perpetual Exerciſe of theſe Vir: 
rues. 

[am perſuaded that he praQtiſed all the reſt 
in Proſperity - But although great Souls are 
always great in both Fortunes, I rake 
more Care to obſerve them in the Bad, than 
in the Good. I look upon them in the Good, 
asin a carreer of Exerciſes and Sports; I con- 
ſider them in the Bad, as in a Ficld of Hard- 
ſhips and Bartels. 

The Virtues of a Happy Man are agree- 
able and eaſie ; the Virtues of the Unhappy 
ace difficult and troubleſome. In a word, the 
Happy Man has nothing elſe to do, but to 
give himſelf up to his Virtues; and the Un- 
happy is forced to ſacrifice himſelf to his. 

[ look upon your Friend then through the 
fineſt parc of his Life, when 1 conſider him 
in his Adverſity : Nevertheleſs I give you 
leave to recall the moſt agreeable eas, rhat 
ever his good Fortune furniſhed you with. 
| You may do more than this, and I dont. 
queſtion bur you'll pat itin execution: You 
may recolle& all the Marks of Friendſhip he 
ſhew'd you ; you may recall his Tenderneſs, 
| andall his Services. Grief is too Ingenious not 
| to make anexac enquiry afrer every thing 
| that may be of advantage to it : Ir is ac- 
| cuſtomed ro live at the Expence of the Me- 
| Mmory; and fo long as it can find any Sub- 
| liſtence, I queſtion nor bur it wi!l rake up 
] Y 2 all 
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all its corners, and ſtir up every Image it 


ever laid up. c 
Bur after all, there muſt be a time preſcri. |M 
bed to this Paſſion; and indeed Time itfel; MW W 
- will preſcribe Limits to it. M 
I know there arc ſome obſtinate Peoplein gl 
the World, who have, as it were, Swore A. MW F: 
legiance to their Grief, and contracted with 
it for their whole Life. Bur what Injury has il 
Nature done them, that they ſhould thu IM 8 
throw themſelves into the hands of her Ad- b 
verſary 2 Ir is true, ſhe has deprived them h 
of what they loycd ; but ſince ſhe makes us M © 
Dic without our own Conſent, Why ſhould WF © 
we take it amiſs that ſhe deſtroys others MW 
without our permiſſion? Are- not other Peo- MW 
ple of leſs value to us, than our ſelves? ſ 
And ſince we mult learn to Dice without Re: t 
pugnance, Should we nor learn to (ce othcis C 
Die without Deſpair ? \ 
Ler us thercforc . attribute both our 
own Dcath, and that of our Friends, tothe MW \ 
1mmurable Order of the Univerſe. Let us , 
conſider our Friends whilſt they Live, as 


Goods we arc obliged to part with. Let us 
conſider them when they are Dead, as Goods 
we werc to enjoy bur for a ſhort ſpace. By 
this means we ſhall cnjoy them without too 
much Inquietude ; and loſe them without 
roo much Concern. | 
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You will alledge to me perhaps, that Pre- 
cepts are of no Service; that Enjoyment al- 
| ways affords Pleaſure , and that Privation 
will always cauſe Pain. But examin well, 
Madim, whether you may not poſſibly be 
deceived in taking chis upon the Publick 
Faith. | 

The greateſt part of the Worid believes 
the Privation of a great Happinclſs to be a 
great Misfortunc : The moſt Judicious parr 
believes the contrary ; Great Men, tis true, 
have eſtabliſhed this Error, but Greater have 
| oppoſed it. I make you, Madam, Arbitra- 
\ torin the Caſe. Is it not certain thar there 
is no Medium between Enjoyment and Pri- 
vation, but that there is one between Plea- 
ſure and Pain, which is Indolence2 How 
then can you pretend that we mult of ne- 
ceſlity fall from Pleaſure into Pain, juſt as 
we fall from Enjoyment into Privation 2 

The Philoſophers that have ſuſtain'd Lolles 
' withour Grief, and the Saints who haveeven 
extracted Joy from them, ſufficiently ſhew, 
on Privation is not a natural Cauſe of 
ain, — 

The Blind, the Cripples, and the Infirm, 
whom neithcr their Reaſon nor Holineſs has 
railed above Senſibility, are greater proofs of 
it, We ſee they enjoy themleves like other 
| Men, tho' they endure the molt Crucl of all 

vations. Burt we need not wonder at ir. 


| Nature teaches them ro make themlelves 
E-'3 amends 
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amends for the Pleaſures they have loſt. h 
refleting upon thoſe which ſtil] remain; ang 
they have always enough, provided their 
Mind is not diſturbed by Pain. 

Obſerve then, if you pleaſe, that if Pri. 
vations Pain doth nor always diſtraQ ou 
Mind ; that the cutting oft a Hand, doth 
not hinder us from relithing Pleaſure : Bur 
that a Gouty Hand makes us' inſenſible of 
it. Forthere needs no more than this to prove 
that Pain ought to have a real Caule, and 


of Privation. 

I don't diſowtn, but that the loſs of what 
has afforded us Pleaſure, furniſhes us with a 
Juſt occaſion for Grief; the Experience of all 
Mankind ſufficiently juſtifies this Afſfertion; 
and ſhould I prerend to oppoſe it, I ſhould 
have againſt me the Tears of all Widows, 
the Cries of all Orphans, the Mourning of | 
all Relations, and the Voice of all the Af 


ficted. | | 


Burt it muſt be Granted alſo, that Privation 
IS nota Cauſe of Pain; otherwiſe Pain would 
be Eternal, as well as Privation. 

You know, Madam, thar there is noPn- 
vation, bur what is Eternal; and that rher9 
is no Pain but whar is Tranſitory. So that 
if ro prove Privation to be a Cauſe of Pain, 
you alledge the Example of all thoſe that 
Mourna ; to prove that Privation is but an 
occation of Pain, I can citc for my own Juſt!- 

__ fication, 


| 
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| fication,the Example of all thoſe that are Com- 
forted. Is it not plain,that thoſe thatare Com- 


forted are in a ſtate of Privation, as well as 
choſe that are Aﬀidted ? 'Tis therefore pro- 
bable that Privation is not, ſtrictly Speak- 
ing, a Cauſe of Pain; and that we mult ad- 
mit ſome other, which is ſubjeA co Chan- 
and Variations, 

I am of Opinion, Madam, that it would not 
be improper here to diſcover ro you this 
cauſe,and ro let you {ce why it acts upon ſome 


particular Pcrſons, and not upon others : 


Why it ceaſes or continues toact; in a word, 
Why it ats with more or leſs Violence: But 
as this Diſcuſſion would engage me in too 
large a Field, ſo it would put you to the 
Expence of too intenſe an Application, which 
perhaps wou'd not be ſo proper for one 
in your Condition. | 

I would Treat you as a Lady of Reſolu- 
tion and Learning ; but you mult excuſe me, if 
I ſhall not Treat You as a Woman of Weak- 
nels and Obſtinacy ; I leave ic to thoſe of 
your own Scx to allay your Afﬀtliction by 
their Tears, and reierve ro my ſelf the Ho- 
nour of Engaging it with Rcaſons. Burt as 
I deſign wholly ro confine my {elf ro uſeful. 
things, I will offer nothing to you bur what 
may be (crviceable for your Cure. 

To this end, Madam, you need only 
make a ſhort Reflection upon rhe Cauſes of 
Pain: You know that all Pain immcdiate- 
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ly proceeds from Separation, and that there 
are two kinds of Separation ; ( one of 
which relates to Things continuous, and the 
other ro Things united.) Burt you are per. 


haps ſtill to be informed, that the Separati. 


on of Continuous Things occaſions Pain of 
rhe Body ; and that the Separation of Things 
united, cauſes Pain of the Mind. 

However, 'tis of no great Importance to 
dwell longer upon this Cauſe, becauſe it is 
not poſſible to hinder Separation from pro- 
ducing Pain, and becauſe ir is altogether 
impoſlible to hinder Separations. 

* e muſt Aſcend ſomewhat higher, andin 
chat imitate che Conduct of the Phyſitians, 
who ſeldom look after the neareſt Caule, but 
always apply themſelves to that which is re- 
remore, xdihrn 'tis that which feeds the Di- 
{temper, and nonriſhes the ill Humours ; 
For which Reaſon their Remedies chietly ex- 
ert their Virtue againſt thar. 

' The remote Cauſe of Pain in the Mind, 
3S Opinion, But what is this Opinion 2? Some 
{ay that it is an undetermined Judgment. As 
for my (elf, I rake it to be the evil Choice 


_ of our Judgment: Ar leaſt I don't appre- 


hend how Indetermination can. agree with 
what we commonly call Opinion. There is 
nothing leſs undetermined than thar : For 
does it not principally proceed from the force 
of Opinion that we expoſe our ſelyes to Dan- 
gers, to Vexations, and to Death itſelf? Do 

wo 
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werun ſo many Hazards even for real Goods? 
Whar probability is there then, that Opini- 
on could influence us ſo much, if it were no» 
thing but an undetermined Judgmeng ? 

. I could make great Diſcoveries to you 
here, did I rather propoſe to my elf. to (a- 
tisfie your Curioſity, than to calm your Grief. 
Were that my aim, I would endcavour to 
| ſhew you after what manner Opinion is form- 
ed, and how it moves he Mind as well as rhe 
Body : Bur if you well conſider, that Opini- 
on is the remote cauſe of Grief, you have 
almoſt all the Knowledge, which. is neceſſary 
for your Cure. | 

Pleaſure and Pain are thoſe Sentiments 
which our Soul has of what is agreeable or 
offenſive ro us: But becauſe nothing can 
feel, if it doth not touch, nor be felt if it is 
not touched, it follows of neceſlity, that 
what produces Pleaſure and Pain mult touch 
the Soul; it is therefore certain that all ſen- 
ſible Beings muſt neceſſarily touch ir, But 
all Beings are not neccſlarily ſenſible : None 
are ſo bur thoſe , which are Delightful or 
Prejudicial to us in themſelves, and thele are 
the Goods or Evils of Nature. 

The reſt, which are called Indifferent, are 
not: ſo, but when they ceaſe to be In- 
different; and they never becomeſo, but when 
Opinion faſtcns ro chem the 7dea of Good or 
Evil, and then they become the Goods or 
Evils of Opinion, — : 

ut 
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But the 14:2 of Good or Evil is no ſoon- 
er fixd to an Obje, but the Soul unites 
irſelf with ir, or ſeparates from it. This Unj- 
on is made by a kind of Touch, which gives 
Pleaſure to the Soul; and this Separation 
is made by a fort of Motion which gives 
Pain to it, and which cannot be better ex- 
reſſed- than by 197 png a Word which 
hyſic has appropriated to irs own uſe. 
You ſee then, Madam, that the Separati- 
on of the Soul from irs Objects, is the im- 
mediate Cauſe of Pain ; and that Opinion 
mult be the remote Caule of ir, ſince it is the 
Cauſe of this Separation. 
This Principle being once eſtabliſhed, 'tis 
eaſic to explain all the Degrees and Diffe- 
rences of Pain, by the greater or leſſer Vio- 
lence the Soul feels, in parting with thoſc 
Objeas to which it was united. 
Bur ler us paſs to a more uſeful Confide- 
ration, and obſerve after what manner Opi- 
nion ads againſt us, that ſo we may know 
how to act againſt Opinion. | 
I find then that Opinion Cheats us Three {c- 
veral ways ; Sometimes it gives us an /ata of 
Good and Evilaltogerher falſe; Arorher times 
It gives us one thatis falſe in part, and molt 
always it ill connedats the true 4:2 to the 
Objea. 
It gives us an [4:4 of Good and Evil alto- 
gether falſe, when ic Palms them upon us | 


_ tor what they are not: It gives us an Jaca 


partly 
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partly falſe, when ir makes them paſs wirh 
ps for leſs , or greater than they really 
are. Trill connects the true /4:a re the Ob- 
x>, either when it applies it to an ObjeR, 
from which . it diſagrees; or to an ObjeR 
with which it agrees leſs than with another, 
or to an Object with which it agrees no more 
than all Objeds of the like nature. 

"Thus, although Exiſtence and Nothing, 
Life and Death, are neither Goods nor Evils, 
yet Opinion has made them pats for the great- 
eſt Goods, and the greateſt Evils in the 
World. 
 __Th6 Health is the moſt valuable Gift of 
Nature, yet the Covetous prefer the Gifts of 
Fortune to it, and fear Poverty more than 
they do a Sickneſs. | 
After that the Opinion has given us theſe 
Ideas, either abſolutely falſe, or falſe in parr, 
or ill conneCted as to the Objes, ſhe whol- 
ly puts the Soul upon poſktling the Good, 
oravoiding the Evil, which the preſents to ir. 
She pre-poſſeſſes it ſo much, that ſhe hinders 
it from diſpoſing it ſelf to the Contemplati- 
on and Enjoyment of other Goods; and 
| leaves it no leaſure to uſe precaution againſt 
| other Evils, and to avoid them ; ſo thar it 
ſcems the Soul knows bur one ſingle Good, 
and one ſingle Evil ; ar at leaſt bucone prear 
Good, and one great Evil. 
This ſtate of Pre-poſſeſſion is a kind of 
Divorce that the Soul makes from all _ | 
Goods, 
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| formed; or if 'tis Juſt, Connc it well ro 
. Objects. To 
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Goods, in order to unite itſclf more ſtrigly 
to the Good it eſpouſes. 

This Good which proceeds from its 
Choice , appears to be ſolely made for jt, 
and brings it to ſuch a paſs, thar it is no 
longer Happy, than rhe poſſeſſion of it laſts, 

*Tis for this Reaſon, that Lovers, when their 
Paſſion carries them roo far, can partake of 
no other Pleaſures, rhan thoſe they receiye 
from Love. 

. Notwithſtanding this Good of Opinion, 
this Good of the Soul's own chuſing, is not 
more Solid, or more Durable than the reſt; 
and ſo ſoon as it comes to fail, the Soul, 
which made it the only Object of its Felici- 
ty, knows not where to bcrake itſelf. 

It ſees nothing that can reſtore what 
it has loſt; and ill ir has formed an- 
other Ida full as ſtrong and as agrecable, 
'tis wholly employed in Contemplating upon 
the Change it finds in its Object, or clic it 
acts in the ſearch of other Objects. When 
It is fixed, its Pain is Stupid and Dumb: 
When it moves, its Pain is Reſtlels and Com- 
plaining. | 

To Cure our ſelvcs of Opinion, and con- 
ſequently of the Pain it gives us, we mult 
obterve Methods quite contrary to what ſhe 
rakes againſt us; Wemult frame to ourſelves 
a True [4:4 of Good and Evil: and cither 
Correct what is falſe in the [4:4 we have 
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To frame a True [4ea of Good and Evil, 
we need do no more than only conſult Na- 
ture; What ſhe avoids is really Bad ; and whar 
ſhe ſeeks after, is unqueſtionably Good. 
Burt we mult carefully obſerve, that there 
are ſome things, which ſhe avoids or deſires 
meerly for themſelves ; and likewiſe that 


there are other things, which ſhe Avoids or 


Deſires to ſhun or obrain others. 
The Firſt are Pleaſure and Pain ; the Se- 
cond are thoſe which may afford us Pleaſure 


and Pain. 


We muſt alſo remark, that the Things 
which Nature deſires for themſelves, are 
fuch as we may call Good of themſelves ; 
and that all the reſt have only a borrowed 
Goodnels. 

Examine as long as you pleaſe, all the 
Goods of the World, and you will always 


find them much more defireable, than really 


they arc, till -you have Enjoy'd them. Ex- 
amine likewiſe all che Evils, and you will 
always find them to be feared beyond whar 
they ought to be, till you have made the Ex- 

perimenr. = 

Perhaps you will ask me here, Why Vir- 

tve oppoles Pleaſure, if Plealure is rhe Good 
of Nature 2 To which you may likewiſe add, 


Thar Virtue ought not to be called a Good, 


if it is contrary to the Efſcnce of Good. Bur, 
Madam,if you look uponViirtue nearat hand, 


you will find that ir docs not oppoſe Plea- 
ſurs 
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ſuce as Pleaſure , bur only the Species 
and Exceſs of it. . You will allo find, 
char when it oppoſes either the Species or 
che Excels of it, 'tis only done in its Favour, 
to render it greater, or more ſecure. 

All Moral Virtues are bur means to pre- 
ſerve, both Pleaſure in Nature, and Nature 
in Pleaſurc. | 

Might I afjume the Freedom here to make 
a little Digreſſion, I would convince you, 
thar the ſevercſt Virtues are nothing 
bur honeſt Mediators between Pleaſure and 
Pain. But what ſhall we ſay ro thoſe Chri. 
ſtian Virtues which have no other Obje, 
or at leaſt no other allurement bur Pleaſure; 
| and which lead us to GOD no otherwiſe 


| - than as He 1s the Source of Eternal Plea- 


ſures ? 
|  Whar ſhall we ſay to thoſe Expreſſions 
uſed by the Prophets, who tell us, that Ged 
will o'rmhelm us with a torrent of Pleaſure 2 In 
a word, What ſhall we ſay to the Opint- 
on of the greateſt Doors, and Saints, who 
believed That the Foy of ſeeing GOD, was the 
Eſſence of Eternal Felicity? 

All theſe Arguments would be of Mighty 
weight to prove Pleaſure to be the only Good 
of Nature : But let us keep to the moſt ſim- 
ple and moſt evident Reaſons : and agree, 
Thar ſince there is nothing Good but what 
affords Pleaſure, and nothing Bad but what 
attords Pain, 'tis therefore certain that 

Pleaſure 
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Pleaſure and Pain are really che Good and 
Eyil of Nature. 
This being ſo clear and evident, would 
you ever believe, Madam, that a Pretended 
| Prince of Philoſophers has affirmed thar 
Nothing was the greatcſt of all Evils ; and 
that Death was the moſt formidable 2 Will 
| you not aſſert in oppoſition to him, Thar 
they are not Evils, ſince they repreſent no 
Idea of Pain? 
Can Nothing do an Injury to what is not? 
And can Death prejudice what is no more ? 
Nothing takes. away the ſubject of Pain ; 
Death utcerly Deſtroys it; and neither of 
them can be the Principle of it, ſince both 
of them are Nothing, and a Cauſe muſt Exiſt 
| before it can At. _. oo 
' You ſee then, that by Forming to your 
ſelf a Juſt and Natural ze of Evil, you im- 
| mediately defeat che rwo moſt formidable 
| Monſters, that Opinion ever produced. 
| Town thereisan infinite number of Things 
| Which we call Evils. Shall we then give 
{ the Lyero all Mankind, or ſhall we force 
| them ro change their Language? No, Ma- 
dam, I know that the Publick has a Righr 
of impoſing Names ; but have not we alto 2 
Right to Interpret the Names which it im- 
poles? 
We may ſay then, that this Name of Evil, 
which properly belongs to Pain, has been 


2pplicd ro all rhings that may produce ir. 
We 
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We have divided them into Evils, of N. 
ture, of Opinion, and of Fortune. 

The Evils of Fortune and of Opinion on- 
ly differ in this, Thar all the Evils of Fortune 
are Evils of Opinion; whereas the Evils of 
Opinion are not Evils of Fortune: And 
therefore we may comprehend all Evils un: 
det thoſe of Opinion and Nature, 

By this term of Evils of Nature, we un- 
derſtand all kinds of Pains and Diſtcmpers, 
and all Natural Inconveniencies. 

We generally comprehend them in three 
Conditions of Life, in which *tis in a man- 
ner impoſſible ro be without Pain : And choſe 
are indifpoſition of Body, Slavery and Po- 
verty. Bur theſe Three Conditions fome- 
_ times leave us Maſters of ſo much Indo- 
lence and Tranquillity, that we cannot fo 
much call them rhe Evils of Naturc, as of 
Opinion. Nd 

[ris not enough for us to have a Juſt 7a, 
of Evil in general, we muſt alfo haye a Juſt 
one of Eyil in particular; and after we know 
thar all Evils are Pains, we muſt know what 
are thoſe Pains which are called Evils of Na- 
ture; and what are thoſe, the World calls 
Evils of Opinion. 

It will likewiſe be of great Service to [carn 
how to ſort, and put them in order, that 


we may not only avoid the giving the Name i 
of Evils to things that are nor really ſo, but 


likewiſe that we may be excnipt from thc 
danger 


7Fr'  _ _ —_4 can yen, Hy 
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Danger of apprehending them to be greater 
than they arc. 

The Evils of Nature are thoſe which, with- 
out our thinking of them, excite in us Pain ; 
The Evils of Opinion are thoſe which excite 
ir only, when we think of them. 

We may alſo add, That the Evils of Na- 
rure are thoſe, which not only make them- 
- if ſelves fels without our thinking of them z 
5, W bur which force us to think of them, becauſe 

we feel chem: And that the Evils of Opini- 
© i on, are thoſe which we never feel, bur when 

- IU we think of rhem, and for no other reaſon 

© | but becauſe we think of them. 

. By this Rule it will follow, that Hunger 
and Thirſt are Evils of Nature; and that 
the Death of a Father or a Husband, are 

| | Evils of Opinion. ER 

| You may from hence derive Four Con- 

ſequences, which will help you to aſſign a 

Difference and Order amongſt all Evils; co 

judge rightly of their Greatneſs ; and in a 

| word, to Regulate your Opinion of them. 

The Firſt is, That the Evils of Nature, are 


nothing but the Evils of the Body ; and thac 
the Evils of Opinion are no more than the 
Evils of the Mind : For they are only the 
Evils of the Body, that depend nor upon 
our Thoughts; whereas Evils of the Mind 


| Cepend ſolely upon them. 
Z. The 
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wand ths Evils jh Snebs, No beets ys 
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Aﬀer what” manner, V nag] do we com- 
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if theit|Misfortunes in order t6:diminiſh_ 
| '7H Can that be' done in the Evils 
_ tinedecoive the : Senſe. of | 
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| what is the Source, the Principle of their Af 


lution, and then Attack it. | 
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"The Secohd is,” Thar the Evils of Naw: 
in; ſome. ſort, are the Maſters of our Ming 
ſince they compell our Attentiori, and a@ 
ir were - AtÞjtrarily” "upon us ; but that vie 
Mind 1s Maſter of the Evils of Opinion, figs 
ro remove them from us, we need only remgic 
our [e!zc5 from them'; and ſince they can 
at ipon.os bur by a borrowed Authority.” 
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Nature are Maſters'of our Mind, the pre: 
ct they; are ; and thar the more. our Mind 
can be Maſter of the Eyils of Opinion, the 
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lighrer it makesrheny.. 1 - 
The Fourth, That the Evils of Naturear 
ſoretimes To ſmall, thar they have noPoy- 
er ovcr our Mind, and then they are onl 
Evils of "Opinion; but that the Evils ofOp: 
nion are ſometimes.ſo great, that our Mind 
cannot. abſolutely Maſter them ;- and then 
they” may be reckoned Eyils of Nature. 
For which Reaſon we ſay 'ris Natural, to br 
moan ones. Father; and when a; Man istoo 
much caſt ' down under . a | ſmall Ir 
diſpoſition, we reprqach him with beg 
"Having thus digeſted the Exils of Natur 
into Order ;.Is ix not. likewilc poſſible ro cd 
t16lame by thoſe of Ovinion ? | : [ i ' 
* But who can Regulate thac which ,p1p* 
coeds: from fo irregular Al Carl; 1s It nol 
rag adventurous.'a Pcſign” to preſcribe Lt 
rits' to the'Caprices of Men : and the hoi 
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ac our Grief ſhould: extend, when it goes 


oﬀ Wi ryits of Opinion, it may not be amils ro lay 
ar Wh own ſome +Inſtructiohs againſt them. | 
"ol Afcer what manner, NV adam, do we com- 
ut BN rt rhe Aﬀlited> Don't we diminiſh the 
" WH ea of rheit Misfortunes in order to.diminiſh 
a their Grief? Can that” be done in the Evils 
i WF of Nature > Can one deceive the Senſe. of | 
= BN; Mah Tortented with the Cholick 2 1s it 
* I poflible to make him believe that his Tor- 
. I tures are bur Illuſions? Can 6ne imagine 
* WW char he will liſten ro ſuch a Diſcourſe? Oc 
4 if it were poſſibie for him to heat ſuch 
) BW ff, whar other Effects would it. have, 
- but only ro add Anger to Pain, and a great 


4 


" 8 Paſſion co a pear Diſtemper > © © 

" WW The beſt Method we can take inthe Evils 

| of Nature, is to Preach up the greatneſs of 
| the Diſtemper, and the Pariente of the 1n- 
diſpoſed; rhe' conitrary of 'Which we pra- 

| Qile in the Evils of Opinion © - 
| TItisrrue, ſome Comforters begin by ag- 
| gravating the Evil; bur thac is only done to 
getd ftee Admiſſion into the Mind ot the Af 

| ficted, and to obtain their Belief. 
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| What iS the Source, the Principle of their Af 
{ fiction, and then Attack it. 
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» beyond che Evils'of Nature 2 No certainly. 
2 And'fince dur Mind can be Maſter only of the 
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' Burt what way ſoever weproceed, whether 
with the Strong, or with the Weak, either 
we don't Comfort them ar all, orelſe we FE. 
edt it by leſſening the: Zdes of the Evils, and 
this is no: where to: be done bur in the Evils 
of Opinion. 
- So thar 'tis no raſhneſs to endeayour to 
digeſt theſe Evils under their proper Heads; 
and toſetdowncertainPrecepts how to Com- 
batthem. 
Tis no harder to find the Order of the E- 
vils of Opinion, than the Order of thoſe 
of Natuee. For, if the-greateſt Evils of Na- 
rure are thoſe which expoſe us moſt to Pain, 
che -preateſt Evils of Opinion muſt be thoſe 
which expoſe us moſt to the Evils of Na- 
T know but Twokinds of the Evils of Op 
nion,” that expoſe us ro the Evils of Nature. 
One is the loſs of dear Friends ; the other is 
the loſs of our Fortune. 
- "Tunderſtand by the name of Dear Friends, 
thoſe between whom, Ads of Kindneſs rec 
procally paſs. For the loſs of thoſe to whom 
wehave been kind, and whohave made us no 
Rerurn, is not an Evil of much Conſequence; 
and therefore no mighty ſtreſs of Argument | 
is required to Comfort us upon this Article. 

In the: Firſt of theſe Loſſes we compte- 


hend the Death of Relations, of Lovers, 
and of Friends. of 


V4 


In 


Doctors often leaves us 2 - - 
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- In the Second we 'comptehend Loſſes fu- 
fxin'd by Law-Suits and'Storms, Barrcane(s, 
fires Pillages; every thing in ſhorr, winery 


our Fortune fuff 

-"The laſt of theſe Evils expoſcs vs to Pe- 
ferty, bur*the Firſt expoſes us ro all the 
Evils of Nature. Wherefore we-may allow 


irthe Firſt Rank amongſt che Evils of Opi- 
nion. 

If we' happen to be Sick, by whom 'are 
we relieved bur by theſe Dear Friends 2 


Whar' are the Cares of. 'our Phyſicians, 
and our Chirurgeons 2 Theſe Mercenary 


| Cates ſeldom amount' to more than a Quar- 


tr of an Hour's uſeleſs Preſence, -or hazaed- 
ous Operation , Blind Advice, or Frivolous 


' Conſult. 


Ofwhar Uſeor Advantage are theſe Cares, 
if 'compared ' to the Charitable Offices, 


the'continual Aſſiduities, and the- kind: DiC- 
mags of our Friends roghns our Rclations ? 


How often are we delivered by their indeta- 


uicknels of Pain, 
egligence of the 


" If is our ill Fartune to 'be Wh” Slaves, 


e Zeal from 'that 
in the Ignorance 'or- 


| | oy whom are we Redeemed, - bur by:Perfons 
a 


t really Love us; Our ordinary Fricnds 


_ do they richer contribure towards our:Ran- 
ſom, or undertake great NE for our De 
liverance > - 


L 3 - 
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. If weare:reduced:16-Poverty, who. ſhares 
his borgunerwirh ns; bur cheſeifincere Eriends) 
The-re(t ieipher: abandon us to our. Miſery 
or aſſiſt us bur ſorrily, orionly ſerve. vs on 
of Vanitys; and--whatever kindneſs they 
-Þs,-ic always; colts ns\ bath; ſome: Relug. 
ance to Demand; ,.iand- Shame ta:Receye 
$011: 0999 5feil Dios OY tz wu) 
© A-Frue {Friend, and a Paſſionate Loygr 
. prevents oue-Neceliities., They will not. fuf. 
fer us; to- think. thatweare {Miſerable ; They 
employ all rheir Addreſg:tp avert our Mis- 
forrunc, all chew .Forceao Oppole,. all their 
 Power.xa: Alleviare;':ancball their Diſcretion 
10: Conceal-it;: I IE SE TT Reba £4] 
-..:! Whar is .ir-$hen: that :Defends:.us; better 
from the Evils of Nature,: than Ferſons that 
really :Love. us: - And. fmoniequently, What 
45 itthar can; pals 1/:for \a;greater-Evil, inthe 
_Qrder of . Evils of. Opinion 4. than: their 
« Death?; < MA VLG A&HIIE N61; 38 
.; 1 Bur as/Jndjfpoſitian-af >Body, .altho'.1t.is 
.thefirſt Evil of:Narure, is:no great: Evil, it 
y JT dorly Rot Expole 41s yery.much io P am, the 
Death of aur Deareſt Friends, altho! it-1s the 
Fiett Evil - of »Opiniog;15s got Great;, if it 
-goth; nor! expoſe. us yery much; ro-the - Evils 
- of Nature | 14; «+ 4.39-C3$41 FEhjs d1i,zi 0 Jige 
; Letius examine:chenat prefent what Con- 
Acquences the Dcarh of your briend can draw 
alrer it: Whether it can give you indiſpoſr 
tion of Body :. Whether it cnrails _—_ 
| tuce 


>. ww _-Þ 


cover 
the Evids of Naturc.., 


; ſhould it. ; Indſpoſe your Bod 
var flicad was. Old, ;and you arc Oy: 
He-.0t yp diſpenſed with your 
Cares, tho? #6 could haye been withouc 
bis Aſſiſtance... He was arthe eld of His Race, 
before [you arrived ..at.:the middle of yours ; 

Ape pane of his. Death had much. got the 
our lofirmities... .. .. 
Ir 5 rue, It Was;not: PTRern = but you 
might ave. had beenſich while young; But all 
pips vils ought not to diſturb us.” Hu- 
'f Jencedoth not look aponOlyeas' that 
ate-.ro0.; wandring;. and too rcmote.””.” We 
ma noe ſear Evils char threaten us torar 
all, and-we ſhould nor much fear even: thoſe 
that threaten us.ar adiftance. _ © 
How ſhould ir Entail Servitude u pon you : > 
Thanks't co our Religion, our Las, and our 
Cuſtoms, we are free; and if we except 
-thoſe-whom the Servicg«of the Church; :OC 
: State@bliges tocrols the Seas, ſcarce any bur 
Vagabonds can become Slaves. EY 
ut-cho' by the Revolution, of Human Af- 
hn Servitude ſhould come to find you bur 
-from- one end of che Workd to the. orher, or 
ſhould mecr with. you upon: its awn Terti- 
tories; Would not. your £2 Qualities at- 
ford you ſufficient Conſolation? Wauld you 
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ny, "can Lag pan you "none Df 


* 
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nor ealily attract the .Veneration of Your 
Maſters > And would not your Maſters ey. 
ploy all their Power to hinder you from d&. 
' priving them of your Preſence 2 _ 

Yes, Madam, 'ris always in your power to 
render your Condition fapportable. | Bur ths 
it ſhould be never ſo uncafic ro you, itwau'd 
not . have been in your friend's Power to 
change it. Such a Ranfomas yours, wou'dhe 
much above his Fortune. Your Merit would 
obſtruQ your Liberry; and if your real Value 
were to be exaQed, it would be impoſſible 
for any one to pay your Ranſom. ; 

To conclude, How ſhould it reduce you to 
Poverty 2 Your Friend was not Rich ; and 'tis 
next to a Prodigy that you ſhould ever bc 
Poor. No body can be ſo with theGra- 
ces, the Virtues, the”? Sciences; and Arts 
which you poſſeſs; and: che World (as bad 
as it is ) is not yet fo Deaf to Merit, 2s 
to give you the leaſt occaſion ' to fear any 
Extremities , which would be a Diſhonour 
ro the Age you live in, ' 

Don'c apprehend then, Madam, any l- 
nientable Conſequences from the Death of 
your Friend. Nothing will be wanting to 
you while you are in this World, not even 
tuch Friends as he, whom you have lately loſt. 
Some will ariſe from the Duſt of rhe perſon 


you lameat ; andevery Man of equal Honour 
and” Wit with him, muſt Love you a5 
he did, and like him, muſt Devote himſelf 


to your Service. But 
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But you are inpdin.perhaps to know whe- 
ther ſacl perfet Friends are ſtil] cobe found. 
Make'no' queſtion'of !ir, Madan: © Virtue 


| loſes nothing, no-more than Nature. ... The 


Seeds of Goodneſs. circulate Erernally, and 


paſs incelantly from one Subject ro-another. 


Thoſe- Principles which. contribure ro” the 
oduction ofthe Wiſe, are no more annihi- 


fated;rhan-thoſe, which concur tothe Grnera- 


tion-of Men. = RR: 
* Your Friend has made room for ' an infi- 
nite-number of others to ſucceed him; and 
you have nothing te do, bur to Eleft him a 
Succeſſor in rhe moſt numerous Court, that 
cyer Sacrificed to the Graces. FE 
You will find, that: Heayen will reſtore 
full as much, as'it has raken from you. 
ay,'How do you know bur it will give you 
more?You will diſcover in the perſon you ſhall 


think fit to make choice of, allrhat was in the 


Friend you have loft, and perhaps ſomething 


| morzPethaps more Yourh,and a berrer Mien : 


Perhaps a Virtue leſs ſevere, and a Friend- 


bo more agreeable. -Ler the things we 


be never fo great, yet we mult not aban- 
don our ſelves ro immoderate Grief, when 
weonly loſe what we are in a poſlibiliry of 
recovering. ; 

The buſineſs is done, if you can defend 
Jour ſelfagainſt rhis popular miſtake, which 
makes us apprehend in Second Friendſhips, ei- 
ther the jealouſie of the Dead, or the cen- 
lure of the Living. The 
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The. Dead are . offended at nothing, 214 
the Living are ſcandalized' at every thing: 
Bur' the Luving| are very.. unreaſonable !and 
exaQing, when rhey oblige us to wal 
our Selves'to the Dead;, 

IfabeDead' loved Sacrifices, they would 
wks che pains to: Demand them of us. But 
*is:certair: they haveloſt the Taſt-of the 
thingsof this World, - fince they Enteitainng 
Commerce with us. And if they 'can; (oc 
ſily forgetus, Why ſhoald-we bring our. ſelves 
to-ſnck a paſs, as to'Live-only for them? 

Aſſure:your ſelf, Madam, - thas their State 
15.2 ounae7 Inſenfbiliry, :or a State of Re. 

e; and thar we'ican:do agthing to! make 
chenr cither Happy or:Miſerable, |. 'v 

What is it, | beſeech you, chat hnaje- 
aokel the Scrvirudeupon us of preſerving Fi 
&clity. to 'the Dead; - bur- the Weakneſs and 
\Dynanuy of the Living 2 _ 

.:Every one would: flatter bimfolf wich th 
Thought of tecuring another to. himlcl!, when 
hes. wholly loſt-ro all. || 

- Que Vanity is. {d: extravagant, chat itex 
acts ar Veneration for our very Aſhes,anden- 
deavours, to make our Shadows rriumph over 
our: Rivals: Bur'tis not reaſonable, Madam, 
that you ſhould be Govern'dby a Chimer. 

The . very moment we are Buried, thc 
World lies under: no farther {ligation 
£0 us. Ls 

The 
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.TherDmnies of: Interrment are-ccalled the 
lt Duties; and; beyond:the Funeral what- 
excr is7given tothe Deadyis Kollen hw the 
bitioge £1 24 25:/d0 {9 hs A. 

Lamentations hats ny roo long; to nor 
calyp 1C1a1 0: 4NaTuUre;. DUTt' tO - iety 
aſelf, They cender--us incapable::af perform- 
ag the Offices of. Civit-Life: ! Andwemay 
fully fay,_thar while weſhew our 'complai- 
lance to: thole: Friends we: have- loſt, we arc 

rg: thaſe-whom 'we Rill paſſeds. | 
- Obſerve: all thoſe People;; that indulge 
their Sagrow; and ſcek roger Repuration by 
. EE tlitie:Grief 4s.ir not a plain Caſcrhar their 
 Aflictionifeems ro ſuſpend; their Friendſhi 

W or at leaſt thac ir excuſes - chem from: atk, 
ing in favour. of their-:Friends. More-than 
this: may not. one fay,: fis,an Incivility- to 
_ -ofer thema a Petition; and requeſt a. Service 
attheir hands:' So much: ran". Grief Devate 
them:ro the Dead, and me them Unuſctul 
0: the Living. 

But, muſt we not "Ln thy Death 
x of our Friends? No, Madam, we ſhould nor 
n- at all, were it poſlible.::* This: Paſſion:is ab- 
ct folutely, pornicious ; and if jc were good in 
n, any Reſpect, is. would- only be ro - xg 
a MW Kfirate; that we knew how to Love. 


c But if Tears were: certain Indications of 
Is Love, the greateſt Weepers would be the 

vincereſt Lovers; whereas we are {enfible of 
c the contrary. Weak Women cry more than 


_ thole 
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thoſe of ſtronger Courages ; and the late 
Love mote than the former. 

I am not ſurprized to find, that Tex 
were in ſo much Reputation with the Poeg, 
and deſpiſed by the Philoſophers: Poety 
borrows its Beauries-from the Paſſions, and 
the infirmitics of Nature : And Philoſophy 
derives all its Excellence from the Virus 
and force of the Soul. 

A Poetr ro us a Niobe, who melts 
into Tears for- the Death of her Children: 
A Philoſopher ſhows us a Cornelis, who be 
holds with dry Eyes the Death of all her F+- 
mily : The one is very tender, the other is 
very couragious : both arc equally Mothers. 
Whoſe ſide do youeſpouſe 2 Without doubt | 
you keep your Admiration for Cornelis, and 
your. compallion for- Niobe, You pity Nie, 
and-you commend Cornelia. Madam, You are 
in-the righr on't; Niobe ſubmits to Grief: 
Grief ſubmits--tzo Cornelia. We ſhould pity 
thoſe whom Grief overcomes : But commend 

| thoſe who overcome Grief. 

-- But if it is not -poſlible for us not to be 
without Grief, - may we not- have ® 
much of it, and as long as we pleaſe? You 
put anice Queſtion to me, Madam ; but not 
ro exammin it to the bottom, I muſt rel! you, 
that if we are not able to ſhake oft our 
Grief, when we pleaſe; we may howeve 
chuſe whether we will retain it: It will ſhift 


its Quarters, when we don't encourage it to 
llay. More 
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Ws More than this, Madam, *'tis certainly 

in our power to remove our ſelves from 

eas i» fince we can carry our Thoughts from 

%t, WF Melancholy Objedts, to thoſe thar are agree- 

il able and all our Aflidtions depend upon 
the application of our Thoughts. 

Bur, is it decent to think no more of our 
Friends, when they are Interred I might tell 
you, that 'tis wholly indifferent whether we 
think of them orno : However, notto _ 
the general Opinionof Mankind,I will affirm 
to you, That at leaft it is not decent to main- 
tain and feed our Weakneſs by our Thoughts. 

We decently remember the Dead, when 
we remember them Wiſely ; and we remem- 
ber them Wiſely, When the remembrance of 
them does not diſcompoſle us. Eh 

Whatever diſturbs our Tranquillity is not 

wiſe; and whatever is not Wiſe,is not Decent. 
_ Till we are accuſtomed to refle& ſedately 
upon the Death of our Friends, *tis good + 
to turn our Thoughts from ir, and entertain 
them elſewhere. 'Tis no good conſequence 
that becauſe there is a Decency in Loving, 
there is the ſame in Lamenting what one 
has Loved ; ſince Friendſhip is a Virtue that 
muſt always be Decent, whereas Grief is a 
Paſſon, that at beſt can be but cxcuſable. 
Why then, you will ſay, are we told that 
It is Decent to be Aﬀeited? And why did 
the Romans appoint a time for Women to 
Mourn 2 Liſten, Madam, to what one of 
your 
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your- good: +Friends * of | Atitiquity- {ays on 
this oceaſidiy> Our! Anceſtors; ſays he,” hive 
allow'd Women a-Yeat'to Mournin; not that 


chey ſhould: Mourn-all that -rimie, bur tai MW 


they ſhoalÞ.Moutn- no -longer. - He' addy, 
that - they. preſctibed no- time for Men* tg 
Mourr; peg __ caf never Mourn with 

[Thad y you foo char the wiſe Men and Laws 
givers of Antiquity (have 'nor any ' preat 
Vahue upon Teats*- That they have in {ome 
ſort prohibiced rhem-in Men; ard if-they 
permitzed | them in Women; 'twas' only by 

of precaution agzinſt their Obſtinzcy, 
out of Indutgence-ro' their weakneſs.- I 
leave-it: ro you to-confider whether tliis dif. 
ference makes for the Honovr of rhe'Women, 
and whether 'a Refolute Woman” ought” to 
make-uſz-of ſuch a Priviledge. © *- / 

One of the Fair Sex that has'a true ftrenkrt 
of Soul, afflisherſelf nomors than & diſcreet 
Man wou'd:do: She lets her Sighs ſteal"ſfom 
her, rather than ſends cliem forth :' She fuffers 
her Tears to trickle down, rather than pours 
chem like a Torremt': She makes allowances 
ro Nature, withouttaking anyxhing from Rea» 
ſon. In&'word, the ſo behaves her {elf the firſt 

Days after.the Loſs of her Friends; asto mike 
 itappear ſhe isa Woman : But lives fo all the 
reſt of her Life,: as ro: convince - the World 
thas the i is a po mm Gomes ga 


. Sex 


Thus 
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Thus I-have ſhewn you, Madam, how a 
land ow Parts als ro be Afﬀliced. Itis 

e þur you -muſt' be concerned for 
ld —_ of your Friend : - But then 'ris poſ- 
ſible for you not ro'refent it too long.) | _ 

- Yoy ought to conſider, that + it will do 
n0 kindneſs - either to your (elf; or re him, 
if you fpend your whole time in Lamenting 
is Lots; - He: is-depriv'd: of his Senſibility, 
Ck ws nothing of yours. ' - 

Thoon pire of all Romanrick Expreſſions; and 
*Poerical Fictions, there is no Loving af- 
ceÞearhs or preſerying Fire under the Aſhes. 
Mc M* * **. 1s no more, or at-leaſt 

bh more your Friend. What Service then 
| can you propoſe ro your ſelf by -perſevering 

Fj Grief,' which does him - no Service? 
| What Advantage will you gain by loſing 
your beſt Days, for which he can make: you 
no Contpenſation ? . '- - 

. Would you follow the example: of weak 
» Who beingu- 'nableto advance 


IT 


ert ſelves by eminent Virtues, ſtrive to (ig- 
nalize” themſelves  by- yehement Paſſions ? 
Lave, them to camrive Snares for their Lo- 
ers: Leave them ro bemoan the Dead, in 
order to gain the Living: Leave | them to 
N a fry Wotld believe they can; love, be- 
ca  ſhew bs they can Grieve. 
!* Avain able Perſon, like you, is above ſuch 
Aitifices She: doth 'not Weep. to obtain 


Loves" She will not'owe ro rhe a” 
Fo 
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of her Tenderneſs, what ſhe can o'crcome by 
the force of her Merit. 

It is then of no Service to you, Madan, 
co be Afﬀicted, but 'tis difficult not to be 
ſo; Grief has forcibly raken poſſeſſion of you, 
Gratitude and Friendſhip have introduced ir 
into your Heart; and you were not able to 
hinder it from cntring there. Well! A your 
Part ; - give your Grief all the Tribute that 
Gratitude and Friendſhip require of you : But 
give it ſo, that Reaſon may Regulate, what 
Gratirude and Friendſhip have a Right to 
Demand. | 
— Take Care, Madam: They are often In- 
diſcreet ; and they will be fo, if they futfer 
Grief to reſide roo long in your Soul: Tis 
enough that they have had the Credit of In- 
troducing it, they ſhould leave you that of 
driving it out; They have ſhewn you hi- 
therto their Power; do you ſhew yours in 
your turn. 

It is near a Month ſince your Friend Died, 
and it is near a Month ſince you haye bcen 
Dying. What would Acknowledgment and 
Friendſhip Demand of you more 2 Would 
they encourage you to follow him 2 Reaſon 
wil oppoſe ſuch a Reſolurion”  _— 

— Dont you obſerve, that Heaven never 
deſign'd tro unite your Deſtinies 2 This it 
tufficiencly ſhew'd, by - making ſo great al 
Interval between your Births... It gave you 
a Friend, already advanced in Years, - _ 
u 
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ſtrut you. how to Live, and not . engage 
you to Die; and ir was pleaſed ro ler you 
enjoy his Converſation a long while, thar 
the World might long enjoy the benefit of 
your Wildom. YO 

Diſpoſe your ſelf then to follow the De-« 
crees of Heaven; Pur your ſelf in a condition 
ro umprove the Inſtructions you have recei- 


| ved: Honour your Friend by your Conſtan- 


cy, afrer you have paid Homage to him with 
your Grief. | 

Imagire that you are to bemoan him in 
bis Prelence, and don't force him to diſown 
your Tears ;: hitherto they have been De- 
ceat, bur in a little 2 oy they will not be 
ſo. Yaur Gricf already. appears ſomewhat 
of the longeſt : The Earth which covers the 


| Aſhes of your Friend,, is in a manner ferlcd. 


Think upon re-poſleſſing your former Con- 


+ ſtancy ; both Reaſon and Decency now op- 
| poſe your Grief ; Nay, your Friend oppoles it 


himlelfz and if you follow his Preceprs, y6u 

will have' nothing hercafter to do, bur ro 
[peak well of his Merit; to reſpet his Rela- 
tions, ro cheriſh his Friends, and co honour 
tis Mcmory. Rs 
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A Fragment of the Hiſtory of 
Atzlanta, out of Alian's Var. 
Hiſt. 1. 13. c. 1. 


* The following Paraphraſe «s not f our Ate 
 - Thor's, but fince it has ſomething of his 
manner, and the Story is Diverting, the 
: Read:r prrhaps will not be diſpleafed tofindit 

here. In the Erench Edition, T wo or Thre © 
other Fragments /out of Tacitus and 

| Barclay's Argenis follow it, which 1 did 
not think worth the while to take notice of, 


»”"T*1S a- conſtant Tradition in Arcedi, 
that ſo ſoon as azalanta the Daughter 
of Fafion was Born, her Father, who carcd 
not to have Daughters, reſolved to rid his 
Hands of her; but the Man whom he in- 
trufted to diſpatch her, was deterred by 2 
ſecrer Horror from executing his Commilly 
on, fo he carried the Infant to the Moun- 
tain Parthenizzs, near a Fountain, where there 
was a Cave at the foot of a Rock, and an 
exceeding thick Grove of Oaks above. 
Thus A4:alarta wa. deſtin'd to Death, but 
Fortune-was favourable to her, for the Indul 
gence of Heaven ſo ordain'd it, that a few- 
- Moments 
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Moments after this, a She Bear, whom 
Huntſmen had robb'd of her Whelps, came 
by, and having her Teats full of Milk, cook 
2 Pkcalure to look upon the Infant, then gave 
her Suck, and by that means found ſome re- 
lief from her Pain. So ſoon as her Teats 
flld anew, ſhe came again zo the ſame place, 
and having none of her own Species, tro whom 
he might exerciſe the Ducy of a Mother, 
the became the Nurſe of another's iſſue. 
The aforeſaid Huntſmen who had formers» 
ly Attack'd this poor Beaſt, when they car- 
ried off her Cubs, were till in "Tarch 
acer her, and having beaten up the Wood 
one Day, when ſhe was upon the Hunt 
for Prey, they found Atalanta, and car- 


ried hee home with them. She' was not 


all'd ſo then , but they gave her har 
Name afrerwards, and brought her up «- 
mong them in a Ruſtic ſort of Education. 


_ In Stature ſhe much ſurpals'd thoſe of het 


Age, and when ſhe carhe to Years of Ma- 
turity, particularly Devoted her ſelf co Cha» 
ſtiry, for which reaſon the ſeldom appear'd 
in any company, Delighted in Solitude, and 
retir'd to ſome of the higheſt places of the 
Arcadian Mountains. 

In this lonely Scene, which ſhe pitch'd 
upon to be the place of her Reſidence, 
there was a Valley water'd with ſeve- 
ral Rivolets; rhe Air wss cool, and Erer- 
nally Fana'd with freſh Breezes of Wind. 

|. Aaz3 Oa 
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On all hands "it was 'encompaſsd with , 
great Forreſt. But why ſhould we not take 
as much| pleaſure to ſee the defcription of 
Atalanta's Grotto, as to lee in ZFomer that of 
Calypſo? 
= Inthe fartheſt and narroweſt part of this 
Valley, there was a deep Cavern, the Aye. 
nue to which was in a manner fortified by 
vaſt Precipices. The Ivy which covered it 
round, clung abour the young Trees, and 
by rheir aſſiſtance, made a ſhifc to climb uy 
_ ar-ſomediſtance from rhe ground. Saffron 
grew naturally in the place, accompanied 
with Zacinths, and ſeyecral other Flowers of 
different Colours, which refreſh'd the Sight, 
and perfiim'd the Air. This was not all, for 
abundance of Laurel-Trees adorncd this 
Beautiful Spot, whoſe Leaves always preſer- 
ved-an agreeable Verdure ; and the Vines, 
which bending under the unru:y weight of 
their Bunches, grew ar the entrance of the 
Cave, were living Teſtimonies of 4talanta's 
Care and Diligence. In ſhorr, that nothing 
might be wanting to ſct it off, a Strcam of 
:clear and cold Warer ( for {o both the Taſt 
and Touch found it ro be ) perperually guſtd 
from the adjoyning Rock ; and this conltant 
. Watcring was ſo auvantageous.to the Trees 
.and Plants, rhat ir ſeem'd to Combat with 
the Earth, whether of them moſt contributed 
- to their Growth and Preferyation. 


oo 1 Thus 
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- Thus this Place was equally ro be admire® 
W for irs Charms, and Solitude ;- and as 'the 
x of WF Beaucy of it ſufficiently diſcover'd the Judg- 
ment, ſo irs Culture ſhew'd the great Indu- 
firy of our Virgin. The Skins. of Wild 
Beaſts which ſhe took in Hunting, ſerv'd her 
inſtead of a Bed; their Fleſh was her Nouriſh» 
ment, and Water was her conſtant Drink. 
Her Habit was without Coſt and Artifice, 
very little differing from that of Diana, whom 
ſhe ſaid ſhe was: deſirous ro imitate in that 
particular, no, leſs than in her Relojution ro. 
preſerve her Virginiry inviolable. _ 
+ Nature had fo firced her for Running, that 
n0 Beaſt was ſwift enough to over-run: her, 
| and the Men that iay in wait to ſurprize her,. 
l- WF werenot able to come near her, when once: 
5, if ſhe berook her ſelf ro flight. 
of i Nor only choſe thar beheld her, became 
ie paſſionately in Love with her, but likewiſe 
'S I thoſe that heard whar publick Fame had re- 
& I ported of her. If ir wou'd nat be tireſom to 
f FF the. Reader, 1 would defcribe her Beauty ; 
t but how ſhould rhat be rircſome ro him, 
d If which contributes ſo much to che embellith- 
ment of the Story ? 
) 
| 


Ever from her Infancy ſhe ſurpaſs'd the 
reſt of her Sex in Tallnc(s, and among all the 
young Virgins thenin Peleponneſus, there was 
none that cou'd diſpute the prize of Beauty 
With her. Her Countenance was Mal- 
culine and Auſtere, as well by rcaſqn of her * 

| Aaz3 Savage 


\ 
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Savage Education, as thole rough and hyj. 
ſterous Exerciſes that perpetually employ 
her in the Mountains, She had nothing o 
that ſoft Efteminate Air we find in thoſe tha 
are delicately brought up by their Mothers 
or Nurſes. She was Plump, but nor Cor: 
pulent or Fat, and her Hunting and Ading 
courſe of Life preſerv'd | her in a perfet 
Health. Her Hair was of a Light Yelloy, 
without any of. thoſe Artifices that other 
Women Practiſe, to which neither Painting 
nor TinQures contributed any thing. Natur 
alone had given it rhis Colour, and the 
Rays of the Sun had ſtamp'd ſo Beauriful 
Red vponher Cheeks, thar when one looked 

upon her — he would have thought 

ſhe had Bluſhed Whar Fiower in the Uni. 
verle is half ſo Pretty and Agrecable, as a 
Charming young Maids when ſhe Bluſhes out 
of a Modeit Innocence? 

Two Qualities mer together in her, which 
created Altoniſhment, that is, her income 
2-=e0d are? £ and the power of making 

{elf Fear'd. No Man of a mcan cow- 
ardly Spirit, after he had ſeen her, could 
fallin Loye with her; nay, he durſt not fo 
muci as look ſtedfaſtly upon her; ſo much 
did the Luſtre of her Beauty dazic the Eycs 
of thoſe thar fixed theirs on her. 

Several things contribured ro make 
her Admired, eſpecially the great Rarity 
ſceing her: After her way of Living it Wa 

| no 
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go cafie matter to have a Sight of her, fot 
whenever ſhe was ſeen, 'twas on the {ſudden 
and unawares, either « hen ſhe was puriuing 
Wild Beaſts, or elſe defending her felf 
from them ; and paſſing by with incredible 
ſwiftneſs, ſhe Darted like a Star, or rather 
like a flaſh of Lightning, till ſhe was im- 
mediately loſt among the Oaks and Shrubs, 
or ſome thick and dark Coverts in the Mioun- 


| tains 


- One Day, Two young Men of the Neigh- 
bouring Country, whole Names were /ryleus 
and Rhzcus, deſcended from the Centaxrs, 
came to beat up her Quarters in the midit of 
the Night ; a pairof bold hardy Lovers, who 
had [nfolence enough to underrake any thi 

in the Rage and Tranſport of their Paſit- 
ON. 

To pur this Deſign in execution, they net- 
ther employ'd Muticians, nor uſed any of 
thoſe ſofc engaging ways that are practis d »y 

ung Men in Cities 6pon the like occaſion; 


0 
#6<4.2op lighred Torches that were enough 


atthat time of Night to frighten a multitude 
of People, but much more a raw unexperi- 
encd lonely Virgin. 

Having therefore newly broke down, and 
folded about them the Branches of a Pine- 
Tree newly tore off, they cover'd themlelves 
with theſe Branches, as it it were wich a Gar- 
land, and in this Noble Equipage ler ſeveral 
Trees on the Mountain on tice, ana making 


Aa4 f a pcr- 
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a perpetual claſhing. with cheir Arms, theſ 
; well-bred Woocrs marched directly wwargg 
* Atalanta. | 
But their Deſigns were diſcover'd by oy 
Heroine, who had perceived the Fire fron 
her Caye, and by that means knew why 
they were that intended her this Viſit, She 
was - not in the leaſt affrighted at the matter 
bur drew her Bow, and ſhot an Arrow a 
them, which hir rhe firſt ſo effeQually, thy 
down he fell to the ground, | 
With this the Second, nor any more like 
a Lover, but as a Declared Encmy, advan- 
ced towards her, as well ro Revenge his Bro. 
' ther's Death, as ro Gratifie his own Deſires; 
bur he was prevented in his Intentions by 
anorher Arrow, which mortally wounded 
him, and deterr'd all others from atrempt- 
10g an Outrage of chat nature. 


CHAP L 
Of the True and Falſe Beauty of 
Writings. | 


F the da which all Men naturally have 

of the True Beaury in the Writings of 
Authors, were not off%cog by the greagnum- 
ber of falſe Critics, we ſhou!d not have fo 
many 
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many various Opinions abour their Merir. 
For this Zara would be a certain Rule for eve- 
one to follow ; unleſs he reſolved to ex- 
himſelf ro the Univerſal Cenſure of 


Mankind, who would eaſily diſcover, when . 


they were out of the way. 
1 will not here enquire into the Cauſes 
that have ſo Univerſally Debauched our Pa- 


lars. Some of them are General, and have y 


ſo ſtrangely extinguithr the Light of che 


- Underſtanding, in every thing almoſt, which 


is not the 'Objcct of our Senles, that there 
are infinite Errors ſcatter'd in all Sciences, 
even in thoſe that' pretend ro Define Good 
and Evil. , = 

There | are likewiſe - particular Cauſes 
which arc apr of themſelves to hinder us from 
diſcerning the True. or falſe Beauty of Wri- 
tings, when our Reaſon would be otherwiſe 


| Juſt, Exact and Clear. 


The moſt common is Precipitation : For 


' every one flatters himſelf that he is capable 


to Judge, either through Pride not to be 
thought Ignorant; or through AfﬀeCion and 
Hatred, according as he is engaged in any 
Party ; or through Imitation, neither Judg- 
ing for or againſt, but only as he has heard 
the World talk ; or in fine, through Caprice, 
Chance, Paſſion and Humour, which 1s toa 
often {cen in Perſons of Quality, who think 
their Rank Eatitles them to {er up for Judges. 


But 
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But whatever thele Caules arc, eirhes 
General or Particular, the variety of Opi 
nions is too evident for us to doubt, that 
we don't Judge upon the ſame 7, o 

by the ſame Rule, tho' nothing be morecer. 
rain that*there is one. 

To form this in the Mind, Rhetoric and 
Poetry, and the Art of Writing Hiſtory have 

s chicfly employ'd their Labour : Butthe more 
Rules haye been laid down, the more they 
ſeem to be negleted. And 'tis a wonder that 
the beſt Maſters in the World, as . Ariſal, 
Cicero, Horace, Quintilian, &c. ſhould have {6 
few perfe Followers. : 

It appears then, that we ought to forſake 
the common way of Preacpts, and leck elle- 
where for ſure and immutable Rules, cither 
to Write well, or to Judge well of the Me- 
rit of Authors. _- 

To give ones ſelf a Juſt and Exact as, | 
think ir would be neceſſary in the Firſt 
place to examine any Book, with ſome other, 
which has acquired an Univerſal Approba- 
e10n, : 

Malherbe in the late Reign, excelled in the 
Beauty of his Ozes, and they preſerve to this 
very Day the ſame Charms to their Judici- 

| ous Readers. So then, when you Read any 
 Encomiaſtic Ode, upon the Praiſe of our Mo- 
narch, compare the Stile of it, with that of 
 Malherbe, and according as you find 'em agree, 

ſo you may venture to paſs your Judgment 
ut 
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Buc then the Piece you compare it to 
muſt be of an cſtabliſh'd Repurcacion, and 
ſuch 2one roo, as in all-probability is like to 


| continue ſo. We have ſcen ſeycral Authors 


come out with great Applauſe, bur ir only. 


continued a few Ycars : During which, the 


Prepolleſſion of the Reader, and the Partiali- 
ry of their Friends, gave 'em a thort liv'd 
Reputation. | 

We have but very few True Models: 


Veiture himſelf is none, and much leſs Bal- 


z46, The Facerious manner of Yoiture, and 
the Flighrs of Ba/zac, have both an Aﬀeca- 


tion which naturally diſpleaſes ; the one en- 


deavours to be agreeable, and make us 
Laugh,wharever Humour we are in; theother 
would make himſelf Admir'd and Eſteem'd 
forthe Pompothis Expreiſion, and the Extra- 
vapance of his Thoughts. The Two Letters 
Addreſſed. o * Montficur de +» Written by 
Vivonne, imitating both their Monſicur Beileas 


£5 Hs _ in whoſe Works 
manners of Writing, arc an cx ering 6 


cellent Saryr on their Stile,and found at the end 


fully difcover the Vanity of of tus Sam. 
thele Twg, Authors, who were ſo Famous 


4a the laſt Ape. 


A Man may foretell, without pretending 
to the Gifc of Prophecy, that this will be 
the Fare of a certain Aurhor, who purloins 
the Ladies Chamber-Talk, and Convercſati- 
onsof gallantry to fillup his works with;them 


who beiicyÞ$ tha all the Beauty of a Book 
cho* 
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tho” rhe Subject ſhould be the Life of a Saint, 
_ conſiſts in uſing ſome new Term, or modiſh 
Expreſſion; and is very. well fatisfied with 
himſelf, when the Period which pretends 
neither to Depth nor Solidiry, has an agree- 
able Cadence. = i 
"Bur to make no more of theſe Offenſive 
PrediQtions of the Living, let us examin the 
Dead. S:neca, as all the World knows, is 
full of nothing bur Points, Antithelis's and 
Paradoxes. He ſurprized his Age with the 
Arrogance of his Deciſions; and ſome Per- 
ſons yer alive ſer him up for a Pattern of 
Eloquence : But they muſt Write very [I 
that imitare him, and may take it for Grant- 
ed that they will diſguſt thoſe Readers, that 
have any Taſte or Reliſh. 

*This 1s not the Language of Nature,which 
is always ſimple and unatieQed: Whatever 
requiresa continual Attention diſpleaſes us, 
becauſe 'tis roo great an Expence for the ge- 
nerality of Mankind to bear. There 1s a 
Force and Weakneſs in all Men whatever, 
which fantaſtical Mixture makes us naturally 
conclude thoſe Works to. be diſggrecable, 
that require too intenfe Thinking ro com- 

- prehend 'em ; as well 'as thoſe-that -are 1o 
much below us, that they deferve nor the 
lealt Regard. As | have alrcady obſerved, 
few Authors have written fo well as to de- 
ſerve to be (er up for Models.. V Ve have 
Homer and Yirzil indeed for Herdftk Poctry. 
1 t1orace 
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Horace is 2 perfect Original in his Satyrs, 
Epiſtles, and Familiar Diſcourſes. I have 
nor the ſame Opinion of his Odes, and' per- 
haps 1 might ſay ſomething diſreſpeAful of 
them , if che Excellency of ſome. of 'em did 
not oblige me ro hold my peace. If the Au. 
thor * of the long Comments . , - b- ns 

upon him, diſlikes my Opint- means Monſicer 
on, that I may not wholly in- 2. * 


cur his diſpleaſure, I own that thoſe of An: 
| creo are more Lively, more Sweet, more 


iafinuating, and conſequently more perfet. 

But co return to our own Authors: Corneille 
and Racinc have performed Adniirably well in 
Tragedy; nevertheleſs it wereto be wiſhr, thac 


| the cleaneſs of Expreſlion in Corneille equall'd 
the Variety, and abundant Fertility of his 


Thoughts. Few Authors can arriye to ſuch 
apitchas to repreſent ſo many different Cha- 
racers, to invent ſo many Intrigues, and 
make ſo many Perſonsreaſon with that Con- 


-nexion and Solidity. We are intereſted in 


the very Action, which he only repreſenes, 
and pals immediately from the Figure to the 
Reality. 


* Wehecar Auzaſins ſpeak in Cinne; And we 
| beliold the Cid in rhac Firſt Tragedy of his, 


which made ſo great a noiſe in Court and 
City, and gave us an carly Specimen ofwhar 
might be expected from him in his Matures 
Years : All the miſchief is, that the copioul- 
neſs of his Subject, which he never fails to 

exhauſt 
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exhauſt, his vaſt Imagination, and his iney. 
havuſtible Genius, now and then makes his 
Expreſſion dark and confuſed, as if it were 
impoſlible tro be Profound and Solid, yer 
clear enough at the ſame time to be under 
ſtood. Bur for all theſe Faults, Authors 
of his Repuration may paſs for very good 
Models. If I were _ to give my po» 
ſitive Judgment, which of cheſ='Two 1 would 
chuſe ro Copy after, in caſe I were to write 
for the Theatre; my Anſwer ſhould be, 7ha 
it s more difficult to follow the former, aud 
avore ſure to imitate the latter. 

So much ſhall ſuffice upon this Firſt Head, 
for 1 do not think it neceſlary to dwell loops 
er upon it. £ 

All I ſhall add at preſent is ; That inſtead 
of asking your {elf, would Yirgil have &- 

eſs'd himſelf after chis manner > Arc Mb 

b's Excelletix Oes written in ſuch a ſtrain} 


Or did Corneill-, -or Moliere draw to- their 
Theatres, both the Court and the whole King» 
dom by Writing fo? Ask your ſelf, Is there 
any Method more confus'd, than that 
this Work 2 Can any ms, 6 be laid worle, 


or any Expreſſions be more Lame and Faulty? 
In fine, Is there any imitation more low and 
{crvile than that of this Book 2 

- 'Tis a common Fault with our Writers, 
that they become very bad Copiers of very 
good Originals. We ought to take a great 
deal of Care that we fall notinto the "_ 

| ca 
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ical Deſign of rhat Painter, who being to 
Draw the Picture of ZZl:na, whom he de» 
ſign'd to repreſent perfectly Beaurequs, re» 
ſolved to give her all the Graces, that he had 


heard commended in the. faireſt Perſons. 


Thus he changed her Lips iaco Coral, her 
Checks into Roſes, her Eyes into Suns, and 
unskilfully joining 'em rogether, made a 
Figure like that which Zorace deſcribes in 


2 mind ' to make himſelf Merry. But Au- 
thorsare aſcrious People ; they are Careful of 
their Reputation, and Copy with Gravity. 

_. Burin ſhort lec an Author have never ſo 
good an Opinion of himſelf, risan caſie matter 
tomortifie his Pride, ( which People of that 
ſtamp can ſeldont conceal,) by defying him 
to write worſe upon the ſame SubjeA. Now 
whenever our Advice is asked, we ought to 
ive it with the utmoſt Sincerity, tho ir may 
e call'd ill Manners, ad freely ro Condemn 


| the fond Obſtinacy ofrthoſe Scriblers, who ne» 


ver Read bur to court your Applauſe, and not 

hear ne Gena, tho? *ris never ſo Juſtand 
Ccalonable. 

" Nevertheleſs, becauſe the Stile is Plain 

and Unaffeted, we ought not therefore to 


think ir flat or mean. Simplicity is the per- 


kion of every Work,and if I might ſoexpreſs 
my (elf, 'tis an Ornament even to Beauty it- | 
ſelf, Ziorace gives us this Advice, when he 
weunld ous Diction appear ſo Natural, that 

> ppon 
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| jupon Reading ir, any ordinary Man woyll 
udge it very eafiero ſpeak the ſame things,thg Mi 
after he has. made the Experiment, and duy Mo 
contider'd of the Matter, he will be convince] 
| how difficult ir is co write ſo Happily, W 

Truth never changes. Falfity imitate, Ma 

Truth in every thing: We always find on i 

the Laſt, if we have recourſe to the Firſt; M 
| bur are often cheared if we are nor very care- 
ful ro diſcover the Impoſture. When we 
follow Reaſon with ſteadineſs, and come 
once to Think Aptly, and Expreſs our 
Thoughts Juſtly, 'tis impoſlible that the 
Reader ſhould not be mov'd, becauſeall Men 
have a natural Propenſicy co Truth : $q that 
what is really falſe can pleaſe no longer 
than we are dazled with the appearance of 
Truth, under which it venrures abroad. 

So then, if the Expreſſion be mean, itwill 
ſoon preſent a great number of the like to 
your Mind : Burt if it be ſimple, do what 
you will it will pleaſe you, and extort' a 
Confeſſion from you., that it is the fineſt 
thing you ever ſaw, unleſs your Wir or your 
Expcrience inthe Art of Writing be Superior 
ro that of the: Author. For this Simplicity has 
different degrees of Perfection, as well as 
every thing elſe. | | 
| Bur if we deſign to profit by what 
we have already laid down, we ought 
to know the DefeRs that are to be found in 
the moſt perfect Authors : For it is not MY 


'3 b inſtru ordinary Perfo 
Remarks fot” the. nrert: 


| igſk. is, Thar we CES ts be: 
Mofour: gh, 10r-Car 


| #fa We -— " «9/5 1. WCE 
Toa tris Taſte of. ln this pompous 
g Nothings has ben hiſg'd. 


he:Learned Men of the laſt 


Age; 1-into*this' vein by Reading 
the _ | Feke Ancients, thought, their Stile 
"W; s Adorn'd and ſeroffby Metaphors ; Thus 
Wh tt, "theie Eloquence was as fantaſtical 
thejrſqther, Opinions, ' ©: 

yy f *T Ui ﬀar.. profound . Darkneſs, FT hevoiry 
Whaepoing Ages were"ina manner lull'd 


nto vaniſh, we away all on the 
' Gidden, 'and our'] udgments vere not fufft- 
*ei8r uy enlighten' d, to know whigh was the 
[= way. to takes oy 
Figurative and Metaphorical 
aprefionsarcy our of date, frotn rhe vyery- 
Diu en ei, "Un hat NT rodiſcern more clear- 
| hoy '\ ' app to expreſs our felves: it 
je: E French, Genius which. is Lively, Nas 
gh d Plain, cannot endure theſe " Lan 
IÞ, Artificial and perplexed Diſcdurs 
Meferrhcleſs, we ftill * That is, whirerhe 


Ter Metaphors are Natu- 
fezaphors, _ th Teas 


P = . ide, Fey may beſafes 
py and Lovey: tC wploy'd in yur An- 


Rf: ; Opin on. 
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jupon Reading ir, any ordinary Man woy!f 
udge it very eafieto ſpeak the lame things,ths 
| after he has made the Experiment, and duly 
cont;der'd of the Matter, he will be convince 
| how difficult ir is ro write fo Happily, 

Truth never changes. Fallity imitate 
Truth in every thing: We always find out 
che Laſt, if we have recourſe to the Firſ; 
bur are ofren chearcd if we are nor very cate: 
| ful co diſcover the Impolture. When we 
| follow Reaſon with ſtcadincfs, and come 
once to Think Aptly, and Expreſs our 
Thoughts Juſtly, 'tis impotlible that the 
Reader ſhould not be mov'd, becauſe all Men 
have a natural Propenſity co Truth : $y that 
what is really faile can pleaſe no longer 
than we are dazled wich the appearance of 
Truth, under which it ventures abroad. | 

So then, if the Expreſſion be mean, it will 
ſoon preſent a great number of rhe like to. 
your Mind: Bur if it be ſimple, do what 
you will it will pleaſe you, and extotrt a 
Confellion from you., that ir is the fineſt 
thing you ever ſaw, unleſs your Wit or your 
Expcrience in the Art of Writing be Superior 
ro that of the: Author. For this Simplicity has 
diflcrent degrees of Perfection, as well as 
every thing elle. 

But if we' deſign to profit by what 
we have already laid down, we ought 
to know the DefeRs that are to be found in 
rhe molt perfet Authors : For it is not MY 
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heb n hereto inſtruct ordinary Perſons, bur 
nh ſome Remarks fot .the Encettainment 
of the Curious, 
| ; The Firſt is, That we nal riot to be. 
faviſh of our Metaphors, nor carry them 
0 far : We are very much wean'd from 
m in this Age; and ſince the World has 
20t.a true Taſte of Eloquence, this pompous 
4p of glittering Nothings has been hiſg'd 
the Stage. The Learned Men of the laſt 
age, who fell inro this vein by Reading 
fame of the Ancients, thought their Stile 
was Adorn'd and fer offby Meraphors ; Thus 
n io ſhort, their Eloquence was as fantaſtical 
c I as their ocher Opinions. 
: i _When that profound Darkneſs,” whetein 
e foregoing Ages were ina manner lull'd 
, began to vaniſh, we awak'd all on the 
ſudden, and our Judgments were not fufft- 
WF cently enlighren'd, ro know which was the 
beſt way, to take. 
©The uſe of Figurative and Metaphorical 
Expreſſions grew our of date, from the very 
oment, that we begun rodiſcern more clcar- 
ly how we ought to expreſs our ſelves. 
The French Genius which is Lively, Na- 
; oo" Plain, cannor endure theſe Lan- 
guſhing, Artificial and perplexed Diſcours 
lis © Nevertheleſs, we ſtill * 76a: is, wherethe 
retain ; Metaphors, and eegh EI 
are not diſpleaſed ro {ee * ers belofe. 


Fames in "Anger and Love; t employ'd in pur Ax- 
chor's Opin 08. 
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but theſe Expreſſions are become proper and 
literal, and can deccjve no body. 
The Second Remark is ; Thar *tis an in. 
ſufferable Faulr to paſs from a Meraphor we 
have begun with, to a new one, and fþ to 
connect Images, which have no Agreement 
with one another. When a Man taks! 
care to Write well, he knows how to conti- 
nue,and carry on the ſame 7a; *I pity hin, 
Z: lays the Author of the * Chz 
fees « ** raters, *1 give him for loſt, he! 
Be *is calt away. We ought; 
©{tecer our courſe otherwile,if we intend to ar | 
* rive at the delighrſome Port of Felicity. 
You fee he mixes nothing that is Foreign 
with the Firſt Image he choſe to exprels the | 
Thoughts of a Rich Man. upon the Condu@ 
of a Philoſopher. The latter is repreſent: : 
ed as it were at Sea, The Rich Mat 
foreſces that he will be Ship-wrack'd. tk: 
thinks he is out of his way. He judes! 
thar he ſteers his courſe amiſs, and that he? 
will never amiveat the Port of Happinels 
There is not one term in all this, which is 
not Ally'd with the reſt. Now this Author: 
had committed an unpardonable Solccifm, it} 
after all theſe Metaphors borrowed from Na+! 
vigation, he had ſaid, /t i not thus that 4 
Man owug ht to bear up againſt the Wind, and twld 
bis Fortune. , This new Image of Building, 
joyn'd to thole raken from the Sea, which 
weng before, would haye ſpoiled all ; whe 
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as it being all of a piece, che Diſcourle iS 
clear and eafſic. | 
Fhe Third Remark is not much different 
 fomthis,and teaches us never to pals fromone 
xſon to another in the ſame Period. The © 
ſame Obſervation will hold.good as ro the 
'Numbers, and what the Grammariars call 
| Moods and Texſes of Yerbs. 
oF will give an Example of this, out of an 
Author who is extreamly Regular in his Me- 
| thod and Stile. Al Zuman Things, ſays this 
Þxcellent Writer, are of no/o»g Duration. He 
thould have {topr here, bur he 'was reſolved 
"to carry on his Period: So he adds, And 
| ths perpetual Motion of. Creatures. ( You may 
W here take notice that he paſſes from a ſub- 
Q jt indefinire, All Human Things, to one 
'- WF which is determin'd ; And this perpegual Mo- 
Wow of Creatures, which are only connetted 
by the Conjunction, and not at all by rhe 
venle.) He comftinues, which ſucceed one an- 
8 ( This adds an Image altogerher un- 
neceſſary, fince it was ſufhciently hinted be- 
foreby the Defect of Duration, and the Per- 
Pperual Motion ) render as it were 4 Conti» 
. nual Homage to the Immutatility of G O D, 


"3 #0 alone is always the ſame. 1 lay, that 
4 > ie { :Long-Tail'd Periods are always 
i  *tatricace , [Confuſed , and Supettlous ; 


-and thac this is the Stile, not of an Orator, 


! WM bur a Declaimer. 
= Bb: _A\ 
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All this might have been expreſſed as fl. 
lows : All Human things are of no long Dus 
tion, and render as it were 4 continual Homys 
to the Immutability of GOD. Some I knoy, | 
are ſo extreamly nice, that they will not al. 
low a Man to joyn an Affirmative Props | 
tion ſo cloſe with a Negative. - 

I ſay nothing of the Homage that Motion 
renders to Immutability, ſince it ſignifies no 
thing to my 0 '1 

Bur to quit this Digreſſion, if our cxadtelt | 
Authors fall under theſe Faults, how can tho | 
of a lower Claſs eſcape them ? They willCen- 
{ure theſe Remarks perhaps as too ſevere, be- 
cauſe they know, they are nor able to Write 
up to them. All I can do jn their Fayour 
is to propole no more of 'em. 

-Ar prgfſent we wholly amuſe our ſelves MW 
with Obfervations upon our Tongue, and | 
the heighth of our Criticiſm is barely toc | 
amine, If a Term be welk us'd, and how'! 
| long it has been in Vogue; Bur tell me, I 
beſeech you, may we not carry our Enqui- 
ries much farther. -Can a Book be ſaid to be. 
PerfeA, when chere is nothing good in it but | 
the Language ? If this is your Opinion, 'tis | 


an ecaſie matrer ro content you ; bur a great M 


many Men are more difficult, becauſe they 'W- 
have a nicer Palate. 71 


CHAP. 


CHAP. Il. 
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| Was as formerly too Indulgent, and now 
perhaps [ am too ſevere- In the/heatof 
| Fa ag the Firſt Tranſports of Paſſion, 
-» Wl we are ſtrangers to the diſcreet Coldneſs of 
W ofa more advanced Age. We are' pleaſed 
' tofind thoſe Authors, who have been admi-- 
red boch by the Ancients and Moderns, 
{ Guilty of the ſame Follies, ro which our 
| Jaclinations lead us. 
{The Licentious Effrontery of Pereniur's o 
Frile, does not then ſhock. our Nature, -nor 
offend our Modeſty : And as if there was 
"not obſcenity enough. in his Fragments, we 
Regret the loſs of what is wanting with as' 
lively. a Concern, as if we had loſt the on- 
ly Book that could preſerve Decency, and 
good Manners in the World. 
| , Perhaps I make theſe Reflections * Ga 
What of the lateſt; bur it uſually hap- 


; pens, when we have arrived at our Journeys 
end, and come totalk of our Travels, that 
then, and only then we perceive we went out 
of our —_ 


Bb 3 . This 
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This is one ſort of going out of our way 
and 1 don't know whether there can bez 
groſſcr, than to Treat all ones Contempe- 
raries, nay, all thoſe that ſhall come afiee. 
us, With bare-faccd Ribbaldry, This can 
proceed from nothing but Tgnorance, Such | 
Writers don'tKiow,i at leaft rhey don't con- 
d ſider that there is a ſecret Pride in the bot 
tom-of our Youls,' .which makes us look WM 
upon _['too. licentiopus;; a . Converſation, to 
proceed fropp,a want of ReſpeRt. Tothis 
Pride we are obliged, that thoſe ſplendid WM 
Names. of ;Gloxy, Decency, and Common MW 
Cixiliry arcftill preſerved. © © - |. 
But -tho' Pride were ſilent, and a way MW 
were fpund. opt to make it hold its peace, 
( which I confeſs wou'd be a difficult matter) - 
yet. V.ytue would notthold her Tongue ; She 
is.nqt yet lo utterly abandoned by Mankind, 
bur, chax they, ſtill; pay a great Reſpect and | 
.encration to:her. The Madeſty of one i 
whole; Sex will be always Armed in her De- 
tence; and the greateſt part of. the Imploy* 
rgents of the Men arc only for her {ake. 
Pleafure it ſelf, 1 ſpeak of lawful and in 
diftcrenr.Plcaſure, ditcredits every Man that 
toJlows it to Exceſs, or procures it for ano- 
ther. . And therefore, -.I know na Satyr, it- 
| ad in one word, moxe ſtabbing, than 
[| - Thar of being cafled, The Comproter of Nere's * 
| Pleaſures. Es 
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Since I Declare ſo freely againit my ſelf, 

by retracting what I. have formerly {aid in 

\ fayour of Petronins; no one can expect that I 
ſhould ſpare the Raillery of Cicero in his Ora- 


tion for Cz1iws. 
Tis true , this celebrated Maſtcr of Elo- 


"quence was brought upin Buſineſs, and knew 
| te World; I own that he raiſed himlelt b 
- his Merit "much above his Birth ; and that 
0 WW he was not inferior in Dignity to Pompey and 
s WH Ce/ar.. 
\ Bur certainly he forgot himfelf, when he 
W far indulged his -natural Propenfity to 
Radllery,as toReproach in full Senate, Clodia, 
\ for making her younger SAGE Lie-with her, 
Propter Notturnos queſdam metns.. : A Man fees 
eaſily through the cquivocationz bur I won- 
der chat ſo great a Man ſhould tax Celins with 
 foabominable a Crime only by way of Irony, 
if he believed it ro be true; or that he ſhould 
ake the Liberty to acculc him of it, if he 


believed it nor. 
It were to bc wiſhed, that what has been 


| always rhought ro be the Effential Ingredi 
ent 'of Orators, were likewiſe required ins 
al t Authors, not excepting the Poets. 


Wo Lon'im Oratorem eſſe oportet. 


We have enormouſly ſinnd againſt this 
Precept in our Language. Moſt of our Oid 


French-Pocts were guilty of Writing ob'cenc'y. 
| Bb 4 Deſp- 
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Deſportes particularly fell into this Vein, with 
inſupportable: Impudence and Freedom. 

But fince Foiture, who had a retined Ge. 
nius, and converſed with the Politeſk Com-: 
pany, carefully ſhunn'd this ſordid way of 

Writing, . the Theatre it ſelf has no longer. 
ſuffer'd it. Nay,” this Liberty is no longer eq-; 
dured, even in the moſt familiar Conyerſz 

rions; and ifour Ape is notChaſter than the:! 
former ones ; at leaſt it knows how to man-. 


age a fairer outſide, and to make an ap: 


pearance of Virtue, 
; Our niceneſs goes further than this ; far 


we cannot now adays ſuffer a Man to.de- | 


ſcribe any Object thar is apt to leave an ill 
Zaca behind it. All the favour we allow 
Sick Perton, is to tell us his Indiſpolition, 
 Weſuppoſe it ſome eaſe to him under - his 
Hineſs co find us hearken to him with 3 


little Attention : Bur this complaiſance which _ 


we thew to the Infirmity, is nq excuſe for 

the Man; eſpecially if he deſcends into too 

long a Relation of particulars. 

. Exceptic be upon this/occaſion,'tis impoſſible 
- todeſcribe ſuch things, for which we have a 

natural averſion; without offending the Come 


pany ; However, this has beenthe Faulrof mas. ! 
ny Authors. Buchanan has deſcribed a Dream. | 
withall the luſcious Figures of Eloquence. | 


St. Amant © has 'Painted (everal Scenes of 
Lewdnels. with all the Simplicity peculiar 
ro his Stile; but upon ſuch Subjects, both 

To » Eloquence 
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Floguence and Simplicity are unſcalonably 
beflow'd. 

ofo return to Cicero, who can excule this 

ul, when he was declaiming againſt 

inthe Preſence of the Senate, for deſcri- 

hit Winlo lively a manner the molt Beaſtly 

- mſtances of Drunkenneſs> This deſcri- 

15s filled - with ſeveral particulars, 

juſt needs be very nauſcous and diſa- 


gulls might have beſtowed another 
FEpither on the Annals of Yoluf1zs, than that 
of Cacata Charta. A Poet, who pretended to 
Puricy y. of Stile, aboye all others, ought to 
| We abſtained: from ſo groſs and ſo unde- 
Iaat a Metaphor. 
'. Martial went out of, the! way ro commend 
« cleanlineſs of his M ſtreſſes Lap-Dog, 
Tet for all that has fall'n into an indecent 
ſon, . 
Mb - = Guwuttapallia nec fefellit ulla, 
; be been better to have ſaid nothing at 


Fo q < in their Morals. © The Ages they 
is [ec $a, how fine ſoever we may repreſent 
þ- km, were ſo groſly ignorant of what tlie 
; _ 3.of truc Decency require fromus, that 
" have not produced one Author, who 
{. Bas S lrred them with exaQnels. 

7? "Y ut, while you endeavour to avoid this 


» take care you don't fall into another, 
very 
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very common in our days. Paſſions and 
Vices are deſcribed to us in ſuch lovely Co- 
Jours, even in the Pulpit, thar we can hard. 
ly perceive what Deformity there is in them. 
Theſe Gentlemen know ſo well how to con- 
ceal the Deformity and pernicious Effecs of 
Vice, that they ſhew no more of it to ns; 
than what ſuirs with the weakneſs and frail. 
ry of our Hearts. a WM 


We ſhould be too much ſtartled to behold, 
Impiety, barc-faced, and roo much Humbled, 
if we were brought to a ſevere Examination 
of our own Vices. No one by his good Will 
wou'd draw down upon himlelf the Venge- 
ance of Heaven; no one has a mind to be ri. 
diculous. But to be frail, ro be ſubje@ to In- 


firmities, this is no more than bcing Born 
Men; and who is ir thar thinks he oughr to 
be aſhamed of his Birth, or of his Deſtiny? 
I ſhould therefore prefer a deſcription | 
which faithfully repreſents things, to rhoſe 
flattering Pictures, which fortifie Men in 
Fein falſe Opinions, or in their uſual Diſor- 
ders. | 
However,  wou'd not have you follow 
Juvenal's ſteps, or aſſume the Liberty as he. 
has done, to make the grollicſt Repreſenta- 
tions of the moſt beaſtly Vices : In vain dorh 
an Author ſo abominably Licentioas and 
Impudent, perſuade me to hare the Brutali- 
tics of Meſſalina. 1 hate him more than I do 


her; and the Lewdneſs of his Wit, which Y 
| 0 
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7 080 rouly diſplay'd in che boldneſs of 
: Expreſſion, ſcandalizes me infinicely more, 
hg miſcarriages of the moſt abandon'd 
dates, who arc blindly 'Tranſported by 
- &P: Paſſions. 
| 0-1 ove* his Tranſlator ch. F. Tarteron 
arch him - He has taken great eareto 
che | innocence of his Stile in ſuch ill 
; He has left outnothing in his Aus 
thor; © what hinders him from being Read 
vich-ſa Wcy, Bur asjfor his generous Indigna- 
b jot ae Vices of Rome, his Fire, his Viva- 
,.nay, even his Declamatory manner, 
'whichwas the truc Character of Juvenal; all 
tis he has preſerved entire. And let it never 
Þ fd cha Satyr, diveſted of theſe Liber- 
Mk leſs agreeable ; for* ris certain, that the 
WRaillery makes up the whole Entertain- 
us tin this ſort of Poetry; and that on the 
La 5 fide, groſsnels of Expreſſion and 
ng phe, mult needs diſpleaſe a Reader of 
oy pPclicacy cacy. This is ſufficiently. juſtified. 
Example of Monſieur ,,,, ,- 
F" De reaux ; For do we Read rr is Eng- 
© * the Ancients with great- and _— 
C) ——— And yer can *****/ Botleau: 


one be more Severe and Reſerved than 

« Muſe always Chaſte, and always Mo- 

= «0 v1 099 and condemns Vice after the 
| Mme manner that Virtue uſes to do, I mcan 
b y [irs irs Brighcneſ and Vehemence. We ſhould 
þ12 ſtretch 
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ſtretch the Matter too far, and be over {c. 
vere to ſay _ —_ _— to have 
©: . . | let alone the paſiage of. * li Ne! 
St pel8e 0 wew. «What be fays in that 
Ia Neveu devant reſpe&t is fo ſhorr, that he de- 
ſm marriage, a de (erves to be exeuſed, if it be; 
fois ox public vends, 4 faule; and if not, we muſt 
OO acknowledge that he hag 
ſhewn us how a Man may ſpeak ſometimes! 
of ſuch 2 Perſon, provided he obſerves the 
remperament of this Author, and yer neyer 


infringe the Rules of Decency. 


But Lacretivs neglefts this Conduct woſt 
*7 zu; 77, Thamefully at the endof one of | 
2” his * Books: A Man muſtc er 
rainly have his Veins fired with Luſt," 
a Burning /Ztxa in his Soul ; or, to leave. 
off theſe Tragical Expreſſions; A Man” 
muſt: be a Mad-Man, as in effe& Lycretivs . 
was, to tire his Reader with a long deſcris* 
tion of the moſt extravagant . and naſty: 
circumſtances, that attend the Dreams and” 

Illuſions of a young Man. 


The more I think of this paſſage, the leſs. 
Reaſon I find why Pcople are generally fo. 
fond of this violent and imperious Authors. 
When he pretends to act the Serious Man and 
the Reaſoner, he's utterly loſt, and knows 
not what he ſays : Witneſs that Verſe which 
I have often heard ſo impertinently quoted. 

 Primws 
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ww *belmg ts Lu- 
Nhat is to ſay, Fear induced cretius, bar ## 
eats Believe, that there were $** 
cls, For if one ſhould ask him, Whar 
diced rhis- Fear > Would not he be obli- 
nd to Anſwer, 7he nataral Idea which Men 
ve of 4 Divinity? For Fear, like all other. 
ns; arc no otherwiſe raiſed in us, than 
by the Objets, which excite it by the 
telp'of the Imagination or Thought. 
' Burif I find in my*ſelf the /gca of a Divi- 
laity, before I ſind that Fear which I ought 
t have-for it, then this Fear is the Etiect, 
2nd not the cauſe of my thinking on it. A 
lan_aceds no grear penetration, or reach 


of Mir d ro make ſo obvious a diſcovery. 
Fife was minded to deſcend from this Gran- 
deur,which did not ſuit with his Talent, why, 


ymbſthe throw away fine Expreſſions ,to re- 


plenrimpertinent things,or why,inſiſt upon 
bemſo long; and not leave,til] he had quite 
Wbſted ir, ſo ridiculous a SubjeR, as that 
Fl the Dreams of Youth, which does no- 
ing, cven in the Day-time, that deſerves 
Meention ? | 
Fthis. is Beauty, or Delicacy, or Learn- 
WT heartily congratulate the Groſsneſs 
Wour Ape, which ccrtainly would never 
"ar fo great a freedom in any Author what- 


I wiſh 


«4 
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I wiſh with all my Heart I could excuſe, 
thar I{luſtrious Conful of Gaul, I mean 4y- 
ſonins, but in purſuance of my Deſign, I am 


forced in ſpite of my ſelf, to ſpeak of him, 
nay, and to ſpeak ill of him. What can be 
finer than his Congratulatory Oration to 
the Emperor, upon the occaſion of his Cons 
ſulſhip Pliny che younger would have envi. 
ed him this Compoſition. What can be more 
' ingenious, than. the Puniſhment of Cupid in 
che Elifian Fields, and thoſe Sufterings and i 
Reproaches which the Heroines made him Wi 
undergo, who had alP of them ſome cauſcto i 
complain of him 2 
He muſt, to the loſs of his Reputation, a- 
mule himſelf in that Imployment, which of 
all things in the World is moſt unworthy of 
a Learned Man: Judge how much time he. 
muſt throw away in picking up ſometimes a 
beginning of a Verſe in Yireil, fomerimcs an 
end; and racking all theſe differents parts to-., 
gether, in order to compole a poor. wretched | 
Cento, 7 . "4 
What ſhall I ay of thoſe Expreſſions of. 
Virgil, which tho' they are harmleſs and in- * 
offenſive as they lie ſeatter'd in him; yet as; 
Auſonins has managed and ſorted them, they-! 
are guilty of all the Obſcenity,thar rhe moR? 
defiled Imagination cay-think of! © 
 Canany thing be ſo fanraſtick as this Man 
was? He that was Author of a Grave and 
Solema Diſcourſe, which he gs 2 
| . Gill Blk 
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Wacor: He that was a Maſter of 

fi 3 and Learning , as his Books evi- 

y ſhew, notwithſtanding all this pro- 

bates bis Muſe, and Compoſes an infa- 

- Poem our of ſeveral ſcraps of Yerſes, 

_ finnocent in themſelves, 

fan may condemn theſe Indecencies, 

deſerving the Title .of a Moroſe; 

5: Ferſons can ſcarce ſpare Yirgil, for the 
y of AEncas and Dido in the Cave. 


9h pelancam, Dido, Dux & Trojanus, eand:m 
f | Deveniunt. 


, Nov.rc they more favourable to Flower, 
fr what paſſed between Juno and Fupiter, 
,por the We Olympus. 
wheſe Two Great and 1lluſtrious Authors 
Evoided a Thouſand Temptations, where 
yore Writers would certainly have Ship- 
Mmack'd their Credit. If Paris and clena 
ger in the Lias, "tis only to 
roach « one another. Calypſo, Circe, and rhe 
a in the Odjſſce ſay nothing thar offends 
Yode elty. Neither does Ulyſſes abuſe the 
, fone: of the Princeſs N:n/icaa. 
& that has a Soul truly Great, and No- 
Ea vaſt Genius, an Imagination clear 
@eomprehenſive, will never ſtoop and de- 
md to that meancls which I here Con- | 
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Of the Exactneſs of Reaſoning, 


"Hoſe Qualities, by which moſt Peo- 
ple ſeek to diſtinguiſh themſelves, are” 
commonly ſuch as they are nat Maſters of: 
'To praile a PerfeQtion, which of itſelf is 
valuable, is not a ſufficient Title for a Man 
to ground a Right of Propriety upon. 
Pride aſſumes to itſelf this ſpecious Title; 
bur there will be always a valt difference be- 
tween Eſteeming what deſerves to be fo, 
and actually polleſſing it. E 
Examples do not Authorize a Fault, and_ 
I wou'd not by my Good Will fall into one, 
altho' it be eaſe to obſerve, that the molt | 
celebrated Authors in the World, and thoſe.” 
that are juſtly valued for their Good Senle, 
have not been able ro exempt themſelves” 
from Errors , when. they came ro Defend 
and Maintain thoſe Opinions, which they 
had once eſpoulcd. _ 
Obſtinacy, rho? ir be that diſpoſition. of * 
Mind, which of all others is the moſt repug-.. 
nantto Reaſon, paiſed with thele Gentlemen, 
for a mark of Good Senſe ; and nothing cou'd. 
be more ambiguous or perplexing; than their 
Diſcourſes. The 
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b, Carteſian looks . upon his Notion of 
f —_ diſpoſition of Patts, ro be a 
Covery. reſerved for the inquiſitive 
Fenius of this Age; and runs down the An- 
ſ at it Syſtem as a confuſed medly of Non- 
ir Ignorance. 
£ che ſame time that this modern Vir- 
Us @ values himfelf upon the diſcovery of 
Be ſubriles, and the Efteats which he 
Webes to it; the Old Philoſopher looks 
com ich Pity upon him, and is heartily 
i fied in his Confcience, That what he 
Advances is not a jot more Evident and Sa- : 
h 's Rory, than the Occult {Qualities of Aris 
Th is Fas made me think \ thore thati once; 
it 2 2 Man muſt never exped 'to arrive to 
xaQne(s of Reaſoning, till he has ſha- 
off the Yoke of Dependance, and freed 
im -:a from the Servitude of being blindly 
bovern'd by any;,Charadter, or Parry of 
Ka wharerer: 
. years ago we were Univerſally 
fun in the French Tongue, with certain 
d bus > Modes of Speaking, and we muſt 
boy = ooth make uſe of the Firſt Petſon ; 
Epnſtance if a Phyſician ask'd his Pa 
bout the State of his Body, he res 
\ "no other Anſwer than : WM 
ps I, 4 One had paſs d the Nrght * This whelly ex | 


ie, ſo the Reader is not to wonder if it atp:ars odd in 
wy, Fr this reaſon it was ence in my Theugh:s ts have pied wort 
bs, an, the To. following Paragraphs. 
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wery uneafily, that One . had felt great Pains 
that One mas exceeding Weak: &c. And 
as the Phyſician was Obliged in Inte- 
reſt to pay ſome Reſpect to this Gibberiſhs: 
he accordingly rcturned his Anſwer in the 
ſame Key, One Oraers, One: Adviſes, or Deſires 
you, &c. In aword, This nonſenſical Humour : 
was the crying $in-not only of private Con- 
verfations, bur likewiſe of Books. ; 
This they - were pleafed to call Mode-: 

ſly and Humility. But for my part, I think 

it was Hypocrific and Aﬀectarion in Perſons 

of Quality, and the meanell, as well as moſt 

*ſervile Imitation in thoſe of a mcaner Rank. 

#® As theſe worthy Gentlemen and I have 
different Thoughts of: this Matter, I think 
it not amils to explain my (elf farther upon. 
' this Head. If lam to ſpeak of a general. 
Diſpoſition, as for Example, of that Eſteem, 
which all Men have for Virtue; I may thus. 
expreſs my ſelf: One has ſa flrong an Inclinas,, 
tion to return to the Condition, to which one was | 
acfigned by the Creator, that every time one res, 
fleets upon the Beanty of Virtue, he cannot but 
Eſteem and Love it, Now this way of ex-_ 
preſling ones ſelf is proper enough ro de-., 
{cribe any general Dilpotitions of the Mind." 
ut when a Maa talks only of his own pat-. 
ticular Opinion, I aftirm that *tis a Treſpals. 
againſt good Senſe, ro explain himſelf indefi-, 
mirely; As for Inſtance, when he bas recci- 

ved a Kindneſs, inſtead of ſaying, 7 Thank you; 
; —_ 


25 
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fooli (hl ly « off with, One Ly "extreanly 


5 
, ed to 
* W'fcai' lies ce be btorghe to tgive the 
» ok of a errain Modern * Au- 
- «v7 {for the Liberty he takes of” Rs Bruys 
: for potig in oy on 'es 688, and 17" be 
* ly G > Ke, i think, he 
'Y | k Kos him 
Ty. oe ia ectraf Obi » without Reaſon. 
- cz; rhar:we ji = ro have with Req: 
7 fall Sorts and Quaſtries : | 


"] Jr ' raiſes Foe Wig -Spleen' to ſee him draw 
4% 7 y - [fro 


Is Pro In infitfte. number of little 
& Stvtics', while he - conceals from us, 
4 THe: ccathſtances; "na nay, any; tells us in 
is Preface, 'rhar rhe Names are all feigned. 
ds © te aVe erikelnis us with, Tales of all ſotts, 
1 ogs/and #viog r tt,Cafuiſtſcal%ind Gallant: 
L ws the the Ciry, the Country ; 
Þ bor all, Religious Communities ad 
W=cbers: Ina word, he has fappreſſed his 
me el batt any Reader of a vicrable In- 
i wil Joon diſcover what Profetli on he is@ 


#/ that Montigne takes in his 
Ways $, for in nfnitely more excuſable than 
Wehis Author uſes. The former, 'ris true, 

trs | his Thoughts in a Stile, which is 
Mat roo free and familiar ; bur then,afrer 
iereſſions are oyer, he always returns to 

Rk f, who is the Principal Subject of his 

Fa » and when that is done, has al- 

A \; | fombchin to Entertain his Reader. , 
MX Cc 2 He: 
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He is no troubleſome Hoſt, but when Con 
yerfation fails him, he has Friends, to kee 
it up, titl he has raken a little Breath, The 
| Ancients he quotes, nay eyen his Modern 
Authots give-us,a great deal of delightful 
Infruction, and by. this happy mixture we 
always find a variety in. him which leaſes. , 
Several © People... have .taken a*world of 
pains to Criticize upon this Author, by racks 
the his Expreſſions, . and putting an unjuſt 
Conſtruction on all he ſays ;.and indeed few 
Books haye come out, whergin he has not 
beenill Treated. At the ſame time theſe very 
* Authors read him.chemſelves; and I dare en-' 
 _ gage he will beread tothe end of the World : 
I will not now undertake his Apology, but 
_ Uefire ro know .what Author is exempt from 
Faults 2 He;jthar talks frankly of himlelf, is 
perhaps, no, more to be blamed, than he 
that never talks of himſelf, even when the 
' Connexion of the Diſcourſe naturally leads 
ghim to it. | SY , 
 Burnnot to enter into a larger Diſcuſlion 
at preſent, I content my ſelf to affirm, That 
the Source and Original of the Exactneſs of 
| Reaſoning, whether in Thoughts or Exprele 
ons, conliits in the Independance and Libertf 
of the Soul. Nature has not beenwanting on 
| her part to give us /dcas enough of Truth, 
neither da we want Phraſes proper enough 
co expreſs it, if a Man would rather follow WW 
his own Conceptions, than thoſe of _—_ f 
. "FT —— 


. 
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of Reaſoning. 389. 
- Aflaviſh Imitation is deſtructive bor? 
T9 and good Senſc. 
As Man has a peculiar Tone of 
Veia þ; which it would be ridiculous for an- 
awkwardly co imitate ;- ſo cvery one 
I = way of Thinking and Speak- 


| a. that reſolves never to Speak bur as 
Fhit S, Will not always ſpeak wonder- 
#Things; bur then for his Comfort he will 


mas ahh 


wy. Fo ing that may draw a juſt Cen- 
is Upon him. 


; No one is obliged to Think beyond his 
by acity, and we never tranſgreſs the bounds 
4 dd. od.;Senſe, bur when we aim to £0 be- 
fIdon oM this with an intention ro excuſe 
wa or Stupidity ; for when we know 
rx a right uſe of Nature's Gifts, 
Wi w up with Time; . , . 
* # that * > Dotfor, fo much 
ed up,in the Schools, of which he is now , 
KF ad, made bur 2 ſorry Figure in the © 
Years of his Studies. 
t-Was his Happineſs that he had no- 
g.to do bur follow a beaten Road: That 
ous Ape wherein he appeareg, had no 
maſt cither of Languages, or Polite 
Berle be. 'Twas cnough to lay down a 
Win of Propoſitions, with their feveral 
os, for the benefic of the Monks and 
” alar Prieſts. All that they aimed ac theds 


ie was 


was toCure the groisneſs of their Tgnorance, 
as well as they could. : 

To excel in this fort of Learning, 
there was more need of Solidity than 
Wit, or quickneſs of Parts. The $wbtle 

vo means our Dodger , WhO followed ſoon! 

,. Country-man aſter, had like to have ſpoil- 
& Duns Sco.us. eq all, by Spinning his Cob- 
. webs too fine ; tho Ican'trell what this Geniug 
would not have been capable of underts- 
king, had he not been ſhackted by the 
Forms of the Ape he liv'd in, which obliged 
him not to vary from the Method of Petey 
Lombard,the Maſter of the Scholaſtick Queſti- 
ons, who has been ſince (o little regarded. , 

*Tis True, that there .are Revolutions in 
the Republick of Letters, as well as in all 
other States; Things, Faſhions, and Hu- 
mours have their certain period of Duration, 

"Tis Wiſdom to comply with the Times | 
we live. in. All Wiſe Men have done it. | 
This fits us for Converſation ; however, one 
wou'd not carry this Compliance fo far, as ' 
to Sacrifice the Liberty of ones Reaſon. 

If a Man proportions the Tone of his 
Voice tp the Ear of his Auditors, and if it 
would bay ridiculous to cry out in the Pre- 
lence of a few People, as loud as before 4 
numerous Aſſembly ; certainly the meaſures 
of Things, and the ways of propoſing them, 
ſnould be taken from the A:froat Diſpoſiti- 


en of the Times whercin we ſpeak. 


[ don'c 


/ 
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Þ1 ant ſuppoſe that a Man is always the. 
ſage; for roo many occaſions contribute to. 
ke him vary. The ſame Revolution which 
«h one Age ſuccced one another, intro- 
Wes a new Scene of Manners. 
BY e muſt ſubmir to .ſo powerful an Influ- | 
ce, unleſs our Qualicy or Employments 
= us above it: Or unleſs we feel in 
Faves ſtrength of Genius enough to 
"cha e the Inclination of our Age. 
Thus we e's known ſome Kings, wh» 
j the profoufU Wiſdom they have thewn in 


ll their Actions, have baniſhed Buffoonery, 
MF dation , and all ſuch ridiculous Follics 
out 'of their Courts. We have ſeen ſore 
; lf Miniſters, who by their Vigilance and Acti- 


rity have rouz'd the moſt Lazy Courtiers, 
Find made them out of Emulation, apply 
emi to the moſt uſcful, and "i. 
Affairs of State. In like manner wo have 
en the Great Orators of our Age, by their 
wid Manly Eloquence, baniſh from all Pub- 
Ek Harangues, thole wretched Points, 
£ ibbles, and falſe Thoughts, which werc 
ID. much admir'd in the latt Age. * 
ZBuc 2 Man muſt be cruly "oh to be 
tg a to Change and Reconcile any dif 
ha ht Palars. Thi is a Conquelt that car- 
| &s its owfi Reward along with it; and the 
 fingle. Thought of following qnes lelt alone, 
and obliging others to follow us, is of He- 


roick Egtrac}ion. |; 
Ces Not 
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Not to ſubmir ones Judgment to' that of 
another, comes very near it. He iS a bold 
Man that dares walk by himſelf, e. 
ſpecially now-a-days, when our Books of 
Morality are filled with nothing elſe but 
the Defects and Errors of Mankind. The 
Avenues to*Truth ſcem to be ſhut up, and' 
weftind nothing on all ſides but incvirable | 
| Miſtakes, ; - 

But what influence can Errors have over 
Men of Reſolution, who Laughing at the 
Diſpures of the ſeveral Pargjes that divide 
rhe World , only conſult themſelves, when, 
they deſire to be informed 2 


What SatisfaRtion doth not ſuch a Man 
Gad in diſcovering the Truth, which is com- | 
prehended in the /zea, that Nature gives us 
of every thing? 


The reaſon why To many Diſcourſes, ci- 
ther Spoken or Written,' have failed of per- | 
ſuading, is, becauſe few Perſons eſtabliſh 
them upon thole Principles, of whole Truth, 

all Men are inwardly convinced. 


The whole Myſtery of Perſuaſion conſiſts 
inour building ſolely upon theieFundamental 
Truih:: $ can convince a Man buthime 
ſeif.Con YWions by Inſtruction don'c laſt, and 
produce little or no Effet. Bur when you 
have 01ce made a Man Believe, that his" 
Opinion is rhe ſarve with yours in the main, 
and havc pur th: S Compliment upon his Un: 

| der» 
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 . of Reaſoning) 393, 
bflanding'4 you may manage, end" lead. 
im as far as.you {ce convenient. 
EAr-the ſame rime I wou'd Adviſe you 
kelly to avoid thefaulr of a certain Ce- 
Heated Author, whowou'd oblige all Men * 
Wave the ſame CSnceprions of eyery thing 
Ehehimſelf has. Poſiiblyupon ſome other 
waton I may take him to task, bur I migh- 
Ewonder, that a powerful Society, whom 
has not ſpared, ſhould till Eſteem him. 
PI muſt farther add, that Feannot believe. 


_— 7 & + 
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lim, where he ſays, thar Men never mi- 
hke when from any Principle, or Definition, 
they deduce. Conſequences which are con- 


gined inir ; for, if we carcſully obſerve ir, 
we ſhall find that miſtakes of. Judgment 


— 


wefly arte from thence. 
kEbus, inſtead of being of his Opinion, 
ud aſſerting, That Men miſtake inthe Prin- 
piples, and not in che Conſequences, I main- 
gin on the other hand, that we arc deceived 
he Conſequences, particularly, when they 
wot immediatcly be from the Princi- 


+ Dut it was for the Intereſt of his Work to 
Ucedir the Rules of Ariſtotle's Logick. As 
meme who lic under no manner oÞ Obliga- 
=o commend them, 1 am very ſenſible 
[ht they may be of grear ſervice, to ſhow 
{Men of weak Judgment, when they do not 
reaſon juſtly, and draw their Conlequences 
[angit, * But who docs not perceive this, as 
LE” | well 
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well as my ſelf? Is it not the very ſame t hing 
that Zorace formerly recommended, when he 
laid it down as the firſt and moſt important 
» «Precept of the Art of Poetry, (from whence 
we may draw Rules for all other ſorts of 
Writings ) that we ſhould carefully preſerve 
Unity ; Sit ſimplex quaduvis duntaxat & unum. 
This Unity ſo admired by the Antients, 
whar is it elſe bur ExaQneſs of Reaſoning? ' 

If you wing be farther perſuaded ofthis 
Truth, confider but a little of Zorace's odd 


- Y.- 
20 


Image, 'in the beginning of that Admirable 
Epiſtle, his Art of Poetry: Can any thing be 
more monſtrouſly ridiculous, than the dif 
- proportion between the different Members 
that compoſe thar fantaſtical Figure? 


In ſhort, if Deſcartes deſerves Commenda- 
tion, there is no better Topic to praile his] 
Syſtem upon, than the Connexion, and Co- 
herence of its parts. T 

I have by me a Book, Intiruled, Chriſtias 
Meditations upon the Truths of our Faith ; The 
Author I believe to have been a Pious Man, 
upon the Reputation he has in the World. 
Bur as he writ it ifi Latin, becauſe he was 
not Maſter enough , of the Frexch Tongue, 
one of his Brethren was order'd ro Tranllate 
it, and he ſucceeded in the Attempt» well 
enough. I 

Now as a Tran{lator makes it his 'partt- 
cular Buſineſs ro acquaint himſelf with his 
Author,he is bertcr able to dilcoycr his Imper- 

1 ſe idn5z 


po \'f Reaſoning = - 
ſy at ons than another Man. Thus our 


E | . Fn aſlator nach found out, that rhere 


ant 
1C6 
Ol 


T: be a Principles on which > os were built. 
ty he rectified this -Defaulr, he had nor 

"7 ver! Tranſlated, bur made a new Picce. 
A ſe hear nothing in the Pulpit more com- 
dd 1 from our Preachers,than an Apology for 
he Deſign of their Sermon, and for the Divi- 


fo orMethod which they pretend to obſerve - 
cn bot when this Apology is once over, the Parſon 
rs WF 6the firſt Man that forgersit ; he Rambles, 

the makes Digreſſions, ad arrives at Life 
a. Wkr/ef ing, withour ſo much as touching 
is on thac Method, he promiſed ro follow: 


oe , This is the faulr of thoſe Perſons who af- 
4 to ſpeak Politely, and neglect rhe ex- 
ſs of Reaſoning. 
hers never was perhaps, unleſs we ex- 
t the Azguſian Age, a more flouriſhing 
, Reis ign of Latin, than towards the laſt Cen- 
wry. Bur ir were to be wiſhed, that the Au- 
s.of that time, who were only Gram- 
e ans, or at beſt bur ſo many agrecable 
I 'F: aimers; had not taken upon them to de, 
be 409 Opinions ſo Dogmatically in mar- 
- "ers of Religion. 


- . As 
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 Asthey wholly applied themſelves tothe ſty- 
dy ofthe Learned Languages,'tis not to be ex- 
pected that they ſhould reaſon with Exact. 
_ neſs enough upon elevated Matters, of which 
chey had bur a very: ſuperficial Knowledge, 
If they had been Wiſer, they would have con- 
fined their Juriſdition to prophane Authors, 
as Monſieur Le Fevre of Saumur has done in 
our days With Succeſs,: and the Author of | 
—_ R.upon #7. may arrive to a 
Fra, ! Fo. Twelfth Volume, withour being 
args mw condemn'd for it. The Reader 
| av Eat {-. Will run through the Antiqui- 
race, 'by Mon. ties of Roſinus in him, with leſs 
feur Dacier. yneaſineſs, becauſe the Reading 
of the Poet will perperually relieve him. 'Tis 
2 largeand open Field,that of the Romay and 
Grecian Antiquities: We have free leave to- 
chrow away our time in Reading them, or 
. Writing upon them, without any danger of 
being call'd ro an Account for ir, by any bur 


our ſelves. 
But to meddle with Sacred Books, when 


we have no other Knowledge but what we 
' have borrowed out of prophane Authors, 1s 
to go beyond our Sphere. Good Senſe re- 
quires that we ſhould ſuir our ſelves both ro 
our SubjeR, and to our Reader. * If this be 
never (o little neglefted, we mult expect no- 
thing that is Juſt and Exact. 


To 


To ; the et o Sr. Albans. 


Sh 
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bel 


"72 6.0 U ' Command me to lay before you 
Lin as ſhort a compaſs as1 can, all chat is 
y codireRt a young Man of great hopes, 
ho) into ater With Advantage upon the Thea- 
the World, and thereto ſupport him- 
| Wi Honour : This is not all, My Lord, 
| ke. you arc pleas'd to cnpyn me to Com- 
ale. a ſhort Syſtem our of all I have learnt 
won - his Subject, cither by Converſation 
"meh; Gentlemen, my own Reading, or- by 
Reflexions ; Wherein may be found at one 
| View: all the Rules, Precepts, and Maxims 
| for tes proper bw md pe So a Per- 
ual In and good Parts ; who 
i fro to recommend himſelf ro the 
forld, and: ſer off thoſe Talents <3 which 
6 is Maſter, co the beſt Adyant 
Code plainly with your Lord , Inc- 
g.cill now found the leaſt difficulty in 
[of your Commands, through that Zeal 
hr xInclination I eyer had to execute with 
"Ealure, whatever you thought fit te de- 
| mand of me. But what you here propoſe 
| really ſo difficult, that I am perſuaded 


| Ju would never have defir'd ir, had you 
looked 


398 A Letter to the 
looked upon it, through the ſame end of 
the PerſpeQive, as I do. - . 
In Truth, never was there ſo vaſt a Mat- 
rer, and yet you Gommand me to give: 
you an Abridgmenc of it: Never were Pre. 
cepts more dilſ-jointed, and yet you require 
an Art formed out of them. Never Max- 
ims leſs certain;:and yer you would haye: 
Rules. This, in my Opinion, [is not to be”; 
done: However, I will do all .chat lies in 
my Power to content you. T1 borrow both 
from the Living and the Dead; T'll Drain 
both my ſelf and others ;/bur you muſt 
exped neither an'Epirome, nor any Mcthod. 
E will lay down before you; 'with al ſince- 
rity, what my Deſire to ſatisfie you, rather 
than” what my Study or Experience, ſuggeſt 
upon this: Subje&t. © Wt, ! 
- The ficlt ſtep that a Man makes into the 
World, generally determins all the reſt, and 
1s the Foundation of his Reputation, as well 
as the beſt Preſage of his furure Fortune; 
From the firſt meaſures he takes, Men of 
Experience, will tell you whether he will ſuc- 
ceed orno. 'Tis therefore highly important to | 
make this firſt ſtep with a great deal of caus 
tion, and to ſignalize our Entry by ſome- 
thing Glorious and Great. WP 
'Tis impoſſible, wichour being Maſter of 
a good Addreſs to'gain the publick Eſtcem, 
and to make ones Talents appear ſo to ad- 
; Vantage, that the World may never be dil- 
guſted, nor glurred with 'em. "T6 
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The beſt way for a Man to preſerve his 
zhcarion, is ſtill to bring ſomething new. 
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«than what we ſhall have of him, when 
'Weare throughly acquainted with him. _ 
 ; Therefore let him take caze not to diſco- 
fer. the whole extent of his Abilities at once, 


So 


7 ke ſhew tliEm as he ſces occaſion. A Man 


$7] 


Diſcretion will always have a hidden re- 

nc to relieve him,- in caſe he ſhould hap- 
[pen to be worſted ; and keep a reinforce- 

| ent near at hand, to ſerve him in any cx- 
FBclides, as the ſucceſs of the Wiſeſt Under- 
{Wings depends upSn the meeting of a Mul- 
- Wnde of Conjunctures, many of which are 
| Owing purely ro Chance; a Man of Senſe 


| Mpht never to hazard his whole Repurati- . 
=”; 
: 
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on in a Converſation, a Diſpute, ot an In. 
rervicw ; for, if it does not ſucceed, he can 
never retrieve himſelf, and no Man can pto- 
miſe himſelf, that he ſhall not make ſome 
overſight in an Eſſay. For what is more 
common, than to find ones firſt Projedsdil- 
apppointed 2 He ought not therefore to vens 
*rure his All upon one ſingle Card, what: 
| ever Advantage he may propoſe to himſelf 
if ir ſucceeds, 

This is ſo unqueſtionable a piece of Di 
cretion, that the great Art of all conſiſts in 
not diſcovering .all we know art once, but 
in unfolding ic by degrees, and always ta- 
king care to keep up and excite Curioſity, 
The Magazine ſhould always anſwer the 
Occaſion; and the Piece ſhould not belie 
the Pattern : In fine, a Man ought always. 
to make good the Hopes the World has En- 
rertain'd of him. ' 
For this Reaſon alone, our Great Maſters will 
never dilcoyer the whole Myſtery of their 
Art to their Scholars, by which means they 
ſtill remain the Maſters ; the Source of clieit 
InſtruQions is never exhauſted ; and as tis 
only communicated by parcels, they nevet 
drain the Fund of their Knowledge, whictt 
continually enables them, both co 1arisfic the 
expectation of others, anf co maintaici cheit 
own Credit. - 

I would recommend one thing rhore to 4 
Man of Parts, and that is, To be fcen as 

"; | ſeldom 
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. or | as may - be; for Et Ws Preſence .di- 
ail hes the Eftecm we have of him, ſo his 
- and Diſtance augments. it.. . Fame 
akes ; 3 2 Delight to draw every thing greater 
; Life, .and the: Sight never keeps 
ich the Imagination, 
& ought not therefore to. ſquander away 
wholc Stock at once; þut leave. ſome- 
Fro be {till cxpcated fromus,-in order 
0 make our ſclycs always acceptable... The, 
fecld delires our Company, in proportion 
” vi > Eſtccem they have for us: Happinels 
| better Taſled when it has been long cx- 
pe arr and the Pleaſure that coſts us ſome 
k rol le, is ſought with . more Ardour, than 
bat which comes caſic:\ Thus our- niceſt 
Gearlemen find in Hunger a Sauce, which the 
þ go exquiſite Ragous could not givc them 
p- nd 'cis a refining of Epicurciſm, not to. {a- 
tf our Senſes and APIs, but. "NY 
Halves. | i: 
A Man tan never "make "inlaif Faini {ac 
the, Vulgar, but he muſt of necelly 
$ | thac Reſpect and Veneration, Which Res 
t: ment, and an Air.of Majeſty. beſtows: Mn 
ole & that, ew. themſelves bur ſeldom : for 
CC diſcovers thole Delggts \ which Abs 
would conceal. The: moſt. able 
24 loſe. their, worth ſo. ſoon; as, they. be-, 
me common, Tic grear, Jac:inarion WE 
je for Rar ities ,degen. rates Into. Mn L ; n t, 
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and the Mind i: is ch more Miicare and diffi 
cult ro be” pleaſed than rhe Senſes, which 
= lutted- with the moſt delicious and ex- 

ite Meats , when they are made their 
Gaily Food. Ef 

Thus we may obſerye, that the farther a 
Learned Man is from us, the more we de- 
fire his company ; the ' more he conceals 
himſelf, the more-ye court him: Nor that [ 
wou'd by atty means Adviſe one of that 
Character ro'make himſelf inacceſſible ; no- 
thing bur a mcan Genius ought ro be ſhy of 

hewing himſelf, as being Conſcious that 
his Merit will not dear roo near a Scrutiny, 
' There is” certainly a Medium between a 
Havgphtineſs' that deſpiſcs others, and a Fa- 
miliarity that makes us cheap. 

Many other things might be ſaid upon this 
Occaſions but the more I endeavour to rake 
ia the whole Comp: iſs of them, the leſs am 
T'able” to aſſign their Bounds. ' Let us pro- 
ceed then' ſitp ih ſtep:  Ler us clear, if we 
can, ' _ confuſion of 7deas, which preſent 
rhemſelves'in Croyds to the Mind; and fol- 
low fome ſorr of Order; that we may run 
into no"impertinent Digreſſions. 

"The "very Firſt thing in my Opinion, 
Shit v young Man has to do, who deſigns|to 
Settle himſelf with Succeſs in the World is, 

0 know his own Genius, *Tis certain that cyc- 

Man 3 Ons, and for wanr of making this 

ation, 'We find Thouſancs daily mif- 
a carry 


{ tan Ts that they left. = 
7 D d * EE *T is 


7 | Bal of St. "Mats 40 3 
i "20 who might otherwiſe have made their 
Hor many do we ſee in Favour, who 
annot otherwiſe account for their being Ho- 
J with the acquaintance of Men in 

7, but by the ette&t of their Deſtiny 2 
Kaſoor as they have once broke the Ice, 

e ſerrled in theſe: Poſts, envied ; they 

Put ordinary Capacities to keep "em. 

Th - fore we ought to take ctictual Care 


© ſtudy our Deſtiny. 

INE t has failed at Court, mighr 
haps we ſucceeded in the City: And, G 
that finds himſelf the Jeſt of rhe Town, 


have been Admir'd in the Country. 
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aa word, No Man i is a Prophet in his own 
Lountry. 
[Tis therefore neceſlary to know when. 
[1nd where ro Tranſplant ones ſelf. Many 
| Great Men had never been known, had they 


. 


Uyays continued in the place of their Na- 


: Wit y. Some Men muſt ſtand in an advan» 


EYE +. 4 
Is *p F 


re /, bran to appear in their true Luſtre. 


yay day affords us Inſtances of ſeveral 
lons that would have been the ſcandal of 
if Order, if they had continued in ir, yet 
Tak king ir, they bave bgcome the Honour | 


ther. 
4%; 
Mieh often ſucceed berrer in one Conditi- 


| | W than is. another, alrh6 they . are not 


quafied for whar hey. undertake, 


404 A Letter to the 

' *Tis principally ro cheir Fate that we 
ought to aſcribe the Riſe or Fall of man 
Great Perſons : Every Maa therefore ought 
to examin his Lor, to content himſelf with 
it, and follow it; for he that thinks to make 
his Fortune any other way, 1s reſolved to 
Sail againſt Wind and Tide. 

The Second thing thar is neceſſary for a 
young Man to do, is to know his Goodanl 
111 Qualities; for every thing in*the World 
has a mixture of Good and Evil in it. No 

Man bur has ſomerhing Good in his Compo- 
ſition, which may be much improved by Cul- 
tivation and diligence. 

Such a Man would have made a great Fi- 
gure in the World, if he had knowa his 
Strength, 'and perfeted that Talent to 
which Nature ſuited him moſt. But the 
generality of Mankind force their Genius, 
and loſe the Race by endeayouring to run 


beyond the Poſt, 
_ We ought alſo to know our predominant 
'Defe@t ; for every Man has his Blind fide, 
which counterballances in a manner the good 
Quality. in' which he excells; and if he 
" heartily zeſolves ro deſtroy it, he will in- 
' fallibly ſucceed. Burthen he ought to take 
"it in'time, and earry on his Attacks with 
 unwearied Application and. Courage ;. for 
_ ris'not an'cafie matrer to deſtroy a V ice that 
| ; is Born, ariq bt Ss Grown up. wal, us. 
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4.2 | et of St. Albans. . 405. 
Wh 12. young Man has gone ſo far ia his. 
Wh 19k he not to think of Launching: 
mn: "a into the World, and embark- 
ng an Employ; he muſt refle& upon, 
$20 Jong rime firſt ; he muſt examin his own 
"Rr ities, provide himſelf with Patrons, and. 
a ma , joplider what Qualifications are IC, 
for the Poſt he pretends . to :* He: 
plc, #; I may be allow'd the Expreſſion; 
gy c el the Pulſe of his Aﬀairs, and wait a. 
ne if there be: occaſion for ir ; tor 
tsthe Character of a Wiſe Man never to. 
Engage Hand over Head, or to be impati-. 
atfor any ching. He that never Grieves, 
0 ap uts himſelf in a Paſſion, ſhews thathe - 
$a abſolure Maſtcr of himſelf; and when 
0088 a Man can Command himſelf, he YL: 
in a ſhort time Command others. . 
 Accrrain Term is required ro-bring great 
jy " to Maturity; thoſe chat can: ſtay. fo 
| Arc commonly paid avich 'Ulury for. 
*h L Sep ng&; for, in mny chings. Dela ay 
MN. --; x down-righ cpuſbing on :. hat os 
od that a Man of Phicgm comits % 
"I d: his Journeys end, Than, one that: 
| be: fire-in is. Conſticution.. Precipts,..., P 
Wd cſt-laid Deſigns ; wheres - 
5.9% x. rip NT s: rhe: pſt. difficulr, ang. 
þ Tor. "bo <6 Ns th har 3 it looks. we Fin. : you ung .; 
ion, For this Mcthod ſeldom: BE 
YY 3 SR fails % 


4.06 A Letter to the 
fails of Succeſs, and one of a puſhing Cha- 
_racter is almoſt certain of gaining his ends, 
Nothing has ſo near a Reſemblance to Sot- 
tiſhneſs as Cowardile ; whereas a littleBra- 
very ofren ſupplies rhe want of Ability, 
We ought nor.then to be ſo much afraid 
of the Merit of others, nor ſuffer our 74s 
of it to diſorder us in their Preſence; for, 
let us be never ſo much pre-poſleſs'd in Fa- 
vour of a Man in Vogue; yet after we have 
converſed ſome time with him, we ſhall find 
that he has his Weakneſſes , which level 
him with the Vulgar, as much as his Merit. 
raikes him above them. 
A Man that is upon the Riſe dazles us, if 
'we view himat any diſtance; bur if we 
come near him, his Perſonal Defects will 


ſoon moderate the Forreign Gloſs,that he on: 
ly borrow?d from his Rank and Dignity. 


z 


Ler us then Guard our (elves againſt the 
Tyranny. of Prejudice, which aiways at- 
teas to uſurp upon Reaſon. *Tis as ſcan- 
dalous for a Learned Man to be#fearful, as. 
for one that is ignorant to be Aſſuming. 

'- We ought to know when 'cis a proper 
time to Embark in any Afﬀair ; nay, that is 

«+ nat enough, for we ought to know how 
ro carry it on. A great maify Men that are 
only good to begin an Aﬀair,. are abſolutely » 
unfit to finiſh it ; From this Defauſt it hap- 


| efatian: tr; gs 
pens, that.many great Battels have bcen 


= 


Po. 


gained without any great Advantage to the 
Hs © | Conquerors 


® 


Earl of St. Albans. 4o7 


Goquerr becauſe they tarried behind ro 
reap the Fruit of the Victory, when they 
ought to have purſued their good Fortune. 

[And from the ſame Indiſcretion it is that we 

yay Stateſmen in Publick Afﬀairs, commit 

the ſame Soleciſms, as a Private Man does 

'in his Family-Concerns. 

Tf a Man after he has rightly concerted 

his Meaſures, happens to ſucceed, let him. 

rot ſuffer himſelf to be overcome with the * 

' Flttery of Self-Love; the common Miſcar- 

, of thoſe that are roo much puff*d up 

Succeſs : For we want as much Mode= 
ration not to be corrupted bygour good For- 
| tune, as Particnce not to be d&eted by the 

"Bad: Beſides, we ſhould have that Command 

- over our ſelves, as to be-able to ſtop in the 
' midſt of the moſt favourable Carcer: The 
* Torrent of Proſperity ought not to carry us 
he apainſt our Wills. *Tis ofcen necef- 

WY nor to puſh on our Victory as far as 

might : A Wiſe Retrcat is no leſs Glo- 
P rio S$ than a Couragious Attack ; *tis by re- 
Keys from the World in good time, that 
Weſt ſccure the Glory we have acquired 
; and *tis the Character of a conſum- 
ted, Merit, to be able.to live in a Retreat 
Wit * Honour, after one has lived in Pub- | 
"CK with Splendour. 
- Thus, My Lord, 1 have ſent you my 
fRtarel in what manner:a Young 
| thar would maintain an [iluſtrious 
.Þ L 4 © 
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and the World, ought to Begin, Proceed and 
Conclude. 1 am tarisficd that many other 
things might be ſaid upon this Subje, bur 
in the little I have Writ upon it, 1 haye 
ſaid enough to make me undcritood by one; 
that has had ſo much Expericnce as your 
Lordthip, and whoſc Thoughts arc tomuch 
Elevatcd above thoſe of other Mcn. 
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Reflextois upon what Meaſures a 
AMan ſhould tahe to Live 
HHappy® 


: Pkg I S no {mali flep towards the 
E Tranquiility of Life, tro bchold 
it through the moſt agreeable part: No- - 
thing ſcarce is ſo very untoward, but we 
- may draw {ome advantage from it, We fre- 
quently Grieve and Vex our {clyes about 
Triftes;which ina little time become of them- 

ſclves cafie to us. | 
2. Weare pleaſed with Satyr whether we 
V/rite it our 1{ciyes, or have itsfrom another 
tand ; but then ir ought not togive us that | 
- uneafineſs, which we may obſerve in 
fie *Converſation of ſome, People, who are- 
{eriouſly* concerried ar the Follies or Extra- 
yagancics of other Men , who arc vex'd to 
of po os oe ice 


| Refleflions upon Happineſs. 4.09 
G the World managed fo as it is, and caſt 
teir Eyes upon dilagreeable ObyeRs, only 
tbe diſpleaſed with *"*m. What was He- 


lus the better for Sighing and Grieving ? - 


nid he Reform the Abulcs of the Age by it ? 
Wiſcſt.way is to take care of our {clves, 
nd let others look to their own Aﬀairs : 
Fas not every one enough to employ him ar 
home 2 

'3- When a Man is in Aſſliction, he ought 
to remember that he has had ſome Happy 
Minutes in his timc, and Thank Forrunc 
for what he formerly enjoyed. In thor, 
AMan may alleviate Ins Misfortunes, ei- 
ther by Remembring, oc Hoping for a bet- 
ter Condition, | 
4 The prearcſt part of Mankind coyet 
the Honours, Kichcs and Plcalures of other 
Men, juſt as Adultcrers do theit Nezgh- 
 bours Wives, and deſpilc thoie they cuyoy : 
| Cannot we pals our Lives plcatantiy, with- 
Lone poſſctiing all that may bcliong ro it? 


[Why ſhould we imagine a hunurcd things | 
{Te necceilary to our Eaſe, when we may 


live content enough without them, provided 
'Weliſten ro Reaſon. 

5. Alchough Ambition is a Dcclared Enc- 
My to this Doctrine, yct we are more at 
Wet when we look down on thole that arc 
| below us: She would have us aſpire to the 
| firſt Rank, and detpile this humble ſore of 
| Tranquillicy ; Bur has ſhe any thing better 
0 give us 2? 6. The 
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410 Reflefions upon Happineſs. 

6. The meaſure of our Happineſs we 
ought to take from that of our Paſſions : He 
that has the feweſt Deſires, Hopes, and ſuch 
like Agitations of Mind , will certainly be 
the molt content. 

7. Every thing, ven the deſire of Virtue, 
ought to be limired, if we deſign to live 
Happy : For in fine, How many V irtues are 
there incompatible 2 How many Underta- 
kings, which are not proper for all forts of 
People? *Tis enough for us that we can acquit 
our ſelves well. in our reſpective Poſts. 

8. That Man is truly miſerable, who dif- 
quiets - himſelf with the proſpect of future i 
Evils. ?Tis an Abyſs ſo profound, that 'tis il © 
enough to make one giddy to look down | 

| 
| 


the Precipice. To make ule of the preſcnt 
Good is an excellent Secret: Not but that a 
Man ought to be prepar'd againſt all the dit- 
ferent Accidents of Life; for this may in ſome 
meaſure prote&t him from the Inſults of For- 
tune. No Calamity can happen to us, when 
once we have a ſufficient Fund of Patience 
and Reaſon to overcome it. 
9. He that is ſurprized and troubled, ſo iſ 
ofren as he makes a falſe ſtep, is not ſo well i: 
acquainted with himſelf, as he ought to be. Ii: 
We muſt have a great deal of Vanity, not 
to know our own Weaknels, and if we know 
it, we may gain this Advantage at lealt by 
knowing it, not to be diſcompoſed after eve- 
ry frailty, 


10. Nothing 


' 


' Refleftions upon Happineſs. 411 
10. Nothing frights us more than Death, 
4 if it were not a paſlage to a better Life. 
if we Live well, the Thoughts of Death 
lyill only create an exceſs of Joy in us. 
17. Lernot any Auſtere Maxims ſo pre- 
wſſels our Minds, as to hinder us from 
zpjoying the innocent Pleaſures of Life. Some 
Men fondly imagine that they have Adcted 
Meritorioully, for refuſing the ſmalleſt, and 
molt natural Pleaſures that Heaven has been 
pleas'd to mingle with the Birters of Life, in | 
order to render it palatable. 

12. Solid Content proceeds from a good 
Conſcience ; without which there is no ſort 
of Pleaſure bur leaves a ſting be- 
hind it. Now 'tis the Refletion that we 
have performed our Duty, that gives us 
Content in our own Breaſt ; whereas on the 
' other hand, nothing entails more Trouble 
and Inquietude upon us, than the Mortify- 
{pg Thoughts that we have done amils.. 
13. Happy is the Man that knows to 
{make a right Judgment between what is tru- 
| Iy Good, and truly Evil ; for there arc a 
Thouſand falſe Scruples, that nevertheleſs 
| Aire us real Vexations : However, we ſhould 
[ Wy .no means attempt to {tific the natural 
| Notions we have of Vircue,and Vice, in or- 
|. Ger to put an end to them. The ſecurity of 
thoſe Perſons who have {tupified rheir Con- 
ſcience, is a lamentable Lerhargy, that in- 
fallibly leads to Deſtruction. / 
| 0 
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Of LOGICK. 


Nitead of that vaſt number of Precepts, 
of which the Lozick welcarn at the Col 
ledze is wholly Compos'd, and which for 
the molt part, are either in{ignificant, or too 
intricate; only the four following ones in 
my Opinion are neceſlary for ſuch as wou'd 
procced ſccurely in their Search after Truth, 
r. We ought not to determine, that a 
Thing is, or is not, without being able to 
produce a Rcaſon for ir, and that explain'd 
in ſo clear Terms, that it may naturally con- 
vince the Mind. 

2. Leſt we ſhouid ſuffer our ſelves to be 
carried away by any Precipitation, or Pre- 
judice, which are ſo apt ro miflead us, We 
ought to examin every term ina Propoſition, 
and divide it into as many parts as we can : 
The Faculties of our Soul are fo confined 
and limited |, that *tis impoſſible tor' us to 
judge aright of any thing ; provided *cis of 
any Extent, unleſs we take it to pieces. 

3. Nor is' this all, for we ought metho- 
dically rodigeſt all our thoughts it we pretend 
to cxhault any Subject. Thar which1s morc 
Simple, more General, and more Eaſic to be 
conceived, ought to precede that which 1s 
more compounicd ; for nothing Wilt fooner 


hcip 


2 0} Logick "083 
to know Whether we are impoſed upon in 
an Argument, or no, than this ſort of Me- 
thod which dirccts us to conſider one thing 
after another. . 
' 4 In fine, we ought to be fo nice in 
making the Diviſion exact, as to be af- 
furd, that nothing is omirred. It we ſhould 
forget bur one particular, 'tis impollible buc 
there muſt be ſome flaw or other in the 
[Propoſitions we advance. 
To comprehend in fewer Words theſe 
Four Maxims, Remember, 

x. Not to judge of any thing which is 
obſcure, or without Evidence. 

2. Divide the Thing you arc to judge of. 
' 3. Take care ro oblerve a Method in 
your Thoughts, and ſec, 

4. That the Diviſion you make be per- 
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| Of the Multitude of Words, 0; 
| the Number of "Books. 


| Þ Cannot well explain my ſelf upon this 
| 1 Subject, without asking one Queſtion, 
viz. Whether it be nor True, lhac thofe 
Who pretend to interpole their pwn Con- 
' 'KQuures upon any Affairs, don't Valk infi- | 
nitely more, than thoſe who know the Sc- 
| Cict ? 


414 Of the Multitude of Words. 
cret? What a rear deal of ſtuff do we hear 
talked about Intrigues of State, when the 


Prince only knows the Myſtery > One word 
from his Mouth would explain all the dif. 


ferent Phxnomena's of Things, much better 
than what our Politicians commonly Babble, 

From hence in my Opinion we may drayy 
this Inference, That the more Books we ſte 
upon any Subjec, rhe more we may conclude 


we know nothing of the Matter. Of every 


thing there is but one Truth to be known; 
bur for want of this Knowledge, we amuſe 
our felves with a Thouſand frivolous Con- 
jeures. 


A— 


Of Moral Philoſophy. 


7 I S the buſineſs of Moral Philoſo: 

phy to conduct us in our Search after 

Good, as Logick guides us in the Search 
afrer Truth. 

If this be True, 'tis certain that the Mo- 

ral Philoſophy, which is Taught in our Uni- 

verſitics, does not deſerve the Name, {ince 


| ir only ſtarts a ſett of Idle Impertinent Que- 


ſtions concerning the different Objedts of 
Happineſs, the number of our Paſſions, and 
other Metaphyſical Points, which arc good 
for nothing elſe, bur to furniſh cverlaiting 
Martter for Diſputes, 

True 
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Of Moral Philoſophy. ans 
True Moral Philoſophy ought to teach 


hon Wes: ke I 
3, What it is truly to act like Rational 


(reatures ; that is to fay, with Liberty. Ic 
wWrefore firlt Treats of Human -Actions, 
tatis to ſay, Rational, or Free. 

2, After 'tis once Granted, that nothing 
har voluntary Actions arc Good, or Evil, 
wr Actions is ; and whether 'tis pollible for 
ay of them to be indifferent. 

| 2, For this reaſon as the Goodneſs of our 
ions depends upon the Rule and End 
tat direts them, it enquires what this cer- 
ain Rule, and this certain End is. 

4- Then ir Teaches us, That we have no 

aher Rule bur the Law of God, which ic 
anfiders Two ways : In the Firſt place, As 
is written in the Books of Meſes, and in the 
Gel interpreted by the Fathers of the Church. 
And Secondly, in every Man's Conſcience. 
5, As to what concerns the End, it ſhews 
that ir does not conſiſt in bare Morality, 
[which even the Pagans cultivated with fo 
much Care; but that God alone ought to 
& the Center to which all our Love ſhould 
td; and then ir proceeds to ſhew us the 
dlolute neceſſity of doing ſo. 
6, In the next place, Since the Paſſions 
ea certain Obſtacle ro» it, it does net (o 
much Teach us ro know them, as how to 
wommand them, 


7. In 


£ enquires What this Goodneſs, or Evil of 
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417 Of Moral Philoſophy. 

7. In fine, becauſe Men arc obliged by 
the Neceſſities of Life, to live together, it 
Treats of thoſe reciprocal Duties of Juſtice 
we owe to one another, whatever condition 
we arc in. This Plan if we followed in the 
Study of Morality, we might make a much 
greater ptogrels, and find more {atisfaction, 
than in the dry inſipid Syſtems of the Phi- 
lolophy of the Schools. 


Maxims of Morality. 


Eaſon, which often obliges us to be ir- 
rclolute in our Judgments, becaule the 
greatelt part of Objects do nor preſent them» 
{elves to our Minds with Evidence futhci- 
cnt to make themſclves throughly unacr- 
itood, obliges us not to be fo in our Actions; 
for ſince we mult Live in a Civil Communt- 
on, "ris neccliary to propole to our ſclyes 
ſome ſort of Condu, and conſtantly ob- 

{cryc it, till we can find a better. 

\ For as a Man that pulls down one Houlc 
with-an intention to build up another, pro- 
vides lhimlcif before-hand with a Habitarion, 
while'cis a Building ; he that would diligently 
Examine his Thoughts,and Reform his Soul 
from any Prejudices ir may have Imbib', 


ought to provide himſelf in like manner with 
| a 
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Maxims of Morality. 419 
1Syſtem of Morals that may ſerve as a Rule 
whim. And this I preſume may be reduc'd 
19 Four Maxims. 


x, To obey the Laws and Cuſtoms of 
the Country where we are Born, and to 
follow on all Occaſjons, the moſt moderate 
Opinions, without diſapproving, or con- 
demning any Man. L 

' 2, To be fo conſtant to this Condudt; 
when once we have choſen it, as not ts 
mid any thing that may be ſaid, ro purus 
out of conceir with it, - imitating Travel- 
kts, in this reſpe&t, who when rhey find 
themſelves in a Forreſt, ought nor to wan+ 
der this way or that way, bur march on 
#direly as they can in the ſame Path, 
and not leave it upon idle Surmiſes; for 
alaſt rhey muſt come to ſome end, where 
in all probability, they will be much ber- 
ter than in the midſt of the Wood. 

\ 4 To cureour ſelves of all thoſe Diſqui- 
| ets, Which perplex Men of feeble and wa- 
 vering Minds, who ſuffer themlſclves to be 
| rariouſly led by all ſorts of Examples : For 
tieſe different Agitations, theſe vain and 
thnfus'd Reflections amuſe the Soul, and 
' tod it of all irs Vigour and Force. 

4 Of all rhe Leſſons of Morality, we 
ought rather ro cu'tivare chart which reaches 
us: to' Conquer our elves, than that which 
as no other end, bur ro Triumph over For- 
E & tune 


418 Maxinms of Morality. 
rune, and to change our Nefires, Withour 
pretending to change any thing in the ;ma. 
nagementof the World. I believe this:wa 
the Secret of thoſe Philoſophers, who, in 
ſpice of rhe: Incommodities of Life, were 
able to diſpute Happineſs with their Gods: 
Bur it is impoſſible to reap 'any benefit 
from this Arcanum, unleſs we are through 
ly convinced, that nothing is truly in 
our Power, but our Thoughts and our De. 
fires. , 
With theſe few Maxims a Man may Go- 
vern himſelf well enough, go on in an eaſe 
Track, till long Experience ſhews him a 
better, if "ris poſſible co find one ; Since Life 
is. ſo ſhort, and the occaſions of improving 
ie-lo very fare. i * - 
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To the Duke of Ormond. 


A LL Men naturally-.defire to be Hap- 

A py- This Principle leaves us not 1o 
long as we Live ; and 'tis the only Truth 
perhaps wherein, all the World are of one 
Opinion. Es . =. 

Bur then to attain this Happineſs with lcls 
Trouble, and to potlels it with . Secutity, 
wirhourt fearing ta be diſturb'd in ſo envi- 
cd. a Situation, we ought to. at in ſucha 
Dn ES manner, 


A LETITE Re 4.1 9- 
whnet, My Lord, that others may be Hap. 
2s. well as our ſelves; for, if a Man pre 
eds.to take care only of himſelf, he wil, 
bd: continual Oppolitions: But when we 
we reſolved not to be Happy, but upon 
mdition, that others may be ſo likewiſe, 
ul Difficulties are removed, and all Man- 
lind is ready to lend us a helping Hand. 
Tis this management of Happineſs for 
ur-Selves and others, which we ought to 
all-Greatneſs of Soul, and which properly 
heaking, is nothing bur Seli-Love well mas» 


{This Greatneſs of Soul rherefore ought to 
kconſider'd, as the deſire of being Happy, 
acin fuch a nianner, that others may be 
h.wo. Ler us cxamin the moſt virtuous 
Ations, and we hall find they are all of 
tis Nature, and that they all flow from the 
ane Principle. : ' | 
Topoſlel(s this generous Quality inthe high- 
&Depree, tis requiſite we ſhould have ſound- 
fs of Judgmenr,, and Sinceriry of Hear, 
ad that both thete ſhould agree together. 
By the Solidicy of our Judgment , we 
one .ro know what is molt Juſt, and mott 
Reaſonable to ſay and do; and bythe Since- 
ity of our Hearc, wo are always inclind to 
@, and lay the fame: 2's S 
{When a Man has bur one of thele I'wo 
Qualifications, he cannot pretend to pollcts 
lis CharaQer- in Perfection ; for he is ar: 2 
KE-2 10T 
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Jor rhe better for knowing what Reaſon 
and Juſtice are, if integrity of Heart does 
not go along with this Knowledge: In like 
manner, if the integrity of the Hearr acs 
ſingly, and the aſliſtance of the Judgment 
be wanting to guide it, it will blindly gro 
out its way, without ever knowing exaGtly 
' what Road it ought to take. | 

Theſe arc the Two Etlential Ingredients, 
in the Compoſition of a Man of Honour; 
and ſince 'tis fo 'rare to ſee them (eparately, 
can we wonder if 'tis much more {ſo to {cc 
them united 2 Bur, My Lord, when they once 
meet in the ſame Perſon, What Greatneſs, 
what Equity, what Publick-Spirited Actions 
may we | not expe from him? A Man of 
this Character diſcharges all his Duties with 
equal Reputation, however extended, or dif- 
ferent they may be. 

He is a good Subjea, a good Father, a 
good Friend, a good Citizen, and agood Ma: 
ter: He'is Indulgent, and Courteous, Ealie 
of acceſs, Senſible of rhe Misfartunes of 
others, and ready to relievethem. ” 

He is Circumſpett and Modeſt, he neithet 
aftects to be thought a neceſſary Man, nor 
he over Nice ; he takes notice of another's 
Faults, bur nevertalks of them, nor does bel 
lcem to have obſerved them. 

He 'is not in the leaſt a ſlave to Intereſt; 
bur, as he is no ſtranger to the Neceſlities 
_ of Life, his Canduct is always Regular, - 
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4.21 
he never abandons himlſclf ro any Excels. 
 Heis not mov'd by, any thing bur true 
Merit. That which is call'd Grandeur, Au- 
thority, Fortune, Riches, all chele Magnifi. 


cent Names don't byaſs his Judgment. He 
knows perfectly well what pains they have as 
wellas pleaſures, and this hinders him ſome- 
times from taking the ready way that leads 
to Fortune. 

' Although he is agreeable, and Entertain- 
ing in Converſation, yet he knows when to 
xtire, and loves not a Crowd: Thus 
we may fee that he ſeldom endeavours to 
fhew himſelf upon the Theatre of the World: 


But if his Birth or Fortune are pleas'd to 
place him there, having a large ſtock of Wit, 
ackows good Senſe and Experience, he 


fills the Polit he is placed in, with Univer- 
al Applauſe. 

The Man of Honour ſets a great value 
on Wir, but a much greater on Reaſon. The 
loye of Truth is his predominanc Paſſion. 
He would willingly know all Things, but 


' does not think it a Commendation to him to 


know nothing. He is carctul and In- 
quifitive, he knows the Worch, Force, and 
Weakneſs of cvery thing. He Eitcems nothing 
but according to its intrinſic Value. The 


woſt inſinuating Errors and Prepolleſſinns 
don't impoſe upon him, nor make any Im- 
preſſion upon his Mind. 


In ſhort, a Perſon of this Character, ſays 
| E e Z . and 


4.22 A'LEEFTER. 
and does nothing, which is not'Apreeable, 
Juſt, Reaſonable, and whichi does not di- 
rectly trend to'- make all. /Men \Happy, 
'Tis therefore Evident, My-Lord, That to 
make the World Happy, we-muſt firſt eſta. 
liſh a principle of Honour in it. Bur'to 
'bring this about, 'tis not enough to know 
'whar Condition jt js in at Preſent; *tis 'ne- 
ceſſary likewiſe ro know how- it ought tq 
be, and how it would be in EfiecR, if all Men 
'Govern'drhemiclves by Reaſon. = 
As Afﬀhirs are-managed in the World ar 
preſetit, every (thing almoſt 1s our of Or-. 
der. Hondur has nothing'to'do there, and 
Men of that :-CharaRer ;, are as it were 
ſtrangers at home; 
- .*Twou'd. be an caſte Matrer for Princes 
to effect the' re-eſtabliſhmenr of Honour. To 
accompliſh fo Glorious and Noble a De- 
figh, they need do nomore clle, bur only 
prefer the Vittuous, and punifh the Bad. 
' If all Meh acted by the diRatcs of Rea- I 
fon, we ſhould havenothing among us, but © 
our Natural Infirmities, as Sickne(s, Old Wl :: 
Age and Death. Whereas we arc {urround- If ! 
cd:With a Thouſand other TIls,” as Prejudice, 
Anger; Ambition, Perfdiouſneſ>, Ignorance, 
and the Conrempr of folid Knowledge. 
Nothing ' more attracts the Eycs and E- 
ftzem of all Men, than Noble Extraction, . 
and Glory ohtain'd by War ; ail other Me- 
rits,-1t I Hay fo expreis' my ſelf, are lan» 
guiſhing, and we fearce vouchlafe to rake 
ROLICE Of them. Tis 
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Bould be conſider'd ; the Fatigues, Wounds, 
it Death itſelf, ro which the Brave are ſo 
oixn expo$'d, ought indeed to be rewarded 
fetrer than they are: Nevertheleſs, if we 
Fiapare the Hodours that arc beſtowed up- 
[0'em, with thoſe of Petſons excelling in 
aher Arts, we ſhall find thac they arc fuf- 
idently required. TR R 

Je, falls our unhappily for Men of Wir, 
4 as few People underſtand ir, fo, even in 
5 fmall number ſome have no great E- 
—_— 

w Tis not lo with Riches ; All Mankind, 
the 00r as well as the Rich ſet an equal ya- 


Jug on them : The other Gifts of Fortune 
$00.44 8 it '® 3 Jour S237 37 

ar the fame Advantages with them. Men 
if & meaneſt Birch Adore Greatneſs -in 
their Hearts, and ,uſe their utmoſt endea- 


yours to obtain it. 7 
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NF EN never commend freely, and with- 


'Y 4 our Intereſt: They muſt propoſe 
dine” Advantage ro themlelves 'by it; or 
the Perſon that has a mind to be well Prais'd, 
mult Bleed plencitully in his Purſe, 
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424 Maxims for the Uſe of Life, 
| Thoſe that a c of high Birth are continu» 
ally reſpected, their Fery Name is a ſort off 
Panegyric to them; and this is one of rhe 
greateſt Priviledges a Man can defire. 
The condition of the moſt unfortunate ig 
alſo the moſt deſpiſed; 'tis not enough that 
they are miſerable, bur to inhance their Af- 
 fliction, they muſt be perſecuted with Igno- 
C= miny and Scorn. In Truth, Man is a very 
% Savage Animal. 


We ſhould nerer ſuffer the Word Cit, 

Country-Bumpkin, and the like, to comeour 

of our Mouths. All theſe Names are ine 

Juriaps, and imply. Contempr ; for this rea- 
{on we ſhauld endeavour to avoid 'em, fince 
they are good for nothing, but to make mil- 
chief jn the - World : Bur we ought to keep 
up the Names of Knave, Traytor, Ungrate- 
ful Wretch, and others of the like nature, 
on purpoſe to ſtamp a laſting Diſgrace on 
thoſe that deſerve them. 

We ought not to deſpiſe Men in Want, 
but on the contrary, ſhould rather give '«m 
ſome marks of our Countenance: And as 
Contempt perhaps is one | of the greateſt 
Misfortunes of the Poor , we may in ſome 
mcaſure alleviate their uncaſineſs by affuring 

_ them plainly and frankly, thar we do not 
Eſteem *'em. the Jeſs fpr their being in low 
circumitances. 


A 


Maxims for the Uſe of- Life. 42+ 
A Gentleman ſhould take. care to ſhew 
himſelf Aﬀable and Courteous ro his Dome- 
| ticks, for by this Behaviour he makes their 
| Condition more ſupportable ro them. *Tis 
urely the .cffe& of Fortune thar they are. 
0 low, and that we areabove 'em. 
' is not our Intereft always to be over 
rigorous in the demanding of our Rights, 
Nothing looks betrer than fog a Man ſome- 
times to drop part of his Pretenſions. | 
-* Above all, a Man of Prudence wou'd 
avoid ro Game high ; is too dangerous a 
Diverſion ; Anger, Heat and Quarrels gene- 
rally accompany it. ; itoften procures a Man 
yncaſe Nigtits, and art long run ireffeual- 
ly ruins him: This is not all, forler his For- 
| tune be what it will, he that Games muſt be 
| 'y upon his Guard, for fear of being 
WH Cheated; And is it nor a wretched Life al- 
| ways to march ſo, as if we were in an Ene- 
mies Country? _ | 
MM A Manought to have nothing ſingular, or 
alieted in his Habit, Diſcourſe or Manners: In 
my Opinion the Modeſt Air becomes a Man 
better than that which they call the Bel- Air. 
_ *Tis good to have in one's Countenance 
ſomerhing Great, that procures both Eſteem 
and Reſpect; bur an affable open Behaviour 
is full as Advantagecous to us, and pains us 
the Love of all Mecn: As for the [mperious 
Haughty mien that is ſo much in Faſhion, in 
my Opinion, itis only proper for our Milita» 
ry Gentlemen. We 


- 


426 Maxims for the Uſe of Life. 
We ſhould learn not to diſquiet our ſelyes, 


and.co ſtudy well this Leſſon. © *Tis Happy 
= Min to find 'his Account in himſelf, and 
; 


the whole King 


* 


65 are not 
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not well na derf 


is how to pleaſe, becauſe a Man makcs his 
Fortune there by being Agreeable. This is 
the reaſon why. Courtiers are ſo Polite. On 
tlie contrary, in Towns and Republicks 
where Men are forced to take pains to get 
rheir Living, the laſt of their Cares is to 
pleaſe, and this it is that makes them 
RD oe | 

Thar which we call Taſt in a Figurative 
Senſe, is a very rare thing, and bur very 
few People can boaſt of ir. *Tis ſcarce to be 


learnt or taught, but it muſt be born with 
us. 
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Maxis for the Uſe of Life. 429 
us. Exquifte Knowledge ſcems to be above 
it, and -cirrics a grearer- Latitude ; bur in 
the Commerce of the- World, and in moſt 
Aﬀairs of ' Life, a good' T alt is: of e- 

| Servite}iand ſupplies its place very wall. 
When we have gor this. Advantage ,' we 
ought not 'to'deſpiſe thote that have'ir not. 
Wedon't always carry our Authoritics about 
ys, ro convitice our Opponents, and ſhew 
them char they are in the wrong. Beſides, 
tis caſter to bring a Man over to our fide by 
Inſinuation-and Addreſs, than ro confute 
knby Atgomens. ' OO Iota 
\AMan cantpt be agreeable and good compa» 
ny,unleſs he 15 able ro think nicely,and readily 
vpall chat' is ſaid in Converſation ; which he 
can never do,, unleſs he has a good Fund of 
Wir, a Faithful Memory,- and an Imagina- 
rion ſntablo. 'Tis requiſite likewiſe to be a 
Maſter 'of 7o0nes Mother Tongue, and know 
all che Nijcedies, Beauties, and Delicacies 
of it: Without this, though our Thoughts 
Were-the beſt in the World; we cannot expect 
they ſhodld pleaſe. © bet 
» We onght'' to accommodate our felycs to 
the Capacities of rhoſe People we converſe 
with, and to take in fome- meaſure the Alti- 
tude and Degree of their Underſtanding. A- 
bove all, we ſhould not affedt the Vanity ro 
be the head of the Company. A Man 
makes himſelf more agreeable, when he hears 
willingly, and without jcalouſic; and will 


lufker others to have Wit as well as himſelf. 
No 
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No Subject is ſo barren, upon. which ſome. 
thing may not be well ſaid; bur although 
the Subject ſhou'd be never ſo barren, yer a 
Man of Senſe has ſomething always in Re- 


ſerve to keep Converſation from being Lan- 
guiſhing and Phlegmatic, of which he isan 


_ Maſter, and which can never ai] 
im. 

Witty Apothegms, and apt Repartces 
_agpen but (eldom, and depend upon Time 
and Chance. 

-. Stories and Tales do not always ſucceed, 
therefore we ſhould not fall into that ſtrain 
toooften ; but when we are engaged in them, 
weſhou'd take carethat the Narration be not 
eircſome, and that there be always ſome- 


thing particular and diverting in it, to en- 


tertain the Company. 

Diſcretion will teach us to avoid Repeti- 
tions. We. care not to hear what we know 
already , and . what conſequently will not 
ſerve to improve us. 


Things that have an Air of Novelty and 


Grandeur; Things that are of Univecrlal 
Uſe, and recommended by the practice of 
Great Men, will Etcrnally pleaſe; not only 
becauſe Men are naturally inquiſitive,bur be- 
cauſe they deſpiſe whatever is trivial 'or of 
little importance, and aregenerally affected 
with what has the Patconage of Quality. 
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the Men raiſe and embelliſh themſelves 3 us 


"Tis for this reaſon, that what comes 
from the Country, from little Towns and. 
obſcure places, is bur indifferently received. 
We are apt to imagine that Politeneſs, and 
a good Taſte is not to be found there. 

' For the fame Reaſon alſo Metaphors bor- 
tow'd from War, from Hunting, and the Sea 
are fo well recciv'd ; whereas we cannot 
endure thoſe that are taken from mean de- 
ſpicable Profeſſions and Objedts. | 

'Tis not to be expeted that Converſation 
ſhould be always alike ; ſince it depends up- 
on Chance, as well as other things. 

A Man will never be either Learned or 
Agrecable, if he does not apply himſelf ro 
Read; withour that the natural Parts 
ae commonly dry and barren. - 

He ought fo to manage himſelf, that in 
his Actions, Diſcourſe, and Manners, an 
Air of Politeneſs, may never forſake him: 


Nothing is more ſcandalous than to be 


Clownith and 111-bred. - 
_ Politeneſs is a mixture of Diſcretion, Ci- 
vility, Complaiſance, and Circumſpettion ; 
accompanicd with an agreeable Air chat ers 
off whatever one ſays, or does. And as ſo 
many things arc Eſſencially neceſſary ro ac- 
quire this Politeneſs, *tis no wender we ſee 
it ſo rarely. 
Whether ic is that Women are natural- 
ly more Polite, or that to Pleaſe them, 


from 
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irom them principally, that this Politenck, is , 
learnt. ot - > _ gd 
x = 9 Tg Y 
T—— = 
A-Letter to AMonſreur * Foe lae Lened { 
* | S.. Library-keeper at F 
Juſtel Hr wart k 
Am over-joy'd to: fee you in England WW x 
The Converſation of ſo Knowing -and WWW i; 

fo Curious a Man, wiil afford” 'me no little | 
Satisfaction : Bur givei'me leave to condemn re 
your Reſolution 'of quitting Frasce, fo long Ml 4 
as I ſee you maintainſo tender, and fo loving Ml x 
a remembrance of her - | F 


As often as I {ee you doleful and deſolate 
on the (ide of our Thames, wiſhing for Paris, Wl t 
you put me in mind of the. poor Jſraclites, il $ 
bewailing their Beloved Feruſalem upon the Il , 
Banks of Euphrates. Either live Happy in il & 
Enzlapd, where you have free Liberty of MW 6 
Conſcience, or Reconcile your ſelf to the lf 
Catholick Religion in your own Country, 
to enjoy thoſe Conveniencies there, the lols I y 
of which you Regrer. Mods, I 

Who cou'd imagine, that Images, Orna- i {| 
ments, Ceremonies, 'and other'things of the > 
like nature, upon which ſo many il|-ground- I x 
ed Diſputations have been rais'd, and which 4 
you make{o unriaſonably the Subject of Sc- h 
paration, ſhould diſturb the Tranquillicy of I © 
mm Nations 


Nations, and bring ſo many Men into Mis- 
fortunes. |, nn. 
-*Tconfels, 'tis a commendable thing, :x0 
Worſhip'God in Spirit and i'Truch. This 
firſt Eſſence, this Sovereign Intelligence de- 
ſerves our molt purifi'd Speculations. But 
when we endeavaur to diſengage our Souls, 
from all Commerce with our Senſes, Can we 
affure our ſelves, thatan abſtracted knowledge 
will nor loſe it ſelf in wandring Thoughts, 
and lead us into more Extravagancies, than 
it will diſcover Truths 2 Whence do you 
think came ſo many abſurd Sets to be ſcat- 
ter'd through the World, but from decp Me- 
diations, wherein the Mind, , as it were in 
2 Dream, meets with nothing bur its own 
Fanciful Imaginations? , 0 
Lay aſide, Sir, this Sowr Diſguſt you have 
to our Images. Images fix in.a manner this 
Spirit, ſo difficult ro be ſertled. Beſides, as 
nothing is more natural ra Man than Imitati- 
 0n; ſo, of all Imitations, nothing is ſo law- 
| ful as that of a Picture, which only repre- 
feats ro us whar we ought ro Worlbip. .. 
. The des of Virtuous Perſons creates in 
Wa love of Virtue; and .cxcites a generous 
Defire in us, to attain that Perfection which 
they arrived to. 7s ”— 
;. There are Emulations .of Holincis, as well 
8 Jealouſies of Glory ; and if a Picture of 
Akxander animated the Ambition of C#- 
ſat0 Conquer the World, the Images of our 
Saints 
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432 ALETTER. 
Saints may ſurely excite in us the Ardour of 
their Zeal, and inſpire us with that happy 
Violence which raviſhes Heaven. 

P will allow you that the Old Teſtament 
did not permit us to form any thing that 
looked like the reſemblance of God. 
This God Painted himſelf in rhe Great Work 
_ of the Univerſe. The Heavens, the Sun, 
the Stars, the Elements were the Images of 
his Immenkty and Power. The wonderful 
Order of Nature expreſt his Wiſdom to us. | 
Our Reaſon, which would know all, finds 
in her ſelf a kind of Id: of this infinice Be- 
ing; and this was all that could be Figurd 
of a God, who no otherwiſe diſcovered 
himſelf ro Men, bur by his Works. 

But the Caſc is altcr'd in the Chriſtian Oe- 
conomy. Since God became Man for our 
Salvation, we may lawfully make to our 
ſelves [mages of him, to ſtir us 'up to the 
knowledge of his Goodneſs and Love: And 
 ineffeR, if thoſe are condemn'd for Here- 
ticks, that deny his Humanity, is it not a 
ſtrange Abſurdity to call us Idolaters for lo- 
ving to ſee it repreſented 2 You are comman* 
ded to think always of his Paſſion, to me- 
ditate always upon his Sufferings, andyet it 
is made a Crime in vs, to ſupport the Re- 
' membrance of them by ExteriorReſemblances. 
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You would have che Image of his Deati 
ways preſent ro our Souls, but won'r al- 
by.of any before our Eyes. 
Your Averſion for the Ornaments of our 
peſts has no better Foundation. I necd 
nagitell you chat God himſelf condeſcended 
mOrdain even the Fringe that belongea ro 
ta&Habir of the High Prieſt And do you 
$any matcrial difference between our 
| WPontifical Habirs, and thoſe that were uſed 

W uader the Fewiſh Diſpenſarion 2 
You are no leſs forward to deny us our 
Muſick, than to condemn our Images. \ ou 
aps co remember, that David recommcn4s 
[nothing oftner to the /ſrae/ztes, than to Coc 
brate the Praiſes of the Almighty, with a: 
forts of Inſtruments. 
\ The Muſick of our Churches Exalcs thc 
Soul, Pucifies the Mind, Iſpires the Hearr , 
and Rectifies, or Augments Devorton. 

When a Myſtery or a Mirac.e 1s Treatea 
.&-nothing but Senſe and Realon wiit gv 
\@wn with you. In Natural things whic!: 
[lad ro Puricy, Senſe and Reaſon are you: 
Enemics. There you aſcribe all ro Nature, 
| ere to Grace ; there we can ailedge nothing 
\Mpernatural bur you Laugh at ir ; Here 
'Weoffer nothing Human to you, bur you 
'think/it Prophane and Impious. 

Diviſions and Controverſies have diſturb 
the Peace of Mankind bur tod long, Ayre- 
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monies, and we will joyn with youto write 
againſt the Abules rhat have been introduc'g, 

As to the Doctrine of our Church, con- 
cerning the real Preſence of the Body of 
Jeſus Chriſt, in the Sacrament of our Alt, 
you have no reaſon to diſpute it. You fay, 
that it is difficult ro agree with us, how a 
Body can Exiſt without Figure and Exten- 
ſion ; Bur is it more caſie for us to apree with 


this B 


lief, who cats really the Subba 


We _-_ 
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any ſuch thing were on the Anvil. 

One of the chief Points of Diſcretion, alc 
the molt often recommended, is to relpec 
in all Countries the Religion of the Prin 


To Condemn the Belicf of che Sovereign, | 
rc 
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ts condemn the Soveraign himſelf ar the 
fame time. A Proteſtant, who in his Diſs 
courſe, or Writings, charges rhe Catholich 
Religion with Idolatry, does by a neceſlary 
| Conſequence accuſe the King of being an 
|{dolater, and Inſults. him in his own Do- 
avions ; which the Roman Emperors would 
know well enough, that conſidering the 
{Humour you arc in at preſent, ail this Adyice 
ME. up0n you. An (tininn that be- 

240g recet- 
ion a Man 


a 
:ſtor'd ro 

1 ___ thens of; 

mes Them back ro the Bolom of the Com- 
Fmon-wealth, whence you banithed them 


'\Wmakes them capable of Honours and Dig- 
'Aties, from which you excluded them. 
2%: Do nor envy them, I1r, rhole Advantages 


hd you are reſoly'd not to accept them ;z 
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428 | A LETTER. 
monies, and we will joyn with youto write 
againſt the Abuſes that have been introduc'g, 

As to the DoQtrine of our Church, COn- 
ccrning the real Preſence of the Body of 


Jeſus Chriſt, in the Sacrament of our 41:4, 


you have no reaſon to diſpute it. You ſay, 
that it is difficult ro agree with us, how a 
Body can Exiſt without Figure and Exten- 
ſion ; Bur is it more eaſe for us to agree with 
'you' abour your Spiritual Earing it: With 
this Belicf, who ears really the Subſtance 
of this ſame Body ? Is the difhculty of com- 
prehending the Myſtery, lets on your ſide? 
And is not a Miracle as ncceſlary to juſti- 
fie our Opinion, as yours ? 
So that if in ſpite of all this, the love of 
a Separation {till poſſeſſes you, and you can- 


not diſengage your ſelf from the Prejudices 


you imbibed in your Infancy, Do not com- 
plain of that which is raken from you as an 
Injuſtice, but rather be Thankful for that 
which is lefr you. Sullenneſs, Grumbling 
and Oppolition , will rather hurt than 
{crve you; Whereas a Conduct more re- 
ſpetful, and a Management of your intr- 
relt with more. Diſcretion than Violence, 
might prevent the Deſign of your Ruine, 1! 
any fuch thing were on the Anvil. 

One of the chief Points of Diſcretion, and 
the molt often recommended, is to reſped 
in all Countries the Religion of the Prince. 


To Condemn the Belief of che Sovercign, 1s 
70 
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HW LE ZER: 419 
to condemn the Soveraign himſelf ar che 
fame tirhe. A Proretant, who in his Diſc 
courſe, or Writings, charges the Catholick 
Religion with Idolatry, does by a neceſlary 
Saſquence accuſe the King of being an 
Kolater, and Inſults. him-in his own Do- 
gnions ; which the Rowan Empetors would 
| ngfer endure. Y cope 
* know well enough, that confidering the 
Humour you are in at preſent, all this Advice 
is loſt upon you. An Opinion that be- 
| comes as it were natural, by being recei- 
 ved-inour Infancy ; the Inclination a Man 
has for Ancient Cuſtoms ; the Diftcuk 
culty he finds to quit a Belicf he was Born 
in, to embrace another which he always op- 
p$'d;a Nicencis of Honeur,and a Fond Afie- 

| Ration of Conſtancy, are Chains which arc 
not eaſily broken. Bur then ar leaſt give your 
nl Children leave to chutg thar, which your 
Y long Engagements will not futfer you to do: 
BM * You complain of the &£4di& which obliges 
i them to chuſea Religion ar Seven Years 01d; 
*Y Now this is the grearelt Fayour that could 
"= be done them; By thar they are rcitor'd ro 
" their Country which you robb'd thens of'; 
I ſends them back ro the Bofom of the Com- 
mon-wealth, whence you banithed them g 
T'makes them capable of Honours and Dig- 
Aities, from which you exciuded them. 

' © Do not envy them, Sir, rhoſe Advantages 


| thd you are reſoly'd not to accept them 3 
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and while you: keep your Opinions and 
Misfortunes to your ſclf, remit the Care of 
their Religion ro Divine Providence, which 
ſhews ir ſelf ſo viſibly in ſuch a ConduR, 
What Father does not endeavour to poſ- 
ſels his Children with a Zeal for his Party, 
as well as his Religion? And how can any 
Man tell what will happen from this Zeal; 
whether it will ſhoot up in Fury or Piety ? 
Whether it will produce Crimes or Virtues? 
In this uncertainty, Sir, remit all to the 
Diſpoſition of the Law, which has no other 


end; but the Publick Good, and the Parti- 
cular Advantage of your Family. 
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A Letter t0 Monſreur the Count de C. 


S I Intereſt my ſelf infiniccly in all 
your Conqgrns , the Particulars of 
your late gallant Actions have given me na 
little ſatistation. Some of my Friends that 
were preſent upon the ſpot, were pleas'd to 
fend me an Account of 'cm; and I cou'd aF 
moſt complain of you, for concealing them 
ſo IKke a Secret from your Humble Servant, 
did I not fear to diſturb a Joy ſo great as 
yours, even by reproaches of Fricmcthip. 
How truly Glorious and Happy are you, 
who after you have given ſo many proofs 
of your Valour againſt the Enemies of the 
State, hayc vanquiſh'd amidſt the ſoft De- 
lights 


&LE7TTER. | an 


d lights of the City, rhe moſt mercileſs Wo- . 
it WM man in the Univerſe, who had defy'd all 
1 WJ Mankind, and fancicd imaginary Triumphs 

' toher ſelf.” I am no ſtranger to this charm- 


inp Perſon, in whom Beauty, Wir, and an 
engaging Air ſeem to diſpure which ſhall gain 
ker the greateſt Eſteem 2 Lovely, Delicious, 
#4 now for your {ake only is become a Lo» 
ver. © 1 have purpoſely tall'n inco thoſe: ye+ 
y Tranſports, which have made you forget 
he reſt of the Fair Sex, that I might whol- 
by take up your Soul withrhe /az2 of fo ac- 
| Empliſh'd a Perſon. I pardon you for De- 
-veting your ſelf wholly to her ; and am fen- 
' ſible how difficult ic is for you to have any 
' Kindneſs left for Madam 4? Z. who is (o 
, WW much inferior to her in Beauty. 
' Bur then Sir, this Forgettine and Dewe- 
tine, Which was ſo cxcuſable in the begin- 
ing of ſo fortunate a Conqueit, will be no 
longer ſo, if ir ſhould latt always: You 
{ know that Madam 4a L. is a Lady of ex- 
| raordinary Merit ; and you likewiſe know 
| What Obligations you have to her. She 
Loves you with as truea Paſſion as ever Lover 
did: Oughrnort het Love then to rake place of 
| Feaury? And Gratitude, which has made fo 
' great and ſo many impreſhions upon 
| oo formerly, does it not oblige you to 
' Me manner of Rerurn 2 
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4.32 AEETTER. 
.. For my part I confeſs to you, that ſhe 
has in ſo lively and moving a manner de. 
icribed your Unkindnels, and her own Griefs, 
in a Letter ſhe writ ro me upon that occaſji- 
' on, that| I cannot forbear to ceſpouſe 
her Intcrefts :!- Suffer then, Sir, 1 beſeech 
you, my Remonſtrances; you owe this to 
aur Friendſhip, and I owe them to the Con- 
fidence that an Unhappy Lady has repos'd 
112 me. | 
-.i 1 do not mean by all this, that in favour 
of her, you ſhould abandon this Beauty,that 
{o bewitches you : No, all Iask of you is, 
to give your {elf the trouble to deceive Ma- 
dam L, You may do it with all the caſe in 
the World, becaule ſhe'll aſſiſt you her {elf, 
and mect you half way. And | bclieve you 
will not pretend-to'ſo ſ{queamiſh a Conſci- 
cnce, 25: to make a ſcruple of it. 

You need not be told that your new Love 
will hayeſome fits of Confuſion and Cold- 
neſs : Thoſe Intervals you may beſtow up- 
on Madam _L. and ſhe'll be content with 
*tm; You may make uſe of. hex to awaken 
and: revive. the. Paſtion, g6,your other Mi- 
itrils, whenever any unkigky Accidents, Or 
even tranguillity itlelf haye laid it alicep. 

Gnce more, vir, Ict me conjurc you, not 
ko deſpiſe a Woman that a great many others 
would be giad of: : Permit her to think 
twar, the has yer ſome place in your Brcalt. 
£1ciciad:s did not difdain tocat courle Bread, 

| ana 
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28d Black Broth with the Lacedemonians, af: 
tr he had taſted the Delights of Athens ; 
hecame out of the Arms of the lovely Aſpa- 
fs, the moſt charming Creature of all Greece, 
in: whom | he enjoyed all the delicacies 
and charms of Love, and condeſcended 
o.the Embraces of the Queen of Sparta, who 
lad a very diſagreeable Behaviour with her, 
d - was much inferiour in Beauty to 4ſ- 
nfta. 
"Thus, Sir, I have given you an example 
follow; I wou'd have you conſider with 
afictle Attention the Character of. Alcibiades, 
and you will find it in every Relpect to re- 
ſemble your own, which I preſume will not 
any diſadvantage to it. 74 
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A Letter to Madam P. D. ÞB. C. 


LS | 


13 Y what I underſtand, Madam, you ve 
L':) a mind to Devore your {elf to the 
Monaſtic State, at which I am infinitely 
' Pleaſed , ſince a Pious and Retired Liis is 

more neceſſary for one in your Condition, 
than the Converſation of the World. 
| * Teonjure you then in the name of Hea- 
' Ve, that your Devotion be ſincere, and 18 


order, that it may be ſo, cake care to avoid 


4.34 A\'LEZ I © R, 
chofe Defects, with which that of other 
Feople is ſo often accompanied. 
There arc Perſons enough that think them. 
ielves animared by a lively Zeal; and ſome 
there are that enjoy themſelves in a ſincere 
and (ohd Piery. Others again could die fer 
God, {o Vigorous and Heroic is their Faith, 
Bur in truth there are very few who can live 


up to the Laws of the Goſpel, and Reli- 


gion, 

: You may expe every thing from their 
Hear, when there is occaſion to employ it : 
But you mult hope nothing. almoſt from 'emy 
where there is need of Conſtancy and Dil- 
cretion, 

Let us obſerve how they diſcbarge thoſe 
Duries which God requires from their Sub- 
miſſion ; and when they ſhew Regularity in 
their Life, Modeſty in their Converſation, 
Patience under Injuries, then, and not till 
rhcn will Ibe convinc'd of their Devotion, 
whcn*> ſo well juſtified by their Condudt. 

be inſtructed, Madam, by the Errors of 
others, and as you are reſolved ro Devote 


*our ſelf ro God, rather let that which | 
picales him be the Obje of your Devoti- 


on, than what you love your ſelf. If you 
dont {ecure this point, your Heart may Zea: 
louſly incline to - him, without receiving 
the Impreſſions of his Grace, and you will 
be alrogerher your own, when you think you 
are aitogerher his, | | 

| Not 
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A LETTER 435 
Not bur that there may be an Holy-and 
Happy Agreement berween his will and. 
yours : You may love what he loves ; you 
' may deſire what he deſires, bur by the ſe- 
cret flattery and infinuation of our Hearr, 
we commonly make that the Standard of 
| gow Actions,” and this Conſideration ought 
e'ſet us morc upon our Guard, and reſolve 
toidonothing, bur merely becauſe he has en». 
joyn'd it. : 
-- However this is no reaſon why you ſhould 
wholly reſign your ſelf ro the Condudt of 
thoſe Directors, who deliver: rhemliclyes in 
| Holy Gibberiſh, which neither you, nor per- 
haps they themlelves underſtand. The Will 
of God is not (o conceal'd, bur ic may be 
| afily known by thoſe that reſolve ro fol- 
low it; and generally ſpeaking, you'll haye 
els occalion for Knowledge than for Sub- 
miſſion. Thoſe things thar agree with your 
| Nefires , are calily received , and eafily 
| practiſed. Thoſe that ſhock your Ificlinati- 
| ons are plain enough ; but Nature ftill re- 
fits, and a ſtubborn Soul will not reccive 
their Impreſſions. 
+ Therefore, Madam, ſince you are reſoly*d 
upon this ſort of Life, I have Two things 
| to. beg of you; In the Firſt place rake care 
| that.you don't Devote your Heart to God, 
becauſe you think ir no longer proper for 
| Men.Inthe next, never diſguiſe your Ani- 
moſitics under an appearancy of Zeal ; and 
on'e 


A3S. A Relation, &C.t. 
don't ſpeak Ill of thoſe you wiſh 11 ©, un- 
der a falſe pretenco of Pietyo: 


——_—. 
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A Relation of a Diſpute . between the 
- . Mareſchal. d'Hocquincourt, and 
* Father Canaye, a 7eſuts. 


IT Nlaing rother Day, with the Mareſchal 
4 Hocquizcourt , Father Canaye, who 


Din'd there alſo;. lead the Difcourle inſen-' 


fibly ro that Submiſſion of Mind, which 
Religion requires of us; and having rela- 
red. to. us many new Miracles, and ſome 
Modern Revelations, he conctuded, that 
we ought above all things, to avoid thoſe 
Head-tirong Opinioniſts, who pretended ro 
examin every thing by Reaſon.” _ 
Nowsyou talk of Head-ſtrong, What do 
you call 'em, ſays the Mareſchal, who 
knew them better than I did 2 Bardouville 
and Sr. Thibal were my beſt Friends ; They 
engag'd me in the Party of Mon- 


_Tv*Covit (eur * le Comte, againſt Cardinal 


dz Soiflons. 


Richclieu. If 1 had known many 
more. of thcſe Hecad-ſtrong Genclemen, [I 
would have writ a Book of their Sayings. 
When Bardowville was dead, and St. Thibat 
had retir'd into Zolland, I came acquainted 
with Lafrete, and Sawve Benf; thele were 
none 
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none of your Head-ſtrong Men, bur. Brave 


1- 


Hercules, and my very good Friend, and I 
think that 1 ſufficiently ſhew'd my ſelf to be 
in his laſt ſickneſs, that carried him out of 
theWorld. ] ſaw him Die of a ſmall Feaver. 
which would have ſcarce killed a Woman ; and 
was.enrag'd to ſce Lafrete, that Gallant 
Lafrete who fought Bouteville, go out, nei- 
WW ther better nor worſe, rhan a Farthing Can- 
| WW de. Savve Bruf and I were contern'd. to 
preſerve rhe Honour of our Friend, which 
made us reſolve to Piſtol him, that he mighr 
Dye like a Man of Honour, I clapt a Pi- 
ſol to his Head, when a certain Son of a 
Whore of a Feſ«it puſht my Arm aſide, and 
hinder'd my Deſign. This put me in ſogreat 
&Rage, that preſently 1 reſoly'd to turn 
fanſeniſt. v 
Take notice, My Lord, ſays the Father, 
take notice how Sataz is always lying in 
wait for us. -Circuit, Querens quem Devoret ; 
You are angry with our Order, and he takes 
that occaſion to Surprize and Devour 
' you ; nay, worſe than Devour you, to make 
you turn Fanſcnift : Vieilate, Vigilate ; A Man 
annot be coo much upon his Guard againſt 
the common Encmy of Mankind. 
-Our Father's in the right, ſays the Ma- 
reſchal; I have been rold that the Devil 
never ſleeps. We ought always to be 


upon our Guard againtt him. Bur Ict us 
| | Jeave 


Gallant Fellows. Lafrete was as ftour as 
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438 A Relation of a Diſpute, &c. 


leave the Devil, and Talk of the things ] 
love. 'I have lov'd War above all things, 
Madam de: Monbazon next to War, and ſuch a 
Virtnoſo as you ſee me,Philoſophy after Madam 
de Monhazon. You have reaſon to love War, re- 
plies the Father,for War loves you ; ſhe hay 
crown'd you with Honour. Why, I amalfo 
a Warriour. The King has given me the Di- 
reion of the Army's Hoſpital in Flanders . 
Is not this enough to entitle a Man a War. 
riour? Who would ever have thought that 
Father Canaye ſhould turn Soldier 2 Yct lam. 
one, My Lord, and do God no lels Service in 
the Camp, than I did in the Colledge of 
Clermont. You may then love War innocent- 
ly; to go tor War, is to love one's Prince; 
and to Serve one's Prince, is to Serve God. 
But as for what concerns Madam de Mor 
bazon ; if You have Luſted after hcr, if you 
| have looked upon her with a Carnal Eye; 
you muſt permit, me to tell you, that your 
efires were Criminal. You ſhould nor i 
Luſt after her, My Lord, but love her with Ml 
an innocent Friendſhip. 
How, ſays the Mareſchal, Would you 
have me Love like' a Sot > The Mareſchal 
| # Fiequinconrt has learnt in Ladies Cham- 
bers, todo ſomething more than but Sigh. [ 
would my Father, I would —— you under- 
| ſtand my meaning. T would — Oh! how 
many I would? ſn Truth, My Lord, you 
Rally with, a good Grace, Our Fathers of 
St, 
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4 Loy, Would be ready to Croſs themſelves 
« theſe 7 woulds. But when a Man has been 
great While in the Army, he learns to bear 
ery. thing, No more, no more, you ſpeak 
this, My Lord, 1 ſuppoſe to divert your ſelf. 

| There is no ſuch Divertiſement in't, Fa« 
ther: Do you know for what Deſign I lov'd 
hegz Ujque ad Aras, My Lord ; No, Aras, My 
Father. Look here, ſays the Marcſchal, taking 
a Knife, and graſping the Haft faſt in his 
Hand, Look here, if ſhe had Commanded me 
to Kill yow, I would have Buried the Blade in 
yur Heart. Father Canaye (urprized at this Diſ> 
courſe, but more frighted at this ſudden Tranſ(- 
port, had immediate recourſe to his Mental 


Devotion, and Prayed to his Maker ſecret- 


ger wherein he found himſelf. But not truſt- 
ing alcogether ro Prayer, he leap'd inſenſi- 
bly out of the Marcichal's reach, by an un- 
raw} motion of his Butrocks. The 
reſchal followed him about the Room); 
| and one that had ſcen his Knife lifted up, 
| Would have Sworn, that he was going to 
| ſheath it in his Heart. | 
_ My ill Nature made me take pleaſure for 
awhile in the Fears of our Reyerend Spark ; 
- but fearing at length that the Mareſchal 
.in his Paſlion , might render that Scene 
Melancholy, which was before only plca- 
fant ; I deſired him to remember that Madam 


& Monhazon was dead ; and told him, That 
it 


ly, that he would deliver him from the daft» 


<v 
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ir was Father Canaye's good Fortune, that 
he had nothing to fear from a Perſon thar 
was no more. 

God does every thing for the beſt, rs 
plies the Mareſchal : The faireſt Woman in 
| the World began'to play the 'Fool with me, 
when ſhe kick'd up her Heels and Dy'q. 
She had always a Damn'd Abbot -at her Tail; 
the Ab? de Rane] think they call him; 
who Talk'd to her of Grace before Company, 
and Entertain'd-her with ſomething. elſe in 
private. This made me forſake the Fanſe- 
niſts; before thari never miſs'd a Sermon of 
Father Deſmarez, and never Swore but by 
che Gentlemen of Port-Royal. EF have Con- 
feſſed my ſelf to the' Feſuits ever ſince: And 
if 'my Son has ever any Children, I am re- 
folv'd they ſhall go to the Colledge of Cler- 
ont, orelſc ll Diſinherit them. Oh, how 
wonderful are the Ways of God ! cries out 
Father Canaye: How profound is the Myſtery 
of his Juſtice ! A little Weathercock of a Fan- 
ſeniſt, to pretend to a Lady whom my Lord 
wiſh'd well ro. The Merciful God made 
uſe of Jcaloutie to pur-the Conſcience of my 
Lord intro our hands; Mirabilia Fudicia tn: 
Domine, Wonderful are thy Judgments, O 
Lord! 

- - After the good-Father had finiſh'd his Pi- 
ous RefleCtions, 1 thought I might be allow- 
ed to take my ſhare of the Diſcourſe; ſo 1 
ask'd the Mareſchal, If the Love of Philo- 


{opiy 
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ſophy did_not ſucced his Paſſion for Madam 


te Monbazon ? vo: 110" 
i A Plague on't, I have lov'd Philoſophy in 


my timeburitoo well: ſax the Mareſchal , 
Thavelov'd it but too well ; but I haveleft it 


at laſt, and-will trouble my Head no more 
with it..- -A Dog of a Plilolopher ſo puzzled 


my Brain abour our Firſt Parents, the Apple, 


the | Serpent;:: Terreſtrial Paradiſe, and the 
Cherubims:'that I had like to have belie- 


\yed_ nothing of the matter. The Devil 


take me if:i: believ'd a Syllable then, bur 
ever ſince I could have Sacrificed my ſelf for 
my Religion: - Not that I ſee more Reaſon 
in it now, but on the contrary, leſs than 
ever : Bur for: all that, 1 could have Sacri- 
ficd my ſelf. without knowing why or where- 
fore. Fer 


Father, twanging it very melodiouſly through 
his Noſe, ſo: much the -berter ; this ſhews 
they are:not Human Motions, bur thar they 
proceed from God. No reaſon ! That is the 


True Religion which has no Reaſon, What 


an extraordinary Grgce,.: My. Lord, has Hca- 


'ven beſtow*d upon you 2. Eftote ficut Tnfantes ; 


be as Infants. Infants preſerve their Inno- 


cence, and why? becaule they have . no 
'Reaſon, Beati panperes, 'Spiritn, Bleiied arc 
the Poor. in Spirit : they Sin not ;- the Rea- 
fon is, they have no Realon. No Kea- 


ſon, without knowing Why, or Wherefore. 


_ Oh 


' So much the better, My Lord, replies rhe 
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Oh excellent Words! They ought to be 
written in Letters of Gold : Not that I fee 
wore Reaſon in it now, but, on the contrary, 
leſs than ever. In Truth, this is Divine 
for them, that have any Taſte of Heavenly 
Things: No Reaſov, What an extraordinary 
Grace, My Lord, has God beftow'd upon 
Ou 2? 
n The Father had gone on farther with his 
InveCtives againſt Reaſon, if ſome Letters 
had not come from Court to the Mareſchal, 
which interrupted fo Pious an Entertains 
ment. The Mareſchal read them ſoftly to 
himſelf, and afterwards he was pleas'd to 
tell rhe Company what they contain'd. If 
I affected to be thought a Politician,as others 
do, I ſhould retire into my Cloſer, to read 
Diſpatches ffom the Court ; bur I always 
At and Speak with an open Heart. The 
Cardinal ſends me word, That Stexay's taken, 
that the Court will be here within Eight 
Days; that the Command ofthe Army, which 
Inveſted the Place,is given me,and that I mult 
go and relieve Arras With Twrenxeand La Ferte, 
1 remember well that 7grenxe ſuffer'd me to be 
beaten by the Prince of Conde, when the 
Court was at Giewn; perhaps I may find an 


opportunity to do | im the like Fayour. If 
Arras were reliev'd, and Turenne beaten, | 
ſhould be content ; I'll do whar I can ; but 
I ſay no more. 
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He related to us all the particulars of the 
Battel, and what reaſon he thought he had 
complain of Monſicur 7urenxze : But we 
were inform'd, that rhe Convoy was got all 
rady a good way out of Town,which made 
wbreak up ſooner than we intended to'do. 
«Father Canayc having no Horſe of his own, 
defired the Marcſchal ro lend him one to 
ary him to the Camp - 4nd what ſort of a 
Hiſe will you have, Fathcr ? ſays the Marc- 
chal; I will make you the ſame Anſwer, 
h Lord, replies the Father, as good Father 
4:2 made to the Duke of Mcdina Sidonia 
won the like occaſion, (Qualens we decet efſe, 
Manſuctums. Such an. one as I ought to be, 
tle and tractable. (ualerm me accet efſe Max- 
ww! I underſtand a little Latine, ſays the 
Mareſchal, Manſucturm is a fitter word for 


ſheep than Horſes, Let the Father have my 
Hos I love the whole Order, and am his 
friend, therefore let them give him my beſt 
Horſe. Here I went to ditpatch a few At- 
fairs, bur ſtaid not long before I rejoin'd the 
Convoy. We jogg*d on merrily, but nor 
vithour ſome Fatigue. As for poor Father 
laneye, I mer him upon the Prance, Mount-. 
& on one of the beſt Horfes of Monſicur 
SHhcquincomt; *rwas a mettleſome ficry 
Deyil, .ceſtleſs, and always in motion; he 
thew'd his Bir cternally, ſtill went on one 
ide, Neigh'd every Minute, and what moſt 


allended the Modeſty of the Father, he very 
G g indecently 
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indecently miſtook all che Horſes he met 
for Mares. And , what do 1 ſee my Fa 
ther > ſaid I, coming up to him. What Horſe 
have they given you 2 Where is Father 
Suarez's Nag, that you ask'd fo earneſtly 
for 2-*Ah Sir, ſays he, I can ſit him no longer, 
He was going to continue his Complaints, 
when a Hare croſs'd the Road, and an Hun- 
dred Horſemen immediately hurricd away in 
Confuſion after the Courſe,and we heard pre. 
ſently more Diſcharges of Piſtols, than ar a 
Skirmiſh, The Father's Horſe being ac- 
cuſtom'd to Fire under che Mareſchal, ran 
away with his Man, and made him Charge 
inſtantly through their confus'd Ranks. 
'T was a yery pleaſant fight. to ſee a Feſuitat 
the head of all this Company,againſt his Will, 
By good Fortune Puſs was kill'd, and I found 
_ the Father in the midſt of Thicty Horſemen, 
who all.gave him the Honour of the Chaſe, 
tho it much better deſerved the name of 
Chance. The Father receiv'd their Commen- 
 dations with a ſeeming Modeſty ; bur in his 
Mind he deſpis'd very much the Manſuctumolt i 
good Father S#ercz, and was raiſed rothe beſt 
Humour in the World when he refleted 
on the Miracles he had done on the 
Mareſchal's Courſer: Yet he was not long 
without remembring. that good ſaying 0 
Solomon, Y anitas vanitatum, & omnia V anita. 
He was no ſooner grown cool, bur he felt 
an uneaſineſs which the Hear had racanly 
rom 
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'fom him, and wiſhed himſelf back again a; 
FtheColledge. Bur all cheſe Reflections ſig 
'aified nothing, he muſt ga ro rhe Camp, ane 
he was ſo tir'd with his Horſe, that h. 
[would have been glad to abandon his Bu:e 
"Walz, and walk afoot at the Head of the 
[94/con forted him for his paſt Facigue, and 
[twfree him from any iuch inconveniences 
for the future, lent him the eaſieſt Nag he 
could have wiſh'd. He gave me a Thou- 
| fand Thanks, and was {o ſenſible of my Ci- 
vilicy,” that forgetting all regard of his Pro- 
 kfſion, he convers'd with me more like an 
honeſt ſincere Fellow-Travcller chan a Feſ#r. 
Task'd him what was his Opinion of Mon- 
feur 4 Hocquincourt > He's a worthy Gentle- 
' man replies he : He has quitted the Fa7nſerifts ; 
 ndour Order is oblig'd ro him : Bur formy 
part | believe 1 ſhall never trouble his Table 
| ore, or borrow Horſe of him. 

"Being much pleas'd with this firſt freedom, 
Thad 'a mind to try him farther. Whence 
| ines, continu'd 1, the great Animoſities 
wween the Farnſeniſls and your Fathers ? 
wes it proceed from\. your differing in 
VUpinion abour the Doctrine of Grace ? 
What Nonſenſe, ſays he, is ic to think 
| that we hate one another for nor having 
the ſame Opinion about Grace ! *Tis nei- 
ther that,nor the Five Propoſitions rhar have 
 aiſed theſe Animoſities berween us. The jca- 
Geg > loutie 
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loufie of Governing Conſciences, is the true 
reaſon. The Fanſeniſts found us in poſſeſſion 


of the Government, and had a mind 
to diſpolle(s us. 
Now to effect their ends, they make uſe 
of Methods quite contrary to ours. We 
cmploy Gentleneſs and Indulgence, and they 
afte&t Auſteriry and Rigour. We Comfort 
Souls by the Examples of God s Mercy, and 
they frighten them by thoſe of his Juſtice, 
They make uſe of Fear, where we make uſe 
of Hope. They would ride thoſe whom we 
would have undcr us. Not bur tharboth of 
us have a mind to Save Men, and each has a 
mind to have the credit on't. Bur to ſpeak 
freely to you, the Intereſt of -the DireQor 
is generally preferr'd to the Salvation of him 
who is under his Care. I talk to you after 
another manner than I did to the Mareſchal; 
I was a downright Feſvit with him, bur with 
you I uſe the freedom of a Soldier. Icom- 
menged very much the new freedom which 
his laſt Profeſſion had given him, and for 
his. part he ſeem'd to take this commendats- 
on in good part. I had continu'd it longer, 
bur Night approaching, we were oblig'd to 
part; the Father being as much content with 
my uſage ofhim, as 1 was fatisfied with the 
contidence he repoſcd in me. 
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Mc lives for a general Peace in the 
Tear 1678. 


| 'F it be a difficult matter to diſcover the 
I Origine of Winds and Subterrancous 
fires, 'ris no leſs very often to dive into the 
hidden Cauſes of the greateſt part of our 
Wars; ſometimes Ambition and Avarice 
— Som Deſigns long conceal'd, which the 
pretence diſcovers. 
| "The Declarations of the pretended Cauſe, 
for the moſt part,arc only calculated ro amute 
the People ; and provided the Reaſons of 
Mate and Policy are covered with ſome ap- 
parance of Juſtice, they much ſcruple ro - 
orerturn the foundation of it, and violate the 
moſt Sacred Laws of Nature. 
Don't ler us look for any freſh Inſtances 
Crhis i in the unhappy War, under which 
Mwhole Chriſtian World groansar preſent; 
&' us preſerve for the Princes who 
xe-the cauſe of it, a Reſpe& which per- 
ups Poſterity will not ſubſcribe ro; 1x cus 
Uppole that they do all with a good inten 
'ton, and rhat Juſtice is the Rule of fo ma- 
fy deſtruQive Actions. It ſeems ar lca{t, 
t they have nor forgotall che impreſſions of 


lquiry, lince _ they —_— agreed ro chutc 
| Gg3 - Mcux 
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Mediators to decide their Differences ; and 
that thoſe who are chiefly concerned, ſeem 
willing to accept his Intervention, whom - 
the God of Peace hath made his Lieutenant 
upon Earth. | | 

Bur ſince it may happen, thar theſe Princes 
are not all equally diſpos'd to accept of a 
ſpeedy Peace, twill be neceſſary ro put them 
in mind, that they are obliged to it by the 
Morives of Glory, Intereſt, and a good Con- 
{cience. 

Glory is nothing elſe bur an high Eſteem 
which 1s acquired amongſt Men, and paſ- 
ſes down to Poſterity, We may affirm, 
that nothing is more Glorious for a Prince, 
: _ _ than to make his People Happy. 
puts #2 * The Glory of Storming Towns 

incipu Glor | hs : R 
ris, quam fe. and acquiring Vidories is com- 
ciſſe felicem,& mon even to Barbarians. But to 
= '% Conquer one's elf, and generouſ- 

4h Iy renounce one's own Inte 
reſt, to give Repole ' and Peace ro the 
World, this is the peculiar Character of an 
Heroe. The People of France will never 
ccale to beſtow a Thouſand Benedictions 
and a Thouſand Praiſes on the Memory of 
Philip the Good,Duke of Burgundy ;his Hatred 
and his Vengeance appeared Juſt, ſince he 
took up Arms againſt rhe Murtherer of his 
Farther: Glory and Reaſons of State ſcem- 
cd to diſſuade him from thinking of a Peace, 
lince he mighr promiſe himſelf aſſured Con: 
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Jueſts, by the Union he had made with a 
bo 7er ub Monarch. Yer for all this, out 
of 8 Pious Confideration of the Publick 
Cal ities, he ſtifled his Reſentments, and 
> x ſo great an Act of Clemency ad 
i ration, he rendred himfelf a Thou- 
rp more Glorious than his Son, who 
made ſo terrible a Figure, and fought ſo 
yes Many Conquerours hay 
ſarter'd themſelves that they ſhould 5: 
immortal Glory by their Arms, who in the —- 
Age have been Treated as * 46 
Robbers and Pirats. War is ,——_—_ 
_— truly Glorious, but <2, Lucan, --16 
_ it i nquete- upon Quiatus Curcius, 
Jultice ; and that ceaſes when 14V 
 nveyſe he ſatisfaQtion kay F-4 my 
_ ' e Intereſt of the State demands a 
It would be no difh * 
cult matter ro 
we even thoſe Princes who arc — 
þ em concern'd ins this War, will find 
| vc rrueſt Intereſt in a Peace, if they 
b; any regard to that of their own Sub- 
| 088, whichis the only * ccue 
_ ſt of State. The Ca- _ Toe 
| Amities we feel ar preſent, Fn 
| rectal ; Wwe are cqually ruin'd by our 
| _m_ _- by _ Enemies ; 'Tis impoſlis 
Bu any Place, without being ex- 
| | qo Profule of the Blood. = | 
'ople, who being reduc'd ro the laſt Excre- 
Gg 4 nutics 
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mities, mourn * ſecretly amidſt the Te Ds. 
m5 that are commanded to be Sung. 

In effeRt, they are fo far from: being the 
better for the Conqueſts of their Prince, that 
they are more burden'd with Taxcs, and Im- 
poſitions than ever, The Conquered Towns 


and Provinces don't contribute for the moſt f 


part half the Expence that is neceſlary to 
fortific, and defend them. They muſt pay 
Contributions co their Enemy, give free Pak 
fage and Quarter to Soldiers, who almoſt 
every Where live like Licentious Robbers, 
By the preſent poſture of Afﬀairs, one 
woud be apt to conclude, that the day 
of Judgment is at hand, the Kknow- 
ledge wherof God hath reſerved wholly to 
himſelf; that this will be the laſt War of 
the Wotld, foretold us by the Scripture,and 
that there is a Deſign on foot to make both 
Prince and People for the future, incapable. 


of carrying on and maintaining another. 


Yet this is not all, they muſt either receive 
Soldiers, - or pay Winter-Quarters, which 
{weeps away all they had ſaved from the 
Pillage of the ' Campagne ; perhaps theſe 
outrages are. purpoſely committed to en- 
ure the People not to fear Death, by 
robbing them of all they bave to keep them 
alive. : But it is juſtly to be feared, that 
. this Deſpair in the end - may - produce ſome 
(b) Maxime: me- | (6). ill” efteRts; + that it may 
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tempt the People to caſt their Eyes - el(c- 
| where to' get rid of their burthens ; or at 
| leaſt; that in this Conjundure, when the 
\Fope labours for a Peace, they will Second 
| his good Intentions, in ſpite of their Ma- 


fters who would oppoſe them. When the 


Popes heretofore made uſe of the Eccleſi- 


aſtical Thunder ro promote their Temporal 
Intereſt,the greateſt part of the World never 


regarded it, becauſe their Power ought to be 


employed in edifying and not deſtroying : 


Bur if at this day his Holineſs would fulmi- 
nate the Cenſures of the Church, againſt 


the moſt Obſtinace promoters of the War, 
which is the Source of all Wickednels, tis 
to be preſumed that ſo Pious an Aion would 
draw down the Bleſſing of Heaven, and pro- 
cure the Univerſal Applauſe of Mankind. 

It may be objected, perhaps, That Intereſh 
of State and Prudence makes Princes fo Di- 


8 latory in concluding a Peace, in order to 
weaken a growing Enemy, whole Power, 


unleſs it be prevented,may prove fatal ro the 


"Public Liberty : As for examplc, the Alles 


ſeem to have ſome reaſon nor to be very for- 
ward 'ro ftrike up a Peace with France, in 


"hopes that Time may put ſome Advantages | 
Into their hands, to reduce her. to fuch'a con- 
"dition that ſhe may be no longer in a capaci- 


ty to annoy them. Bur this reaſon alone will 
no more juſtific the continuation of the War, 
than it would have done the beginning” of 
Yo: © + S - DRY . "3 9-22 ; % . it 
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it; tis from Divine Providence, and not from 
Violent Methods, that we muſt expec a 
Remedy againſt the Fear of an uncertain 
(a) Hud were mi- Evil. (a) | 


w'me ferendum 

of, quod quidam tradideruut, jure grntium arma rite ſy 
=: ad imminutndam petentiam creſcentem, que nimium aus 
wocere poſſe!. Sed ut vim pari poſſe ad vim inferendam jus tri. 
buat, ab omni aquitatis ratione abhorret. Grot. li. 2 cap. 1 $:&, 
37. Jure Bell. Ec Pacis. 


Whatever Intereſt or Juſtice we may have 
in taking up Arms, we ought ſeriouſly ro de- 
fire Peace out of a pure Principle of Conſci. 
ence, tho the War we are cngaged in be ne- 
ver ſo Juſt. *'Tis indeed the laſt Reaſon we 
have mentioned, but it would be rhe firſt 
and ftrongeſt, were it not for the Univerſal 
Depraviry of Mankind. 

1n the firſt Ages of the Church 'twas a 
queſtion whether Chriſtians might lawfully 
: (6b) make War; bur tho 'tis 
G) Chrifin 2x; no more diſpured amon gus 
nee litigare qui» at preſent, yt is evident, they 
Ns 1. Ccannor bur upon certain Cons 
Wet ditions, which have been el- . 

dom or never obſerved. 'Tis an 
unaccountable thing, that a Private Man hall 
be pur todeath for killing another who with 
holds his Eſtate from him ; and yet a Prince 
upon the leaſt pretence ſhall be permitted 
fo lay all in Blood and Aihes : We very 
well know the difference between them ; and 
that a Private Man is not Inveſted with a 
Power 
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Power to':do himſelf Juftice,. as Soveraigns 
ze; bur however they oughr. to preſcribe 
 Bounds'to' their Pretenfions and Revenge ; 
(they ought to make it ap- (a) Belum its ſuſ.. 
| pear, that they ſeck Peace and iter, w nibil 
| its Effects, and nor a pretence —_ if —_ 
to deſtroy their Neighbours. Cicero de Offic. 
Butler us goonfarther,amſhew id. 1 
in what caſc the Juſteſt War in the World; 
may become unlawful to a Prince, in /oro 
| Conſciemiia. (b) *Tisin the firſt place when his 
| Enemy is as potent as himſelf, (b) = penis qu 
by which mcans he involves his n_ on 
when he finds that they hls 5 wy on 
receive more prejudice than ad- 7 —-7-omog 
Vantage by the War. fant vives, nam ut 
[0 -l——_— 
its qui armis ſaciners velit vindicare, mulio il; ———_ 
tereoportet 5 neque vero prudentia tantum aut ſuorum caritas 
exigere ſolet, ut bello periculoſo abſtineatur, ſed ſupr etiam juſti- 
tis refferis ſcilicet,que ex ipſs regiminis naturs, ſuperierem non 
minus ad exuram pro infer/oribus, quam inferiorcs ad ob:dicnti= 
an 0/igat. Gror. de Jur. Bell. & Pacis c. 24. - 
| (b Qed feplus darmni evenit reip. quam compendii ex belle 
ſaſcepto etians juſto, princeps debet reftitucre detrimems. This 
the Opinion of the Caſuiftr, and even ofthe Jeſuir Dians, 
Panermit. deregular. part. 6. praets. 4. de Belle Reg. 7. | 


If we Refle@ on the ſucceſs of the Par- 
ties. who are at prefent engaged, 'rwill be 
hard to determine which ſide will have the 
better; However , one may caſily (ce, 
that all of them do more miſchief ro them- 
felves, than to rheir Enemy ; and thar like 
the Soldiers of Cadmus in the Fable, they 
&vour one anorher. The 
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The Second Reaſon which . ought to in- 
cline a Prince to Peace, by a Motive of Con- 
ſcience, js, That he is reſponſible to God 
for all the Diſorders and Rapines that his 
Soldiers commit in an Ally's Country : 


x. When they commit them for want of 


their Pay, 
This is the Opinſpa of all Divines; (4) 
and indeed all thoſe Authors: 


that have written about Poli- ( a} Puto Regens, 


; - : w: Tue decbet ftie 
zicks, oblige him to make Re- poruis milk 

a . | wer folvit » 208 1 4n- 
paration. Eyery days Expe- /16.-ok7 i ghma 
rience ſhews -us, that moſt of ,;,, 1; : 
our Soldiers excule their Licen- ſecuris, ſed &- ſub- 


tious Living by their want of 47/5, & v 
cinis, quos inedis 


{ides are much coafti milites ma. 


Pay ; that b 

uzzled at preſent, how to ang "wh 
ubſiſt their Troops, and will ug wean; "gh Sell 

Teng . J-Cap. 
be much more ſo for the 17.6.2 Nums 

_ furure. Aj + 

2. When a Prince ſuffers, or permits the 


Rapines, and Violence of his Soldiers, he is 


obliged to make 'em good : We: may alledge 


here, what (6b) Gerſon former- 
ly ſaid in the Preſence of the (Þ) 7 4 Gap. 
King of France, Tu-ca won agis © + 
mala, verum eft : ſed ea fieri permittis & ſuf- 


fers. Sic Deus judicabit contra te, & dicet, non 


re alii, ſed infernales Diaboli te cruciabunt. How 
then. can theſe Soveraigns, that are engaged 
in this preſent War, diſpence with theſc Ob- 
igations, orPuniſhments? They know well 
iy | enough 
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wy, tho? it be through a Friend's Country, 


they leave nothing behind chem which 


they can carry away;that they Mowthe Corn 
when it is Green,and Plunder both Women 
and Children, and often commit Crimes, even 
more enormous than theſe. Perhaps it may be 
| objieted, Thar theſe Diſorders do not come 

tw the knowledge of the Prince; however 
this docs not make him leſs guilty before 
God, becauſe he ought to inform himſelf ex- 
atly, and prevent the ſame by his Preſence. 
Wich what hopes can a Prince offer his Pray- 
ers.to God, when he knows, that by quitting 


a-point of Chimerical Honour, he may 
prevent Pillage, Violence, Burning, and Sa- 
crilege; that he may pur all Chriſtendom 
in a ſtate of Peace, and ſecure her againſt 
the Invaſion with which the Common Ene- 


my threatens her ; that he may eſtabliſh the 


Glory and Worſhip of God, fo much pro- 


phan'd by the Diſorders of War: and that he 
-may hinder an infinite number of innocent 
\People from being expos'd to the laſt Extre- 
mities, and Qutrages not to be endured. 
One wou'd think it impoſſible that ſuch 


prevalent Reaſons cou'd eyer fail of moving 


:the Chriſtian Princes to endeavour after a 
Peace. Bur 'tis not enough that their In- 
iclinations lead them towards it: Piety ob- 
liges them to ſpare no Pains in eſtabliſhing 
it, and to take the moſt proper and ctfcual 
"7B | Mealure 


ah, that where-cver their Troops: paſs, 


« 
= 
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Meaſures to bring about ſo Great and Good ff 
a Work. HTS 
' The beſt and ſureſt Merhod thar can be 
found,is for both ſides to ſpeak their Grievan. ll 
ces and Pretcnſions freely , withour loſing i 
their time in diſcuſſing of Preliminaries and 
Formalities ; and not pretend an [Indiſpoſi 
tion on purpoſe, or ſome default in the Equi- 
page of a Plenipotentiary, to retard the Ff- 
fect of his Commiſſion. Every one ought to 
do himſelf Juſtice in the Tribunal of his own 
Conſcience, as well as his Enemy, and of. 
fer him Reparation for the wrong he has done 
© him; after the Example of that 
Bceetian,2 £78 Pious Prince, who having bro- 
P12 * ken the Alliance, he had made 
with an Idolatrous King, was not aſham'd 
to condemn himſelf, and ſubmit ro make aJuſt 
Satisfaction. For which Reaſon God, who 
had puniſh'd him for this Breach of Faith, 
afterwards heap'd infinite Proſperities up- 
on him. 
 Aﬀeer the rate that our Miniſters aſſiſt at 
the Conferences of Nimegven, they ſecm to 
bevery far from Entertaining ſuch Pious [n- 
tentions. © They are ſo flow in coming thi: 
ther, that -inall probability rhey will be 
full as ſlow when they come r&'propole their 
Demands, and ſlower ſtill before they will 
agree to adjuſt them. They may ſpin out 
their Conſulcarions if they pleaſe, and make 
the Meetings laſt as long as the Diets at & 
tbonnn,, 
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1 Ml tlonne; and perhaps: amidit theſe Delays 
ſome unexpeaecd Accidents may happen, that 
m._ in a Flame, and make them 


an. I break. up,/in a Heat, as they did ar the 


| Treaty of Collen. 


ml | 
ws. Whenever. there is a ſincere Inclination 


10 Treat of a Peace, the Articles are always 
wopos'd before-hand, in a ſcerer and pri- 


I's i yate Mediation, and Adjuſted in the Cabi- 


nets of Pringes: The ſending of Ambaſſa- 
dors and Plenipotentiarics, and Publick Con- 


& ferences, are nothing elſe bur Show and 
ne | Outſide, This appears by the moſt impor- 
tar I tant Treaties of this Age, and particularly 


that of the Pyrenees ; lo from thence we 
may calily infer, that N/meguen, where they 


14 || don't ſo much as know what they arc to 
iſt | propoſe, will make us for .a long while ex- 


pet a Peace, during which, every Party will 
th, | cadeavour to make an Advantage of the pre- 
p- || Far Conjuncuee, and flatter chemlelves with 
" If the. Succelles they think to obtajn over 
thereſt.The Allies imagine, perhaps, That 
Fraxcewill be undone: ar long run, by the + 
raſt numbers of its Officers and Soldiers; 
ad that the Poyerty, ar natural Inconſtancy 
of the People will. cauſe a ſudden Reverie 
of its Proſperity. On the. other hand France 
conkides in the Union of its Farces, in the 
good Succels ſhe has found hitherto, and in 
the Diſſention ſhe endeavqurs to Sow among 


| her Encmics; andin fine, truſts that the Pors, or | 
Poland 
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Polend- may - prodice a' Revolution of Af 
fairs in the North and the Empire itſelf. 


All *theſe ConjeEures are | both on 
the -one fide and -the other; bur eſpeci- 


elly through the ill Condudt of one 


_— _— 8 dM <OIMC_ a... a _. bs TITEL 


Party. Theſe Three-Years we have amuſed Ml 


our © ſelves abont | them to no purpoſe 
and according to the Judgment ' of the beſt 
Politicians, each ſide has'more reaſon to Fear, 
than tro Hope. In the mean time theſe un- 


certain Hopes, make all- Chriſtendom ſuffer 


infinite Devaſtations, which can never ceaſe 
but with the War. We'muſt expeR Peace 
from God alone, and believe, that ar laſt he 
will incline the Hearts of theſe : Princes to 
hearken--to his Voice,: and to: 0 Groans 
of the People. 4 


5 I " 


— 
a... thn. to li — 


A Letter to Madan :. who. ad not 
endure the | Courtſhip of the. Earl 
of 'St. Albans, at. bis Age. ; 


v "O14 Men -have- an inclination {till 
ro Love 2 *Tis nor ridiculous for chem to ſuffer 
themſelves:'to be touched; bur 'tis vain in 
them to- pretend that they are able- to Pleaſe. 
1 muſt own to yow T-fove the Company of 
Pretty Ladies, as imachias ever :1- did; _ 


7 Hy ſhould you words, Madan, that 


9 aa©£Sd.. co _— K———_ ae”. 


ag » 
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Kit1 admire their Beaury, without any De 


Wa 


Heaven knows, of making any Impref® 
upon their Hearts. I only endeavour ro 
aſe my (elf, and ſtudy rather to find tens, 
eneſs in my own Breaſt, than in theirs. 


"Tis by their Charms, and not by their Fa- 


youts thar I pretend to be | obliged ; and if 


 && Icomplain of them, *tis only of their. 


Diſagrecableneſs, and not of their Ki gout, 
bit others call venCrecl and Severe, TY 
Ile call you Kind for being Pair, s 
Thanks to Jour Eyes, that : far ont- ſhine the Day 
They Warm and Animate my Clay, . | 


'S 


" The only. ping that oe Men have 


one ; TY 
therefore I. a. ' is T Conſequence” that. "has 
al Life and Spirte i in it, it recalls the deſires 
of Youth, and bribes my imagination to þe- 


live 1 am Young. 
" "You wilt rell'me, Madam, that t'is a dou- 


ble etrour co believe | we. are tiot what we are. 


But what Truths«can be ſo advantageous as. 
theſe pleaſing Errours, that take away from 
us all Thoughts of che Evils we ſuffer ; and 
Renee > Bic ns the __ of a Happineſs we 


don't ls. 
_ H LY | Foc 


46% ALETTER. 

For want of conſidering things with dye 
attention, WE pretend that Love is only cal- 
culated for the Meridian of Youth, which is 
deſtjtute of "that: Reaſon, that ſhou'd re. 
ſtrain its violence; And we call thoſe Old 
People Sots that have the Courage to Love, 
altho the wifeſt, thing they can do, is to ani- 
pare. and awaken the Lethargy of Nature 
by flattering Images of Loye. : 

Whar are we the better for Life, if we are 
not ſenſible that we are alive > We purely 
.owe our Life to our Love, if it is able to re- 
animate it, when the decays of Age have 
made us loſe all Senle of ir. -. 

Ar this Age all the ſprings of Ambirion 
leave us, the. deſure of Glory no. longer fires 
us, our Strefgth fails us, our Courage is.cx- 


finguiſh'd,' orat leaſt weakned: Love, Love 


alone ſupplies the place of every Virtue; it 
averts Alt Thoughts of thoſe Evils that fur- 
round us, and k.9 Fear of thole that threat- 
ren,us. It turns. aſide the Imape of Death, 
which otherwiſe woud ner preſent it 
{elf 'ro our Eyes, ' It diſſipates the terrours 
of the Imagination, and the troubles of the 
Soul, and makes us the Wiſeſt Men in the 
World, in refpe&t of our ſelves, when it 


& 


makes u | "men in t on 
S pals for Mad-mga in the comm 


Opinion of others. 
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Y > Dialogue of the D E AD. 
i Dialogue is not of our Author's Writing, 


| "however, we thouzht fit 7o T ranſlate t, AS well 
Tf... TY bee © 6-3 7.1 of 
wu for the pleaſantry of the Wit, As the Fauſt ice of 
"the Saryr, which was levell'd at a foot;hh 
* Humonr 4 hen predominant inFrance, of turn- 
_ Ing every thing © into Love and Gallartry, 
" whith fooliſh Humour began to NR in Eng- * 
.Jand, till the Rehearſal Cir'd us FM 


Mines. .": HE. Devil: take this con- 
533. -  - founded Agvocate, and his 
; = (ting Lungs,: for Plaguing us with his 
Jamn'd Rhertoric-theſe Two Hours and. ber< 
ter..; All the; buſineſs was abaur a piece ot 
Wath, ſcarce worth rhe owning, ſtollen in 
paſting. the River iSt13 ; bur rbete was ſuch 
a. worher. kept {warrant ye. with (vintilian, 
Ciawo:gud Ariſtotle, that one. wou'd have 
taught ic: had Rain'd Greek and Latin. For | 
gang 4J-am-{o weary, that I don'e know 
What to. do with: wy (elf. | 
teiato; f Why: what's the matter Minos ? 
| Youjlook dowgjn,the Mouth merhinks 9 
; Mines, The Matter / Why Ijult now come 
from a Tryal, where l had like to have been 


© This Dialogue was writtin by Maxfieur B. 


$7 | H h 3 Talked 
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Talked to death by a confounded Countellor 
yonder, who thought himſelf a Man of Elo- 


quence with a P——to _ 
Pinto. How.! 'Whar are * Hut or Mazicr 
dead then ? 


Mines, No, bur tis cne of their Diſci ples. 
Hertired us with Citations our of Hiſtory trom 


the Creatioti of the World, down tothe preſent - 


ritne, and all'to* prove the THegality of Steal- 
ing. Well, certainly there was never ſuch a 
profuſion of Authors, and ſo much fine 
.Learning thrown away upon a forry rem- 
nant 'of Cloth nor worth Three Half pence. 

Plato. Why d1d not you make him hold 
on Tongue? 


i. Mines. "Fhat's'a good. Jeſt, I yow. Why, 


Ter w#s IC -oflible- ro doit? I;cried out to 


him: a Hundred. times | and:-i'oftner; You: 


Friend at the Bar there, make an end. The 
. Court will hear no more of this ſtuff. I might 
as. well have cried our 'toa Windmill to ſtop 
its:Sails, when a brisk. gale.of Wind whisks 


chem about; © 'Whateyer 'w&'eduld do or fay- 


ro: him he ſtill} went on;- -and - th6 the 
Raskal deliver'd. himſelf withithe vileſt Grace 
in the world, yer he was'-every: moment at 
his riſtotle che Famous ; Tutoriof Alexander 
the Great; and: 7ally of Hequear: Memory, 

vs fo and to.: Fa ſhorr, :1tho. Clack kept 
- +88, and our Spark cou'd: ior be brought 


 * Two ſorry Adrncares of Faris. $4 'Boilcau, Sat. 1 
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to'igive over, till 'he had thrown up all th< 


School. | .Y So - 
Plato, Nay, 'tis a ſad Truth that Hell 
was never {ſo over-run with Sots 'and Fools 


- 


25 at preſent. For theſe Ten Years laſt paſt, 
[ believe in my Conſcience, we have not had” 


one ſingle Soul come to ts from rother* 
World; that - was Maſter of Common Senſe. 
Minos. Right, and the Infetion has: 
ſpread ſo wide, that the Ehfan-fields arc 
not clear of it. They all of rhem ſpeak a ' 
Gibberiſh' that the: Devil himſelf can make: 
nothing of, and this forſooth they call Gal- 


lantry.. And if Khadawanthu or I offer ro! 


reprovethem for'r, they have the impudence - 
to.cell' us, we are a couple of odd Friket- 
hiltzd, out-of- faſhion*' Gentlemen , that don't' 
know. che World and 'good Breeding. But 
to'come to the porat, Sir, Will not you. 
take ſome. care to ſtop- the growing diſturb- 
ances 'of . your * Kingdom. The - Criminals-- 
are every Man of 'thtm ready to Revolt : All © 
the Priſons are broke open, and Hell was : 
laever ſo much Hell as it js at this preſent: - 
Pato. 'Tis a pretty while ſince I foreſaw-. 
this Storm a gathering, and to prevent far- 
ther Miſchief, 1 order'd ail the Heroes in rhe 
Elien-fields to mect me to day. Bur where 
IS Roadamanthnus ? WIE. 2: 
, Mines. 'He's' | gone to - Gammar Atrepos 
yonder , to - haye : his : Catioke -mendt:. 
6756 Hh 3 You 


 ſcaps che had garher'd ever ſince he ſefe! 
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You know 'tis the. very ſame individual Cal 
{ock, that , he brought with him from tr'other 
World hither. Lan” 

Plato. There's a good Husbar for you ow! 
Minxos: Oh,he learntthis and a thouſand other. ll | 
fine things from *.a confounded Judge, wha 
camerto Hell laſt week in a. pair of Sattin ill | 
Breeches..., * | 

' 


Pluto. The Devil he did ! Why there was 
a-prodigal Dog for you! 

. Minos, No, No, you're miſtaken, he was as Ill * 
errant a Miler as ever piſs'd. It was only i= 
Iwo or Three Theſes that had been Dedi- IN | 
cated to him, and he dwd them topge- il / 
ther -co. Humour his Pious Wife. Now [ 
have mcntiond Her,it was Shethat ſtole the il 
picce Sf . Cloth, that we have had ſuch a 

uſtic abour this Morning. 

- Pluto, .How | What is be with him here? 
Mines. .Xes i'faith She's with him, for 
how cou'd he well have becn Damn'd uneſ's 
his Wife had belp'd him. We have hag the 
Lord knows what trouble * co make her re- 
ſtore this piece of Cloth, and had never 
brought it abour,. had not the Court forc'd 
her to deliver it upon the ſpor.j 
 Rhadamanthas. Pluto! Mines! All's: loſt, 
All's gone. There's ſuch——— 

Plate. Why prithee, what News Rhadamar- 
ths >. Thou'rt in a terrible fright I ſee. | 
* Rhagdamgnihys. Oh Sir, there's. che Devil 
;- "mM That was the late Liewtenant-Criminal of Paris. 


and 
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and all ro do yonder. The Priſoners are all 
broke looſe, and there's ſuch a noiſe and 
hbbbub among them, that—— Ms 
' Plato. Come, be more particular, Old 
friend, What News haſt thou to tell me 2 
' Rhadaman. I can only tell you, Sir, that 
n i the Criminals have broke Jail, that they 
have Fil'd off their Irons, and that unleſs 
S I you take care immediately to reduce them. 
youll be no better than a King of Clours. 
S I Theres that Raskal Premetheus has got his 
Vulture like a Faulcon upon his Filt. 7Tantalue 
* © iS as Drunk aza Drum. Sifiphas is playing ar 
" I Bowls with his Stone. The Be/iates aFat 
I the Noble ſport of Clap A----Fxien isſhewing 
If Feats of Activity through a Hoop. In ſhorr, 
there's a greater c:{order than you cafy ima- 
ne. | 
E Pluto. 'Tis what I've expedcd this long 
while, and I am glad with all my Heart, 
_ thatour Heroes are to meet me today. Come, 
letus c'en go to find them our, ſince the 
Murineers have pirch'd upon no body as yet 
to head them ; and Mercary, prithce tly Pot, 
and borrow me ſome Canan of. my Bro- 
ther Fup:ter ; but who in the name of Won- 
der is it that marches this way with a Crab» 
tree Cudgel-in his Hand, and a Wall=-t by 
his Side? SE. 
Diogenes. You ſhould have been a Wir by 
the ſhortneſs of your Memory, Why doa'r 
you remember Diqgenes 2 | heard af che Re- 


Hh 4 vault. 
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volr of your Subjets, and am come to tell 
you my Cudgel is at your fervice. 

© Pluto. A very doughty weapon indeed in ſo 
conſiderable a War, as this is' like to prove. 
| Diegenes. Nay, don't jeer me, I beleech 
you. Perhaps I may be more uſeful co you 
than you are aware of, 

Pluto. But have you not ſcen my Truſty 

Heroes, whom 1 ſent a Summons to, to meet 
me ? 
Diogenes. For my part I don't know what 
you call Herocs. But I ſaw a parcel of Log- 
ger-heads yonder, who if they ever do you 
a Farthings worth of good, I dare be Cru- 
Cified. 

Pluto. Leave off your impertinent Raille- 
ry, and be ſilent. Who is it that comes 
this way leaning upon his Companion's Arm? 

(a) Diogenes. "Tis Cyras. | 

(6) Pluto. Ha! . The Great Cyrus, that 
Illuſtrious Maſter of 4fis, who Conquer'd 
{o many Kingdoms, and Tranſlated the Mo- 
narchy from the Medes to the Perſians. 

. Diogenes. You muſt not call him Cyrss, 'tis 
no longer his Name. 

Pluto. Whiy, how muſt I call him then? 

Diogenes. (b) Artamenes. 

(8) This is @ Satyr upon Mons. Scudery's Cyrus the Great» 


4 Famous Romance in Ten Volumes. See Bdileau's Sat. 2 
Sat.9.. And Canto 5. of che Lutrin. 
CImEGs has another fling at Scudery inhis Art Poetique. 
ant. 3. 
(#) The "4608 that Scudery gives Cyrus in his Romance. 
See Boileau's Art. Poet. Cant. 3. 
Plutc. 


Lg 


Plato. I never heard him call'd by rhis Name 
before. Hewever, I am exceeding glad to 
behold this celebrated Conqtterour of 4j 4. 
- Diogenes, But can you tell me why he 
h WM Conquer'd ſo many Kingdoms 2 
u W Pluto. Becauſe he was a young Ambitious 
Prince, that could nor content himſelf with 
/ I the Limits ofhis own Kingdom. 
LW Diogenes, Alas! You're miſtaken. 'Twas 
becauſe he was in Love. 
Plato. In Love! With whom I pray 2 
Diogenes. The Princeſs Mandane. But can 
you .gueſs bow often ſhe was ſtollen away ? 
 Pluts. A very proper Queſtion to ask at 
fuch a junCture as this. 
D:ogenes. Well, I won't let you go till you 
have told me. : 2 
_ Pluto, What an importunate fellow you 
are! Why then, Four times. 
Diogenes. No, you have miſs'd. Gueſs 
3gain. 
Plato. Why then, Six times. 
\. Diogenes. In ſhort, but a Dozen. But don't 
' trouble your ſelf abour her Honour. She 
fell into the hands of the molt reſpetul 
Villains in the World, who rc{tord her as 
good a Maid, as when they took her. 
Pluto, I have ſcarce Faith cnough to be- 
lieve that, But hark he Opens. Let us 
liſten co what he ſays. 


Ciruy- 
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'- Cyrms. * And how. long, my Adorable 


« upon the Heart that Adores you > But why 


* ſhould 1 maintain a Flame that Devours 


 * me? Shall I Adore aninſenſible > Shall 
« Die for an Ungrateful Perſon > In ſhort, 
* Shall I Love che Daughter of my Enemy? 
«Yes, Artaments, you muſt Adore the Prin- 
" ceſs of Perſia, Yes, Cyrus, you mult love 
« the Daughter of Xerxes. But don't Flatter 
* me, Oh thou too complaiſant Sreavola. Tell 
* me what is it thou haſt remarkt in her 


« Eyes, Is it properly an Inclinacion, or ra- 


*ther ſome ſlight Diſpoſition not. to hate 
** ME. 

Pluto. Leave, leave this Language, Cyw, 
Remember who you are. Think what a 
Reputation you have acquired in the World 
by your immortal Actions. 

Cyrus. For Heaven's ſake, generous Pluto, 
let us go hear the Hiſtory of Aglatidas 
and Ameſtris, You may very well pay ſuch 
a complaiſance as that to the Merit of Two 
ſuch Illuſtrious Perſons. Or if you won't 
give your {elf that trouble, there's my 
Squire Scevola will in the mean time acquaint 
you with the Hiſtory of my Life ; for in fine— 

Plato, Why don't you know we ate now 
upon the point of giving Battle, and can you 
fail ro aſſilt me in to preſſing an occaſion 2 

Cirws, Oh, for Heaven's ſake liſten, for in 


fine <A 


Pluto. 


* Princeſs will you exerciſe ſo much Ripour 
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Plate. The Devil take you and: your' +: 
fu cogerther, if you have nothing cle ro ſay 


[to me. 
\ Cyrus. As for my own particular— 
-\Plato. Turn him out there. 99 
/;Cyy#si Quce more { requeſt you to-— 


n= _ w > FP: (> 


on'r, 1 chought I ſhould never havegot- tid 
of him... But who 1 is this that comes” for- 


the other. 

+ Diogenes,' Tis * Antiochue. 
- Plato. le: ſeems to be looking abour "i 
ſomerhing, . and'examins every corner of rhe 
Room. .. What is it you have loſt A4ntiorhns? 

Antiochus. If,you have found it, Sir, Pray 
put me to no more trouble co look aſter it. 

Pluto Firſt tell what 'tis. 

Antiochus. In ſhort, *ris the Depoſicary of 
the Beauties of my Miſtriſs, which gave me 
Conſolation in her Abſence, and which has 
broke through the obſcure 4flum, where I 
vainly flatter'd my ſelf ro have lodged it in 
ſecurity. 

Plate. What the Plague doſt thou mean 
by all rhis Fuſtian?} 

Diogenes. | find | muſt explain his meaning 
to you. Know then that the - Depoſitary 
wherein the Beauties of his Miſtriſs are lodg- 
ed, is in plain E»gliſþ her Picture, which has 
broke through the obſcure Alum, where he 

( } Tre ems of 4 Play written by Corneille tre younger. 
fancied 


Plute., Once more Turn bimouc. APlapue 


ward, I hope he won't be ſo troubleſome as 
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fancied-it'was very: ſecure. That.is as much 
as to ſay, that his: Pocket has got a hole in 
it, an't pleaſe you. J 

Pluto.. A:pretty-expreſſion' this for a hole 
in ones Pocket. .:Als 4#tiochws, think of the 
great. ViRtories . you have obtain'd, think 
next On the occaſion that now preſents it ſelf, 
to get new:ones. '. . * fb 

. Antiochns. | will not ſpeak one Syllable, 
till you ſarisfie: me. whether you have found 
 . 

Plato. A mighty matter I profeſs. Pray 
Friend go and find out your Pifture your 
ſelf, and let me adviſe you to put. it next 
time into a ſubſtantial Coffer ; ſince I find it 
is not ſafe in your Pocket, , 

Amtiochns, Alas! Whither will' my De- 
ſpair hurry me 2? ; 

Pluto. Here comes another this way, who 
I hope 1s not touched with this Folly. But 
who is ſhe I wonder. 

Diogenes. Tis (a ) Thomyris. 

Plute. How glad am I to ſee the invinci- 
ble Queen of the Scythians, who alone put a 
ſtop ro the Conquelts of Cyrus, who causd 
his Head to be cut off, and thrown into a 
Veſſel full of Blood, with theſe remarkable 
words. Satizfe thy ſelf with Blood, of which 
thou waſt always ſo greedy. | 

(4) This veflefs upon js Tragedy of Quinaut, calld, The 


Death of Cyrus. See what Boileau ſays of Quinaut. 
Oat. 2. Sat. 3. Sat. 9. Wy - 


Diogenes. 
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+ Diogenes, () Oh Sir,thisis' nothing huran 
ale Story,'thar the World has been'-abaſed 
with for about Two Thouſand Years; : 'bit 
bine Ten Years ags we: redtified this Errour. 
Twas: only..a miſtake of Cyrus's Gazerteer, 
cho it ſcems was impoſed- _—_ by -a falls 
Report of : his Death. 

Pluto, 1. was in 200d ho —_ chis Lady 
ame not upon the ſame Erand-with theffor- 
mer Spark, bur I find ſhe looks abour her 
oo, 2s.if ſhe had loſt ſomerking. _ 

Thomyris. Oh'! my-.dear Tableties. Can 
- generous Stranger” help me to ay Fa 

tres? 

Pluto. Before Fove, the Tyfedion- is: Uni- 
rerſal. I chink the Devil's in em all... 

. i 7homyris. Has any of you found my 7- 
 Milttes 5 moos k, and deliver, them co me. 

[EF vithour'ope _ 
"Phra." 2e Your. Jablettes.\- Pray wh was in 
em to make =_ valuc them:ſo?2 ; 
< Thomyris..'A Madrigal, upon the amiable 

Enemy char perſecures me... ._ 

 Diogenes,' I'm ſorry with: all. my heart ſhe 

has loſt; her: Zablettes. How --glad ſhould I 

have been to have ſeen.a Scythian Madrigal 
S Pluto. Come, Madam, let: your T ablettes 

alone. you | have a fine opportunity now to 


(a) Quinault in his Play feignr that Cyrus was not kil'd 
in Battel, but that Thomyris reok him prijencr, and fell 
in Love with him. 


ſhew 
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ſhew.. your. Valovr..:Be the fame Virago you 
were.when you . ſa. effetually: humbled the 
Grear -Emperour of. Prr fea. | 

- Thomyris,, No, Vi die a Thouſand Deaths 
before I'll fight againſt fo amiable a Prince. 

..'Plute. A Plagucioat. Why ſhe's in Love 
roo like the reſt, The Duce take: me if eyer 
I /awiſuch a pack of Fools ia.my life. Turn 
—— 00h 0p Bax whaſe. voice is this 1 
Diogenes. That bugeQne-Ey*d Coxcomb's 
there that ſings. te the Eccho. 

' Plate, What Qne-Ey'd Coxcomb do you if ! 
mean 2 

Diogenes. (a) Hovatius. 

Plais. Let us hear 'whar it is he ſays. 


© Horatine. Even Phenicia dees Declare, | 
"Nothing with Clelia can compare ; 
Pluto. What isthe' an. Amorous?' Milk-fop I 
too! Are you the: fame Man that fſav'd by 
his Valour the Cay of Rowe, who alone up- 
on the Bridge ſuſtain'd .the Effors of 2 whole 
Army, till fuch; zime as the Arch behind him 
was-broken downy:and who:{wam through 
the River in his . Armour, amidſt - a Thou- 
fand' Atrows that: were ſhor ar him. 


. OH, HOMO 3 SS avki” > 
, M#eratius. Even Phenicia does Declare, 
. Nothing with. Clc/ia can Compare. | 


| (a) A Satyt upon the Rowance of Mademoiſelle Scudery; M | 
and £0es en til] the Maid of Orleans ſpeaks 


ew ws OA R DQ- 


Pluto, 
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Pluto. Why prithee honeſt Friend that's 
xe the Queſtion. Leave off this curſed Song, 
[ſent for you on purpole to alſliſt me in this 

efetion of my Subjects. You 
that by your ſelf perform'd ſo many Mira- 
ces, what will you not be capable of File 
ar the head of ſo many gallant Princes : 


* Heratins 'Even Phenicia does Dec] are, _— 
© Nothing with Clec/ia can compare. - \- 
Plato. Turn this Sonnetier out of doors, 
fince we can get nothing our of him but theſe 


nillainous Rhimes. Don't ftay a Minute, 
but turn him of Doors immediately. 


Hm atins. Fevn Phenicia doe Declare, 
Nothing with Clz/ia can compare. 


' Plato. *Tis ſtrange methinks that we can 
light upon none bur Amorous Sots. For my 
part [ believe that Lucretia her ſelf has nor 
lap'd the Contagion. _ 

Diogenes. The ITruch on'r is, | woukliaas 
illingly Swear for ber Honour. She, Talks 
of nothing all the hoy: long, bur Gallanicy. 
Ha! 1 ſee ſhe moves this way. How like a 
Gere ſhe chrows her Eyes already. | 

| Txcreiia. 5:4 
TEK 8 6:65 . th, a 
ys y wou'd how i teY 6 always fox 
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ts if would Love bur Qur ” we Miſery 
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Plato. Whar Gibberiſh does ſhe Talk 
This can never be the Famous Lacretia. Had 
you ſeen her when ſhe came thundering down 
cothe ſnfernal Manſions,with her Hairall flow- 
Ing about her Shoulders, the Bloody Poniard 
in her Hand, her Eyes ſparkling, and her 
Face, for all the horrours of Dcath, till 
Bluſhing for che late Infamy the had ſuffer'd, 
you'd {wear this is none of her, and thar 'tis 
impoſſible ſhe ſhou'd be ſo much alcer'd. 

Diogenes. *Tis ſhe however. But perhaps, 
ſhe may Diſcourſe better than thoſe that 
came before her. Liſten then. F 

Lucretia. For pity ſake moſt Sage Pluto, 
ceale for a moment your important Occaſi- 
ons; and vouchſafe to inforny me where- 
abour *ris you live'in the Land of Tenderneſs. 
Whether you live at Zenderneſs upon the River 
Efteem; * Tenderneſs upon Acknowledgment, 
or Tenderneſs upon [nclination ; and whether 
you are alrcady arrived at the Village of 
Billets Doux, or Love Letters, © 5 

Pluto. What Country is it ſhe Talks of? 

Diogenes. A Country that' no Man evcr 
| yet ſaw; and yet. was diſcover'd ſome years 
ago in France, Theſe Villages of Bills 
Deux and Love Letters that ſhe Talked of, 
are certain places through which you muſt 
of neceſlity.paſs, before you can arrive at the 
Land of Tenderneſs. 


" The Map of Tenderneſs in the Romance of Clelia. 
Plato. 
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Plato. For my part I never heargir 
| mention'd b&ore. I wou'd Adviſe her 
| © build a Mad:Zouſe near the Villages 
of Billets Dewx and Love Letters, for I dare 
 engape ſhe'll ſooner come thither than to the 
and of Tenderneſs, provided ſhe continue in 
this Humgur. 
Diogenes. Why not, I beſeech you * Cotiv 
is ſtill well. Bur behold, here is Bratzs. 

: Pluto. T am glad on't, for now I am pre 
ty ſure pf mecting a Man of Senſe. This 


” "is the.Brave Roman who ſet his Country at 
liderty, who turn'd out the 7arquins, and 
», I Put his Children to death for conſpiring a- 


gainſt che Republic #® # 
5, #.. Brgtus. 
* $32 Xx $5 7 6 Iz 
Me ' love ſet Oh the of wonder and 
8 9 8 ik 16 10 1x8 
. time qur conſtancy#crime if Paſſion .be no 
* Pluto, He ſpeaks the fame Cancing ſtuff 
| With Lacretia. Bur I don't wonder ac it, he's 
; in one of his old Frolicks, and pretends to. 
" be a Fool. ER + 
| Diogenes; Far from that, he never was wiſer 
1n his Life. *Tis by Talking after this manner, 
that he. diſcovers ro his Miſtriſs that he is 
. he Natura, For give me leave to tell you, 
Sir, theſe words are the fineft Verſes in the 
bs way if you Place chem bur in their right 
cr. | 
* 7 lament able wretch whow Boileau ſrequently pairs; Sea 


Cat. 3. & 9. 
FE F "231 Plate. 
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Plato. A very pretty: Reaſon i'faith, By 
the ſame Argument one might prove a Di&\- 
_ onaty to be the fineſt Book in the World, 
for you need only range the words atight,to 
| make a moſt admirable * Diſcourſe our of 
them. Come Brutus leave off this extraya- 
gant ſtuff, and return tro your right Sences 
again. Set before yout Eyes the Glory of 
your former Life, and, of thole immortal Agi- 
ons that have made the World propoſe you 
as a Model to all ſucceeding Heroes. , Think 
on the Liberty you beſtow'd upon - your 
Native Country, and what a Name you have 
left behind you <— A Plague on't, be 
does not un ſtanEme. 1 believe he's as 
Deaf as a Millſtone—&- Why Brstas, Brutus. 

Diogenes. Dont be furpriz'd ar him, 


Pluto, tis hothing but a Mental aſſignation, 
You muſt know he has obligid himſelf every 
day to think of his Miſtrifs at a certain Hour; 
The Clock ſtruckguſt now, and 'rhjs is the. 
Hour, no doubt on, that he has pitched up- i 
On to mu x upon her Divine PerfeRi- 


ons. I wou'd adviſe you to let him go, for. 


you'll nor get one word out of hirh, till 'tis iſ 


Over. pls 
_ Plato. . Take him away, , we have ſeen all 
forts of Fools 1 think to day. But who is 
this Lady that moves forward ? 
Diogenes. "Tis Clelia. * © 
_ Pluto. Why ſurely ſhe can never be fo 
belotred as' the reſt. That valiant _—_ 
"4" Ja who 
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" who ſwam croſs the 7iber, with a Reſoluti- 
'6n hardly to be found in the greateſt 


|.» Celia. Leave off this grave ſerious Air, 
| Majeſtic Plato, and freely impart ro us the 
Name of that Beautiful Perſon, who Tei- + 
umphs over your Heart, and whoſe Chains | 
you. wear : "For in fine, *ris impoſſible that a 
' Merit and Diſcernment fo conſpicuous as 
 yours,ſhould continue long without Loving, 
and cauſing itſelf ro be Beloved. @ 
"Plato, Why, What's the matter Clelia? And 
ite you too pollcſs'd with this Devil of Love? 
"Clilis. 'Tis True, that the eminent Qua- 
| fities of the Heroic Prince of Cleffur have 
Z pain'd an*Empire over my Heart, againſt 
| which there is no Rebelling. In EReA— 
' BF Pluto. Away with her. If ſhe once begins 
' to let her Tongue run, theregyill be no ſtop- 
| ping of her. Bur who is this diminurive 
SurR this ſerdows in a * Machine 2 Oh! 
tbit youz Scaren ? Why, whar makes you 
here in this Embroider'd Habit. 
© Sc#onf 1 am no longer call'd Scaron but 
| Scauris, and am Habjred after the Romar 
| Faſhion, alrhd'my Shape firs it none of the 
beſt, My Buſineſs ar preſent is, to conſult 
| the Sibyll 


s With Zoratins and Scevols, 
| Pluto. Take my Advice, honeſt Szaron, 
youll paſs your time much better Witli 


_ * Yearron war Lewlt in both his Feet, which maile. him bs 
carried in 4 Chair. 7 


[is Ragotin 
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(a) Ragotin, than with Z:ratins and Scevels. 
Sit down in your Chaignear me. 

Scaron. With all my Heart. Ir ſhall bemy 
buſineſs to give you the Name and Chara- 
Qers of the reſt of the Heroes and Heroines 

you are to ſees ' Oh! Yonder's an old Ac: 
* quainrancevf mine coming along. 

Pluto, Who is that lean meager Creature » 

Scaron. Tis (b) Sappho. 

Sapphe. Aﬀord ſome little Relaxation, Ply- 
to, to Fhoſe Cares that inceſſantly <mploy 
you. .Let us beſtow a few Minutes. in Gon- 
verſation, and tell me what fort of Loye it 
is you think. ro be the moſt conſtant, that 
which proceeds from Eſteem, or that which 
comes from Inclination. To adjuft this great 
Point, we ought ro cult our moſt 1Iluſtri- 
ous Friends. Diogenes ſhall perſonate the 
Gay Amilcar, and Minos the Learned Her- 
Winins. | - | 

Pluto. You muſt enter into a Converſati- | 
on forſookh. A very proper timg indeed, 
| when weare juſt gong into the Field. 

Diogenes. If there's nothing elſe to binder you, 
you have Authority enough to do it: For all. 
thoſe worthy Herocs whom you have ſeen, | 
ar the very moment when they ought. to 
diſpoſe of their Troops in the beſt order, 
(a) The: Heroe of Scaron's Comical Remance. 

(5) "Tis one of tha Perſons in Clelia, 4s well as the prece- 
ding ones : but the auther maligiou/ly applies it ro Made- 
 moiſelle Scudery, the FutboFvf that Romance, when 


all the Poetry when they cimmend her, call Sappho. 
| | an 
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«. © and rgencourage thejr Men, very wiſcly ſtop 
' roliſten to the Hiſtory of Thimanta an Se. 
fofris, whoſe, molt important Adventure is 
- IM charof = loſt Braceler,, and Love-Lerttr 
d.) | > ai . Fo | | R 

7 yore Al Efled- ——— ; 
Pluto. Nay, ſince you are ſo deſirous to 
2 MW hear your (cif Talk, Flec'en goand ſend-for 
.one with whom you'may prattle as long as 

- & you will. Call 7ifphone hither. : 
/ i © -Sappho. You imagine I know her nor, 
- i + whereas ſhe is' one of my belt Friends, *and 
t If (perhaps you will not. be difpleaſed if I give 


y 


you her Portraiture. The Iluſtrious Nymph, 
:of whom I teak, has ſomerhing ſo furiouſly 
"charming, ſhe is ſo terribly agreeable, char 
I find my ſelf pofſoſt with the greateſt con- 
 ſternatian, when 1 go ro make her Deſcripti- 
' on. Her Byes are lively and piercing, lic- 
tle, and cncompals'd with a certain Redaels 
g that wont improves the Luſtre of them. 
As ſhe is naturally Handſome, fo the is na- 
turally Negligent, and this Negligence is 
the cauſe Toe ſhe frequently diicovers hee 
'Breaſts, which in all RelpeQs reſemble thoſe 
of an 4mazon, with this difference only, 
'That whereas the Amezonr had only. one 
Breaſt burnt off, the Amiable 7:/iphone has 
| both. Her Hair is long and curling, 2nd - 
ſeems to. be ſo many Events chat wind 
: abour her Head, and negligently play a- 
tound her Face. * | 


Zo 3 P.uto 
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Pluto. I find you exaQtly reſemble the De» 
ſcription you have given us of her=—<Comg 
take her awgy here. She's the, moſt imper- 
tifenteDevil of them all. 
, Diogenes. You have ſtrangely affronted her : 
For her Eyes ase not like thoſe of 7; ifiphone, 
and ſhe her ſelf cells us in her Portraiture, © 
that the contrariety of White and Black in 
. © her Eyes, make a moſt agrecable Effet. 
Pluto. By the ſame reaſon Cerberus may be 
' called a Beauty, His Eyes I am ſure _ as 
Black and White as hers can be for the Heart 
of her-———Bur let the reſt come all rogerher, 
for I am reſolvd not tq be plagu' with 
rheng One by One. Good God what a rout 
is here! Send them packing about their 
buſineſs. Bur who is this ſtrapping Female i 
7 '  Arm'd Cap-a-pe, that moves fo ſlowly > 
4 ”_ fra" the (s) Karp a Orleans. 
Pluto, She is el 'd then. 
. Diegenes. You "T7 9 onthe Has been 
E logs” time at. Board pr a certain Author, 
who Treaved her with ſhort Commons, th6 
ſhe got him.a good * Penſion. 


Tat, ie Was very ill beſtowed upon him 
thefi. 


Diogenes. Now She's come, pray liſten to 
ok Without A EI bigs ſomething to 


lay ro you. 
£2 A P lain. 
9.7 fir nk d2iw(o5s the Duke of 
Orleans, in | Frequaſiine for this Pocrs; 7he 


Y 


-(rea# Prince! For from this Flouf# Ple call you 
4 Virein proftrate at your Feet. 
| "Tis true, my Zeal is ch:ck'd by my Reſpett; 


our Famol 
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.% 


The Maid. ( Great, 


' But at your Sight I Courage do collet?, 

Tho" that tollefting does me ſoon drject.. 

Is Fine, ny Heart at your [lluſirigus Sight, 
[s both poſſeſs'd with Pleaſure and with Fright. 


Oh that my Lungs wou'd prove ſo ſtout and ſtrone, 
As you to Praiſe, and yet not do you " F 


For you alone I have a mortal point, 


| Where the Right Shoulders to the Left conj ont. 


Tet this blow break my Bone, and my Blood ſpread 
From Belly, Back, from Faunches and from Head. 
Pluto. A P——on her, What Language 
is this ſhe Talks 2 

' Diagenes, She ſpeaks French, and iftis none 
of the beſt, yer the has gone to School, ler 
me tell you, above Fourty Years, to one of 
Writers tf Leam ir. 
Pluto. She does nor ſhew ir. But you, 


Virgin of Orleans, way'd any body that (ces 
.you, imagine you were that ſame Damolel, 


who defcared che Engliſh, who deliver'd 


France from their Power, and courted no+ 
..thing bur Glory ? G 


The Maid. 
(a) Ont Road Imids te't, and on this only Roa 
Roth Right and Left, the way it & nagbroad. 


[c vr the Putry of the Maid of Orleans, See Bok: 
(s) 4 Sar. 3. Sat. 7. vat. 9. And a: for —— 


Sat. 4. and Sat. 9. 
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' Pluto, The Devil take this ſcreaming 
ſcreech-O#1 Tone, it has filled both my 
Ears. If you have a mind to Talk more, 
I bar Verſe. 

 Fhe Maid. 
None of the Arrows do her Body reach, 
Or if” they Tap her Blood, they make no breach. 


Pluto. What, again at your P ! Why, 
this is worſe T worle "ll, —_ her Af 
chere. But who are theſe I wander 2 

Diogenes. Why, theſe are imaginary Hc- 
—_—_ 

Pluto. Who art thou that comeſt firſt 2 1p 
Aſtratus. 1 am (a) Afrates. 
Pluto to Diogenes. Who tho ifs lam is this NN © 

Aſtratus? T neyer read of him before. - D 
Diogenes. Pardon me, Sir, a certain Au- 

thor, who is ſcarce better known himſelf, 


makes mention of him. 
Pluto. Wellf Any har ſays he of him ? 
” Diegenes. He ſays, Sir, That at thu time | 
 livd Aftratus. Thar%is all, - , 
Plato.” So Friend! And what Buſineſs brings 
you here? 
'  Afratus. 1 come. to ſee the Queen. 
"Pluto: Whar Queen do ye mean? The 
Deyil of a Queen is here. T7 
' - Aftratss. 1 wou'd fain ſee the Queen. 


Plav. Prithee look under my Cloak, and 
ſceifſhe'is not there—Come, Turn him our 


(s) ASatyr upon # Tragedy of Quinaut, «g/{d Aſtratu® 
See Boileau, Sat. 3. — , 


ſince 


Diglogue of the Dead. 4833 
fince he has no more rv fay——And what 
art thou? þ | + 
 Seſeſtrins. The Grand (b) Seſoftrine. 
luto. Who is thy Father ? 

Seſeſtrins. The Abbe de (c) Pure. 
Plato. Where haſt thou led thy Life x 
dc Leng *Ar the ZZrel de Bonrgogne. 
Pluto. How old art thou 2 
- Seſoſtrius. Two Days. 
© Plato. Well then, return to che place from 
whence you came. | 
' Seſoſtrias. But they won't take me again. 
+ Plyte. Nor will we ket thee ſtay here, Old 
Boy. ls ir poſſible that I can't find one Man 
of Senſe among ſo many of you? Who is he 
thar Talks to himſelf > * 
Diogenes. "Tis (4) Pharamond, _ 
s, Plato! What the Heroic King that found- 
| ed the Empire of the Franks. Let us hear 
what he ſays. —_ 
| Pharamond. Whoever you are, Dear Prin- 
ceſs, Treat with leſs Cruelty that Hearr, 2. 
Which has already ſurrendred gt ſelf to you. Mt-Fo; 
Plato, Yet I amtold he never ſaw his Mi» WE: 
ſtreſs. : fp ” Es 
Diogenes. Tis very Truc, he never ſa 


\ her if his Life. 3 


(5) 4 TragedPof the Abbe dy Pure. 

(c) See Boileau. Sat. 2. Sat. 9. . | 

(4) 4 Satyr pox Pharamond, 4 Rewance, writes by 
Calprenedg. Ste whar Boileau ſay: of him in. he 
Act. Poerique. Chant. 3. | 


ul Plute. 


434%, Dialogue of the Deal 
| Plate. Why then Iduppoſe he fell in 

with her Pidure. E” w 
Diogenes. No, there was nothing of thar, 

It was only with hearing her "Talk. 
| Pluto. What a monſtrous piece of Folly 
was that > But, Mercury, what: News have you 
' brought me? | x 


Mercury. 1 come to tell you, Sir, That no 


ſooner did your Brother's Artillery appear 
in the Field, bur the Rebels immediately 
rurn'd Tail, and went peacably to their rc- 
ſpective Priſons, that every thing is quiet in 


yaur Dominions, and that you were never a 


King more at Peace, than ar this preſent 


nute. 
Plato.” 1 am obliged to you for your good 
News. Bur yoo that ay the Ga of Elo- 
nce, pray tell me,why do you ſufter Mey 
2 Talk at dhe mad rate as as do. Ln 
fels I don't underſtand a Syllable they fay in 
the Elyfien Fields. 2 - 
Mercury. 'Tis none of my faulc. It's above 
en years ago fince they have left off invo- 
king, .cither Apollp,or my Self. They wholly 
Addreſs themſelves to a certain Phaiw, 
who ſpeaks nothing bur Gibberiſh, that you 
' can neither make Head nor Tail of. + But 
now I muſt inform you of a malicious Trick 
chat has been playd you this' Morning. You 
| believed. you fawrTruc Heroes, whereas 
they were only. a pack of idle Scoundrels 


That borrow'd their Namgs and —_— 
ſe "he 


demand Juſtice of you. 
Plsto. Thg Truth on't is, I couwd wnvdly 


i the worſe. There was not one,of them bur 
| if was a rank errant ſtinking Sotr; * 
If you'd be ſatisfy'd of the Truth 


} of arr ger cell you, iris bur ordering them * 


* | ro unrigg, and they richly defery*d to be fer- 


Sham upon you. 
| | - Plato. That's nor enough, I ſhall rake 
E exre ro have 'em effeQually Laſh'd with a 


wholſome Dog-whip—So-ho, . Here! 

der _— Accompliſh'd Sparks ro come in 

| if apain, and begin with that Fellow there. 

| Amtiochus, Oh Barbarous! What, will you 

| | ſtrip che Conquerour of 4/1: ? 

" Plate. Hark ye Friend, now go and find 
your Portraiture —— Undareſs me this 
illain too. 

_ Aftratns. Alas ! Will you thus Treat ſo 
great a Conquetour ? 


BE Well, now make this Raskal Unbutton. 


EHloratins. And will.yeu thus Reward the 
IN Hluftrious Reman that *Saved his Country? ? 


i Oh Zempors, & Mores / 

Pluto. No, No, Ile is! *[cach you to ſing 
' | © an Eccho.——Now lot 'em all be Jiek'das 
they rierve 


Chorss. 


* Dialogue of the Dead. 43s 
The True Gentlemen are now at the Gate Fo : 


imagine how they came to, be alter'd ſo for 


' | ved fo for endeavouring co pur ſuch a 


Pluto. Come Maſter,Tle "IE you the Quinn 


436 Dialogue of the Deal. 


* 


Chorus. of the Heroes. 


lin ! Oh Quinaxs ! . 
Scaron Rifing. | 


- Tmuſt implore - your Clemency for theſe 
People 7 1 ka of 


now them every one, they are 
all my good Neighbours, and live inthe 


_ * fame part of the Town; Good Morrow 


Mr. ZHrace. Morrow Madam Sappho. The 
famero you my pretty Lacretia. 

Mercury. Come, make your Compliments, 
Gentlemen in ſome fitter place. In the mean 
time Plats, Will you ſuffer thertrue Heroes to 
came in. They are ſo deſirous to ſpeak with 
y Olla—_— | 

Plute. Pray go and excuſe me to them. 1 
can't admit them this Hour yert,. for I am fo 
weary with hearing theſe Counterfeits, thar 
I muſt cake a ſhort Nap firſt —— Come turn 
me out thele Vermine, *' 


—. 


A Letter of Monſieur de St. Evremont 


to M 


EY Hea the Counr de Grammont accu” 
| ſes me for not Anſwering his Let- 
ter, he gives me a juſt occaſion to reproach 
ie, for not making a good uſe of mine» 1 
lent him word, that his Health had been (0- 
lemnly drunk by the Dutcheſs of —_ 
| . | y 
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". #4 LETTER * 3897 
\My Lord . Montague, nay, even by his own 
' Philoſopher, if the Dona ind have pot 
"Wine that was fit to drink. ' Now wou'd 
not a Perſon of his Penetration have eaſily 
gueſt what it was we wanted to carr 
-on thjs Solemnity? Some Apes ago a G 
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-no more a Judge of Wine than his Milſtgils. 
Burt ſince the Ladies take Snuff, and ſell their 
Riggs ta buy them Snuff-boxes ; ſince they 
have learnt to Eat and Drink with as good 
; i a2 Grace as the Men: How can he retrieve 
 & the Honour of his Underſtanding, unleſs he 
finds our our meaning, and ſends us whar 
what we want. « However, nothing ſhall 
higder me from giving him part of thoſe Prat- 
 && that belong to him. 


While our Tonth, Decayd, or Cold, 
Shew all the Dulneſs f the Old: 
While aiming to be thought ſevere, 
The Sotts affett a ſullen Air. 
| , Osr Count, i» Mind and Body ſtrong, 
T, = all the Pleaſures of the Toung, 
. Plays and Feaſts, and new Amonrs, 
' Thebeſt retreats of idle Hours, 
«Will baniſh Sorrow from his Breaſt, 
| And find him in his lateſt Moments Bleſt 


Poſtſcript 


lant might have excuſed himſelf, thathe was 


4383 A LETTER. 
 Poſiſeript by the D. of Mazarine, 


Oanſjeur de St. Evremont writes for him. Þ $1 

LY A felf and me. Ihave the very ſame if| bi 
Tgtentions, and believe that you'll ſooner un» il w 
derſtand the meaning of this, than of the laſt if} 

| Lexcer he writ to you, &c, 1 
F EO e 

p A Letter T0 S. F, D. EF. R hi 

ne 


This ant the preceding Letter are not td be found 

in the Amſterdam Edition of our Author's 

_ Warks, but in « French Book, Intituled 

Apotogie des Ocuvres de Monſieur de 

Sr. Evremonrt. Printed at Paris in the Tear 

' x697. As our Author was obliged to leave 

France, «pon the Account of ſomething he had 

written aginſs Cardinal Mazarine. I am ajt 

to believe it might be for this ; from apaſſage 

* #n one of his Leners. Vol. 1.P. 434. which 
the Reader'is defiredio conſult. 


Wiſh I were able to ſatisfic your Curi- 
olity, as well-about the real Motives of 
e Peace, as abour all thar gt the 
-Conference t But to deal plainly with you, 
* you oughrto Addreſs your ſelf to.the par- 
— ticular Confidents of his Eminence, who b 
their long and. intimate Acquaintance wit 
* him, are fully.inſtcuQted in all his Secrets. 
As for. me who was only a SpeQtator of what 
paſs'd, and no mote,*I can entertain = 
wit 
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Fith nothing but my own Conjectures, and 


ay ſome few uncertain hints before you, 
W 


ich I wholly owe to my Penetration: 


Such as they are, I freely offer *em to you ; 


but I Article with you before hand,. that 
wheneyer you find me praiſing the Cardinal, 
you ſhall 'not impure ir to Flattery. The Good 
| ſay of him, is no more than what he de- 
ſerves, and I can aſſure you that neither the 
2 2 of his Favour, nor Gratitude for Kind» 
nelles received, have drawn it from me. # 
_ As "tis the greateſt Merit of a Chriſtian 
to pardon his Enemies, and the chaſtiſe- 
ment of thoſe we love, is only the Effet of 
our Tenderneſs and Concern for them ; To 
was for this reaſon that the Cardinal was 
induced to fo forgive the Spaniards, and to 


chaſtiſe che French. As for the Spaniards thar 


efe hnimbled by fo many Misfortunes, and 
reſſed by ſo many Loſſes, How cou'd 


fon? and the French, grown no leſs inſoltht 
than powerfal by their great fucceſſcs in the 
War, did they not deſerve to be mortificd 
with the wholſome Rigours of a Peace ? His 


| ithout queſtion, thought of the 


to ft .Don Carles, by order of Philip 
IT. Cried out to him, Be quict}Sir, be quict, 
all this is for your Good: And pleaſed with ſo 


loving a ſort of puniſhmenr, after he had goo | 


ed. upon the Goods of Private Men, an 
hd drain'd 


chuſe bur excite his charitable Compaſ- 


of the Caſtiian, who coming 
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drain'd the Publick Treaſure, he Mtifles ous 
groans,and diſarms our Murmurs, by ſaying 
torus with a paternal AﬀeRtion. Come, be gui- 
63 Gentlemen of France, be quiet, all this i fir 
' Jour Good. | 
_ I am inclined to believe that ſome 
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litic 
- * Conſiderations might mix with. the {arr 

nal's Chriſtiafity, 1 mean as to the Gentle- 

neſs and Charity he ſhew'd to the Spaniards. 
Auguſtus who thought it convenient to aſ- 
GA Limits to the Roman Empire, and 'leave 
 it@ juſt and proportion'd Grandeur art his 
death, mighe very well ſurniſh him with an 
Example to ſhew his: Moderation in this 
Peace. | | 

He was of Opinion that France wou'd bet- 
cer preſerve ir ſelf, united as ir is, and as it 
wete within it lf, than in a greater extent, 
and he ſhew'd a Prudence, which few of 
our Miniſters 'would have dreamt of, jn 
thinking to cover' our Frontiers, when it lay 

in his Power to have made an abſolute Con- 
. queſt of the Low Countries. 


,, 


Who 'does not know chat che deſtraction 


* 


of Carthagedrew after it that of Romo? While 
Rowe had 1 Rival ro conteſt wi 


os mee wy 


my wichour, bur ſhe made one 

at home, and had juſt reaſon ro apprehend | 
danger from her felf, when there was no. 
accaſion far het ro ear any thing from abeoed. 
1S 
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A LETTER. 491 
 -* His Eminence who is Wiſer than the $ci- 
 piv's, took care that we ſhould not fall inte 
' any ſuch inconvenience, and taking whol- 
ſome Admonition from the Soleciſms of his 
Forefathers, preſerved Spain on purpoſe to 
exerciſe the Valour of France, and to main- 
- | tain its Empire. 
8 Now pray, Sir, obſerve what a vaſt diffe- 
rj. © rence there is berween this profound Pru- 
dence, and that of Cardinal Richelicw. Me- 
thinks I ſee that Mighty Genius, not content 
with Flanders nor the Milaneſe, but laying 
| hold of a ConjunQure, which we have not 
ſeen ſince the days of Charles V, remit Seven 
or Eight Millions to Francfort, and ſend a 
Mighty Army to the Banks of the Rhize, to 
Revenge our Nation in the Perſon of Lews 
XIV. for the Afﬀeront ſhe formerly received 
in that of Francs 1. Methinks I ſee him en- 
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ter into a new Alliance with' Portugal, and 


joyn our Forces with thoſe of that King- 
dom, on purpoſe to make himſelf Maſter of 
the Crown of Sparn. +: 

+ Bur after all, ir muſt be granted, that he 
aQed the part of a good Chriſtian to forgive 
his Enemies, it was generous in him not to 
puſh on his Vidories fo far, as:to ruine one 
of the fineſt Monarchies in the World; it 
was done like a Politician, not to extend our 
Frontier too far, leſt while our Foreign Ac- 
qQuiſitions took us wholly up, we ſhould 


negle& the main buſineſs at home. , 
5 IS 7 I 
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a92 A LETTER. 
I hear ſome of his Eminence's Enemicg, 
who 'dare mor openly exclaim againſt the 


Peace, condemn the manner wherein it was ff - 
concluded ; find fault with rhe Suſpenſion, 


and his too [great caſineſs in condeſcending 
to come to Conferences, wherein every Ar- 
ticle of the Peace, tho it had been Ratified 
before, was altered. 

I own indeed that Monſieur de Turenxe did 
all that lay in his. power to diſſuade this 
Suſpenſion: Bur, he did not throughly con- 


fider the true Motive why his Eminence fo 


Gloriouſly threw up what he had gotten ; 
and while this Great General projected in 
his Head the Conquelt of Zlanders, he knew 
not what the Cardinal propoſed to himſelf, 
in a Conflict 'betweea bis Wiſdom and his 
Reaſon. | 

In'fine, he labour'd at nathing {o much, 


as to fer «all Ewope ſec the Superiority of |, 


His Genius, and:-he was aot miſtaken in his 
Deſign, for he always-managed Don Loxisas 
- he ſaw fit, who owned him to be a better 
Maſter in Politics 'than biniſelf ; bur it un- 
tuckily:ſofell our zlhatche inflexible tifineſs of 
'the larter proved at-laſt roo-hard for the Re 
fJolutioas of :the fouruer. Thus the Spaniard 

in his-groſs'bluat way carried thoſe Points, 
- Which we had Juſtice and Reaſon on our ſide 
'to Diſpuce with them; not that his Obſti- 


nacy always ſucceeded, . for when he boaſts 


that we abandoned Poringal, and conſented 
"700 
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A LETTER ag3 


| rothe _— of the Prince of Condz,wemay 
| juſtly charge | 


Amunition he left us, and his [gnorance 


im with an overſizht ig the 


in Arithmetic in the eyaluation of the Five 


hundred thouſand Crowns that were Aſſign'd 
.to the Queen. 


Let Matters go asthey pleaſe, his Eminence 
may ſecrerly flatrer himſelf chat he has made 


'no diſadvantageous ſteps; Alſatia, the 
. Wealth of Zaly, che Abby of Sr., Yaſt may 
very well Comfort him for che pains he has 


taken ; whereas the Chimerical Don Lois, 


\ Who minged nothing bur rhe public Intereſt 


of his Country, maintain'd himſelf all along 
at his own Expence. . 


» It wasto no purpoſe for him to ſtand up- 
.on ſuch haughty terms, in the general de- 


clenfion of their Afﬀairs, ſince he (ufficient- 


1y own'd their weakneſs, ſo ſoon as the 


cace was Signed. Come Gentlemen, (ays he, 


- Let ua go and give God Thanks : we are undone, 


but Spain &s ſaved. 
- His Eminence does not value this Noble 


Saying, which wou'd have fitred the Mouth 
of an Old Citizen of Lacedemon, and looks 


upon theſe Declarations for the welfare of 
one's Country, to proceed from a Republi- 
can Principle. He judges arighr, that a 


- Peace, ler it be huddled yp how it will, is al- 


ways good, when it gives a Man an oppor- 
unity to hoard up Millions that were ex- 
pended in the neceſſary Proviſions of: War ; 
P<ndag ” 
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tho that diſintereſſed Man Don Lows had no 
other cnd, but the ſervice of his Maſter, and 
the Public Good. 

'Tis the Cardinal's Darling Maxim, 7hat 
a Miniſter ought leſs to regard the State, thay 
the State does the Miniſter ; and for this reca- 
{on he is reſolved, during that ſhort time he 
is to live, to raiſe his own private Fortune 
at the Expence of the whole Kingdom. 

I cannor' but pity thoſe ſorry Haranguers ' 
who reproach him for making a Peace,when 
we were in a fair way to carry all before us. 
T think I have ſufficiently juſtified his Mo- 
deration, bur if that wort do, I can alledge 
_ other Reaſons in his Defence, and ſuch as he. 
has often given himſelf. : 
The French, ſays be, always buſy them- 
{elves abroad, without conſidering how things 
ſtand at home, and while they are wholly ta- 
ken up with the Afﬀairs of their Neighbours, 
neglic their own. : 

Some will alledge perhaps, that after the 
Battle of Duxkirke, and the defeat of the 
Prince 4? Ligne, that after the ſurrendry of 
ſome of their Towns, and the conſternation 
of the re{t, it was impoſſible for Flagdersto 
have defended it ſelf; that the Afﬀairs of the 
Spaniards were in no better a condition in the 
Milan:ſe; that the *overthrow of Don Los 
| had fill'd all Spain with Terrour, which was 
equally exhauſted of Men and Money ; and 
to expreſs my (elf in the Language of a oy 

itian 


MEATFER: 
ſitian, that irs vital parrs were no le 
racked than its other Members : Bur 


495 
{s at- 
they 


' will' not ſay a word of Cardinal 4: Ret-'s 
- "Myſterious Journcy into Flanders, which he 
left ſo ſecretly, that we don't as yet knoiy 


the place of his Retrear. 


They will maliciouſly ſuggeſt that 4"4nnery 
the Ring-leader of mutinous Aſſemblies had 
| þeen TJarely tampering with the Gentlemen 
of Yexin; that Crequi-Bernieulle had been ſeen 
near 7:ain ; that Gratot Monreſor had lately 
made very Politic Harangues atContance,about 


| the Public Welfare. 


They will pretend that Bonneſon had Arm- 
ed the Mobb of .Sologne, and encouraged 
the diſaffected Party chat appeared againſt | 


the State. 


No, there was ſomething that rouched him 


| nearer, which no body bur the Cardin 


al in 


his own Conſcience knows ro be true. Whar 


| a cruel Mortification muſt it be ro a 


great 


' Miniſter, who Govern'd all at Court, to (ce 


| nevertheleſs Three Governours of his 


Own 


making, get prodigious ſums of Money out 
of Flanders, withour ſharing a Farthing of 


their profirs with him 2 If we conſide 
| generous Temper of his Eminence, we 


r the 
may 


 cafily believe that he would fooner chuſe a 
Thouſand times over to give Corbie, P. ronne, 
and Sr. Quintin to the Enemy, than luticr 


his Creatures to enrich themſelves by 1 
Contributions of Arr.5, Berhune, and Baſſee. 
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496 A LETTER. 

A Man muſt make his Eminence's Cafe 
his own, to know whar a vexation it muſt 
needs be to him to be diſappoinged ſo cruelly 
in his Deſigns upon St. Yenant, when his 
projet of railing a Million from thence, 
came to juſt nothing, by the ill mangemenr 
of La Haye. "$8 

Oudenard, Tpres and Menin did in Truth 
maintain a great body of Men, but when 
that was done, there was little left to fill the 
Coffers of Seignenr Lange; I goc farther, and 
put the Caſe that all Flazgers had been ſur- 
rendred to us, yetalas,wemult have preſerved 
their Priviledges, and contented our ſelves 
with a wretched Hundredth part, which 
wou'd not haye been worth our while. 

No, No, Gentlemen, you are miſtaken it iſ 
you thinkſo ſolid a Miniſter is to be ſatisfied 
with Names and Titles of Lordſhips. With 
him nothing paſſcs for a real Conqueſt, but 
a real Acquiſition of new Treaſures; and in 
his opinion the reducing the number of Go- 
vernours, the breaking their Troops, the 
retrenching all Expences, yer leflening none 
of our Taxes, is Conqueſt in a lireral Senlc, 
and better than gaining a new Kingdom. 
Were this allow'd him, I dare engage that 
. he wou'd freely leave Spain in polſctiion of 
their Provinces, and Religiouſly promile not 
to interpoſe more in the Affairs of Portugab 
The Indies are the only Tpot of ground which 
he envies Spain ; but 'tis ſome Conſolation 
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' to his however, thar the Spaniards are ar all 
| che drudgery in gerting of Silver, while he 
' has the greateſt ſhare of it - 
| Thus,Sir, have laid beforeyou the Myſte- 
| ry of our Conferences, and che moſt ſccree 
fiens of rhe Cardinal. 
= ”—_ wou'd have me tell you the ſame 
' i ie to know that the Spaniſh Monarchy had 
"1 i heen ruin'd, in cafe the War had continu'd; 
13 I Nay, we had ſufficiently Humblcd it by che 
- | Peace, if the Cardinal had not managed it 
1 WW by himfelf, without acquainting any one 
with his Intentions. *'Tis a plain Caſe that 
% he knew nothing of the Enemy's weakneſs, 
" JJ and the Extremities they lay under ; and 
| what Monſieur ds Zurenne Talked 'to him 
| upon this Subje, he looked upon to be no- 
thing elſe bur the Diſcourſe of a General, 
| that only conſulted his own Entcreſt, and 
"Had a mind. to keep off the Peace, in order 
to prolong the War. 
| * The Ancient Reputacion of gc Spawaras 
 tovercd their preſens Miſery Som him, nor 
being able ro comprehend how a Nation fo 
{ rmidable in the laſt Century, cou'd be fÞ 
hear its Ruine ip this. 
| Spain, Faly and Germany, which in effect 
| Were nothing but Pompous names, gave bim 
' iways a great /&4 of theirAncient Power. 
He did not ſufficiently conlider what a Con- 


dixion we were in, while his Thoughts were 
by K k 4 wholly 


ſeriouſly and in another manner, you 
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of our Encmies. 
The Heroic Valour of the Prince of Copa, 
tho incapacitated ro At; the remem- 


brance of Cardinal.de Retz, who had been for. 


ced to conceal himſelf in a miſerable DiC. 
guiſe for the ſecurity of his own Life, re- 
vived in his Mind the late Commotions, and 
- made him apprehenſive of new Revolutions. 

He fancied Three Norman Gentlemen, wan- 
dring from place ro place, and a few poor 


Peaſants of Solvgne, who had got together, ib 


to be an Inſurrefion of all the Nobiliry, and 
a Revolt of the whole Kingdom. He ima- 


| ans that all the World diretly Attack'd 


im; becauſe he knew himſelf to be odious 
co all the World. | - 
As he found himſelf divided with diffc- 
rent Thoughts, we ought to conſider how 
the Motive of Intereſt worked upon him 
after the Motive of Fear. Nothing (ate ſo 
near his Heart as the unavoidable Expen- 


ces of the War, and it was his chicf Ambi- 


tion to makethimſelf Maſter of the Publick 


Revenue, withour being neceſſitated to em- - 


ploy it in the Public Service. Could he once 
compaſs this matter, he concluded that all the 
Taxes and ]Impoſts would come into his own 


 Coffers; and this was one of the principal 


Reaſons that induced him to the Peace. 
The Independance of the Governours like- 
_ wile helpt co fortific him in this CT” 
an 


wholly taken up with the former Condition 
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and he always reckon'd thoſe Towns, which - 
the Spaniards left us, as Places that were re- 
ſtored to the King, bur of no benefir co him- 
ſelf. Bur to ſpeak ſoberly to the Poiar, the 
yaſt Contributions that were railed, provyo- 
ked his Avarice, and ſince he cou'd nothave 
his ſhare of them, it was no little pleaſure 
'ro him, to hinder others from reaping thoſe 
Advantages, for which he was not the 


'berter. 


'Tis probable thar the laſt Campagne of 
Monſieur & 7urennc might give him ſome 

* jealouſie ,- particularly that Victory where- 
in his Vanity cou'd not intereſt ir (elf, as 
it had ridiculouſly done in rhe Battle of 
. Dunkirk: Such extraordinary Advanrapes, 

 withour doubr ſer him upon Negotiating, 
| having always had theſe 1lhoughts, even af- 
' terthe moſt proſperous Events, in order to 
| Jet the Generals know, the incertainty of 
their Condition, in the midllt of their Con- 
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| queſts. 
| Beſides, he was afraid that being in- 
,commoded with the Gour and Stone, and 
conſequently not inſo good a condition to 
follow the King, he mighr caſily be forgotten 
| in another Campagne. The remembrance of 
\ the laſt exploir made him ap ve of 
new ones; and to deliver himſclt from this In- 

| quietude,hewas deſirous to conclude the War 
by a Peace of his own making, 
cc 
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ſee Conqueſts afrer Conquetts gain'd, where. 
in he had no ſhare. , 2656s os 
Fhis was not all, he beganto Repent of his 
itt uſage of the Prince of Conde ; andas his In- 
dignation had exhauſted it felf at long run, 
he entertain'd ſome thoughts of his return; 
nay, ſometimes he flattered himſelf with the 
pleaſure he ſhould have to fee him abandon'd 
by the —_—_ He expected to find a 
general ſubmiſſion 'ar the Conference, and to 
manage the fate of all People, as he plea(- 
ed. But Don Lois, who ſneak'd and 
cringed to hook him in, became haughty - 
on the ſuddain, and ſtood upon high rerms 
when he had him in his hands; and by ſpin- 
ning out the Treaty, reſolv'd to retrieve the 
Repugation he had loſt by his defeats in-the * 
Was: And truly 'tis very ſurprizing that the 
Grandees of Spain, whom we uled to de- 
fcribe ſo wonderfully Fierce and Arrogant, 
ſhould be brought to acknowledge the Su- 
periority of 'our Nation, by paying ſuch a 
Deference to the | French, that rather argued 
Subjection than Civilicy ; and that the Car- 
dinal, whoalone had the power in his hands - 
ofaſſerting the Honour and Rights of Fraxce, 
ſhould fall upon ſo wicked an Expedient, as 
cothink to carry all before him only by force 
of Reaſon: He might haye had every thing in 
the World, had | he vigourouſly inſiſted up- 
on it; but by endeavouring to gain his point 

by dint of perſuaſion, and ſaffering = 
| | ous 
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Lon to manage it as he pleaſed, the Spanj- 
arts made the Peace exattly, as if they had 
been in our room, and we receiyed Conditi- 
ons from them, as if we had been in theirs. 
I have been informed by ſome of them, thar 
Monſieur de Lionne had proved a terrible 
Thorn in their ſide, if his Superiour had not 


| clear'd all the Obſtacles which hindred the 


concluſion of the Peace, 14 

This unaccountable Cehdeſcenſion in him, 
makes me reflec a little upon the different 
Conduct of theſe Two Miniſters ot State ; 
and I find in his Private Afﬀairs the 
Cardinal tvas full of Difficulties, Diſlimula- 


' tion,and Artifice, even with his beſt Friends, 


bur char in public Treaties wich an Enemy he 
was Open-hearted, and Truſty, a Man of his 
word, as if he had a mind co juſtifie his Re- 
putation with Forcigners, and caſt the Vi- 
ces of his Conſtitution upon our Nation. As 
for Don Lovis, he was a Man of Probity in 
his Private Dealings, Frank and Free with 


his Friends, and Kind to his own Creatures ; 


But in Publick Negotiations, ever aim'd to 
Cheat and Trick under an *appearance of 


Simplicity. In ſhort, he was none of the 


honeſteſt Men in the World, tho he paſſed 
Univerſally for a Man of Integrity. 
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